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PAUL M. BLOWERS AND PETER W. MARTENS 


THE study of early Christian biblical interpretation is crucial to the general study of 
ancient Christianity as a whole. Sacred writings left an indelible mark upon early 
Christian communities. These writings were energetically copied by scribes, translated 
into several languages, and widely disseminated throughout Christian networks. They 
were read and expounded upon in the setting of the liturgy, studied privately, and 
increasingly examined with a keen scholarly eye. Despite their fluid boundaries, these 
Scriptures were woven into the oral and written discourses of early Christianity. Early 
Christians committed parts of these writings to memory, and the surviving literature 
from this period abounds in allusions, paraphrases, quotations, retellings, and explicit 
interpretations of Scripture, such as we find in commentaries and homilies. This vigor- 
ous interest in the Scriptures flowed from an overarching conviction: that these writings 
were thought to express the Christian message of salvation and guide those who read 
and heard them well along the journey of salvation. The earnestness with which these 
writings permeated the Church's mission of catechesis, moral exhortation, and advanced 
instruction, the zeal with which they were marshalled into the area of competing inter- 
pretations and religious debate, and the precision with which they were targeted by 
imperial persecution, all point to the divine or holy status Christians ascribed to these 
writings. Indeed, early Christians broadly assumed that God was continuously speaking 
anew through these sacred texts. In short, they were the lifeblood of virtually every 
aspect of Christian communities. 

There is at present a thriving scholarship on Scripture and its interpretation in early 
Christianity. Critical editions of patristic exegetical writings in various ancient lan- 
guages have become abundant. Major series of translated early Christian writings have 
turned more and more attention to publishing patristic exegetical works (especially but 
not exclusively commentaries and homilies). Numerous monographs on the overall 
character of patristic exegesis have appeared in English and other languages, as well 
as monographs on individual early Christian exegetes and specific themes in early 
Christian biblical commentary. The overall history of biblical interpretation has itself now 
become the subject of a growing scholarship, with new dictionaries and encyclopedias 
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of historic interpreters and trajectories of interpretation. Academic societies regularly 
host units on the history of interpretation. Journals soliciting articles on Christian 
antiquity are thriving and producing numerous studies in early Christian exegesis. Far 
more than before, biblical scholars are taking new interest in the history of interpretation, 
and especially interpretation in the early Church. 

We believe, then, that this is an opportune time for our handbook on early Christian 
biblical interpretation. It will serve as a guide to the many dimensions of this subject and 
aid students and scholars from a wide spectrum of academic fields, including classics, 
biblical studies, the general history of interpretation, the social and cultural history of 
late ancient and early medieval Christianity, historical theology, and systematic and 
contextual theology. Readers will find in this volume the principal issues of hermeneut- 
ical theory, exegetical method, and the like, but they will also be oriented to features 
beyond early Christian exegetical practice itself, including the cultural and ecclesial 
locations of interpreters, the communal dynamics of interpretation, the different con- 
texts and trajectories of interpretation in and beyond the Church, and the non-literary 
media of interpretation, such as liturgical performance and visual art. 

As with other Oxford handbooks, this volume does more than survey the historical 
developments themselves. It also serves the reader as a guide to the scholarship and 
perspectives that shape the current study of early Christian interpretation of the Bible. 

The dominant scholarly modes of reading Scripture today do not, in fact, conform 
much to the contours of patristic exegesis. Nevertheless, there has been a profound 
renaissance of interest in the topic in recent years, and it is this renaissance that we will 
narrate in the last section of this volume. In so doing, we do not suggest that all, or even 
most, biblical scholars are sympathetic to this recovery. Nevertheless, such a recovery is 
under way in many different circles. In the Eastern Orthodox tradition, for instance, the 
respect for patristic biblical exegesis never really wavered. In the Roman Catholic 
tradition, theologians of the nouvelle théologie movement like Henri de Lubac and Hans 
Urs von Balthasar responded in the mid-twentieth century to the sustained negative 
impacts of rationalism, scientism, and secularism, encouraging a more deliberate 
ressourcement, a return to the historic sources of the Catholic faith, including the rich 
traditions of patristic biblical interpretation. In most Protestant theology and biblical 
scholarship, so deeply impacted by the growth of biblical higher criticism, there was 
an enduring tendency throughout the twentieth century to ignore or even dismiss 
most patristic interpretation as a relic of a 'pre-modern' and thus ‘pre-critical’ past 
(notwithstanding a certain abiding interest in the philological and text-critical signifi- 
cance of ancient exegesis). 

In more recent decades, however, the ‘postmodern turr in philosophical and 
theological hermeneutics has stimulated a rethinking of the character of early Christian 
biblical interpretation. Hans-Georg Gadamer' emphasis on the inevitable role of tradition 
in the understanding of texts and on the importance of fusing interpretative ‘horizons’ 
provided a philosophical impetus for historical theologians to consider the legacies of 
patristic exegesis in their own right, and to view the early Christian exegetes as ‘conver- 
sation partners’ in the ongoing task of scriptural interpretation. New developments in 
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cultural, literary, and textual theories have also renewed interest in the cultural location 
ofearly Christian biblical interpretation. They have turned attention to ancient assump- 
tions about the nature of biblical language, textuality, and the strategies and politics of 
interpreting sacred texts within and among ancient religious communities. 

More specifically in ecclesial contexts, the strong renewal of concern for the theological 
interpretation of Scripture, shared by many biblical scholars and theologians alike, has 
inaugurated a new wave of interest in the appropriation of insights from patristic exegesis, 
which was inherently theological in scope. The sense of early Christian authors that the- 
ology is the interpretation of Scripture, a sustained engagement with ‘living’ texts, is a 
model that was attractive to medieval theologians and Protestant Reformers alike, and it 
is now increasingly seen as a corrective to the propensity of modern higher criticism to 
segregate biblical interpretation from the Church. 


CHAPTER 1 


LINCOLN H. BLUMELL 


Ovn engagement with ancient Christianity is principally a textual one. Early Christians 
wrote texts (sermons, letters, Gospels, apocalypses, etc.), which were circulated, read, 
and copied. But while early Christians were in some sense ‘a people of the book, the 
extant textual remains are rather small and fragmentary for the first few centuries. 
Consequently, many of the documents we read today are based on copies, with the result 
that the earliest textual witnesses we possess for some Christian writings were produced 
hundreds, or even over one thousand years, after the original was composed. For example, 
the Didache, an early Christian handbook that was most likely written in the first 
century or early second century CE, is preserved principally from an eleventh-century 
manuscript (Holmes 2007:339-40). As texts were copied (and recopied) over the 
centuries it is clear that changes occurred in the materials, format, and textual features. 
The materials upon which texts were transmitted developed and evolved as new media 
and technologies became available. The format and layout of a text changed, reflecting 
contemporary trends. Likewise, a number of other features changed and emerged: 
script, breaks, divisions, versification, capitulation, spellings, marginalia, and sometimes 
even the text itself (Wilson 1983:65-8). This is not to imply that a completely different 
text ultimately resulted in this process, but that the mise-en-page of our modern editions 
can be quite different from the originals they purport to reproduce. This preliminary 
chapter seeks to cut through this long process of transmission to examine the earliest 
extant Christian manuscripts—specifically those that came to be a part of the OT and 
NT. Accordingly, it seeks to consider them primarily as 'artefacts' in their own right, in 
some ways apart from the textual content they bear. Focusing on the medium of early 
Christian writings, this chapter will address issues of format, production, reading, and 
circulation to shed some contextual light on early Christian interpretation of Scripture. 
While the texts these early artefacts transmit have been abundantly studied, by compari- 
son, there has been relatively little attention given to what the physical artefacts that 
convey these texts can reveal (Gamble 1995; Hurtado 2006).' 


! For editions of papyri I have followed the abbreviations given in J. F. Oates et al. (eds), Checklist of 
Editions of Greek and Latin Papyri, Ostraca and Tablets (sth edn: BASP Suppl. o; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 2001). 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN BIBLICAL REMAINS 


As one begins to consider the literary remains of early Christians, it is worthwhile to do 
so within the broader category of early Christian artefacts in general. At present, the 
earliest archaeological remains with an undisputed Christian origin date to the third 
century (White 1997:123-31; Tepper and Di Segni 2006). The earliest Christian inscrip- 
tions come from either the latter part of the second century or more probably the first 
part of the third century (Snyder 2003:210-66; Tabbernee 2008). Likewise, distinctly 
Christian art can only be identified beginning in the third century (Jensen 2000:9; 
Spier 2007:4-8, 51; cf. Clement, paed. 3.59-60). But with the extant scriptural fragments, 
we are able to securely penetrate the second-century world of the early Christians. 
While there have been sensational claims for the discovery of first-century Christian 
texts (O'Callaghan 1972; Kim 1988; Jaros 2006), such claims have been largely rejected in 
mainstream scholarship (Nongbri 2005; Bagnall 2009; Orsini and Clarysse 2012). The earli- 
est textual artefacts consist of fragments from early Christian writings, both canonical and 
non-canonical; though none of these preserves an entire text, and they usually contain no 
more than a handful of verses, they are important witnesses. Due to the fact that these 
fragments—and indeed most early Christian textual remains—are dated palaeo- 
graphically, it is difficult to assign a date any more precise than a century or half-century 
(Cavallo 2009). It has become common to designate the NT fragments written on papyrus 
with a ‘Gregory number’ preceded by a Gothic (Gregory 1908); NT fragments written on 
parchment along with notable uncial manuscripts by numerals with an initial o—although 
uncials through 045 are also written with a capital letter (Aland and Aland 1995:72-184); 
and copies of the Septuagint (LXX) with a 'Rahlfs number’ (Fraenkel 2004). 

The earliest extant Christian fragments, whether OT or NT, are all written in Greek 
(Table 1.1). Of the LXX fragments Psalms and Isaiah are especially well attested, while 
from the NT Matthew and John are the most common. Determining whether an early 
LXX fragment is of Jewish or Christian scribal origin is difficult; however, it appears that 
Jewish copyists had a tendency to substitute the Hebrew tetragrammaton (YHWH) for 
kúpos (Blumell and Wayment 2015:13-14; e.g. Rahlfs 0848 and 0857). While the earliest 
remains are just fragments, as one moves into the third and fourth centuries the extant 
remains begin to grow, not just in terms of numbers but also in terms of size. The third- 
century remains include copies of almost entire books from the NT (°° [John]) as well 
as manuscripts that included multiple scriptural texts (9*? [Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, 
Acts], 9^* [Pauline Epistles], 9"? [Luke and John]); the fourth-century remains culminate 
with the preservation ofthe famous parchment codices: Codex Vaticanus (B) and Codex 
Sinaiticus (x) preserve large sections of both the OT (LXX) and NT. 


The online version that is updated regularly is available at <http://papyri.info/docs/checklist>. For abbre- 
viations of ancient authors I have followed The SBL Handbook of Style (Second Edition): For Biblical 
Studies and Related Disciplines (Atlanta: SBL Press, 2014). For abbreviations of ancient authors not found 
in the SBL Handbook I have followed S. Hornblower and A. Spawforth (eds), The Oxford Classical 
Dictionary (3rd rev. edn; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003. 
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Table 1.1 Earliest extant Christian biblical fragments* 


Papyrus Date Format Text Provenance 

Rahlfs 0970/P.Bad. IV | cE Papyrus Codex — LXX Exod 8.3, 5-9, Egypt, Herakleopolite 

56 (LDAB 3086) 12-20, Deut 28.36-30.7 Nome 

Rahlfs 2082 (LDAB 3083) Ilce Papyrus Codex LXX Ps 48.20-49.3, Egypt, Antinoopolis 
49.17-21 

Rahlfs 2122/PSI Ic Papyrus Sheet LXX Ps 1.2-3 Egyp 

Congr. XX 1 (LDAB 3085) (or roll) 

Rahlfs 2077/P.Ant. | 7 | CE Papyrus Codex LXX Ps 81.1-4, 82.4-9, Egypt, Antinoopolis 

(LDAB 3087) 16, 17 

'°4/P.Oxy. LXIV 4404 | cE Papyrus Codex att 21.34-7, 43, 45 Egypt, Oxyrhynchus 

(LDAB 2935) 

q9?o/P.Oxy. L 3523 | ce Papyrus Codex John 18.36-19.7 Egypt, Oxyrhynchus 

(LDAB 2775) 

p?/P.Ryl. Ill 457 Ice Papyrus Codex John 18.31-3, 37-8 Egyp 

(LDAB 2774) 

* [n canonical order. LDAB = Leuven Database of Ancient Books: <http://www.trismegistos.org/Idab/>. 


For papyrological abbreviations see <http://papyri.info/docs/checklist>. 


While Greek fragments/manuscripts dominate the earliest remains, other languages 
are attested. From the middle or end of the third century a Coptic gloss of LXX Isaiah is 
extant (Chester Beatty Papyrus VII; Bagnall 2009:66-9), and from the fourth century 
there are a few NT fragments (Metzger 1977:99-152; Choat 2012). While the earliest 
dated reference to Latin Scriptures is from the later part of the second century in the 
Acts of Scillitan Martyrs sect. 12 (17 July 180 ce), the earliest extant Latin fragments 
and manuscripts of Scriptures date to the fourth century, predating Jeromes Vulgate 
(Houghton 2016:22-31). Syriac biblical manuscripts (both OT and NT) with dated 
colophons are extant from the latter half ofthe fifth century (Brock 2012; cf. Blumell and 
Wayment 2015:337-40), and from the sixth century there is one Ethiopic NT manuscript 
of the Gospels (McKenzie and Watson 2016). There are also a handful of extant 
Armenian and Georgian NT manuscripts from the seventh and eighth centuries 
(Metzger 1977:153-214) (Table 1.2). 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


For about the first five centuries, the extant manuscript evidence is overwhelmingly 
biased towards Egypt. Its arid sands have yielded tens of thousands of ancient texts from 
the Pharaonic to the Arabic period, and have preserved Christian fragments from as 
early as the second century cE. To give some idea of the importance of Egypt for the 
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Table 1.2 Significant early Christian biblical witnesses: third to fourth century cE 


Papyrus/Codex Date Format Script Text Provenance 
P“ (LDAB 2980) First Half. Papyrus Greek Matt 20-6, John 4-11, Egypt, 
CE Codex Luke 6-14, Mark 4-12, X Aphroditopolis (?) 
Acts 4-17 
+ (LDAB 3011) First Half Papyrus Greek Rom, Heb, 1 & 2 Cor, Gal, Egypt, 
CE Codex Eph, Phil, Col, 1 Thess Aphroditopolis (?) 
p (LDAB 2777) First Half Papyrus Greek John 1.1-6, 11, Egypt, Panopolis 
CE Codex 6.35-14.30, 15.3-21.9 (?) 
P” (LDAB 2778) CE Papyrus Greek Rev 9.10-17.2 Egypt, 
Codex Aphroditopolis (?) 
7° (LDAB 2895) CE Papyrus Greek Luke 3.18-22.53, Egypt, Upper 
Codex John 1.1-15.10 Egypt (?) 
72 (LDAB 2565) [Early Papyrus Greek 1-2 Pet, Jude Egypt, Panopolis (?) 
V cE Codex 
Codex Vaticanus V cE Parchment Greek LXX Gen 46.28-Dan 12, Palestine (?) 
(LDAB 3479 Codex Matt 1.1-Heb 9.14 
Codex Sinaiticus V cE Parchment Greek LXX Gen 21.26-Job 42.17, Palestine (?) 
(LDAB 3478 Codex Matt 1.1- Rev 22.21 (and 
Shepherd of Hermas) 
Codex Bobiensis V cE Parchment Latin Long portions of Mark North Africa 
(LDAB 7820 Codex and Matt 
Codex Vercellensis Second Parchment Latin Long portions of Matt, Italy 
(LDAB 7822 Half IV ce Codex John, Luke, Mark 
Codex Sarravianus- IV ce Parchment Greek Gen 21.43-Judg 21.12 Europe (?) 
Colbertinus (LDAB 3202) Codex 
Codex Washingtonianus IVV ce Parchment Greek Matt, John, Luke, Mark Egypt 
(LDAB 2985) Codex 
Codex Bezae c.400 ce Parchment Greek/ Long portions of Matt, Syria (?) 
(LDAB 2929) Codex Latin John, Luke, Mark, 3 


John, and Acts 


study of early Christian manuscripts, of the current 139 NT papyri that range in date 
from the second to the eighth century, there are only three that do not come from Egypt 
(°° *' [Palestine]). Furthermore, prior to the fourth century there is only one extant 
scriptural text of Christian origin that does not come from Egypt: a parchment fragment 
from Dura-Europos (Syria) dating to the first half of the third century that attests Tatian's 
Diatesseron or Harmony of the Gospels (P.Dura 10; LDAB 3071). While this gives a skewed 
view of early Christian manuscripts, and there is a danger of overgeneralizing from one 
locale, the textual evidence from Egypt is probably indicative—or at the very least 
instructive—of scribal practices and conventions from other parts of the Mediterranean 
world (Hurtado 2011:68). 
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While Alexandria became a centre of Christian scholarship by the latter part of the 
second century, none of the early biblical fragments come from Alexandria; every piece 
for which a provenance can be ascertained comes from Middle or Upper Egypt. In general, 
few texts (Christian or otherwise) have been found in the Nile Delta because it is consid- 
erably more moist and humid, which significantly diminishes the afterlife of a text. While 
it may be possible that some, or even many, of the earliest extant Christian texts origin- 
ally came from Alexandria, this cannot be proven, and the evidence itself suggests that 
many of the extant fragments we possess were probably produced in centres outside of 
Alexandria (Roberts 1979). Far and away the most important Christian centre within 
Egypt, in terms of the number of texts it has produced, is the provincial metropolis of 
Oxyrhynchus (modern el-Bahnasa), located some 180 km south of Cairo. Excavated at 
the turn of the twentieth century by Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, two Oxford 
dons in search of ancient Greek manuscripts, the rubbish heaps of Oxyrhynchus have 
yielded tens of thousands of papyri (Parsons 2007). Among these are hundreds of frag- 
ments of early Christian texts that all date before the seventh century cE. In addition to 
biblical fragments, other Christian texts like those from the apostolic fathers (e.g. Shepherd 
of Hermas) or certain patristic writers (e.g. Melito, Irenaeus) as well as miscellaneous 
texts like homilies, commentaries, dialogues, and hymns have been found (Blumell 
and Wayment 2015). The importance of Oxyrhynchus for the study of NT manuscripts 
is illustrated by the fact that 56 (or 40 per cent) of the 139 known NT papyri come from 
this city (Map 1.1). 

The earliest Christian artefacts from Oxyrhynchus are a couple of second-century 
fragments: )'°*/P.Oxy. LXIV 4404 (Matt) and 9?°/P.Oxy. L 3523 (John). In third-century 
remains there is a marked jump in the number of Christian texts; at the same time, indi- 
vidual Christians begin to appear in the papyrological record in letters, orders, and official 
correspondence (Luijendijk 2008; Blumell 2012). Thus far, the most notable third-century 
Christian to appear in the documentary papyri is a man by the name of Sotas who issues, 
and receives, a number of ecclesiastical letters of recommendation (P. Alex. 29, PSI III 208, 
PSI IX 1041, P.Oxy. XXXVI 2785; see also P.Oxy. XII 1492). What is most significant 
about Sotas for the present purposes is that two of his letters are written on scraps 
of parchment (PSI III 208, PSI IX 1041), and not papyrus, which is highly unusual. Of the 
nearly 7,500 published letters from Egypt written in Greek between the third century 
BCE and seventh century CE, there are only two others written in Greek that are also 
written on parchment. Given these statistics, it is more than just coincidence that the same 
person would write two letters on parchment and strongly suggests something more is 
occurring. It seems, therefore, that the material evidence provided by these two letters 
suggests that the parchments on which they were written were leftover scraps from the 
production of texts and that Sotas was involved in the production of Christian manu- 
scripts at Oxyrhynchus. At the same time these letters were written, the manuscript 
evidence from Oxyrhynchus attests parchment manuscripts of biblical texts: P.Oxy. 
VI 847 (John 2.11-22); PSI I 5 (Jas 1.25-7); POxy. VIII 1080 (Rev 3.19-4:3); P.Oxy. LXVI 
4500 (Rev 11.15-18). Thus, as one perceptive scholar has pointed out, 'Behind a material 
detail—these two seemingly insignificant parchment scraps—I behold the contours of a 
Christian scriptorium at Oxyrhynchus (Luijendijk 2008:150-1; cf. Roberts 1979:24). 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN MANUSCRIPTS 


The ‘books (libri; BiBAca) of the first centuries CE were primarily scrolls (rotuli/ kóAuvàpo:). 
Manuscript remains from Egypt, Herculaneum, Palestine, and a few other locations and 
ancient artistic depictions of readers and writers reveal that Graeco-Roman culture had 
astrong preference for the roll as the standard format for producing texts (Johnson 2004). 
At the same time, the most common material used for scrolls was papyrus (charta/yaprys), 
which was made from the papyrus plant (papyrus/sásvpos) that was indigenous to 
Egypt. Though papyrus was effectively the ‘paper’ ofthe ancient world (Pliny, HN 13.74-82; 
Lewis 1974:34-69), parchment (pergamena; weuBpava, dépua, 9upÜépa), made from 
animal skin (normally calves, goats, and sheep), was also used as a writing medium 
(Pliny, HN 13.21f.). To manufacture a roll, several sheets of papyrus were glued together 
to form along strip (kódna), or stitched together if it was made of parchment; though 
size could vary, it appears that rolls were usually anywhere from 22 to 38 cm in height 
and could be up to 15 m in length (Johnson 2004:143-52). Texts on rolls made from 
papyrus were typically written along the recto where the orientation of the plant fibre 
runs horizontally (instead ofthe verso where the orientation was vertical) because it was 
easier to write. Only very rarely was a text written on both sides of the roll (opistograph; 
Rev 5.1; Lucian, vit. auct. 9; Pliny, ep. 3.5.17; Martial, Spect. 8.62; Juvenal, Sat. 1.6). Text 
was written in columns (paginae/oeA(8es) which ranged from 5 to 10 cm in width and 
was broken up by inter-columnar margins which tended to be quite thin. In deluxe edi- 
tions, scrolls might have been fastened and tightly rolled around a wooden roller 
(umbilicuslòupaàós; Horace, epist. 14.8; Martial, Spect. 4.89) and might contain a visible 
tag (tituluslo(AAvBos) attached to the exterior that contained the title of the work 
(Cicero, Att. 4.8.2: P. Ant. I 21: a tag that contains /J(vóapos óAos “The complete Pindar’). 
Despite the overwhelming preference in Graeco- Roman society for the roll, which 
was also shared among Jewish scriptural texts as evinced by the Dead Sea Scrolls (DSS), 
early Christian Scriptures were overwhelmingly written in a codex, or book, format 
(Hurtado 2006:44-53). In fact, it was not until the fourth century in general that the 
Graeco-Roman world at large began to prefer the codex to the scroll (Roberts and Skeat 
1983:35-7). In contrast to the roll, the codex was made of leaves of papyrus (or parchment) 
fastened together like a modern book and had a precursor in Roman tabula where two 
(diptych), or more (triptych, polytych), wooden plates were fastened together for note- 
books (Livy 6.1.2; Quintilian, inst. 10.3.31; Martial, Spect. 14.184-92; Pliny, HN 35.7; 
Bagnall 2009:70-90). The earliest codices seem to have been single-quire and could 
hold a maximum of around 250 pages (about 125 leaves) before the spine became strained 
and a bulge in the centre of the book was created (Skeat 1969:65-7). The earliest single- 
quire codices that preserve scriptural texts are 9^? (Pauline Epistles), Y“ (Revelation), 
and 97? (Luke and John); however, there are also a few early codices that were made 
of multiple quires like °° (John) and 9*? (Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, Acts). Before the 
fourth century, pandect bibles—which could have contained both the OT and NT 
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between two covers—were probably non-existent as the codicological technology 
required to facilitate such a massive tome had not yet been refined and developed. 

Many utilitarian reasons have been put forth to explain the early Christian preference 
for the codex over the roll as the preferred format for scriptural transmission (Hurtado 
2006:63-9): it had a practical advantage in terms of cost (Roberts and Skeat 1983:45-53); 
it was easier to carry and was ideal for evangelization (cf. Martial, Spect. 1.2); it more 
readily facilitated locating scriptural passages (Metzger and Ehrman 2005:12-13); and it 
was easier to use because it only required one hand and not two. While such reasons may 
have been contributing factors, none can readily account for the very early, and seem- 
ingly widespread, use ofthe codex by Christians—only a handful of NT papyri were not 
written in codex format (9^ 1> !* 2> 134), A fairly recent hypothesis has suggested that 
because a single codex (multi-quire) could contain far more text than one roll—which 
could typically contain up to about 1,500 lines—it could accommodate multiple treatises 
between two covers; thus, the formation of the canon may have been a factor in the choice 
of the codex (Trobisch 2000; Hurtado 2006:59; Kruger 2013:20-2). As a result, an inher- 
ent relationship may have existed between the form and the content and the choice by 
early Christians to prefer this technology ( Table 1.3). 

This does not imply, of course, that all early Christian scriptural codices were uni- 
form, since there was variation in size, layout, format, make, and material. The earliest 
evidence shows that papyrus was the most common material for early Christian Scriptures, 
although as one moves into the late third, fourth, and subsequent centuries, there is a 
growing use of parchment (Turner 1977:37-9). While the use of parchment may have 
expanded because it was more durable than papyrus and was deemed more valuable, it 
was also considerably more expensive (Kotsifou 2007:61-3; Bagnall 2009:50-69). When 
Constantine ordered fifty de luxe copies of the 'sacred Scriptures for the churches of 
Constantinople he specifically instructed that they be made of ‘parchment’ (d:p0épa; 
Eusebius, v.C. 4.36). Asthe use of parchment evolved, not only were de luxe editions ofthe 
Bible written on parchment, but in a few rare cases the parchment was even dyed purple 
to give it an added aesthetic appeal (Booker 1997). In fact, because parchment was so 


Table 1.3 Extant early Christian literary texts by format 


Text I| ce I/I ce Ill ce I/I CE 


Roll Codex Roll Codex Roll Codex Roll Codex 


Septuagint (LXX) 1 3 1 7 4 24 3 15 
New Testament - 3 - 4 4 33] 1 8 
Shepherd of Hermas - - 1 1 2 4 1 1 
Patristic Text - - 2 1 1 1 5 
Apocrypha (OT and NT) 1 = 5 3 1 2 
Unidentified Homilies, 1 - 2 2 6 6 6 4 


Commentaries, etc. 
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valuable it was periodically reused with the previous underlying text scraped or washed 
away to prepare for a new text (palimpsest); Codex Ephraemi Rescriptus (C), a fifth- 
century biblical manuscript (OT [LXX] and NT), was later erased and reused in the 
twelfth century for the sermons of St Ephrem. 

In terms of size, early Christian scriptural codices varied greatly and ranged from 
41cm in height down to less than 10 cm, and also varied in width. To the end ofthe third 
century it appears that on average they tended to be above 20 cm in height (Hurtado 
2006:162-3). 9^? and 9^, which sometimes preserve entire pages (with margins), meas- 
ure about 20 x 25 cm (W x H) and 13.0 x 26.0 cm (W x H) respectively. Likewise, *° 
from the first half of the third century measures about 16 x 27 cm (W x H) (Figure 1.1). 
However, since many of the earliest fragments of Christian Scriptures are quite small, 
only occupying a portion of a page, reconstructing the contours and dimensions of the 
codex from which they came can be difficult. A notable feature of some early Christian 
codices is their tendency to be quite small and so they have been given the designation 
of ‘miniature’ (Turner 1977:51, defined as less than 10 cm in width). Such codices are 
mostly made of parchment and contain a high number of texts that came to be deemed 
‘non-canonical’ (Kruger 2013:26-7). It has accordingly been suggested that a codex’s size 
reflected how the manuscript was used; smaller copies were primarily intended for 


FIGURE 1.1 Page from 946, end of Romans and start of Hebrews 
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personal use while larger copies were probably used in communal and liturgical settings 
(Gamble 1995:236; Hurtado 2011:75). 

In terms of page layout, early Christian manuscripts tend to have been written in one 
column per page with straight margins, giving the text a distinct rectangular or square 
shape. While there are a few notable exceptions that are written with two columns per 
page (9^ ^^ *7 [late second/early third century cE], 0171 [late second/early third century 
cE]; probably Y`"? [third century cE]), it is not generally until the fourth and subsequent 
centuries that two-, three-, and even four-column formats become more common in 
Christian manuscripts: Codex Vaticanus has three columns; Codex Sinaiticus has four 
columns, and Codex Alexandrinus (A) has two columns as do ** (seventh century cE) 
and 9)** (eighth century cE). The early Coptic and Latin manuscripts likewise employ 
the single-column format, and in early non-Christian codices of the Roman and 
Byzantine periods there is also a clear preference for the single-column format 
(Turner 1977:101-85). 

Like other ancient prose texts, a feature of early Christian Scriptures, as well as early 
Christian texts in general, was that they were written with no word division (scriptio 
continua), at least until the eighth century cz. While some ancient Latin texts initially 
contained word division, it was not universal, and eventually this habit was given up in 
order to conform to Greek custom. As a result, the earliest extant Latin biblical texts 
were written without separation, as were all of the earliest Greek and Coptic manu- 
scripts. Even for a skilled lector, picking up and reading a text smoothly and proficiently 
at first sight would have been extremely difficult (Cribiore 2001:189-90), and persons 
who could read fluently ‘at sight’ without any previous preparation were deemed excep- 
tional (Petronius, Sat. 75.4: librum ab oculo legit). Therefore, it is probably best to imagine 
that lectors of early Christian manuscripts analysed and studied the text before public 
reading in order to interpret its proper division, prosody, and delivery (Lucian, De mort. 
Peregr. 11; Justin, 1 apol. 67.1; Tertullian, praescr. 41; Hippolytus, trad. 11; Cyprian, ep. 38.2, 
39.1; Const. App. 2.47, 8.22; Jerome, ep. 147.6). For example, even a familiar passage in 
English might suddenly become somewhat cryptic when written in this way: 


godsolovedtheworldthathegavehisonlybegottensonthatwhoeverbelievesinhi 
mshouldnotperishbuthaveeternallifeindeedgoddidnotsendthesonintothew 
orldtocondemntheworldbutinorderthattheworldmightbesavedthroughhim 


While scriptio continua would have made reading more difficult, as word division 
facilitates comprehension and interpretation, this generally did not pose significant 
interpretative difficulties, even if there are places where there is some ambiguity over 
how to divide words (Metzger and Ehrman 2005:22-3; Mark 10.40, àAVoís hroiuaortar 
or ddois :jrotuac Tau Rom 7.14, otóapev or ofda uév; 1 Tim 3.16, kai óuodoyovuévws 
uéya éovív or Kal ouodoyobmev ws péya éor(v). Nonetheless, there are some claims that 
this led to problems: Irenaeus reports how faulty stops, mispronunciations, and the erro- 
neous use of hyperbaton led certain readers ofthe scriptures to heretical interpretations 
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(haer. 3.7.1-2); Augustine likewise recorded how various NT phrases could be erroneously 
read aloud, leading to unorthodox interpretations if they were not punctuated prop- 
erly (doctr. chr. 3.1-6). By contrast, the Hebrew texts of the DSS were generally written 
with slight word division as were the LXX texts from Qumran and Nahal Hever 
(Tov 1990:9-12). 


Other Inscriptional Features 


In comparison to modern editions, early Christian biblical manuscripts are quite bare, 
although in some there are a few extra-textual features that appear to shed light on 
how these texts were employed and read. Among the earliest Christian manuscripts of 
the third century is a system of pagination that was placed in the upper margin, either 
in the centre or outer margin. As Greek employed a system of alphanumerics where every 
letter had a corresponding numeric value (i.e. a = 1, f = 2, y = 3, etc.), page numbers were 
simple letter combinations written with a supralinear stroke to indicate that they should 
be taken as a number (e.g. «B = 23, i£ = 617). While pagination was not very common, as 
less than 20 per cent of Christian scriptural manuscripts contain it (including the de 
luxe editions like Codex Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, and Sarravianus-Colbertinus), its mere 
presence may suggest that referencing or locating a passage was important in that text 
(Mugridge 2016:72-5). In a day before versification and chapter division as we have 
them today, pagination could have greatly facilitated locating passages. As one moves 
into the fourth and fifth centuries, an early system of chapter division or capitulation 
(xepaAva) emerges in certain manuscripts, of which the oldest extant system can be 
found in Codex Vaticanus (not to be confused with modern chapter division in the 
Bible that was added in the thirteenth century by the Archbishop of Canterbury). 
Most xepaAva were accompanied by a title (rírAos) that described the chapter (von 
Soden 1902:405f.). So too, the Eusebian Canons (xavóves), a system designed to identify 
and locate passages in the four Gospels with either the same or similar content, are 
attested at this time (Edwards 2010; for details of this system see Eusebius, ep. Carp.); it 
may even be possible that a precursor to the Eusebian system, perhaps based on the par- 
allels and divisions supposedly developed by Ammonius Saccas (c.175-242 CE), can be 
detected in some third-century papyri (Wayment and Trotter 2016). Finally, prologues 
(argumentalomoÜécews) began to appear in a few manuscripts, Greek and Latin, begin- 
ning in the fifth century. 

Within the scriptural text itself, there are also some extra-textual features that served 
as early reading and/or interpretative aids. In general, there is very little punctuation of 
any kind in early Christian manuscripts, or Graeco-Roman literature as a whole, before 
the seventh century cE. Among the earliest forms of punctuation in Christian manu- 
scripts is the use of diaeresis (or trema) where two dots were frequently placed above 
vowels, typically iota and upsilon (e.g. (and i), to make a distinction (6:aípeois) between 
a single vowel and a diphthong. An apostrophe (’) was used to mark elision (typically 
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gutturals) or the end of a noun that could not be declined (i.e. certain Hebrew names), 
and rough breathings (^) sometimes appear to differentiate pronouns from homonyms. 
In general, accents (acute ['], grave [], and circumflex [~]) are absent in early manuscripts 
until the introduction of ninth-century minuscule (Aland and Aland 1995:128-58). 
High, medial, and low points (e.g. °, -, .) were used to mark sense breaks, although what 
exactly the rationale is for the different heights is unclear. Other early ways to signal 
sense divisions include ekthesis (éx@eous) (letters in the line extend into the left margin) 
or eisthesis (eto0eocis) (letters in the line are indented), and letters were sometimes written 
in markedly different sizes (allographs) to indicate breaks in the text (e.g. A and a, B 
and f, etc.). Likewise, there is also the use of paragrapho: (zrapáypaqos) (—) or a forked 
paragraphoi (>—) to mark division in the text. When such features are present in a manu- 
script it is best to understand them as lectional aids and that the manuscript in question 
was used primarily for public reading (Charlesworth 2011; Kloppenborg 2016). Thus, 
despite the fact that ancient manuscripts generally did not make many concessions to 
the reader, such markers in select Christian manuscripts, beyond benefiting the liturgical 
lectors who were reading them, may have also enfranchised a wider group of people into 
Christian pubic reading beyond just literary elites (Hurtado 2012). 

The most notable, and indeed distinct, of these extra-textual features in Christian 
manuscripts is the use ofthe so-called nomina sacra in Greek, Latin, and Coptic manu- 
scripts (Traube 1907). Certain ‘sacred names’ like eos, xupios, unoous, xpioros, and 
mvevua Were abbreviated in Christian manuscripts either though suspension or more 
typically by contraction along with the use ofa supralinear stroke (e.g., Beos > Os, wjoovs > is 
Or ins, mvevua > va). Over time other words were added to this compendium: avOporos, 
TATNP, VLOS, LapanA, ovpavos, cwrnyp, and Saud (Aland 1976:420-8). In Y°, which pre- 
serves Romans 1.1-7, there is a very high concentration of nomina sacra; in eleven lines 
of text eighteen nomina sacra are employed attesting seven different words: ypioros, 
inoous, eos, vios, mvevua, kvpios, and waryp (Figure 1.2). The origin of this practice, 
which is already attested in second-century fragments, is unclear, but may have had its 
roots in Jewish scribal practice where there was reverence in the textual handling of the 
tetragrammaton (Tuckett 2003; Hurtado 2006:95-134). The widespread use of nomina 
sacra across Christian manuscripts most likely attests to some degree of organization or 
even standardization in manuscript production (Charlesworth 2016; Roberts 1979:26—48). 
A related, though not identical, feature of some early Christian manuscripts (9** 575) is 
the use of the 'staurogram' (T) in the words ‘cross’ (oravpós) and the verb ‘to crucify’ 
(oravpów). Here it is used in place of the letter combination —avp- and appears as oos or 
ofow (Mugridge 2016131). While it is not a genuine abbreviation like the nomina sacra, 
since it is not accompanied by a supralinear stroke, it is certainly signalling some kind 
of attention to the 'cross/crucifixion. It may even function as a pictorial representa- 
tion of the crucifixion, and if so, it is the earliest known depiction (Hurtado 2006:139-52). 
Christian manuscripts are otherwise devoid of illumination of any kind before the sixth 
century (i.e. Codex Sinopensis and Codex Rossanensis). 

Other features of early Christian manuscripts that deserve brief mention are the 
presence of titles, colophons, and hermeneiai. While it appears that titles of certain 
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FIGURE 1.2 P.Oxy. III 209 (Ms GR SM 2218), beginning of Rom. 1, high concentration of 
nomina sacra 


NT books as we have them today, namely the Gospels, were not originally included 
(Justin, 1 apol. 67.1), and books were principally known by their incipits (i.e. first line 
of text: apyn rov evayyeAov oov xpi Tov [Mark 1.1]), by the later part of the second 
century titles are attested (Muratorian Fragment Irenaeus, haer. 3.11.8). While many of the 
early fragments do not contain the beginning or end ofa book so that it is not possible to 
determine whether there is a superscription or a subscription, in some early third-century 
texts they are present: )*° (mpos eBpauovs; mpos kopwÜovs; à mpos piAummnatous; etc.); P°° 
and Y”? (evayyeAvov kara voavvqv); Y? (tovda erioroàn). Over time they become greatly 
expanded and more elaborate as various epithets or other details are attached to the 
names of biblical authors appearing in the title (Metzger and Ehrman 2005:270-1). 
Associated with the employment of titles is the adoption of colophons written by the 
copyist who prepared the manuscript. Before the fourth century there is only one extant 
colophon that appears in 9? at the end of 1 and 2 Peter, where the copyist wrote: ecpyvn 
Tw ypapavtı kat Tw avayıivwokovT (‘peace to the one who has written and to him who is 
reading). From the fourth century onward colophons began to be more common, 
lengthy, and descriptive as copyists would include their names, date, divine warnings, 
descriptions about the production ofthe text, or in some instances self-deprecating epi- 
thets (Wendel 1950; Metzger 1981:20-1; Irenaeus apud Eusebius, h.e. 5.20.2). Finally, a 
few of the earliest manuscripts contain hermeneiai (épunveta) or ‘interpretations, the 
earliest of which may occur in *°, a small fragment once dated to the later part of the 
third century cE but now believed to be later (Orsini and Clarysse 2012:459-60) and 
which contains John 3.34. After the scriptural passage there is a pithy statement that 
reads: epuņvia adyOn cori ra MeAaAqueva] sap avrov cav o[v ev avrois] wpedAnOyon T 
(Interpretation: the things that have been spoken by him are true if you will be benefited 
in them T"). Thus, one can detect in such hermeneiai a rudimentary reflection on the 
passage in question (Jones 2014). 
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SCRIBES AND SCRIPTORIA 


While it is common to talk about the copyists and transmitters of early Christian 
Scriptures and other literature as ‘scribes; this designation is quite generic, as there was a 
wide range of terms (both Greek and Latin) used in antiquity for persons involved in 
scribal activities (Haines-Eitzen 2000:21-40). Though the most common word used for 
‘scribes’ (scribae; ypaupareîs) can imply literary activity, one of the principal meanings 
of those so identified in Graeco-Roman society had to do with administration and 
clerking (see Acts 19.35, where the title is principally used for a city administrator). Thus, 
many different persons such as local administrators, clerks, secretaries, accountants, and 
in some circumstances even slaves (Cicero, Att. 13.3), performed scribal activities. On the 
other hand, there were terms used for what may be regarded as ‘professional scribes’ 
(librarii; BiBAvoypapou; kaMwypáqow), whose primary task was to copy and prepare 
manuscripts for a wealthy patron, a library, or a book dealer (bibliopola; BiBAvoKarnAos). 
The difference between ‘scribes’ and the scribal products of others is illustrated in the 
price edict of Diocletian from 301 CE, where the Emperor stipulates how much ‘scribes’ 
can charge: “To a scribe (scriptor): 25 denarii for 100 lines of first-rate bookhand; 
20 denarii for 110 lines in second rate bookhand; to a notary writing petitions or deeds, 
10 denarii for 100 lines’ (Edictum de pretiis rerum venalium 7.39—41). Bearing this in 
mind, and coupled with a general reticence in Christian sources for the first couple of 
centuries regarding who was actually copying and producing texts, it begs the question 
of what kind of ‘scribes’ were copying and producing early Christian manuscripts. 

In the NT itself there are indirect references to the employment of ‘scribes’ in the pro- 
duction of various books (Rom 16.22; Gal 6.11; Richards 2004:81-93), but the references 
provide little information regarding who they actually were and in what capacity they 
functioned with respect to the production of the book in question. At the start of the 
second century Lucian of Samosata makes a passing remark about Christian ‘scribes’ 
(ypaparets), but it is not directly associated with the production of manuscripts 
(De mort. Peregr. 11). The only Christian reference to the copying ofa text in the second 
century is found in the Shepherd of Hermas, where Hermas reports that he copied a book 
‘letter by letter, for I could not distinguish the syllables (Vis. 2.1.4). Hermas, who is 
nowhere in the text described as a trained scribe, acted as his own copyist; when he was 
finished, he began circulating copies among the Church in Rome (vis. 2.4.3). The picture 
that emerges from the Shepherd of Hermas is one of private copying (and circulation). 
Likewise, as one moves into the early third century, a similar scenario is presented; during 
the episcopate of Zephyrinus (bishop of Rome c.198-217 CE) a story is alleged of two 
laymen (one of whom was a banker) who made various copies of the Scriptures, albeit 
corrupt, and circulated them (Eusebius, h.e. 5.28). 

Turning to the earliest extant manuscript evidence from the second and early third 
century, all signs point to the fact that these were not ‘professional’ productions akin 
to some of the noteworthy specimens of classical literature. The scripts of the earliest 
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manuscript are not written with a professional ‘bookhand’ but rather in what has been 
described as a ‘reformed documentary’ hand (Roberts 1979:12-17), implying that the 
producers of such manuscripts were not trained calligraphers or well accustomed to 
producing books. This does not imply that such manuscripts were necessarily of low 
quality, or that those who produced them were unskilled, but it does indicate something 
about the status of the first Christian copyists and the context in which these manu- 
scripts were most likely produced. For the first few centuries it is probably best to 
imagine that Christian scribes who copied Scriptures were not professional copyists 
involved in the commercial book trade but rather ‘multifunctional scribes who worked in 
a number of different literary spheres (clerks, secretaries, registrars, low-level adminis- 
tration, etc.) and could copy scriptural texts (Haines-Eitzen 2000:68). Thus, it seems 
likely that many early Christians self-produced their texts individually, in small 
private ‘scribal’ networks, or in local communities and congregations. Based on the 
available evidence, this model appears to have been in operation at Oxyrhynchus even 
into the latter part ofthe third century (Luijendijk 2008:144-51). Though it has been argued 
that early Christian manuscripts must have been created in a somewhat controlled con- 
text because they share certain conventions (Charlesworth 2011), it needs to be remem- 
bered that all the early evidence comes from Egypt so that we are not privy to any 
widespread geographical diversity. 

Where the earliest Christians copied their texts is also a matter of some speculation 
and debate. While it was once supposed that early copies ofthe Scriptures were produced 
in ‘scriptoria akin to the early medieval model, where a reader (lector, avayvaorys) 
would read (or cantillate) the Scriptures and monks would simultaneously copy manu- 
scripts under close supervision of a monastic superior (praepositus; tyyodpevos), such 
a view is anachronistic for the first four or five centuries. By the sixth century there 
is evidence for Christian scriptoria closer to this model (Cassiodorus, inst. 1.15, 30; 
Mugridge 2004), but the early evidence is piecemeal and even the term 'scriptoria poses 
a problem of definition (Gamble 1995:191). Derived from the Latin term scriptorius, this 
term is not used in the context ofa 'scriptoria or ‘writing room until the tenth or eleventh 
century (Niermeyer and Van de Kieft 2002:1236). Likewise, there is no corresponding 
Greek term that is used in early Christian sources; the closest term could perhaps be 
ypapetov, which served as a registry or record office, but there is no early evidence that it 
was ever used by Christians for a scriptorium. Furthermore, while it is often taken for 
granted that Alexandria, Caesarea, Jerusalem, or Rome had Christian scriptoria from at 
least the second century (Zuntz 1953), the actual evidence is elusive. All the same, as 
some early manuscripts show signs of correction, it should be assumed that there were 
some early controls over the production process (Charlesworth 2016), but this need not 
be anything more than a fellow copyist or proof reader (anagnosta; dvop8wrys) checking 
the text and need not imply that a large editorial apparatus was in place. 

By the later part of the fourth century things would change significantly, and the 
manuscript evidence provided by Codex Vaticanus and especially Codex Sinaiticus 
reveals a formal process of revision and correction that was carried out during and after 
the manuscript was completed (Jongkind 2007). In fact, over time a whole system of 
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scribal sigla and notations were developed and added to manuscripts marking errors, 
omissions, additions, or general questions about the manuscript (Mugridge 2016:101-6). 
So too, a notation system was even developed marking passages of contested authenticity 
beginning in the third century. Origen, for example, noted that an obelus (0feAós; e.g. -, 
z, X) or an asterisk (&orepíoxos; e.g. X) marked passages in the LXX (and Hebrew) 
whose origin was in dispute (Origen, comm. in Matt. 15.14); some ofthese notations can 
be found in early Christian manuscripts of the LXX (Schironi 2015). On the other hand, 
in Codex Sinaiticus one of the correctors of the manuscript placed a series of dots 
around Luke 22.43-44 (fol. 244b col. 3), which was originally included in the manuscript, 
to mark the passage as spurious or perhaps even remove it altogether. This is interesting 
since about this time there was much debate over whether or not Luke 22.43-4 was 
authentic (Epiphanius, anc. 31.4—5; Hilary, trin. 10.41.1; Jerome, Pelag. 2.16; Blumell 2014). 
All of this suggests some textual controls were in force during and after manuscripts 
were produced; but this did not stop persons from making their own copies of Scriptures 
much to the chagrin of certain ecclesiastical leaders (Augustine, doctr. chr. 2.11.16). 
Likewise, ancient Christian literature is replete with warnings, complaints, and allega- 
tions of faulty transmission and scriptural corruption (Rev 22.18; Irenaeus, haer. 1.8.1; 
Eusebius, h.e. 4.23.12, 5.28.13-17; Tertullian, praescr. 38, Marc. 4.2; Origen, comm. in Matt. 
15.14, Cels. 2.27; Lactantius, div. inst. 4.30; Julian, Galil. 327A; Cyril, catech. 1.7; Ambrose, 
fid. 516; Chrysostom, hom. in Phil. 11; Jerome, praef. in libro Iob 41-8; Augustine, Conf. 
5.11, 21; Socrates, h.e. 7.32). Of course, the manuscripts themselves also attest to a wide 
range of variants. But this does not imply that they were recklessly produced; while 
corruptions do occur, both intentional and unintentional, and scribes could have a bad 
reputation (LXX Jer 8.8), the extant manuscript remains do usually show great care in 
their production. It has been noted that if there is any tendency by early Christian 
scribes copying scriptural texts it is that they tended to shorten the text rather than add 
to it (Royse 2007:705-36). 

In terms of how early Christians copied their manuscripts there is little direct evidence. 
To be sure, a copyist would have required the essential tools of the scribal trade like a 
reed pen (xdAapos or óóva£), a sharpening knife (ouiàn), a sponge (oroyyıiá) for erasures 
and wiping the pen, ink (atramentum/éAav), which was typically dark brown or back, 
and an ink well (atramentarium/peAavo9oyetov) for storage. But the exact method by 
which the early copyists carried out their work is a matter of some conjecture since there 
is virtually no evidence for the use of tables, desks, or chairs aside from much later 
anachronistic depictions of how early Christians supposedly produced their texts. Based 
on much earlier pre-Christian evidence it appears that copyists would sit on the ground 
or on a stool and rest the section of the codex or roll upon their knee (Skeat 2004:1-10). 
The extant evidence suggests that production was done primarily by copying from an 
exemplar instead of having a text read aloud and writing down what one heard; in fact, 


some of the variants that appear in early manuscripts can be easily attributed to tran- 
scriptional errors (i.e. haplography, dittography, homoioteleuton, etc.; cf. Origen, comm. 
in Matt. 15.14). Hermas reports copying his text letter by letter' (vis. 2.1.4), showing he 
was working from an exemplar. In a colophon of one of the works of Irenaeus preserved 
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by Eusebius (h.e. 5.20.2), the copyist is warned carefully and faithfully to reproduce 
the text and ‘collate’ (àvriBáAAew) it against the exemplar: the colophon presupposes 
the transcription will be the work ofa single scribe copying from an exemplar. Likewise, 
the recording of stichoi (versus; oriyo.)—a line that usually measured between fifteen 
or sixteen syllables and was roughly the same length as a hexameter verse—at the end 
of certain early copies of NT manuscripts suggests they were copied visually from an 
exemplar (9*5; Houghton 2016:21). But this does not imply that dictation was never 
used in the copying process. In the detached portion of Codex Sinaiticus (i.e. Codex 
Frederico-Augustanus) there are two scribal notes, one at the end of 2 Esdras and the 
other at the end of Esther. These claim that certain portions were collated against a 
much earlier autograph manuscript made by Pamphilus of Caesarea (d. 16 Feb. 309 CE), 
andat the end of that manuscript the notes record the following colophon purportedly 
given by Pamphilus himself: "This volume has been transcribed from, and corrected 
by the Hexapla of Origen, as corrected by his own hand. Antoninus, the confessor, 
collated (àvréBaAev), and I, Pamphilus, corrected (8:6p0«oa) the volume in prison, 
by the favour and enlargement of God" (Skeat 2004:18; Grafton and Williams 2006:186) 
(Figure 1.3). 


FIGURE 1.3. Colophon by Pamphilus as preserved by Codex Sinaiticus (2 Esdras: Quire 36 fol. 5r 
col. 3) 
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Taking the colophon at face value, Antoninus appears to have read the text while 
Pamphilus made corrections and copied. Thus, while the early use of dictation does not 
seem to have been especially prevalent, when multiple scribes were involved in the pro- 
duction of a text some dictation may have been involved in various stages. Furthermore, 
as dictation of certain kinds of texts (namely letters) was common in the ancient world 
(Cicero, Att. 2.23; 3.15.8; 7.13; 8.15; 12.32.1; 13.32; Pliny, HN 7.91; Plutarch, Caes. 17.7; Fronto, 
Ep. Ad Marcum Caesarem. 4.7), and it is evident from various sources that Christian 
sermons, lectures, homilies, dialogues, and commentaries could be transcribed viva voce 
(Rufinus, hist. 11.7; Jerome, Ephes. 2; Socrates, h.e. 6.4; Augustine, ep. 174 and retract. 2.41), 
dictation may well have been used at times in the production of some early biblical manu- 
scripts (Skeat 2004:15-24). 

With the onset of the third century the evidence begins to suggest a more ‘professional’ 
publication process of Christian Scripture in Christian centres. The rise of ecclesiastical 
libraries in the third century would have naturally facilitated the production of manu- 
scripts (Jerusalem: h.e. 6.20.1; Caesarea: h.e. 7.32.25; Grafton and Williams 2006:56-69; 
Williams 2006:136-66). The most often cited passage attesting this comes from Eusebius, 
when describing the literary resources available to Origen at the library of Caesarea 
c.232 CE: For as he dictated there were ready at hand more than seven shorthand-writers 
(raxvypáqou), who relieved each other at fixed times, and as many copyists (PugAvoypáqoo:), 
as well as girls trained for beautiful writing (xaAMypágoi) ..: (h.e. 6.23; cf. Epiphanius, 
haer. 64.3.5). While this scenario is unique, and Origen is not dictating verbatim the 
Scriptures for copying purposes, but rather lecturing, it certainly highlights that by 
the third century Christian texts could be produced in a more ‘professional’ manner. 
As Christian libraries developed and grew in the third and especially fourth centuries 
there would naturally be an association with the production of Christian Scripture and 
books in general (Jerome, ep. 49.3). It is clear that some notable libraries possessed a staff 
who not only maintained the collection but also copied and recopied the texts; in c.350 
CE the library at Caesarea was recopied en masse by Euzoius and his staff because the 
books were becoming worn out (Jerome, vir. ill. 113.1). On this final point, while little is 
known with certainty about the average shelf life of a manuscript in the ancient world, 
there is some indication that in exceptional cases they could remain in use for upwards 
of two centuries (Houston 2009:248-51; Evans 2015). 

As with ecclesiastical libraries, churches were often places where Scriptures were 
read and may even have been produced (Markschies 2015:266-80). Churches possessed 
collections of books, and in fact, the first edict of the ‘Great Persecution’ issued by 
Diocletian in February of 303 CE presumed that churches were places where books 
could be found (Eusebius, h.e. 8.2.4; Gesta apud Zenophilum 186.20-4; cf. P.Oxy. 
XXXIII 2673 and Choat and Yuen-Collingridge 2009). A unique papyrus from the 
seventh or eighth century provides a fragmentary inventory of a churchs collection of 
books from somewhere in Egypt (P.Lugd.Bat. XXV 13); while the inventory is domin- 
ated by NT books, it also lists a number of patristic texts by authors such as Serapion (of 
Thmuis), Basil, Chrysostom, and Gregory (of Nazianzus), and the books are divided 
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between parchment and papyrus manuscripts. By the later fourth century, monks, and 
by extension monasteries, were the principal vehicles for the production of Christian 
Scriptures (Kotsifou 2007; Maravela-Solbakk 2008; Robinson 2011:130-43); there are 
various references to monks copying scriptural texts from the fourth century onward 
(Rufinus, apol. 2.11; Palladius, h. Laus. 32, 38; Athanasius, apol. Const. 4). Some monasteries 
even had ‘professional scribes’ (xaAAvypagor) in connection to their libraries (V. Pach. 
40; Palladius, h. Laus. 32.12). Monks copied texts for themselves, friends, their monastic 
library, and might even carry out this work on a commercial basis (Palladius, h. Laus. 
7.4; Rapp 1991:134-6). At present the best manuscript evidence for the actual production 
of biblical texts at a monastery comes from Naqlun just south of the Fayum (Egypt) that 
has yielded a number of texts from the sixth century (Derda 1995). Finally, bookshops 
became a place where scriptural manuscripts could be purchased and made to order 
(Trobisch 2000; Casson 2001:78; Augustine, serm. 114B.15, 198.20; Psal. 36.1). 


CIRCULATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


Paul’s letters give the impression that texts were primarily circulated by co-workers and 
associates and were then publicly read in groups or congregations (Rom 16.1, 2 Cor 2.9; 
Eph 6.21, Col 4.7, 16, 1 Thess 5.27, 2 Pet 3.15-16). Ignatius letters from the start of the second 
century seem to have circulated following a similar pattern (Philad. 13.1-2), and Hermas 
gives his revelation to two associates who in turn circulate it to other congregations by 
having it read aloud (vis. 2.4.3). In certain respects, the picture that emerges of the early 
circulation of Christian texts, where they were initially exchanged in smaller networks 
among immediate associates, appears to mirror the early scribal networks in which 
manuscripts were produced. Nonetheless, there is some evidence that texts could 
still circulate far and wide in a relatively short period of time after production. For 
example, a second- or early third-century fragment of Irenaeus’ Against Heresies from 
Oxyrhynchus (P.Oxy. III 405) might suggest the rapid dissemination and circulation of 
this text from Gaul to Egypt shortly after it was written (Roberts 1979:53; Blumell and 
Wayment 2015:287-90). Likewise, the account of the ‘Martyrs of Lugdunum (Lyons) 
preserved in Book Five of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History from the latter part of the second 
century reveals that communities as far apart as Gaul and Asia Minor were exchanging 
texts (Eusebius, h.e. 5.1.1-3). 

Moving into the third and fourth centuries one can detect greater circulation and dis- 
semination of Christian manuscripts corresponding with the emergence of large-scale 
ecclesiastical networks. The evidence provided by the third-century episcopal corres- 
pondence of Dionysius of Alexandria, Fabian of Antioch, Sixtus of Rome, and Cyprian 
of Carthage reveals that letters and texts were moving all over the empire (Eusebius, h.e. 
6.40.1; 6.46.1—5; 7.3.14; Cyprian, ep. 44-5, 47-50, 57, 59, 60). Major centres (i.e. Alexandria, 
Antioch, Rome, etc.) served as hubs of communication and correspondence from which 
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texts of all kinds were disseminated and relayed to surrounding regions. Here it may be 
noted that for the first few centuries, Christian expansion, and by extension the circula- 
tion of texts, appears to have moved along pre-existing lines of communication and 
commerce in the larger Roman Empire where major cities were vital nodes in that 
process (Stark 2006:8-13, 63-83). 

In the first part of the fourth century the epistolary and pamphleteering war carried 
out between Arius and Alexander demonstrates not only the extent of Christian net- 
works but also how quickly and widely texts could circulate. Furthermore, Constantine's 
request (c.335 CE) for fifty complete bibles (OT and NT) to be prepared in Caesarea and 
sent to Constantinople not only attests to how, under special circumstances, copies of 
the Scriptures could circulate, but it also highlights an innovation that had potential 
implications for how Christian texts in the future could be rapidly transported via the 
cursus publicus (‘imperial post’) (Eusebius, v.C. 4.36; cf. Eusebius, v.C. 3.6; cf. Ammianus 
Marcellinus 21.16.18). Similarly, just a few years later (c.341) Athanasius was given orders 
by Constans to prepare copies of the Scriptures and to send them (apol. Const. 4.2). 
Notwithstanding these examples of long-distance textual dissemination and circula- 
tion, many manuscripts probably circulated primarily on a more regional level among 
local congregations or networks of friends and associates. For example, P.Oxy. LXIII 
4365 (Figure 1.4), an early fourth-century letter, preserves a note exchanged between two 
women (?) from Oxyrhynchus or its environs that details the circulation of scriptural 
texts locally: "To my dearest lady sister, greetings in the Lord. Lend the Ezra, sinceIlent 
you the little Genesis (i.e. book of Jubilees). Farewell in God from us’ Likewise, there is 
evidence that monasteries in close geographical proximity exchanged and lent copies of 
the Scriptures (Kotsifou 2007; Maravela-Solbakk 2008). 


FIGURE 1.4 P.Oxy. LXIII 4365 
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CONCLUSION 


Even apart from the texts they transmit, early Christian scriptural remains can reveal 
something about those who produced, read, and interpreted them. In overwhelming 
numbers early Christians opted to transmit their sacred texts in codex form at a time 
when scrolls were still the dominant medium for literary works of all kinds; whatever 
the exact reason(s) for preferring this choice oftechnology, the extant evidence suggests 
that Christians adapted and perhaps even contributed to the advancement of this tech- 
nology. The culmination of this process was the great multi-quire pandect Bibles of the 
fourth century that could fit the entire Christian scriptural canon between two covers. 
Related to this codicological innovation was the development of various tools and 
an emerging apparatus and textual presentation that enhanced scriptural searching, 
cross-referencing, comparison, analysis, and paved the way for more advanced inter- 
pretative approaches. At the same time, the presence of lectional and interpretative aids 
and markers of various kinds not only shed light on how Christians were actually read- 
ing the text, but suggests that such texts were intended to be read publicly before an 
audience or congregation. The presence of nomina sacra probably reflects early Christian 
veneration, or at least reverence, for the realities they abbreviated; and the use of the 
staurogram, apart from being perhaps the earliest pictorial depiction of the crucifixion, 
might also reveal an early devotion to the cross in Christian texts. These features readily 
demonstrate that even apart from the text that these early fragments and manuscripts 
preserve and transmit, which is of no little significance, the medium is indeed an artefact, 
worthy of study in its own right and capable of shedding additional light on the larger inter- 
pretative and hermeneutical context of early Christianity. Through these early fragments 
and manuscripts not only do we get an idea of the mise-en-page of the scriptural texts that 
thelikes ofJustin, Origen, Eusebius, Athanasius, Jerome, and others may have read, but they 
may also provide some indications and insights into how early Christians interpreted them. 
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INTRODUCTION 


EARLY Christians were surrounded by many different versions of their Bible. Some of 
these were translations—into Latin, Syriac, and an array of other languages—that were 
composed by Christians who, in producing new versions of their Bible, deliberately 
introduced elements of Christian interpretation into these translations. Other versions—I 
have now in mind the Greek Bible—were claimed as authoritative Christian Scripture 
only after their composition. Their form was, for the most part, already predetermined 
and needed to be accounted for in Christian interpretation. They were, moreover, pro- 
duced by people who were either Jewish or very much steeped in Judaism. But here too 
translation played a key role: most of the texts in this Greek corpus were either transla- 
tions or deliberately assumed the form of a translated text (‘pseudo-translations’ in the 
LXX, such as Judith: Joosten 2007). Even the Greek NT was written in a language that was 
defined by earlier translational behaviour: from a linguistic point of view, much of the 
NT is indebted to the Semitic-coloured Greek ofthe LXX. Although these texts—the LXX, 
in particular—had an established textual form when they were accepted as Christian 
Scripture, early Christians nonetheless managed to include elements of interpretation 
in them, primarily by inserting changes in the handwritten copies through which they 
transmitted these texts. 

The preceding observations highlight the fluidity of Christian Bibles. Whether we 
attend to the production and transmission of new Bibles in vernacular languages, or the 
manuscript transmission of the Church's authoritative Greek Bible, over and over again 
we discover deliberate modifications that expressed Christian biblical interpretation, as 
valid as other forms of exegesis treated elsewhere in this volume. In fact, this form of 
scribal interpretation often exerted an influence that was markedly stronger than that 
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of any commentary or homily. For example, very early in the transmission history of 
Psalm 13.3 a Christian copyist purposely included in his handwritten Greek Psalter an 
addition from Romans 3.13-18, which Paul had assembled from a handful of other 
scriptural passages to strengthen his claim that Jews and Gentiles were subject to sin. 
This intentional insertion of an NT passage as a genuine part of Psalm 13.3 found its 
way into several important Greek manuscripts (such as the famous codex Vaticanus), 
as well as into Syriac, Bohairic, Sahidic, Ethiopic, and Arabic versions, and even into the 
Latin Vulgate (where it is marked with diacritical signs) (Rahlfs 1907:42 and 1931:30-1). 
Needless to say, for early Christian readers and commentators of the Psalms in any of 
these languages, this passage invited interpretation in the same way as any authentic, 
originally Jewish section of the Psalter text did. 

This example illustrates both the vital importance of the transmission history of the 
Bible for our present purpose and the potential of the various versions of the biblical 
text that circulated in the early Christian world, including the LXX, to carry Christian 
interpretative elements within. Even in cases where they were not translated, they were 
all, at the very least, transmitted by Christians, and transmission gave liberty for inter- 
pretative alteration. This leaves us with a situation that is nothing less than remarkable: 
the literary corpus that was Scripture and generated biblical interpretation, was itself to 
a certain extent a product of interpretation. Today it takes the use of a modern edition 
with a critical apparatus, or in Late Antiquity, exceptional text-critical ability (such as 
Jerome’s) to appreciate this phenomenon. And because neither critical texts nor height- 
ened philological abilities were available to most early Christian commentators, their 
biblical exegesis rarely articulated any awareness of the extent to which their argumen- 
tation proceeded from earlier interpretation. Arguably the most famous example of this 
lack of awareness is Justin Martyr's erroneous accusation that the Jews had removed an 
expression from Psalm 95.10a (LXX) which in fact was an inauthentic addition intro- 
duced by an earlier Christian copyist (dial. 73). 

In what follows, I introduce some of the biblical versions used as Scripture by 
Christians from Late Antiquity and argue how those versions, which were the starting 
point for Christian exegesis, were themselves shaped by Christian interpretation. The 
presentation is governed by chronology. I do not look beyond the eighth century (and in 
fact only seldom beyond the fifth). Christians translated their Greek OT and NT into 
a wide array of different languages, both in the West and the East. Of those many trans- 
lations, I only include in the discussion below those in Latin and Syriac. They receive 
less attention than the Greek versions, on which nearly all of those in other languages 
depend. Among those Greek versions, I focus almost exclusively on the Greek OT 
(a choice inspired by the chapter's requested focus on translated Scripture). When illus- 
trating my statements, I deliberately select examples from books in the margins of the 
biblical corpus (notably deuterocanonical ones). The reader is invited to conclude that 
when even those books are very clearly shaped by Christian interpretation, those that were 
of much more importance to Christianity (such as the Psalms, the Prophets, or the NT) 
bear that mark even more prominently. 
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GREEK BIBLICAL VERSIONS 


From its beginnings Christianity had as its Bible a collection of Greek texts, the largest 
part of which was produced by and for Jews. 


Old Testament 


The Greek OT is the Christian adoption of the collection of Jewish Greek texts that is 
conventionally labelled ‘Septuagint’ (or LXX). In essence, this term only applies to the 
first five books, as only they are reported by legend to have been translated by 72 (or, 
alternatively, 70) translators (see Fernández Marcos 2000:44-51). But the term has often 
been extended to denote the entire collection and is used in that sense in most of this 
chapter (see ed. Rahlfs and Hanhart 2006:XIX). 

The text of the LXX would be almost completely unknown if not for its Christian 
reception. For the period under consideration, not a single non-Christian document 
preserves the entire LXX. The vast majority ofthe evidence used by scholars to reconstruct 
the oldest reachable text of the LXX and document its subsequent history is Christian. 
Even the scholar who deals with the Jewish origins and the earliest, pre- Christian, his- 
tory of the LXX cannot escape the Christian evidence: the Jewish Letter of Aristeas, for 
example, has been handed down only in Christian manuscripts. Moreover, our current 
knowledge of many aspects relating to the LXX translation depends on early Christian 
views (see below). 

Today, the LXX is believed to be a collection of translations that were produced 
between the third century Bce and the early second century ce. These translations were 
not restricted to Alexandria, as some were also produced in the Holy Land. This major, 
unprecedented translation project would turn out to be of paramount importance to 
Christianity. Within the process, we can distinguish two main stages. 


The Greek Pentateuch (or: the Septuagint in the Strict Sense) 


For reasons that are still unclear, Jews in the Alexandrian diaspora started to translate 
the Hebrew Torah into Greek, probably in the third century BCE (presumably during 
the reign of Ptolemy II Philadelphus). This translation is described as a product of 
72 translators by a legend recorded in the Jewish work known as the Letter of Aristeas 
(Haelewyck 1998, no. 273; see now Wright 2015). 

Despite intensive scholarly study, several uncertainties still haunt this translation 
which resulted in the Greek Pentateuch: the incentive eludes us, as well as the precise 
cultural context in which the process of translation took place. Although it is certain 
that the translation of the Torah was one concerted action (a fact reflected in the very 
existence of the Aristeas legend) and that all five books are the product of more or less 
uniform translation techniques and underlying views on the desired relation between 
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the Hebrew source text and the Greek target text, there is no ready explanation for why 
precisely those techniques were chosen and why those particular views were decisive. 
While the different theories on the origins of the LXX that have been developed in 
secondary literature (none of which is unanimously accepted today) may not be directly 
relevant to the student of early Christian biblical interpretation, the two principal facts 
that those theories try to account for certainly are. 

The first and most obvious fact is that the content of the Greek version necessarily 
differs from that of the presumed Hebrew original, simply because every translation 
inescapably carries an interpretative dimension within. In addition to mistakes and 
elements of unconscious interference, deliberate alterations shaped the LXX version. 
For example, according to the Hebrew Bible, the Lord finished his work of creation on 
the seventh day, but in the Jewish Greek interpretative translation, he did so on the 
sixth (Genesis 2.2). The prescription of Deuteronomy 16.7 to cook and roast the Passover 
sacrifice (LXX), instead of just cooking it (Hebrew), reflects a desire from the Jewish 
Greek translators to harmonize the text with Exodus 12.8. Of course, it is the Greek 
version that in both these cases was accepted by Christianity. 

The language of the LXX approximates documentary rather than literary texts from 
the same period (cf. the fundamental study by Deissmann 1895). Furthermore, it 
demonstrably bears the stamp of the Hebrew parent text. The first feature reflects the 
vernacular koine of Hellenism (which elsewhere is recorded in documentary papyri, 
inscriptions, etc.). The second of those two character-defining elements of the LXX is 
the translators decision to keep their Greek translation very close to the Hebrew parent 
text. This literalism is expressed in the lexicon but especially in Semitic elements of 
syntax: the abundance of Graecized versions of Hebrew expressions, parataxis with kaí, 
verb-subject-object sequence, etc., can be explained by close adherence to the Hebrew 
text, even to the point of violating the syntax of the koine language. The Jewish trans- 
lators were governed by the (possibly religiously inspired) conception that every element 
of the Hebrew text needed to be mirrored by a Greek one. Both features suggest that 
the LXX translation was designed to be a non-literary text and to be so dependent on 
the Hebrew source that it might not even function as a free-standing text. The Greek 
language ofthe LXX can therefore be characterized as ‘translational Greek (but does not 
reflect any idiolect of Hellenized Jews, infamously termed ‘biblical Greek, ‘Jewish Greek, 
or ‘Judaeo-Greek’). 


The Other Books of the ‘Septuagint’ (in the Broad Sense) 


After the completion of the translation of the Torah in the third century BCE, diasporic 
Jews of the Second Temple period (and later on, those in the Holy Land) continued to 
translate a wide range of Hebrew and some Aramaic writings into Greek, while also 
composing other works directly in Greek (e.g. Wisdom of Solomon, 2 Maccabees). 
Included among the works that were translated were all of the Hebrew Nevi'im and 
Ketuvim, but also many other ones. A selection of those Greek Jewish works was admit- 
ted soon after in the so-called Alexandrian canon of Scripture, while others were not 
(Enoch, Jubilees, etc.). 
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In the first century ce—when most but not yet all of the books of the Hebrew Bible 
had been translated (Ecclesiastes, for one, was still to follow)— Philo of Alexandria 
extended the term ‘Septuagint’ to Greek books beyond the Pentateuch (Mos. 2.25-44). 
In so doing, he significantly modified the legend of the seventy (two) translators: the 
original legend does not in any way relate to non-Pentateuchal books. Philo had par- 
ticularly important reasons for doing so: it was one of the ways in which he could now 
argue for the divine inspiration and authority of the Greek version, which he used 
instead of the Hebrew original. Philos approach would soon be adopted and developed 
further by early Christian authors. 

While the translation of the Torah was a concerted action, carried out in a short time 
span, at one location, and according to reasonably uniform principles, the process by 
which all of the subsequent LXX books were translated and composed was very het- 
erogeneous. They were the products of ad hoc initiatives and were not governed by an 
overall design. The process covered several centuries: a book such as Ecclesiastes was 
presumably translated as late as the early second century cE. That centuries-long enter- 
prise, moreover, accommodated a geographical transition: whereas presumably most 
of the post-Pentateuchal books were Alexandrian products, books like Ruth and 
Lamentations were in all likelihood translated in the Holy Land. 

This vast translational and compositional project was subject to evolution. Goals, 
contexts, and methods changed all throughout the process. Even conceptual views on 
translational activity in general, and on the desired relation between the Hebrew source 
text and the Greek target text in particular, evolved in the minds of the Jewish translators 
and authors. To a certain extent, those changes were linked to the religious beliefs of the 
various Jewish groups involved. At one end of the spectrum, books such as Ecclesiastes, 
the Song of Songs, Lamentations, and Ruth virtually mirrored the Hebrew (even to the 
point of conflicting with Greek linguistics). At the other end, the Greek versions of Job 
and Proverbs differed significantly and deliberately from the Hebrew original, and in the 
text of Proverbs scholars have even found echoes of classical Greek culture and philosophy. 

The lack of uniformity in the large corpus that became the LXX is beyond doubt. 
Nonetheless, many of the linguistic characteristics of the LXX stricto sensu (i.e. the 
Pentateuch) found their way into most of the LXX sensu lato. On a broader scale, books 
like Job and Proverbs can be qualified as rather exceptional: most of the LXX follows in 
the footsteps ofthe Pentateuch and answers to an increasing tendency to keep the Greek 
target text as close as possible to the Hebrew parent. General opinion simply dictated 
that a Greek biblical text needed to exhibit a certain degree of Hebraicity —even when it 
was originally composed in Greek, hence the phenomenon of ‘pseudo-translations’ 
mentioned above. 


The New Testament 


The style and language of the books in the LXX that had been translated from Hebrew 
developed into a model that was followed in writings originally written in Greek. This 
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observation is not restricted to books included in the Alexandrian canon: other Greek 
Jewish works from the late Second Temple period and beyond also followed this model 
(Siegert 2016:230-3). In this light, it is not surprising that after the birth of Christianity 
and the parting ofthe ways, the earliest Christian and Jewish-Christian writings, includ- 
ing the NT, adopted the same linguistic approach. Like the NT, much early Christian 
apocryphalliterature displays a language similar to that ofthe LXX, in the sense that it is 
close to the spoken koine of the Hellenistic period and contains Semitisms, especially as 
far as syntax is concerned. 


The Greek Christian Bible 


Early Christianity accepted the LXX (in its broad sense) and the NT as its Bible. These 
Greek works, notably the LXX, could reach canonical status only with the support of 
arguments that successfully proved the inspiration and authority of the LXX translation. 
Building on the works of Philo, early Christian authors delivered those arguments to the 
point that it became a fact that did not require any further motivation. 


Canon 


The establishment of the canon of their Greek Bible generated more discussion among 
Christians, with regard to both the OT and the NT. Several of the issues relating to the 
canonization and the canon debate are remarkably paradoxical; two of them are singled 
out here (cf. Verheyden 2013:389-90 and 403-4). 


(1) While general agreement on the canon proved to lie within the reach of early 
Christians, consensus on the criteria that defined that canon was not. Different criteria, 
which by and large led to the same results, were put forward all through the period 
under consideration. For example: to define the OT canon, Greek (and Latin) Christian 
authors adduced different criteria (some of which were mutually exclusive), relating 
respectively to the existence of a Hebrew original, to a book's belonging to the canon of 
the Hebrew Bible, and to its Christian usage (the ‘Hebrew, the 'synagogical and the 
'ecclesiastical criteria in the terminology of Gallagher 2012:13-104). 

(2) The canon debate never divided the Church as did other disputes (notably those 
relating to Christology). Nonetheless, it had the potential to do so, precisely for a reason 
that relates to the focal point of the present volume, namely that canonization could be 
an interpretative act: books that entered the canon achieved normative status. 


A corpus of Christian literature that links the canon debate to biblical exegesis is the 
so-called synopses of the Greek Bible, some of which circulated under the names of 
John Chrysostom (CPG 4559) and Athanasius of Alexandria (CPG 2249). Such works 
summarize the contents of each biblical book, sometimes including an explanation of 
its title and authorship, a list of its chapters, and/or the number of its verses. That infor- 
mation can be accompanied by comments on the canonicity of the book in question and 
on the structure of the biblical canon as a whole (Dorival et al. 2005:53-93 and 95-108). 
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These synopses were later utilized as introductions to biblical commentaries and catenae, 
thereby illustrating their role in subsequent exegetical literature. 


Language 

The canon debate was important only because Christianity let it be so: it was fuelled 
by stimuli coming from within, not from the outside world. In this way, it differs from 
another matter that received significant attention from Christian commentators and had 
a substantial impact on biblical interpretation: the Greek language of the Bible. Early 
Christians discussed this issue in response to factors over which they had little control. 
They obviously had to accept the particular language of both the OT and the NT, which 
for reasons expounded above was idiosyncratic due to its closeness to the spoken koine 
and its Semitic colour. But they also had to come to terms with the increasing diglossia 
of Late Antiquity which inevitably associated the low register of the Greek Bible with a 
correspondingly low social status and intellectual profile of its readers and the Christian 
religion as such. The challenges created by the language of the Bible had a deep impact 
on Greek Christian literature as well as on the interpretation and transmission of the 
Greek Bible. 

In view of their missionary aim to spread the faith among educated unbelievers, 
Christians abandoned in their own writings and discourse the linguistic model of their 
Scripture for a higher register. While the apostolic fathers and the earliest Christian 
authors as a matter of course adopted a lower register similar to that of the Bible, the 
increasing diglossia problematized such an approach, as the biblical language was 
considered not only inelegant but also unfit to convert the Greek-speaking elites. As a 
consequence, early Christian authors from the early third century onwards (the turning 
point tends to be identified with Clement of Alexandria) replaced the language of the 
Bible with a higher linguistic register for their own writings and preaching. 

That decision, which defined the linguistic identity of virtually all subsequent Greek 
Christian literature, was a constructive one taken to achieve a missionary goal. Around 
the same time and in a parallel gesture, Christians also addressed the ‘language issue’ in 
their biblical interpretation. Here the primary motive was a negative or defensive one: 
biblical commentators and other authors felt obliged to react to adversaries who repeat- 
edly lashed out at the ‘vulgar, ordinary and in every aspect trite’ language of the Greek 
Bible (my translation of the accusation cited by Cyril of Alexandria, Juln. 7.20, as only 
one of many such examples: [a]ÀX tows épet tis, ws ý u£v Bela ypagy kownjv e Kal 
dyeAaíav kai dma. karnuaćevuévnv exer THY Aé£w). In reaction, Christian authors 
defended, as a topos, the language of Greek Scripture (although still using a different 
and loftier register themselves). They developed a remarkably wide array of arguments, 
ranging from interpreting the Bibles linguistic plainness asa vehicle to reach the masses, to 
detaching the form from the message, even to linking the obscurity of the language to the 
importance of the biblical teachings (Léonas 2005 and 2001:396-7). Even further went 
the opinion that the (at first sight) ‘barbarian language of the Bible was in fact a product 
of the application of particular rhetorical and literary rules and methods. Accordingly, 
Greek-speaking Christians managed to observe, in the biblical text once mocked for its 
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poor language, a plethora of literary riches (see e.g. Martens 2013 and 2017 on Adrian's 
Introduction to the Divine Scriptures and Bady 2014 on Greek rhetorical manuals). 

Despite such defence of the language of the Greek Bible, Christian scribes repeatedly 
adapted—to a certain extent—the biblical text to classical grammar and spelling, which 
was being promoted by Atticism as the linguistic model to follow. Such ‘corrections’ and 
‘improvements’ ofthe biblical language according to the conventions ofa higher register 
can be observed throughout the transmission history of both the OT and the NT in the 
form of grammatically inspired changes of consonants and vowels, modifications to the 
conjugation of verbs and the declination of nouns, through the alteration of verbal 
modes, etc. (see Kilpatrick 1990 and Elliott 1992 for the NT). Such linguistic changes 
could be accompanied by a stylistic upgrade of the biblical text. We detect these phe- 
nomena in individual manuscripts of the Bible that reflect ad hoc decisions. But they 
are also introduced in some Christian recensions of the biblical text that would come to 
be expressed in all the manuscripts of those recensions (e.g. the recensions a—or q, for 
the books of Maccabees—and b of several historical deuterocanonical books of the 
LXX: see Hanhart 1983:81-7). While this Atticizing tendency is not the most significant 
or even consistent feature of the recensions in question, it had a huge impact in at least 
one case: the standard text of the Greek Psalter in Late Antiquity and Byzantium is a 
further development of the so-called Antiochene (alternatively termed 'Lucianic ) text, 
which represents a recension known to have Atticized numerous koine features of the 
biblical text (see the analysis of Ruth in Quast 2006:63-8). 

But while for every biblical book of both the NT and the OT manuscripts can be 
found that retouch the language in a way described in the previous paragraph, no book 
was ever aimed to be replaced through such a process. Some Christian metaphrases of 
individual books of the LXX and NT are known (e.g. CPG 3700 and 5641; see Faulkner 
2014 on both works), including one that conspicuously alters the Semitic idiom of 
Ecclesiastes (CPG 1766), but those only have an exegetical, belletristic or apologetic 
character, and were never meant to replace the biblical text (which does not mean that 
they were not received as being very welcome and copied frequently). 


Transmission: Christian Recensions 


The above paragraphs only hint at the extent to which the manuscript transmission 
of the Greek Bible was a tool that could be—and indeed was—used for interpretative 
purposes. Transmission was a form of interpretation that no biblical book escaped. The 
standard exegetical genres (especially commentary, homily, and catena), other forms of 
exegesis (such as testimonia or questions-and-answers), treatment in liturgy, interpret- 
ation through art, comments on biblical passages integrated in works of other literary 
genres: these are many well-known forms that early Christian biblical interpretation 
assumed. But some biblical books managed to escape some if not all of them. For 
example, for the period under consideration, no full-fledged Greek commentaries were 
written on books such as 1-4 Maccabees, Judith, Tobit, Wisdom, and Ben Sira. In con- 
trast, all of those books were handed down in Christian manuscripts. In the course of 
that transmission, Christian scholars and copyists modified the text in a way that is not 
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coincidental but expresses their views on the language and contents of the biblical books 
in question. In that sense, one can find in the major editions of the LXX glimpses of 
Christian interpretation for all of the books— not in the text as reconstructed by the 
editors, but in some of the variants documented in the critical apparatus and in the 
sections on grammar and orthography at the back of those editions. 

The expression par excellence of this interpretative transmission is the development, 
by Christians, of recensions of the biblical text which distinguish themselves from 
manuscript groups or families by their reasonably consistent application of identifiable 
criteria to change the text. Both for the LXX and the NT, a number of Christian recensions 
are known or thought to have existed. More recent scholarship has called the ‘recen- 
sional’ character and/or the geographical provenance of some of these well-known 
'recensions' into question. Today, doubts in this respect have been raised with regard 
to the Alexandrian, Byzantine, and Western text of the NT, and the existence of the 
Hesychian (or: Egyptian) recension ofthe LXX is almost certainly beyond factual proof. 
Nevertheless, a careful analysis of the recensions that do stand the test of criticism proves 
revealing. For example: the above-mentioned Antiochene text of the LXX (traditionally 
associated with the Christian martyr Lucian, who died 312) is known for its insertion of 
interpretative additions or replacements that result from a desire to clarify, explain, or 
update the text without being prompted by any (attempted) direct recourse to a Hebrew 
text of some kind. This leads to alternative readings in the manuscripts of the LXX, 
such as the following: the Antiochene recension of 2 Esdras transmits the Christian inter- 
pretation that the daughters of poor Jews are not simply oppressed (karaóvvaorevópevat) 
but in fact raped (Bia àqaupotvra:), and brings the text historically up to date by identify- 
ing the Persian governors (éapyor) with Roman orparyyoi (see Hanhart 2003:136—-7 and 
128-31 on 2 Esdras 15.5 and 5.3 and passim). In both cases the Antiochene interpretation 
was taken up in the Latin translation. Many such examples can be found. 


Transmission: Dealing with the Hebrew Text and Other 
Jewish Greek Versions 


Recensions of the LXX were characterized by an additional but decisive factor that 
determined their form and hada substantial impact on their subsequent translation into 
Latin and Syriac: awareness of the existence of a Hebrew text known to be at the root of 
the Greek. While that Hebrew text itself was beyond the reach of Greek-speaking 
Christians, who as a rule lacked knowledge of the Hebrew language, some did try in an 
indirect manner to use it as a touchstone. 

In accordance with the picture sketched above, the process by which the Hebrew 
Bible was translated into Greek by Jews was a dynamic one that transpired over roughly 
five centuries. In the course of that process, Jewish views on translation, and on the 
aspired relationship between the Hebrew source text and the Greek target text, changed. 
At least toward the end of that process (i.e. in the first and early second centuries CE 
when translational activities were extended to the Holy Land) but probably earlier, the 
opinion gathered weight that the Greek translation needed to follow the Hebrew text 
very closely. This led to very literal translations, as in the cases of Ruth and Lamentations 
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(see above). Although we do not know exactly how, it is generally agreed that the 
production of these translations was in some way linked to the early Rabbinic move- 
ment that started to emerge in Palestine towards the end of the Second Temple period. 
This movement stressed the importance and supremacy of the Hebrew (Smelik 2013). 
Sometime later, this perspective would lead to Rabbinic statements that rejected the 
Greek Bible, such as Séferim 1.7 and m. Taanit 13, both from the Ga'onic period. 

Early Rabbinic Judaism, however, approved the making of very literal translations 
and sanctioned the revision of LXX books that had already been translated into Greek. 
It seems that this process developed organically for some time, perhaps prompted by 
the translation of the Psalms which had been carried out in the second (?) century 
BCE (Munnich 1987:200-5). The translations and revisions that were created in accord- 
ance with this desire for literalness can be linked to the notorious «aye movement or 
tradition— notorious" because ever since Barthélemy 1963 first pointed out the exist- 
ence of xaíye, scholarship has been struggling with the correct appreciation of this 
multiform process which has been named after a characteristic translation equivalent: 
kaíye or kai ye (‘and indeed’) for Hebrew (w*)gam. This tradition developed gradually 
from the translation of the Psalms and culminated in the version of Aquila (c.140 CE). 
Toward its final stages, it was certainly ‘sheltered under the Rabbinic umbrella’ (in the 
words of Salvesen 2012). As it developed, this tradition gradually implemented with 
growing force and rigidity the view that the Greek text was explicitly meant to lead to 
the Hebrew, that every Hebrew element had to be paralleled by a Greek one (even when 
this conflicted with Greek linguistics), and that a particular set of translational equiva- 
lences needed to be adapted consistently, even mechanistically. The implementation of 
these views took different shapes. Among the products of the kaíye movement we can 
count revisions of books translated earlier (e.g. the Twelve Prophets, revised around the 
turn of the era), the translation of Hebrew books that were not yet available in Greek 
(e.g. Ecclesiastes), and the production of a revision of the complete Bible intended to 
rival the LXX (Aquila’s version). That revision was probably not only inspired by these 
emerging Jewish views on translation, but also born from discontent with Greek 
Christianity's takeover of the Jewish LXX as its OT. 

This discontent might also have inspired the creation ofthe version by Symmachus 
(c.200 CE), which encompassed all the books of the Hebrew Bible. Although it also 
aimed to bring the Greek close to the Hebrew and was approved by the Rabbinate, it 
did not belong to the kaíye movement. Aquila and Symmachus can be seen as Jewish 
revisers of the LXX, but to a certain extent they may also be perceived as translators 
in their own right. They are the most famous but certainly not the only such revisers: 
by c.200 CE, several Jewish Greek versions of the Hebrew Bible existed side by side 
with the LXX. Most of them, however, are anonymous and may not have covered 
the complete Bible. The most enigmatic among them is arguably the "Theodotion 
version, which was once perceived as a major impetus for the xa(ye movement (and 
therefore generated the term xaiye-Theodotion, which should be eradicated) but 
in fact probably only records what that movement looked like at a given stage of its 
development. 
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None of these translation developments would have been of great importance to early 
Christian biblical interpretation had it not been for Origen. For one or more reasons still 
debated today, Origen created a massive edition of the OT. According to the standard 
view (which relies on patristic testimonies but is hardly confirmed by manuscript evi- 
dence), this edition consisted of six columns: a Hebrew text in Hebrew characters, a 
Hebrew text in Greek characters (the so-called secunda), the version of Aquila, the ver- 
sion of Symmachus, Origens edition of the LXX text, and the version of Theodotion. 
From that sixfold setup, this edition derived its name: the Hexapla. Nonetheless, for 
some books (notably the Psalms) Origen appears to have included beyond these six 
versions some additional ones, which derive their name from their assumed position in 
the Hexapla, as the fifth, sixth, and seventh Greek columns (quinta, sexta, and septima; at 
least the first of them probably belonged to the «aye tradition, Venetz 1974). 

Because of its setup—at least six columns with each of them containing only one or 
two words per line (see Norton 1998:115-23 and Jenkins 1998)—the Hexapla must have 
been a massive work, comprising many volumes. One moreover needed particular skills 
and knowledge to read, let alone copy it. For these reasons, many scholars believe that it 
was never copied in its entirety, and as a complete work went astray when the original 
exemplar went missing in 638, when the library in Caesarea Maritima was destroyed in 
the Arab conquest. Only very limited portions have reached us, mainly through scarce 
manuscript evidence, the Syriac translation by Paul of Tella, and citations in LXX codi- 
ces and patristic literature in several languages (see Gentry 2016 for recent literature). 

The Hexapla was a watershed, and its impact on the way in which later Christians, 
both Greek-speakers and those who spoke other languages, dealt with the Bible cannot 
be overestimated. Origen presented to Greek Christianity the different Jewish versions 
as tangible works by isolating them from the continuous tradition from which they 
came. Throughout the entire period under consideration here, Christian exegetes would 
to varying degrees of frequency cite readings of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion in 
their commentaries. This was done most often by commentators with a strong philo- 
logical interest, such as Theodoret of Cyrus, who must have had privileged access to 
manuscripts or editions that were very close to the original Hexapla (see Guinot 1995 
and 2012). But the practice was quite widespread, and occasional readings of ‘the Three 
were cited in many Christian works of exegesis (and in other writings, such as adversus 
Iudaeos literature), as it answered to a predilection for d5:agwvia in their biblical inter- 
pretation (Bossina 2015:158-9). We find not only in commentaries, but also in several 
biblicaland catena manuscripts, isolated readings of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion 
(= Hexaplaric readings) cited side by side with the biblical texts. All of those citations, 
both by scribes in manuscripts and by patristic authors in their writings, can indirectly 
be traced back to the Hexapla (Ceulemans 2012). Cases where the Christian transmis- 
sion of the Bible is informed by the contemporary, living Jewish tradition are very rare 
and lie almost completely beyond the period under consideration here. 

The precise nature of the LXX text that Origen included in the fifth (= third Greek) 
column of the Hexapla is not entirely certain. According to the most widespread view, it 
was his own edition of the Greek Bible, whose most distinctive criterion was a quantitative 
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one: having observed that the Greek text had many pluses and minuses in comparison 
to the Hebrew, Origen used diacritical signs to identify those and filled the minuses 
by borrowing material from the other Hexaplaric columns (notably Theodotion). 
Unexplained is the fact that the few manuscript remains of the Hexapla in a columnar 
order all lack these diacritical signs; furthermore, Origen did not always cite his own 
recension when quoting the LXX in his writings (Munnich 2011). But whichever form 
the LXX in the fifth column of the Hexapla had, it is beyond doubt that Origen produced 
arecension of the LXX text and that a desire to bring the Greek text into agreement with 
the Hebrew was its main feature. This Origenian/Hexaplaric recension was therefore 
a Hebraizing one. It had a huge influence. Many of its readings were adopted in the 
Antiochene text, and in Caesarea LXX manuscripts were produced which offered 
Origen’s recension as the main biblical text, with a choice of Hexaplaric readings in the 
margins. Later copies of such editions still survive (e.g. the famous codex Marchalianus of 
the Prophets in its corrected form) as well as a faithful translation into Syriac (see below). 

The Hexaplas impact went much further than its influence on the Greek, Latin, and 
Syriac transmission of the Bible and even on the exegetical attitude of Christians. To an 
extent that is not yet adequately realized, it has shaped modern scholarly conceptions 
of the LXX's textual history. The fact that—like Christians from Late Antiquity—much 
modern scholarship until recently has looked upon Aquila and Theodotion as Greek 
Bible versions that can be clearly identified and isolated from the continuous tradition 
of which they were an inseparable part, can be traced back to the Hexapla. Only in the 
last few years has intensified research into the ka(ye tradition and the role of Greek Bible 
versions in Late Antique and Byzantine Judaism (see Fincati 2016 and de Lange 2015) 
shown that the Hexaplaric versions were snapshots, links in a chain that continued 
unbroken from the second century BCE. That we have taken so long to appreciate this is a 
direct result of Origens interpretation ofthe textual tradition of the Greek Bible. 


THE LATIN AND SYRIAC BIBLE 


The Latin and Syriac versions of the Bible were continuously modified, just like the 
Greek Bible, in the course of being handed down. Some of these modifications were 
ad hoc, while others were more systematic and led to distinct Christian revisions and 
recensions. For these, the same two aims can be detected as in the Greek recensions 
discussed above: the need to explain or change specific passages (e.g. those particularly 
relevant to contemporary theological debates), as well as the desire to bring the version 
closer to an original text in another language. 

The Latin and Syriac Bibles were, therefore, in essence not very different from the Greek 
one, in the sense that their transmission carried many interpretative elements within. 
In addition, the fact that most of the Latin and Syriac versions were, from the start, 
Christian translations meant that this interpretative dimension already characterized 
the original translation. 
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The Latin Bible 


While the Christian Greek Bible started out as a Jewish enterprise, the versions of the 
Latin Bible were almost certainly from the start produced by Christians. 


The Old Latin Versions 


Before Origen made his famous edition of the Greek OT, Christians had already started 
to translate the complete Greek Bible (OT and NT) into Latin. Although there is no 
sure proof against it, the hypothesis that the first translations were produced by Jews is 
generally rejected (Mellerin 2017:74 n. 4). Citations in the writings of Tertullian and 
Cyprian show that by 200 cE—or at least in the first decades of the third century—most 
if not all ofthe Bible was available in Latin. 

The reasons for translating the Greek Bible into Latin were undoubtedly related to 
the diminishing knowledge of Greek in the Western half of the Roman Empire from the 
end of the second century. Many Christians did not gain much from hearing the Bible 
read, explained, and preached in Greek. It therefore is not surprising that the oldest 
Latin version was produced in North Africa. Presumably by the mid-third century, it 
found its way onto the Italian peninsula. This ‘Italian’ (or Europear’) text is a second 
major text type of the Old Latin, next to the ‘African one. To complicate the textual his- 
tory, the European text soon returned to Africa, where it was cited by Augustine at the 
end ofthe fourth century. 

It is beyond doubt that Christian interpretative changes and renderings were intro- 
duced into all of these Latin versions. The example of Sirach 43.23(25) illustrates this 
aptly. In the most widespread (= Vulgate) Latin version of the verse, it reads: “When he 
speaks, the wind will be still, and the Lord Jesus planted it? Yet when we compare this 
text to the Greek one from which it was translated, we notice striking differences: ‘By his 
reasoning he abated the abyss, and he planted islands in it? Ziegler identified a number 
of factors that account for this Latin version: (1) the translation of the Greek text was 
to a certain extent determined by translation equivalences observed in the Christian 
Latin version of books occupying an important exegetical position (in this case: the use 
of silere ‘to be still, as in Psalm 106.29-30, for Greek korá£eiw ‘abate’); (2) particular NT 
passages (in this case, Mark 4.39, and to a lesser extent Matthew 14.32 and Mark 6.41) 
influenced choices of vocabulary, syntax, and word order (such as the replacement of 
‘abyss’ or accusative &fjvccov with ‘wind’ or nominative ventus, a word supplied by the 
said Gospel passages); (3) the particular version of the Greek text from which the Latin 
translation was made was already markedly Christianized (the dominus Hiesus ‘Lord Jesus’ 
can be retraced to variant readings in the Greek tradition; the original text has vjoovs 
"islands ); and (4) one interpretative change generated another (Ziegler 1983:70-3). 

Within each of the major text types mentioned above, several Christian recensions 
existed. Most of them either gradually aligned the Latin text with the accepted Greek one, 
or, on the contrary, tried to preserve the characteristic nature of the Old Latin transla- 
tion by stressing readings that differed from the Greek. Complications naturally arose 
with the changing nature of the Greek text as discussed above: in the process of revision, 
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the Old Latin versions were compared with Greek texts that were different from those 
on the basis of which the initial translation had been made. While the initial Latin 
translation of the LXX and the NT must have been carried out on the basis of a Greek 
version that preceded the major Christian recensions (and is therefore closer to the 
‘original’ Greek Bible than many of its Greek witnesses), the Old Latin in the course of 
its transmission was deliberately aligned with those later Christian recensions of the 
Greek text (Hexaplaric, Antiochene, etc.). (From a text-historical point of view, the Old 
Latin versions thus have an interesting status: some of them are important witnesses 
for reconstructing the hypothetical original text of the LXX or the Greek NT, while 
others help us to identify a particular Christian redaction ofthe Greek text.) 

Because of the existence of multiple recensions and the variety observed in biblical 
citations by Latin authors from the third and fourth centuries, it is more correct to 
speak of Old Latin versions (veteres Latinae) instead of the established term Vetus Latina. 
Learned Christian theologians from the fourth century were well aware of; and bothered 
by, this variety. Both Augustine and Jerome lamented the vitiossima varietas ('exceed- 
ingly faulty variety") of recensions of the Latin Bible, but ultimately reacted to this 
situation—as is well known— in very different ways. 


Jerome' Revisions and Translation iuxta Hebraeos 


Among Latin-speaking Christian authors using an Old Latin version of the Bible, the 
indebtedness of these versions to the Greek Bible was an item that surfaced regularly. 
Augustine, for one, was well aware of differences between the Latin version he was quot- 
ing and the LXX or Greek NT, both of which were considered to be the inspired original. 
Against this background, it is not surprising that in their correspondence, Augustine 
and Jerome frequently mentioned the Greek Bible. Neither is it surprising that Jerome, 
when revising the Old Latin Gospels in 382-4 in response to a request from Pope 
Damasus, used manuscripts of the Greek NT as a touchstone. 

Soon after that revision, however, Jerome's views on the biblical versions started to 
change. He gradually came to appreciate the importance of the Hebrew text and of the 
need to take recourse to the Hebraica veritas. This changed view on the Hebrew text 
influenced, of course, his position on the LXX, from which he would gradually distance 
himself. This made him an exception in the world of early Christianity, which main- 
tained the divine inspiration of the LXX. Jeromes elevation of the Hebrew text would 
generate disagreement between him and Augustine, who refused to give up his accept- 
ance of the LXX's inspired character (see Augustine, ciu. 18 and ep. 28 and 71; further 
discussion in Kamesar 1993:49-72). 

A key role in Jerome' gradual acceptance of the necessity of returning to the 
Hebrew text was played by Origen's Hexapla. More than once, Jerome claimed to have 
consulted the authentic Hexapla and to have copied parts of it in the library of 
Caesarea (see Tit. 3.9 and In Psal. 1.4). Elsewhere he claimed possession ofthe versions 
known as quinta, sexta, and septima (vir. ill. 54.6-7). The level of truth that lies behind 
these statements is debated, but it is beyond doubt that Jerome was well acquainted with 
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Origens edition—if not with the actual Hexapla, then at least with glossed manuscripts 
of the Hexaplaric recension, Origen's commentaries, and perhaps partial copies ofthe 
original edition. 

His exposure to Origen’s philological work had made Jerome aware of the many 
differences between the LXX and the Hebrew text. Acting on that awareness, he started 
to revise the Old Latin version of certain OT books towards the Hexaplaric recension 
of the LXX (c.385-9). It is not entirely clear which books Jerome revised according to 
this process, but presumably he produced a Latin Hexaplaric recension of Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, 1-2 Chronicles, Job, and Psalms. While that version has 
not been preserved for all of these books, Jeromes revision of the Old Latin Psalter 
according to Origens Hexapla (now called ‘Gallican Psalter’) was accepted into the 
Vulgate Bible. 

Jerome's own views continued to evolve. Reflective of this development was the fact 
that he abandoned his project of revising the Old Latin according to the Hexaplaric 
recension in favour of starting his iuxta Hebraeos translation. His work on the Hexapla 
would have convinced Jerome of the importance of the Hebrew original. His intense 
study of the Hebraizing versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion gathered by 
Origen and his interaction with Jewish teachers gave him the skills to translate the Hebrew 
Bible. Between 390 and 405, Jerome translated most of the OT canon from Hebrew into 
Latin. As a rule he passed over deuterocanonical books (including those available in 
Hebrew, such as Ben Sira), although he did include Judith and Tobit. His translations are 
far from even. It is impossible to deny the fact that he wove his own interpretation into 
his version. This can be observed on the level of individual words. Well known is his 
translation of Hebrew ys“ (‘salvation’) as Jesus in the Psalms: 51.14, 79.9, 85.5, 95.1, 149.4. 
But we also observe Jeromes transformations, which he did not try to hide, on a broader 
level. For example, in his prologue to Judith, he stated that he did not translate the text 
ad verbum but ad sensum. Scholars agree that when composing his version of Judith 
Jerome omitted some elements from his Semitic source text which he found to be super- 
fluous, and that he instead aimed to highlight some key concepts and to adapt the text 
to his theological concerns. For instance, he increased the role of God as an actor in the 
narrative, reduced the agency of the heroine, and restored the hierarchy of the high 
priest and the religious authorities (Skemp 2011:263, 267-71). The consequences of the 
fact that this version of Judith was a translation with strong interpretative elements are 
similar to those observed for the Greek Bible above: the subsequent tradition was not 
aware of the interpretative dimension of the biblical text and simply built further exe- 
gesis on it (e.g. Rhabanus Maurus in his commentary from 834). Furthermore, some 
readings of Jerome’s version intruded the textual tradition of the more neutral Old Latin 
text (Bogaert 2001). 

By 600, Jerome's iuxta Hebraeos translation had already achieved a certain status, and 
in the early Carolingian period it would constitute the largest part of the widespread 
Latin Bible, the editio vulgata (with only the Psalter and some deuterocanonical material 
not being iuxta Hebraeos). 
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The Syriac Bible 


A Syriac version of the Hebrew Bible began to emerge in the middle or latter half of the 
second century and was completed in the early fifth century. Several questions still sur- 
round the origins of this enterprise, most notably the religion of the translators. Because 
most of the translation was made from a Hebrew text (although showing influence from 
the LXX), it was made by Christians of Jewish origin or still very much in touch with a 
Jewish milieu, or perhaps even by Jews themselves. The Syriac version of some books is 
indeed shown to contain traces of Jewish biblical interpretation, as they are expressed 
in Rabbinic exegesis and the Targumim (which does not mean that the Syriac version 
depends on those; see Weitzman 1996 and 1999:234-40). These elements were part and 
parcel of the Syriac biblical text that was adopted by Syrian Christians, just as the Jewish 
interpretative hints included in the original LXX translation had been unavoidably 
accepted by Greek Christians. At the same time, some scholars have argued that Christian 
(or even Christological) traces can be discovered in some lexical choices made by the 
Syriac translators, such as the introduction (against the Hebrew parent text) of refer- 
ences to ‘the som (Isa 16.1, Ps 2.12, and Ps 110.3), to the crucifixion (Isa 25.7, Zech 12.10, 
and Dan 9.26), to the virgin Mary (Isa 7.14), or to the NT (Hos 13.14 changed according 
to1Cor 15.55). None of these cases, however, is beyond dispute or unquestionably Christian, 
and some of them might result from the influence of the LXX (see Weitzman 1996 
and 1999:240-4 for the passages mentioned here). 

While this Syriac version of the Hebrew Bible might not have been produced by 
Christians, all of the other Syriac versions of the Bible exhibit clear traces of Christian 
interpretation, as in the case of the harmony of the four Gospels produced by the 
Christian Tatian in the second half of the second century. Even if it was composed in 
Greek, which some scholars suggest, this Diatessaron was widespread in its Syriac ver- 
sion by the end ofthe second century. Tatian did not hold back in modifying the Gospel 
accounts at his discretion: for example, he removed the reference to locusts in John the 
Baptist's otherwise vegetarian diet (cf. Matt 4.4, Mark 1.6) in favour ofa typological allu- 
sion to Deuteronomy 6.3; he introduced the appearance of a great light (an important 
symbol in Tatian's theology) at Jesus baptism in the Jordan (against Matt 3.16, Mark 1.10, 
and Luke 3.22); and he aligned the text of Matthew 16.18 with Psalm 107.16 and Isaiah 
45.2 to advance a specific Christological interpretation (Brock 2006:31-2). 

Soon after the Diatesseron, probably in the third century, the Syriac versions of the 
Gospels were produced that are now called the Old Syriac Gospels. Undoubtedly older 
and more pristine than the most widespread Syriac version of the Gospels, they too 
exhibit some revisional tendencies (Brock 2006:33-4). From c.400 CE onwards, this 
Old Syriac text (which might also have existed for NT books other than the Gospels) 
was revised in a process that reached its conclusion in the sixth century. The revisions 
were based upon the Greek and supplemented with translations of books that had 
not been available in Syriac earlier (2 Peter, 2-3 John, Jude, and Revelation). This 
complete Syriac NT soon became very successful and widespread. We observe the 
same situation for the older Syriac translation of the Hebrew Bible mentioned 
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above, which became the Peshitta OT (Peshitta is a word which means more or less 
the same as Latin vulgata). Just as was the case for the Greek and Latin Bible versions 
discussed above, the manuscript tradition of the Peshitta gives evidence of interpret- 
ative changes inserted by Christians in the course of handing down the Bible. For 
example: the more original Peshitta version appears to have stated in Hebrews 2.9 
that ‘by grace, God tasted death for everyone’ a claim which was replaced in the fifth 
century due to the influence of the exegesis of Theodore of Mopsuestia with the reading 
‘he [= Jesus], apart from God, tasted death for everyone’ (see Brock 2006:35). 

Not only was the Peshitta revised several times, some entirely new translations from 
the Greek were produced. This process affected both the OT and the NT, and in both 
cases the new versions strove to bring the Syriac closer to the Greek, even when this con- 
flicted with Syriac linguistics. Some of these new versions reflected a strong text-critical 
interest, such as those produced near Alexandria in 616-7: Thomas of Harkel revised 
the Syriac NT through a meticulous collation of several Greek manuscripts, and Paul of 
Tella translated an edition of Origen's recension of the LXX, including readings from the 
other Hexaplaric columns in the margins. Other versions expressed more explicitly an 
exegetical motive: in the early sixth century Philoxenus of Mabbug had a revision of the 
Syriac NT made because he was unhappy with the theological bearing of some readings 
in the Peshitta, which might have unwittingly prompted a Nestorian reading. As a 
consequence, he made sure that passages were altered that had a bearing on the under- 
standing of the nature of the incarnation, such as Matthew 1.1 and 1.18, Hebrews 5.7 and 
10.5 (see Brock 2006:36). Paul of Tella also consulted, next to his Hexaplaric source, 
other biblical manuscripts as well as patristic exegetical writings and included citations 
from both in his Syro-Hexapla. 
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Suggested Reading 


Among the scholarly introductions to the LXX, Fernández Marcos 2000 pays most attention 
to the role it has played among Christians and is therefore most relevant to the reader of this 
chapter. In that regard, it is not replaced by more recent handbooks such as Aitken 2015 and 
Kreuzer 2016, which will bring the reader up to date on the vast bibliography on the topic. 
Salvesen (forthcoming) is expected to act as a new point of reference. For Greek Christianity's 
way of dealing with LXX origins, see now Vianés 2017. 

Studies that interpret the differences between the LXX and the Hebrew Bible are only indir- 
ectly relevant to the present focus; they can be tracked down through numerous articles in Lange 
and Tov 2016. More pertinent is the research on the language of the LXX and on how it was 
attacked by non-Christian Greek authors and received (and defended) in Christian literature; 
relevant primary and secondary literature can be tracked down via Ceulemans (forthcoming), on 
which the corresponding section of this chapter relies. Scholarship on the language of the NT 
(and Christian apocrypha, the apostolic fathers, and early Christian apologetic literature) is 
vast; Joosten (2013:36-44) offers a recent introduction to this topic. An older but still very 
clear presentation of Early Christianity's response to the biblical language in the context of 
Late Antique Greek diglossia is Browning 1983:49-50 (to be updated with relevant articles in 
Giannakis et al. 2014 and Bakker 2014). 
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A convenient presentation of the Antiochene text (“Lucianic recension’) of the LXX and its 
most salient features is offered by Fernández Marcos 1990. More recent bibliography can 
be retrieved through the opening pages (14-23) of Kauhanen 2012, a study which pays less 
attention to the position of this version of the Bible among Greek-speaking Christians but 
adequately shows that several questions surround its origins. (A recent theory that turns 
accepted opinion on this matter upside down is being promoted with much vigour, but still 
awaits convincing proof, it is certainly not as accepted as Kreuzer 2017:86-94 misleadingly 
suggests; cf. Ceulemans 2015). The most fruitful (and too often neglected) sources of infor- 
mation on the recensional features of the Antiochene text and the Hexaplaric text (or any 
Christian recension of the LXX, for that matter) are still the introductions to the Góttingen 
editions (Septuaginta. Vetus Testamentum Graecum auctoritate Academiae Scientiarum 
Gottingensis editum, Góttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 1931-), and the accompanying 
studies/text histories published by the editors. (For the Pentateuch and Ruth, see now Scháfer 
2012 and 2013.) 

To some extent, the evolution that scholarship has gone through since Barthélemy 1963 in 
coming to grips with xacye, can be understood from Aejmelaeus and Kauhanen 2017. But that 
volume has a restricted focus on the historical books (which are quite specific and not repre- 
sentative of the entire «aye issue) and still starts from traditional views. The reader is there- 
fore advised to also turn to De Crom 2019. 

Recent introductions to the Latin Bible are offered by Bogaert 2013 and Mellerin 2017 
(my above presentation relies on them). Useful studies on Jerome’s biblical philology, 
focusing on his work on the OT, are Kamesar 1993 and Graves 2007. Houghton 2016 
brings the reader up to speed on the entire Latin biblical tradition (from the perspective of 
the NT in particular). References to standard literature on Syriac Bible versions can be 
retrieved from Williams 2013 and Gonnet 2017 (from which I made good use for my presen- 
tation in this chapter). 

Readers who wish to study the reception of the Greek Bible beyond the eighth century can 
start their research with Magdalino and Nelson 2010 and Krueger and Nelson 2016, but much 
of that area is still unexplored. 
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CHAPTER 3 


CANONS AND RULES 
OF FAITH 
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Canon 


A canon is a collection of writings that a community accepts as authoritative. If the 
community is religious, the writings are accepted as sacred. The sacred character of 
the writings can be explained in different ways: as the product of divine dictation, as the 
record of inspired prophecy, or as works ratified by divine authority. 

The Greek word kanon is a loan-word from the Semitic qaneh. The latter means ‘cane, 
‘reed, or ‘stalk of wheat, and then, by extension, ‘measuring rod’ or ‘beam of a balance. 
The Greek word can mean ‘straight edge’ or ruler; and then ‘rule’ or ‘standard: The word 
is rare in the Septuagint and is not connected with ‘rule: In the NT it is found only at 
Galatians 6.16 (‘rule [of life]"). In the apostolic fathers it is found only three times, all 
in 1 Clement. In the pre-Nicene Church kanon, in its general uses, meant ‘norm for dis- 
tinguishing right from wrong, ‘norm for behaviour; or ‘ethical rules: Beginning around 
150, the word could also mean ‘the Christian confession of faith expressed in a formula, 
as we shall see in this chapter. 

Starting in the fourth century, the word designated things that were normative for the 
Church, especially the collection of Holy Scriptures. Athanasius is the first to use it in 
this sense, when he writes (decr. 5.18) that the Shepherd of Hermas is ‘not of the canon. 
Athanasius Easter letter of 367 (ep. fest. 39.3) lists writings that are kanonizomena, ‘to be 
included in the canon: In the Western Church canon, in Latin, came to mean simply ‘the 
Bible’ as a catalogue of ecclesiastically recognized sacred books (and later other author- 
ities, like the canon of the Mass or the list of canonized saints). 
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Rule of Faith 


The rule of faith was a compact account of the teaching and preaching of the Church, 
contemporary with those who mentioned or quoted it. The phrase and its synonyms are 
found throughout early Christian literature but are particularly important in the writ- 
ings of Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian. This account of teaching is 
given various names: ‘rule of truth; ‘rule of faith, ‘canon of the truth; ‘ecclesiastical rule; 
and ‘rule of the Church. In Latin, Tertullian, Augustine, and others use ‘rule of faith. 
Rules of faith functioned as guides to right teaching and to the right interpretation of 
Scripture; the rule could also be extended to liturgical practices. The rule, Irenaeus 
wrote, is the same throughout the whole Church; written in hearts without paper or ink, 
it suffices for true believers to recognize heresy, even without Scripture (haer. 3.4.2). 


Creed 


Although they were sometimes similar in structure, rules of faith and creeds are clearly 
distinct. Rules of faith, while often tripartite— that is, Trinitarian—in structure, had no 
fixed form. They were generally invoked by educated Christian writers as the norm 
against which teaching or biblical interpretation could be tested for orthodoxy. Creeds, 
which were always Trinitarian in structure, were verbally fixed and intended as the basic 
confession of faith for candidates for baptism. They were simple and straightforward 
enough that even the uneducated could memorize and understand them. Beginning 
with the Council of Nicaea (325), baptismal creeds were also adapted as conciliar creeds, 
by which the bishops ofthe Church in council professed their own faith. 


CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The classical divisions of the Hebrew canon are the Law (Torah), the Prophets, and the 
Writings. This threefold division is attested in the preface to Sirach (c.130 BCE) and 
suggested in Luke 24.44 (‘the law of Moses and the prophets and the psalms’). 

The first part of the canon to be shaped was the Law, or the five books of Moses 
(Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy). In 621 BCE, the eighteenth year 
of the reign of Josiah, the Book of the Law was discovered in the temple (2 Kgs 22-3; cf. 
2 Chr 34). This book was probably part of the later book of Deuteronomy. The key point 
is that, for the first time, precisely a book became the norm for the community’s life. As 
such, it was the beginning of the canon. (But this law was open to revision, e.g. on local 
priests’ officiating in Jerusalem.) 

The collected five books of Moses, the Torah or Pentateuch, were accepted as authori- 
tative around the time of Ezra, perhaps in 444 BCE (see Neh 8.1-9.37). In any case, the 
canon of the five books of the Law was closed by about 400 BCE. 
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The corpus of the Prophets was closed later, probably around 200 Bce. The Hebrew 
canon includes eight books under ‘Prophets’. Four are historical: Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings (the latter two counted as one book each), and four are prophetic: Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve. Daniel, composed after 200 BCE, is not among the 
prophets. As long as prophecy was a living tradition, the canon remained open; but 
prophecy fell from practice by the end ofthe third century. 

The third part of the Hebrew canon, the Writings, was the last to be closed. It com- 
prised eleven books: Psalms, Job, and Proverbs; and the five Megilloth, that is, Ruth, 
Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, and Esther; and Daniel, Ezra- Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles. This third part of the canon was probably closed soon after 100 cE. The 
reasons for its closing were complex. The destruction of the temple in 70 cE made 
Judaism even more a religion of the book. More and more pseudonymous writings 
were in circulation, and boundaries needed to be drawn. And the rise of Christianity, 
which appealed to the Jewish Scriptures as its own, may have moved the Jews to define 
their canon more clearly. 

The so-called Synod of Jamnia, c.90 or 100 CE, is often pointed to as a decisive moment 
in the final closing of the canon; but that may be an overstatement. (Almost every point 
about Jamnia is controverted; see Lewis 2002:146-62.) Jamnia, or Javneh, near Joppa, was 
an informal assembly of religious teachers that, to some extent, replaced the Sanhedrin at 
Jerusalem. A famous text in the Mishnah (6th division, Tohoroth, 'Cleannesses, tractate 
Yadayim, “Hands; 3.5) records a dispute about the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes, whether 
these books ‘render the hands unclean. —that is, count as sacred or canonical. The rabbis 
disagreed on both. The incident is often taken as signalling the time at which the canon of 
Writings was closed. The definitive Hebrew canon comprises twenty-four books. 


SEPTUAGINT 


Origin of the Septuagint 


The word septuaginta is Latin for ‘seventy. The name derives from the legend that seventy 
(or seventy-two) elders translated the Pentateuch into Greek. The translation is gener- 
ally dated to the third or second century BCE. By the second century CE the name was 
extended by Christians to all the books of the Jewish Scriptures that were extant in 
Greek, including some that were not in the Hebrew canon, such as books translated 
from Hebrew (e.g. 1 Maccabees) and books originally composed in Greek (e.g. Wisdom 
of Solomon). It can be said with some confidence that, despite a few exceptions and 
variations, the Septuagint became the OT canon ofthe Christian Church. 

The origins of the Septuagint are in the Greek-speaking Jewish community in 
Alexandria. The translation of the Pentateuch was probably made to be used in their 
synagogues. The other books of the Septuagint are later (the Prophets and the Writings 
quote the Greek Torah). The Septuagint was assembled and finalized over the course of 
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about 400 years. It was one of the great translation projects of antiquity: a translation 
from a Semitic language into an Indo-European one, done without dictionaries or word- 
lists, by men for whom Hebrew was no longer a spoken language. But the Septuagint 
often retains some characteristics of the original, especially the frequent use of parataxis 
(series of main clauses joined by ‘and’) and often lacks some typical features of literary 
Greek like particles, participial constructions, and subordinate clauses. 

The Septuagint is a strictly Jewish translation, and it was used by Jewish historians, 
poets, and philosophers, as well as in the synagogue. But around the end ofthe first cen- 
tury, the Septuagint fell out of favour among Jews, perhaps because Christians began to 
use it as their own Bible. A famous statement in the Babylonian Talmud (Massekhet 
Soferim 1.7) comments: ‘It happened that five elders translated the Pentateuch into 
Greek for King Ptolemy. That day was as hard for Israel as the day the calf was made, 
because the Pentateuch could not be translated properly' (trans. Tov 1988:163). In reac- 
tion, three Jews or Jewish converts (Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion) made more 
literal translations from Hebrew. In one case, the prophet Daniel, Theodotion’s transla- 
tion was considered by Christians better than the earlier version and is included in 
standard editions ofthe Septuagint. 


Legends about the Origin of the Septuagint 


A legend about the origin of the Septuagint grew up among Jews and was developed by 
Christians. According to the Letter of Aristeas, the elders translated the Law in seventy- 
two days and achieved consensus by consultation. Philo (Mos. 2.25-44; 2.57) has the 
translators working independently of each other and producing seventy-two identical 
versions. Josephus (Antiquities 12.100) copied out more than half ofthe Letter of Aristeas 
and mentioned the document by name. Among Christians, Justin Martyr (1 apol. 31) 
repeats the basic narrative: King Ptolemy wanted the Jews' 'prophetic writings. Seventy 
elders made the translations (dial. 68.7). Justins dispute with Trypho the Jew concerned 
Isaiah 7.14 (‘a virgin shall conceive’), so that, for Justin, the Septuagint was the whole 
of the OT. 

Irenaeus (cited in Eusebius, h.e. 5.8.11-15) also has seventy elders producing the same 
translation independently. He too was concerned with Isaiah 714 and asserted the 
superiority of the Septuagint over the translations of Aquila and Theodotion. Eusebius 
(p.e. 9.38) and Epiphanius of Salamis (mens. 9) also mention the Letter of Aristeas. 


Canon Lists: Old Testament 


Canon lists of OT books are, in general, not common for the early Church (see 
Bruce 1988:68—-82). Virtually all of the fathers agreed on the central books of the OT, but 
they showed little consensus on the 'fringe books. 
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Three codices of the Bible survive from the fourth and fifth centuries: Sinaiticus 
(fourth century), Vaticanus (fourth century), and Alexandrinus (fifth century). They are 
called ‘uncials’ from the script employed: all capital letters, without spaces between 
words. None of the three claims any canonical authority, and all three are a mix of proto- 
canonical and other books. Alexandrinus, for example, includes Tobit, Judith, 1 and 4 
Maccabees, and others; Vaticanus lacks Maccabees but has other books of the Apocrypha; 
Alexandrinus includes the Psalms of Solomon in its table of contents. 

Writings of the fathers that contain lists of OT books are a better guide to the state of 
the canon. Melito of Sardis, in a letter preserved by Eusebius (h.e. 4.26.12-14), has a 
canon list that is very close to the standard Hebrew canon, although Esther is lacking. 
Melito also described the collection as ‘the books of the old covenant, among the first to 
do so. Eusebius (h.e. 6.25.1-2) also preserved Origens list of OT books, from a commen- 
tary on Psalm 1, where Origen listed the books as twenty-two in number, corresponding 
to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. Origen’s canon is the Hebrew canon. He includes 
Ruth with Judges, and Lamentations (along with the apocryphal Letter of Jeremiah) 
with Jeremiah. He explicitly excludes Maccabees. Origen had also prepared the Hexapla, 
which was the text of the OT copied out six times in parallel columns (Hebrew, translit- 
erated Hebrew, and four Greek translations). 

Athanasius of Alexandria, in his well-known Easter letter of 367 (ep. fest. 39.4), also pro- 
vides a list of canonical books. His motive is to affirm a normative canon: others have 
included apocryphal works among the books of inspired Scripture while Athanasius, with 
an appeal to tradition, will list the books ofthe authentic canon. He, too, writes that the OT 
has twenty-two books. He lists Ruth separately and includes Baruch, Lamentations, and 
the Letter of Jeremiah with Jeremiah. He omits Esther and does not mention Maccabees. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 428) represents an outlier among Greek fathers. Using 
historical and doctrinal criteria, he denied the higher inspiration of Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes and may have excluded Job and Chronicles from the canon (Bruce 1988:81). 

Earlier Latin fathers, like their Eastern counterparts, usually listed the shorter, 
Hebrew canon. The great biblical scholar Jerome (d. c.420) was famous for his knowledge 
of Hebrew and his insistence on the “Hebrew truth, the authority of the Hebrew books 
alone. In the preface to his translation of Samuel and Kings (called the ‘helmeted 
preface’), he counts the OT books as twenty-four, the number of the elders of Revelation, 
but prefers twenty-two (Ruth with Judges and Lamentations with Jeremiah). He knew 
1 Maccabees in Hebrew, but did not include it in the canon. Other books are to be excluded 
from the OT as apocryphal, including, oddly enough, the Shepherd of Hermas. Rufinus 
of Aquileia (symb. 37), meanwhile, lists the standard twenty-two books of the OT, 
counting Ruth with Judges. He groups Daniel with the major prophets. 

Hilary of Poitiers (Psal. pref. 15) writes that the OT has either twenty-two or twenty- 
four books. Twenty-two would correspond to the letters of the Hebrew alphabet. He 
combines Ruth with Judges, and Lamentations and the Letter of Jeremiah with Jeremiah. 
Some, however, he writes, have added Tobit and Judith to make twenty-four, the number 
of letters in the Greek alphabet. He adds that Latin, with twenty-three letters, stands 
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between Hebrew and Greek and together they are the three languages used on Jesus 
cross (John 19.20). 

A change came around the time of Augustine, who, in contrast with Eastern and earlier 
Western writers, accepted the larger, Septuagintal canon. Jerome and Augustine engaged 
in a famous dispute over whether the standard Latin Bible should be translated from 
Hebrew, as Jerome insisted, or from the Septuagint, which was Augustine's preference. 
(Augustine writes to Jerome of his preference for translating the Septuagint in his 
ep. 28.2; 71.4-5. Jerome defends his translation from Hebrew in ep. 112, ep. 75.19-20 among 
Augustines letters.) Augustine (doct. chr. 2.8.13) clearly enumerated the larger, Septuagintal 
canon. He counted the books of the OT as forty-four. If Lamentations is separated from 
Jeremiah, Augustine has precisely the forty-five books of the larger OT canon. 

The first (local) councils to promulgate a list of canonical books were three councils in 
North Africa in Augustine's time. These councils endorsed the larger, Septuagintal canon. 
Despite these lists, however, in practice the fathers cited rather freely from a wider range 
of books than the Hebrew canon. 


Canon of the Septuagint and Later Controversies 


There is no agreed-upon, authoritative canon of the Septuagint. The commonly used 
scholarly edition, edited by Alfred Rahlfs, has no ecclesiastical authority. The Roman 
Catholic Church has a canon of forty-five books: the books extant in Hebrew (Jewish 
and Protestant canons), and Tobit, Judith, Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus (Sirach), 
Baruch (with the letter of Jeremiah), and 1 and 2 Maccabees, along with additions in 
Greek to Esther and Daniel. The Eastern Orthodox Church accepts the Septuagint, often 
with great reverence, affirming its divine inspiration. The Orthodox version of the 
Septuagint, which comprises a few more books than the Roman Catholic OT, was 
confirmed at synods in Jassy (1642) and Jerusalem (1672). 

At the time of the Reformation the extent of the OT canon became a hotly disputed 
theological issue. Martin Luther claimed that only the books ofthe Hebrew canon were 
authoritative and, in his Bible of 1534, printed the books outside the Hebrew canon after 
the books of Hebrew origin and designated them ‘Apocrypha. 

The Catholic Church had not fixed the limits of its canon before the sixteenth century. 
The larger, Septuagintal canon defined by Augustine generally prevailed, but Jerome 
(who favoured the shorter Hebrew canon) had his defenders. The Council of Trent 
defined the longer, Septuagint canon as authoritative, perhaps under Augustine’s influ- 
ence. The Apocrypha, in Catholic usage, are generally designated ‘deutero-canonical’ 

Modern Protestant Bibles vary in their treatment of the Apocrypha. More confessional 
or conservative Bibles (e.g. New International Version) omit them entirely. Others 
include them in a separate section. Recent versions of the Revised Standard Version are 
attempts to transcend confessional limits and present not only the Apocrypha (with the 
additions to Daniel and Esther) but also texts accepted by some Eastern Orthodox 
communions, like 1 Esdras and the Prayer of Manasseh. 
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CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Earliest Writings and Collections 


Jesus commission to his disciples was to teach and baptize (Matt 28.18—19), not to write. 
The earliest Christian writings, which eventually constituted the NT, arose out of various 
subsequent circumstances. The Apostle Paul wrote his letters to churches between c.50 
and 64. They were meant to encourage and admonish Christians in local communities. 
At the same time, oral narratives about Jesus of Nazareth's teachings and miracles were 
composed and repeated; they were soon attached to the largest narrative, the account of 
Jesus' passion, death, and resurrection. From these oral traditions the written Gospels 
emerged. The Gospel according to Mark may have been finally edited c.7o, followed by 
Matthew and Luke; John is most likely the latest, as late as 90 or 100. Eventually Luke 
added the Acts ofthe Apostles to his Gospel, and John the Presbyter recorded his visions 
in the book of Revelation. Still other writings, in particular 1 Peter and 1 John, are also 
attested in this period. 

The next step was the collection of these writings and their further circulation. 
The first corpus to be gathered was probably Paul’s letters. The exchange and collection 
of letters must have been natural in the nascent Church. 1 Clement, written in Rome 
before the end of the first century, knows of 1 Corinthians (1 Clem. 47.1). Ignatius of 
Antioch knows of a collection of Paul's letters (Eph. 12.2). Polycarp of Smyrna reveres 
Paul's teaching and knows of his letters (ep. 11.2-3). Polycarp (ep. 13.1-2) also attests to 
the collection of Ignatius of Antioch’s letters. 

Writings from the late first and early second centuries also give hints of disputes about 
the right interpretation of texts, a sign that these texts were beginning to be revered as 
authoritative or sacred: the text had to be respected, and hence false interpretations had 
to be excluded. The author of 2 Peter knows of Paul’s letters and writes that they are 
difficult to understand and open to misinterpretation (2 Pet 3.15-16). Polycarp (ep. 7.1) 
also knows that the Lord’s sayings can be perverted, that is, misinterpreted. This is the 
first instance of a dispute about the interpretation of Jesus’ sayings. A different phenom- 
enon is found in the Didache, which applies Matthew 7.6 (‘Do not give what is sacred to 
dogs’) to the Eucharist, one of the first instances of the spiritual interpretation of a NT 
text and another sign of the Gospel’s growing authority. 


Emergence of a New Testament 


An NT exists when a collection of Christian writings is acknowledged as equal in 
authority to the Scriptures the Church had from its beginning—that is, its OT, generally 
read in the Septuagint translation. The impulse towards the canonization of the earliest 
Christian writings arose from the need to have the Lord’s authority available in a fixed 
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form. The death of the Apostles, the spread of the Church, and the proliferation of 
writings later called the ‘apocryphal New Testament’ fostered this development. 

The only unconditioned authority the earliest Church had was Jesus Christ its Lord: 
Jesus of Nazareth crucified, raised, and exalted. The Jewish Scriptures were authorita- 
tive as the Church’s OT on the condition that they were interpreted Christologically. 
The Apostles, as witnesses to the Lord’s words and deeds, were also authorities for 
Christian truth, on the condition of their fidelity; the NT already knew ‘false apostles’ 
(2 Cor 11.13). 

The Lord’s authority attached first to his words, remembered and transmitted 
orally. Hence, for a few decades, these oral traditions were authoritative for 
Christians. Gradually, Jesus’ authority attached also to narratives of his deeds and to 
the Passion Narrative, and soon to unified narratives comprising all these elements— 
that is, written Gospels. Later tradition reinforced the authority of the written Gospels 
with apostolic authority, affirming that Matthew and John were among the twelve 
Apostles, while Mark was Peter's disciple and Luke was Paul's disciple. The Apostles’ 
personal authority soon attached to writings attributed to them, first to the letters of 
Paul and then to letters attributed to other disciples (James, John, Peter, and Jude). By 
around the year 150, two collections of authoritative writings had been made. One 
was of Pauline letters, probably thirteen in number, without Hebrews. The other was 
a collection of Gospels, certainly three (the Synoptics) and perhaps four (with John 
included). The process of canonization was carried out not by any central authority 
but by local churches. 

The collections of the Gospels and of Paul's letters each posed distinctive problems. 
Each of the Gospels presented itself as authoritative in itself; none of them presupposed 
the existence of another Gospel. Hence, the problem was the move from the general to 
the particular—to acknowledging four Gospels, which were not always in agreement, 
as equally authoritative. Paul's letters, by contrast, were addressed to individual 
churches, and the problem was making the particular general, to see his letters as 
speaking to all Christians. 

A few solutions ofthe four-Gospel problem failed. Marcion accepted only one Gospel, 
Luke, in a version that he edited down. Tatian combined the four Gospels into one 
harmony, the Diatessaron, which the Syriac church read in worship for a century or so. 
Justin Martyr assumed the authority of the three synoptic Gospels. Irenaeus, in a classic 
passage (Irenaeus, haer. 3.11.8), defended a canon of four Gospels, and four Gospels only. 
Ultimately, the Church chose to deal with disharmony among the four Gospels rather 
than reducing their number or combining them. 

The case of Paul5 letters was less acute. But a passage in the Muratorian Fragment shows 
that the particularity of the letters could be a problem. Putting aside letters to individuals 
(Timothy and Titus), the Fragment counted Paul's letters as addressed to seven churches 
and saw a parallel in the seven letters to churches in the Revelation of John. But seven 
was the number of perfection; thus to write to seven churches was to write to the entire 
Church, and the particularity of Paul’s letters was transcended. 
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Witnesses to the New Testament in the Second Century 


The term ‘apostolic fathers’ designates seven or eight documents from the first half 
of the second century, the work of the first Christian writers after the NT documents. 
These documents do not presuppose a closed NT canon; however, the words of 
Jesus are quoted as authoritative. 1 Clement quotes concatenations of dominical say- 
ings that are close to Matthew and Luke. Ignatius of Antioch never quotes Jesus' 
words. The Didache quotes the Lord's Prayer in a form close to Matthew’s, and, verba- 
tim, a saying also found in Matthew. Polycarp of Smyrna quotes two sayings, 
Matthean in form. The Epistle of Barnabas quotes two sayings, both foreign to the 
synoptic tradition. 2 Clement quotes nine sayings: one from Luke, five close to say- 
ings in Matthew or Luke, and three foreign to the synoptic tradition. Thus, in that 
era, Matthean and Lukan traditions were prominent, but a few NT apocrypha were 
also quoted. 

Papias of Hierapolis, a contemporary of Polycarp, wrote Exegeses of the Dominical 
Sayings in five books, which survives only in small fragments. Papias knew the written 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke. He also knew the Gospel of John. But he writes that he 
prefers oral traditions to written books (fr. 1; Grant 2003:24). 

Among the apologists of the second century (intellectuals converted to Christianity 
who tried to explain the Christian faith to unbelievers), Justin Martyr (d. 165) is the most 
important. Justin shows a real advance towards acknowledging an authoritative NT. For 
example, he introduces Christian texts three times with the formula 'it is written; imply- 
ing divine authority (dial. 49 = Matt 17.3; dial. 100, cf. Matt 11.27; dial. 105 = Matt 5.20). 
Further, he uses the word ‘gospel’ three times to refer to written works, and one of these 
(1 apol. 66) is in the plural (the first time that usage is found), thus acknowledging a col- 
lection of written Gospels. His more common expression for the word gospel; however, 
is ‘memoirs of the apostles, and he attests that they are read in the liturgy (1 apol. 1.67). In 
all, Justin cites about sixty sayings of Jesus, which show some variation from the texts 
of the synoptics. Thus it can be said with certainty that Justin acknowledged a canon of 
three synoptic Gospels. 

With Irenaeus of Lyons (d. c.200), the existence and acceptance of a canonical NT is 
firmly established. Irenaeus cites the NT documents twice as often as the OT. He quotes 
over 1,000 passages from the NT, citing almost every book. The Gospels dominate, 
followed by the Pauline letters. He acknowledges a closed canon of four Gospels and 
puts the Pauline letters on the same level of authority as the Gospels. 

In a well-known passage, Irenaeus provides a curious argument for why there have to 
be four Gospels, and only four. The passage begins: 


It is not possible that the Gospels can be either more or fewer in number than they 
are. For, since there are four zones of the world in which we live, and four principal 
winds, while the Church is scattered throughout all the world, and the ‘pillar and 
ground (1 Tim 3.15) of the Church is the Gospel and the spirit of life; it is fitting that 
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she should have four pillars... He who was manifested to men, has given us the 
Gospel under four aspects, but bound together by one Spirit. 
(Irenaeus, haer. 3.11.8; trans. ANF 1:428) 


Irenaeus goes on to write of the four-faced cherubim and four principal covenants 
(Adam, Noah, Moses, and the Gospel). Writing of the cherubim (Rev 4.7), he associates, 
in this order, John with the lion, Luke with the calf, Matthew with the man, and Mark 
with the eagle. With these curious arguments, we have seen the great change from the very 
occasional quoting of a few of Jesus’ words to a closed, sacred canon of four Gospels. 

By the year 200, the Church had an NT canon consisting of twenty books: the four 
Gospels, Acts, thirteen letters attributed to Paul, 1 Peter, and 1John. The Eastern Church 
was moving towards accepting Hebrews (understood as Pauline), and the Western 
Church was doing the same for the Revelation of John. The five shorter catholic epistles 
were accepted by the fourth century, on the basis of their attribution to Apostles, and 
mostly under the influence of Origen. 


Canon Lists: New Testament 


The most celebrated canon list (and perhaps the earliest) of NT books is the so-called 
Muratorian Fragment, discovered by Ludovico Muratori in 1740 in the Ambrosian 
library in Milan. (There is controversy about almost every detail of the Murtorian 
Fragment; see Hahneman 2002:405-15.) The date of this short (85 lines) fragment is 
hotly disputed, although some of its content points to the late second century. 

The Fragment attests to a canon of four Gospels. It is defensive about the Fourth Gospel, 
which may have been under attack by the Alogi, the “Wordless Ones’ (see Epiphanius, 
haer. 51.3; 54.1), in the late second century —that is, those who reject the Gospel of John, 
thus rejecting the “Word: The fragment knows of thirteen Pauline letters, 1 John, Acts, 
Jude, 2 (and perhaps 3) John, and the Wisdom of Solomon (as part of the NT). It also 
receives the Revelation of John, and the Apocalypse of Peter, although with the note that 
some do not want that book read in church. The Shepherd of Hermas is excluded because 
of its recent date. Two letters with Paul's name on them, to the Laodicenes and to the 
Alexandrians, are rejected because of their unorthodox content. The Fragment thus 
proposes four criteria for canonicity: early date, liturgical use, apostolic authorship, and 
orthodoxy. But only the last criterion is fully adequate, and the author proposes a primi- 
tive form of the rule of faith as a criterion for orthodoxy: ‘by one sovereign Spirit all 
things are declared in all of them [i.e. the Gospels] concerning the Nativity, the Passion, 
the Resurrection, the conversation with his disciples and his two comings’ (trans. 
Stevenson 1957:145). 

The closest Origen comes to a list of canonical NT books is in his Homilies on Joshua 
7: four Gospels, two letters by Peter, letters of James and Jude, John’s epistles, Luke’s Acts 
ofthe Apostles, and fourteen letters of Paul (including Hebrews). Revelation is not men- 
tioned. If he thinks of John as having three letters, then the list is nearly identical with 
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thelater NT, except for Revelation. Origens first criterion for canonicity is the acceptance 
ofa book by all the churches. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, a careful scholar, still did not report any ‘official list of canonical 
books, that is, a list prepared by a synod, making it clear that there was not yet a biblical 
canon fixed by any ecclesiastical authority. Athanasius of Alexandria (ep. fest. 39.5, for 
Easter in 367) presents the first exact list of the twenty-seven books of the later NT canon, 
including Revelation. Cyril of Jerusalem (catech. 4.36), in his list of books drawn up for 
catechumens, lists twenty-six NT books, without Revelation. 

But the list continued to be flexible. Gregory Nazianzen (carm. 1.1.12) presents the 
list of twenty-seven books in one of his poems. Epiphanius of Salamis (haer. 76.22.5) 
has the same list as Athanasius, but adds the Wisdom of Solomon and Sirach to the NT. 
Amphilochius of Iconium (Seleuc. lines 289-319) reports an earlier debate about 
Hebrews, the catholic epistles, and Revelation. He appears to reject 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, 
and almost certainly Revelation. Thus, at the end of the fourth century, the NT canon 
was still in flux. 

In the West, Rufinus of Aquileia (symb. 37) lists the twenty-seven books of the stand- 
ard NT canon. So does Jerome in a letter to Paulinus of Nola (ep. 53.9). In letter 129 (414) 
he specifically defends the canonicity of Hebrews and Revelation. Augustine too (doct. chr. 
2.8.13) has the list of the twenty-seven books ofthe NT. 

The first local councils to concern themselves with the list of NT books were North 
African councils in the time of Augustine, whose influence on these councils would 
hardly be surprising. The Council of Hippo in 393 listed the standard twenty-seven 
books. Its acta are lost, but they are cited by the Council of Carthage in 397 (see canon 
24). Ihe Council of Carthage in 419 repeated the list from Carthage, 397 (see Munier 1974). 

Thus, from the fifth century on, almost all Christians accepted twenty-seven books as 
an authoritative NT; exceptions (usually in the form of one or two additional books, 
e.g. 3 Corinthians in Armenia) are rare. 


THE RULE or FAITH 


Before the NT canon existed, tradition was normative in the Church. Paul already attests 
to the process of ‘receiving’ and ‘delivering’ (1 Cor 11.23; 15.3). But true traditions had to 
be distinguished from false traditions. From its earliest stages Christians knew ‘false 
apostles’ (2 Cor 11.13), false prophets’ (e.g. 1 John 4.1), and ‘false teachers’ (2 Pet 2.1). 

Robert Grant wrote that, from its very beginning, the Church had an implicit rule of 
faith, or proto-doctrines that permitted the Church to reject some teachings as false or 
untrue. Grant proposed three such teachings (Grant 1970:286). 


e Jesus of Nazareth truly took flesh, was truly born, died, and rose. Hence the Church 
could reject Docetism (the view that Christ only ‘appeared in’ the flesh without 
genuinely assuming it). 
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* The OT was truly God's Word and pointed towards Jesus the Christ. The God of 
the OT—the God who created the world, called Abraham, and spoke to Moses— 
was also the Father of Jesus Christ. Hence the Church could reject Marcion. 

e God offered salvation to all human beings without distinction. The Church had a 
universal mission, and no one was by nature excluded. Hence the Church could 
reject ‘Gnosticism. 


Thus the thesis that orthodoxy is simply the views of the winners in struggles cannot 
be rightly maintained. From its beginnings, Christianity had the person, words, and 
work of Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ, as its norm for truth (Völker 2006:399-405). 

The first formulations of a proto-rule of faith were the earliest confession: ‘Jesus is 
Lord’ (Rom 10.9; 1 Cor 12.3; cf. Phil 2.11); the kerygma: ‘For I delivered to you as of first 
importance what I also received, that Christ died for our sins in accordance with the 
scriptures, that he was buried, that he was raised on the third day in accordance with 
the scriptures, and that he appeared to Cephas, then to the twelve..? (1 Cor 15.3-5); and the 
prayer ‘Marana tha’ (1 Cor 16.22; Didache 11.6; cf. Rev 22.20). Early formulations were 
often dyadic: one God, and Jesus the Lord. Under the influence of Matthew 28.19, they 
would soon become triadic: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

This account of teaching is given various names: ‘rule of truth’ (Irenaeus, haer. 1.9.4; 
2.27.1; 3.11.1; 3.12.6; 3.15.1; 4.35.4); rule of faith’ (Polycrates of Ephesus to Victor of Rome, 
in Eusebius, h.e. 3.4.2; Clement of Alexandria, str. 4.15.98.3); ‘canon of the truth 
(Clement of Alexandria, str. 6.15.124.5); ‘ecclesiastical rule’ (Clement of Alexandria, 
str. 6.15.125.3); and ‘rule of the Church’ (Clement of Alexandria, str. 7.7.41.3). In Latin, 
Tertullian used ‘rule of faith’ (praescr.13; virg. 1; Prax. 2). 

Rules of faith functioned as guides to right teaching (e.g. God as the creator of all 
things, against the ‘Gnostics’), and to the right interpretation of Scripture (again, against 
the ‘Gnostics” distortions). Both points are common in Irenaeus. The rule can be 
extended to liturgical practices, like keeping Easter on the fourteenth of Nisan 
(Polycrates of Ephesus, Letter to Victor of Rome; Eusebius, h.e. 3.4.2). The rule is the same 
throughout the whole Church (Irenaeus, haer. 1.10.1-2). The rule, written in hearts without 
paper or ink, suffices for true believers to recognize heresy, even without Scripture 
(Irenaeus, haer. 3.4.2). The rule of faith is not identical with Scripture, but it cannot 
contradict Scripture. With the rise of heresies, appeal to the Scriptures no longer suf- 
ficed. The ‘Gnostics’ read the same Scriptures as the orthodox did but interpreted them 
differently. What was needed was a norm for interpretation, which is the rule of faith. 

Scholarly study of the rule of faith flourished, beginning in the nineteenth century, 
after the rise of historical studies (see the survey in Ferguson 2015:48-65). Older 
researchers (i.e. in the late nineteenth century) supposed that the rule had a verbally 
fixed form, like a baptismal creed. But such a theory is no longer maintained. The rule 
was more elusive. In their writings, Irenaeus and Tertullian formulate the rule at least a 
dozen times, but never in the same words. The rule is usually tripartite (Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit), which suggests a parallel to baptism, but sometimes bipartite (Father and Son). 
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But unlike baptismal creeds (the earliest one of which may be attested c.220 or shortly 
thereafter), the rule was used by Christian writers and theologians rather than by candi- 
dates for baptism. Yet later writers (e.g. Augustine) simply identify the rule of faith with 
the creed (symb. 1.1). 

Some formulations of the rule of faith from the second and third centuries will best 
illustrate its nature. Irenaeus wrote that the Church, scattered throughout the world, 
preserves its unity by adherence to the rule received from the Apostles. The main articles 
are God the Creator and the incarnate Son: 


The Church, though dispersed throughout the whole world, even to the ends of the 
earth, has received from the apostles and their disciples this faith: [She believes] in 
one God, the Father almighty, maker of heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all 
things that are in them; and in one Christ Jesus, the Son of God, who became incar- 
nate for our salvation; and in the Holy Spirit, who proclaimed through the prophets 
the dispensations of God, and the advents, and the birth from a virgin, and the pas- 
sion, and the resurrection from the dead, and the ascension into heaven in the flesh 
of the beloved Christ Jesus, our Lord, and his [future] manifestation from heaven in 
the glory of the Father ‘to gather all things in one [Eph 110]... As I have already 
observed, the Church, having received this preaching and this faith, although scat- 
tered throughout the whole world, yet, as if occupying but one house, carefully pre- 
serves it. (Irenaeus, haer.1.10.1-2; trans. ANF 1:330-1) 


Tertullian writes in a similar vein: 


The rule of faith, indeed, is altogether one, alone immoveable and irreformable; 
the rule, to wit, of believing in one only God omnipotent, the Creator of the uni- 
verse, and his Son Jesus Christ, born of the Virgin Mary, crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, raised again the third day from the dead, received in the heavens, sitting now 
at the right (hand) of the Father, destined to come to judge quick and dead through 
the resurrection of the flesh as well (as of the spirit). 

(Tertullian, virg. 1; trans. ANF 4:27) 


The rule of faith protects believers against the errors of the ‘Gnostics; as Irenaeus asserts 
forcefully: 


The rule of truth which we hold is, that there is one God Almighty, who made all 
things by his Word, and fashioned and formed, out of that which had no existence, 
all things which exist... There is no exception or deduction stated; but the Father 
made all things by him...Holding, therefore, this rule, we shall easily show, not- 
withstanding the great variety and multitude of their opinions, that these men have 
deviated from the truth... (Irenaeus, haer. 1.22.1; trans. ANF 1:347) 


Tertullian writes that the rule contains the unchanging truth; and, whatever is not in the 
rule is open to speculation: 
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This Rule, taught (as will be proved) by Christ, allows no questions among us, except 
those which heresies introduce and which make heretics. Provided the essence of 
the Rule is not disturbed, you may seek and discuss as much as you like...Faith is 
established in the Rule. There it has its law, and it wins salvation by keeping the 
law... To know nothing against the Rule is to know everything. 

(Tertullian, praescr. 13-14; trans. Greenslade 1956:40). 


In another place, Tertullian includes the Trinitarian name, the unity of the OT and NT, 
baptism, chrismation, the Eucharist, and martyrdom in one compact formulation: 


She [that is, the Church of Rome] knows one Lord God, Creator of the universe, and 
Christ Jesus, born of the Virgin Mary, Son of God the Creator, and the resurrection 
of the flesh; she unites the Law and the Prophets with the writings of the evangelists 
and the apostles; from that source she drinks her faith, and that faith she seals with 
water, clothes with the Holy Spirit, feeds with the eucharist, encourages to martyrdom; 
and against that teaching she receives no one. 

(Tertullian, praescr. 36; trans. Greenslade 1956:57) 


As already noted, later authors simply identified the rule of faith with the creed. For 
example, Augustine writes, 'Receive, my sons, the rule of faith which is called the creed. 
When you have received it, write it on your hearts; recite it daily to yourselves’ (symb. 1.1; 
trans. Liguori 1955:289). Or, “You have handed back what you believe; listen. Thus, you 
first learned the Creed, where you find the rule of your faith, short and profound: short, 
in the number of words; profound, in its depth’ (serm. 59.1). Or, “The creed is the rule of 
faith expressed compactly, to instruct the mind and not burden the memory; it is 
expressed in a few words’ (serm. 213.1). 


CANONS, RULES OF FAITH, AND THEOLOGY 


To speak of ‘canons’ is to admit of differences and disagreements. In regard to the OT, 
the greatest difference is between the shorter, Hebrew canon and the longer, Septu- 
agintal canon. There is less disagreement about the canon of the NT, apart from some 
fringe books. 

‘Rules of faith, in the plural, can refer to the many formulations of the rule, found par- 
ticularly in Christian writers of the second and third centuries. The formulations differ, 
one from another, but the content is remarkably unified. 

The rule of faith both preceded the canon and guided its formation and its interpret- 
ation. The rule of faith was never officially established or defined; it was rather the ‘sense 
of the faith’ of Christian teachers. The rule is grounded, ultimately, in the Church's 
experience of Jesus Christ her Saviour. Once the churches formulated and fixed their 
baptismal creeds, the creeds functioned as the rule of faith had done earlier. 
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Both the canon and the rule of faith can be considered privileged moments within 
tradition, the receiving and handing on of revelation. The rule of faith, as a test of 
orthodoxy, guided the gradual formation ofthe canon, particularly the canon of the NT. 
And the canon of the NT is a privileged moment within the Churchs tradition. The for- 
mation and acceptance of the basic or essential NT canon of twenty books at the end of 
the second century marked a certain moment of maturity in the early Church: with a 
firm NT, she was equipped for expansion, development, and self-confidence. The canon 
oftwenty-seven books rounded out the process. 
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CHAPTER 4 


DIVINE DISCOURSE 


Scripture in the Economy of Revelation 


FRANCES YOUNG 


THREE theses may be proposed concerning God's Word in patristic theology: 


(3) The Word Incarnate and Word Inscribed are mutually dependent, reinforcing 
one another. 

(2) This Word is both veiled and revealed, transparent and obscure, immediate and 
transcendent. 

(3) God's Word is constitutive of—indeed the founding principle of—every aspect 
of the divine oikonomia (economy ).' 


The validity of these propositions should emerge in the course of the following 
explorations. If they hold, it is clear that for the church fathers: 


e the Word or Logos of God encapsulates rather more than the divine discourse 
addressed to humankind in Scripture, which is indispensable yet only intelligible 
in the light of Christ; 

e the very notion of God's Word transcended what could be said, let alone written or 
recorded, in human language; both Scripture and incarnation bespeak divine 
condescension; 

e scriptural hermeneutics shaped theology but only insofar as the sacred texts were 
read as pointing beyond themselves. 


! The meaning of oikonomia in patristic usage is not easily rendered into English; it is derived from 
words meaning ‘household management’ and covers God's overall plan or strategy (Blowers 2012), 
including the initiation of, gracious outreach towards, and providential oversight of everything from 
beginning to end, thus encompassing creation, revelation, and redemption, though sometimes specifying 
the incarnation in particular. 
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The fathers’ theology of Scripture, then, could not stand alone; it was one paradigm, 
alongside the incarnation, of God’s self-accommodation to human limitations, God's 
direct yet indirect Word, whose intent is veiled yet discernible through Christ by those 
inspired by the Spirit of wisdom. 


FROM THE WRITTEN WORD 
TO SCRIPTURE 


In his classic of 1888, The Influence of Greek Ideas on Christianity, Edwin Hatch commented 
on the respect accorded to the written word in Antiquity, and attributed this to the way 
in which it seemed to defy mortality; even though no longer present, the absent authors 
of the past could, miraculously, still speak and their wisdom was available for subsequent 
generations.” This point becomes all the more powerful when you realize that books 
were like audio-recordings: they were always read or recited aloud, so the authorial 
voice was literally replayed. Add to that the distrust of novelty in the Roman world, and 
the importance of the ancient classics passed down over generations and conserved in 
written form becomes evident. 

Books lay at the heart of ancient education, and the rhetors delivering it were anxious 
to show that, contrary to Platos critique, they did offer moral teaching—indeed, distilled 
it from the ancient texts which they studied with their pupils. From the Hellenistic age 
on, philosophers also traced their doctrines in Homer or developed their ideas through 
exegesis of Plato. Plato himself had, of course, famously expressed the anxiety that 
writing undermined the power of memory; but for the educated elites and cultural 
leaders of the world in which Christianity grew up, tradition enshrined in books had 
a certain ‘aura, and so authority. 

Another feature of that world was its interest in oracles and prophecies (cf. Plutarch, 
Pythian Dialogues). In his 'Claudius novels, known best in a remarkable TV adaptation 
(J, Claudius), Robert Graves (1934, 1935) captured well the way in which the imperial 
government, before engaging in battle or other serious matters, would not just consult 
the auspices (i.e. get expert priests to inspect the entrails of sacrificial animals and 
predict on that basis the future outcome), but would also consult books of Sibylline 
oracles—compilations recording oracular riddles delivered in ecstasy by prophetesses 
known as Sibyls. Like the famous oracle at Delphi, Sibyls based at shrines across the 
Mediterranean world had long been sought out by pilgrims wanting answers about 
the future. So culturally significant were the written collections of their sayings that there 
eventually emerged Jewish and Christian collections designed to show that even the 
Sibyl made predictions favourable to their claims (Charlesworth 1983). 


? For the points made in this section see Young 2004 and Gamble 1995. 
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The sanctity accorded by Jews to their books of Torah even exceeded that ascribed 
above to ancient cultures in general. Whereas recitation was often practised in non- 
Jewish contexts, Jews carefully read from the sacred texts, pointing to each word as they 
did so with a stylus. Whereas generally books were reproduced by dictation, Jews 
painstakingly copied their texts letter by letter. The written word was taking on the 
characteristics we associate with the word 'scripture (though all that the Latin scriptura 
originally meant was ‘something written’). The Rabbis would speak of these holy books 
‘defiling the hands’—in other words, they were so holy it was dangerous to touch them. 
The sacred scrolls were (and still are) processed around the synagogue before being 
opened and read; that this paralleled the processing of an idol at pagan festivals was an 
observation made in my hearing by a Jewish scholar in a seminar. This implies that the 
Word of God in Torah was, consciously or unconsciously, judged the equivalent in 
Judaism to the representation of the divine in images in other traditions, and so given 
the same ritual honour. 

But the Word of God in Torah was, above all, to be obeyed. The role ofthe scribes and 
Pharisees was to interpret that Word and spell out how it applied in everyday life. The 
Rabbis would soon not simply take over that role, but would record traditional rulings 
in the Mishnah and later the Talmud. Meanwhile someone like Philo of Alexandria 
would, like his pagan contemporaries, find philosophy in those ancient sacred texts of 
his own Jewish community. 

Some Hellenistic Jewish material, such as the Dead Sea Scrolls, indicates that the 
Jewish prophets, including Moses and David, were treated as offering predictive oracles 
akin to those of the Sibyls. Interpretation of sacred texts as riddling oracles pointing to 
the future in a veiled way provided material for tracing what had already happened and 
would happen as events moved towards their denouement. Thus apocalypses revealed 
God's providential plan being worked out in history. 

Early Christianity emerged in a Jewish environment, and initially Christian treatment 
of the Law and the Prophets must be seen as belonging to internal Jewish debate. 
The two most obvious characteristics evident in the NT would seem to go back to Jesus 
himself. They are: 


e critique of the scribes and Pharisees or the ‘tradition of the elders’ for their under- 
standing of what obedience to the Law meant in daily life; 

e expectation that prophecies would be fulfilled, and indeed were being fulfilled, 
through Jesus and his followers. 


The tension between accepting the authority and sanctity of the holy books and rejecting 
Jewish practices lives on in Paul and through the second century. 

The power of prophecy is particularly evident in the work of Justin Martyr. Here is 
where the first of those initial theses becomes blatantly obvious. In 1 Apology 3o he 
explains how prophecy constitutes the knock-down argument for believing Christ is the 
Son of God. Miracles could be explained by magic, so they offer no proof that he was 
more than a human of human descent. The ‘strongest and truest evidence’ is that ‘we 
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have seen with our eyes’ things happening which were predicted before they came to 
pass. Justin proceeds to explain about the prophets of God among the Jews whose words 
were preserved in the Hebrew language, then translated at the command of Ptolemy for 
his library in Egypt, and then how key elements in the Gospel story are found in those 
books. Indeed, much of 1 Apology tells the story of Jesus Christ, as well as events such as 
the fall of Jerusalem, in testimonies from the Law and the Prophets. Thus the validity of 
the prophecies is confirmed by their fulfilment, and the proof of the Gospel lies in the 
way the fulfilment of prophecy is evident in the life and death of Jesus Christ. 

According to Justin’s account in the Dialogue with Trypho 2-8 it was this argument 
which had originally convinced him that Christianity was the true philosophy. He had 
tried out a Stoic teacher, then a Peripatetic, then a Pythagorean, finally the Platonists. 
But an apparently chance meeting with an old man led to a discussion in which he was 
led from Plato to the prophets. Whether this account is fictional or not is debated, but 
what it does is provide an introduction to Justin’s long dialogue with a Jew about the 
interpretation of the prophecies. Justin had to deal with the fact that Jews did not read 
their Scriptures as fulfilled in Christ, for this was the counter-argument which threat- 
ened to undercut his fundamental claims. The Word Incarnate and the Word Inscribed 
were in his eyes mutually dependent, reinforcing one another. 

Contemporary with Justin, however, was Marcion, who apparently suggested that the 
Jewish Scriptures should be abandoned and replaced with the Pauline Epistles and an 
abbreviated version of Lukes Gospel. It was possibly Pauls apparent rejection of the Law 
which shaped Marcion’s view that the Gospel was opposed to Jewish traditions rather 
than rooted in them. There are other indications that in the earliest Christianity the 
Scriptures were demoted. Papias’ famous remark (Eusebius, h.e. 3.39.4) may be pertinent: 
he preferred the ‘living voice’ to things out of books. True, this is not about writings 
already treated as Scripture, but it may reflect a general attitude whereby written testi- 
mony was only valued as confirming oral testimony. In one of the letters of Ignatius of 
Antioch we find this statement: 


Certain people declared in my hearing, ‘Unless I can find a thing in our ancient 
records, I refuse to believe it in the Gospel’; and when I assured them that it is 
indeed in the ancient scriptures, they retorted, “That has got to be proved’ But for 
my part, my records are Jesus Christ; for me the sacrosanct records are his cross and 
death and resurrection, and the faith that comes through Him. And it is by these, 
and by the help of your prayers, that I am hoping to be justified.  (Philad. 8) 


A remarkable echo of the rabbinic definition of sacred books as those which ‘defile the 
hands’ is found in the phrase translated ‘sacrosanct records’ (ta athikta [= untouched] 
archeia). All this suggests that Christ could trump the Scriptures. 

There are also material indications that the sanctity attributed to Jewish books was 
reduced. Christians were the first by a century or so to switch from scrolls to codices for 
their writings—the reasons for this switch are not entirely clear (Roberts 1954; Roberts 
and Skeat 1983). Codices were sheets of papyrus folded to make the pages of a primitive 
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book of the kind still in use; they developed from notebooks used for convenience in 
everyday life. Scrolls were used for ‘real books’—to this day for their sacred texts Jews 
use scrolls. Christians, however, abstracted testimonies to Christ and collected them in 
notebooks with their Christian fulfilment implicit or explicit. Furthermore, manuscripts 
ofthe Gospels have apparently always been in the form of codices. 

Particularly pertinent here is research which has uncovered two distinct text-forms in 
Justin's quotations from the prophecies (Skarsaune 1987). Generally speaking the same 
proof-texts are used in 1 Apology and the Dialogue with Trypho, but in the latter work 
they are quoted at greater length and, unlike in the former, in the LXX version. Whichever 
version Justin quotes, he assumes fulfilment in Christ, and 'often neglects discrepancies 
between his inherited exegesis and the LXX text he quotes. But sometimes he tries to 
adjust his interpretation to the LXX text' (Skarsaune 1987:90). It is suggested that the 
prophecies came to him first in Christian notebooks, but his longer quotations came from 
checking scrolls obtained from a synagogue—for sometimes he suspects “Hebraizing’ 
recensions. It would seem, then, that in the second century, Christian access to the full 
text of the Jewish Scriptures may have been somewhat patchy. 

Certainly there was debate about the status and interpretation of written texts 
recognized as Jewish in origin, and any ‘aura attributed to those books was accorded 
only insofar as they pointed to Christ. As reaction against Marcion and others (e.g. both 
Gnostics and Montanists) ensured that the concept of ‘scripture’ would be reclaimed 
and its contents defined, the tension between demoting the Law in relation to the Gospel 
and hallowing the prophecies as offering valid testimony to Christ was bound to put a 
premium on interpretative strategies. A Christian reading of the emerging scriptural 
canon was facilitated by placing the approved books in relation to the divine ‘economy’ 


IRENAEUS: TOWARDS A HOLISTIC 
READING OF SCRIPTURE 


It is in the work of Irenaeus that we can observe not only an initial determination of the 
contents of Scripture but also the establishment of a framework for reading it holistically 
and Christianly. Nor is this simply about Scripture. For here we find a theological position 
which exemplifies our third opening thesis. We cannot be absolutely sure how he may have 
used the word oikonomia since the original Greek texts of his works are largely lost. Latin 
and Armenian translations, however, allow us access to his great compilation, Against 
Heresies, as well as to what he describes as a ‘summary memorandum of the truth (generally 
known as the Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching), and these writings surely demon- 
strate that questions about his use of that particular word hardly matter compared with the 
way he reads what has been described as the ‘seamless plot’ (hypothesis) discernible in 
Scripture as a whole (Blowers 2012:87, 245, 263-4, 309, 375). Besides, here it is a matter of the 
way Irenaeus represents what was becoming the core position of what we may call the 
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mainstream Christian tradition. After all, not only is it his own claim that he is articulating 
apostolic tradition in the face of false interpretations, but also—whether or not he had 
substantial direct influence on subsequent theology (a matter of some debate)—it is 
remarkable how his comprehensive theological vision anticipates in many respects what we 
find developed later in both East and West. Writing at the end of the second century, then, 
Irenaeus presents the ‘rule of faith’ handed down from the apostles, setting it out sequen- 
tially in the Demonstration, having previously drawn from it, and perhaps elaborated it, in 
confronting the twisted teaching ofthe heretics in his larger work. 

With respect to Scripture two questions were in contention: which books were to 
be accorded authority as Scripture and how were they to be interpreted? Not only did 
the heretics challenge texts which Irenaeus regarded as scriptural while utilizing texts he 
refused to recognize, such as the Gospel of Truth (haer. 3.11.9), but they also disregarded 
the order and connection ofthe various books to be treated as scriptural, thus dismantling 
and destroying the truth. Irenaeus used the analogy of a mosaic: it is as if a skilful artist 
had used gems to produce a beautiful portrait ofa king and then the heretics had taken it 
to pieces and rearranged them so as to compose a dog or a fox (haer. 1.8.1). Later he com- 
pared the way they operated to the practice of composing a cento, that is, abstracting 
lines from Homer and reordering them so effectively to tell a different story that people 
might think they were reading Homer if they were not acquainted with the original 
(haer. 1.9.4). To determine both the appropriate collection of books and their proper 
reading as a unity was clearly fundamental. Yet the underlying issue concerned the 
oneness of God as both Creator and Saviour. Irenaeus' opponents were, in one way or 
another, inclined to set salvation at loggerheads with creation—many denigrated material 
existence and offered escape to a superior spiritual world. In the face of this challenge 
the oneness of Scripture and the oneness of God were teachings that cohered, and the 
remedy lay in two fundamental moves: (1) seeing Christ as the Word of God which pro- 
vided the key to the whole of Scripture, and (2) discerning the overarching narrative of 
the Scriptures as the key to the nature and purpose of the one God. 

In his ‘summary memorandum Irenaeus’ starting point is the faith handed down 
through the disciples of the apostles and received in baptism for the remission of sins. 
Three articles provide the foundation: 


* God the Father, uncreated, uncontainable, invisible, one God, the Creator of all... 

* The Word of God, the Son of God, Christ Jesus our Lord, who was revealed by the 
prophets according to the character of their prophecy and according to the nature 
of the economies of the Father, by whom all things were made, and who, in the last 
times, to recapitulate all things, became a man among men, visible and palpable, 
in order to abolish death, to demonstrate life and to effect communion between 
God and man... 

e The Holy Spirit, through whom the prophets prophesied and the patriarchs learnt 
the things of God and the righteous were led in the paths of righteousness, and 
who in the last times was poured out in a new fashion upon the human race renewing 
man, throughout the world, to God. (dem. 6) 
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In order to tease out what this means, Irenaeus then outlines creation, paradise, and 
fall, summarizes further narratives of wickedness and restoration (Cain and Abel, Noah, 
Babel), tells of Abrahams election, of Moses and the Exodus, speaks of the prophets, and 
then focuses on the incarnation, showing in particular how it fulfils the promises to 
Abraham and David. The rest of the work demonstrates the truth of all this, in Justin-like 
fashion, from the fact that all was foreseen by Abraham, Moses, and the prophets, 
including the new covenant whereby the Law was written on the heart and the Gentiles 
called to inherit the promises. This sketch of a sketch hardly does justice to the breadth 
of Irenaeus theological vision, but it does indicate how an overview of Scripture provided 
the narrative by which Gods identity was spelt out, and how the ‘rule of faith’ provided 
the clue to discerning the highlights and disclosing their significance in relation to the 
whole story. To probe further we need to grasp how Irenaeus' understanding of the Word 
of God is integrated into his conceptions of God's being, of God's act of creation, of 
humanity’s creation in God's image, and of the incarnation. 

Irenaeus' most urgent task was to affirm that God was Creator even of the material 
world, and that being Creator did not imply some inferior being. God's transcendent 
‘otherness’ and the ‘creatureliness’ of everything else was a principle that had to be 
affirmed, but might imply that God could not, as it were, get the divine hands dirty 
messing about with matter. Irenaeus understood God's creation as fundamentally 
good, and the Word and the Spirit of God as God's hands crafting what God purposes. 
We find favourite biblical texts strung together to signify this message in each of his 
works: haer. 1.22.1 links the first and second passages below; haer. 3.8.3 links the first, 
third, and fourth passages; dem. 5 links the first and the fifth. 


‘By the Word of the Lord were the heavens established and all the might of them 
by the Spirit’ (Ps 33.6). 

e ‘All things were made by Him, and without Him was nothing made’ (John 1.3). 

e ‘For he commanded and they were created; he spake and they were made’ (Ps 33.9). 
‘But our God is in the heavens above, and in the earth; He hath made all things 
whatsoever he pleased’ (Ps 115.3). 

e ‘One God, the Father, who is above all and through all and in us all’ (Eph 4.6). 


As Irenaeus explains in the Demonstration, ‘above all’ is the Father, ‘through all’ is 
the Word, since through him everything was made by the Father, while ‘in us all’ is the 
Spirit who cries, ‘Abba, Father’ (Rom 8.15), and forms humankind in God’s likeness. 
In this way the Spirit demonstrates the Word—for the prophets announced the Son 
of God, while the Word articulates the Spirit—for it is the Word of God who interprets 
the prophets, bringing humankind to the Father. Thus Irenaeus’ overall conception 
takes up the tradition enshrined in our first thesis that the Word Incarnate and Word 
Inscribed are mutually dependent, reinforcing one another, while his deeply 
Trinitarian exposition of the ‘economy’ is an exegesis of the claim that what has come 
into being must have a cause and that cause is the one God who contains all and alone 
is uncontainable. 
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Humankind in particular was formed after the likeness of God and moulded by God's 
hands— that is, by the Son and the Holy Spirit, to whom God said, ‘Let us make man 
(Gen 1.26) (haer. 4.Praef.4). Irenaeus is clear that not just a part but the whole ofa human 
being, made in God5 likeness by the hands of the Father, namely the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, is to be conformable to and modelled on the Son (haer. 5.6.1). That means body as 
well as soul and spirit, he affirms, referring to 1 Thessalonians 5.23: 'Now the God of 
peace sanctify you perfect; and may your spirit, soul and body be preserved whole without 
complaint to the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ’ In other words, the human creation is 
only fully realized eschatologically through the incarnation and the gift of the Spirit; 
though this did exist proleptically from the beginning as God's hands shaped what was 
to be. For it is the Incarnate Word after whose image humankind was created: 


For <I made> man <in> the image of God, and the image of God is the Son, according 
to whose image man was made; and for this reason, he appeared in the last times, to 
render the image like himself. (dem. 22) 


This somewhat cryptic statement is made plainer by reference to a passage in 
Against Heresies: 


This Word was manifested when the Word of God was made man, assimilating 
Himself to man, and man to Himself, so that by means of resemblance to the Son, 
man might become precious to the Father. For in times long past it was said that 
man was created after the image of God, but it was not shown; for the Word was as 
yet invisible, after whose image man was created. Wherefore also he lost the similitude 
easily. When, however, the Word of God became flesh, He confirmed both these: for 
he both showed forth the image truly, since He became what was His image; and he 
re-established the similitude after a sure manner, by assimilating man to the invisible 
Father by means of the visible Word. (haer. 5.16.2, trans. ANF; italics mine) 


‘He lost the similitude easily: At the heart of Irenaeus’ understanding is the notion of 
‘recapitulation —the Word summing up in himself all things which are in heaven and on 
the earth (Eph 1.10). In particular it was Adam, the one made from the virgin soil by the 
hand/Word of God, whom the same Word of God recapitulated in himself, being born 
ofa virgin (haer. 3.21.10; dem. 31-2). The saving recapitulation involved the obedience of 
Mary reversing the disobedience of Eve (haer. 3.22.4; dem. 33) and Christs obedience 
unto death hanging on a tree undoing Adam's disobedience occasioned by a tree (haer. 
5.16.3, 17.3, 9.1; dem. 33-4). Such correlations represent something far more profound 
than might appear at first sight. Irenaeus affirms that Christ died on the very day Adam 
died from disobedience (haer. 5.23.2) —indeed the cross was imprinted on the whole of 
creation: for since the Word of God invisibly pervades the whole of creation—its length, 
breadth, and height and depth—so the Son of God was visibly crucified on a cross with 
those fourfold dimensions, inviting the dispersed from all sides, heights, depths, length, 
and breadth, to knowledge of the Father (dem. 34). In other words, from the very 
beginning God's plan (oikonomia) was that the human race, though summed up in 
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Adams lost innocence, should be summed up fully in the Incarnate Word, in whose 
image Adam was made, and so receive both wisdom and life through Christ and the Spirit. 

The Greek of Ephesians 1.10 contains both the word oikonomia and the word for 
‘recapitulation’ It is perhaps no surprise, then, that it is quoted frequently by Irenaeus. 
Because Christ sums up everything and embodies God's plan for all creation and 
humankind in particular, he is the key to the Scriptures: 


If anyone, therefore, reads the Scriptures with attention, he will find in them an 
account of Christ, and a foreshadowing of a new calling. For Christ is the treasure 
which was hid in the field (Matt 13.44), that is, in this world (for 'the field is the 
world' [Matt 13.38]); but the treasure hid in the Scriptures is Christ, since he was 
pointed out by means of types and parables. Hence his human nature could not be 
understood, prior to the consummation of those things which had been predicted, 
that is, the advent of Christ... For every prophecy, before its fulfilment, is to men 
enigmas and ambiguities. But when the time has arrived, and the prediction has 
come to pass, then the prophecies have a clear and certain exposition. 

(haer. 4.26.1) 


For Jews this meaning is hidden; for Christians it is treasure brought to light by the cross 
of Christ. Thus Irenaeus’ reading is grounded in a Justin-like claim to fulfilment, though 
the overall picture is more holistically conceived. His all-encompassing vision is sup- 
ported by scriptural proof-texts, as we have repeatedly noticed, but it is also grounded in 
an overarching sense of Scriptures ‘plot; at least as illuminated by the apostolic rule of 
faith. Only read this way does Scripture become revelatory of the truth. Irenaeus thus 
confirms our first and third thesis: Christ and Scripture are mutually dependent, rein- 
forcing one another, and the Word of God revealed in both Christ and the Scripture is 
actually constitutive of God's oikonomia from beginning to end. 


THE ALEXANDRIANS AND THE ENIGMATIC 
QUALITY OF DIVINE DISCOURSE 


Before its fulfilment, said Irenaeus, and Justin would agree, every prophecy is enigmatic 
and ambiguous. Clement of Alexandria would go further, arguing that all divine discourse 
is necessarily symbolic, hidden in mysteries; for the transcendent God is in principle 
‘without form or name, and we understand the Unknown God (Acts 27.22-3) ‘by divine 
grace, and by the Word alone that proceeds from him (str. 5.12). Indeed, Clement had gen- 
eralized the point that none can speak directly ofthe divine mysteries: 


All then, in a word, who have spoken of divine things, both Barbarians and Greeks, 
have veiled the first principles of things, and delivered the truth in enigmas, and 
symbols, and allegories, and metaphors, and such like tropes. (str. 5.4) 
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A quotation from Sophocles sits alongside one from the Psalms which is applied to ‘all 
our Scriptures’: I will open my mouth in parables, I will utter my problems from the 
beginning’ (Ps 78.1-2). 

To demonstrate the motif of concealment Clement not only adduces the oracles of 
the Greeks, but the symbols of Pythagoras (str. 5.5) and the myths of Plato (str. 5.9), as 
well as Egyptian hieroglyphs (str. 5.7), placing in the midst of these a disquisition on 
the hidden meanings of the Temple, its veiled Holy of Holies, the unutterable four-letter 
name of God, the lamps and candlesticks, the altar of incense, the sacred ark, the cher- 
ubim and seraphim, the robe of the High Priest, etc. (str. 5.6). Poets and philosophers 
speak of hidden mysteries, so ‘it is proper that the Barbarian philosophy, by which 
Clement refers to the Jewish Scriptures, ‘should prophesy also obscurely and by symbols’ 
(str. 5.8). The law and the prophets which were until John (Matt 11.13/Luke 16.16) have 
this obscure character; John spoke more clearly, not prophesying but pointing out 
as now present the one who was proclaimed symbolically from the beginning. Thus 
John ‘loosed the latchet of the oracles of the [old] economy by unveiling the meaning of 
the symbols’ (str. 5.8). As well as prophecies of revelation, Clement adduces a string 
of NT passages to indicate that the mystery has been unveiled: Ephesians 3.3-5; 
Colossians 1.9-11, 25-7; 2.2-3; 4.3, 4 (str. 5.10). His long wandering discussion, with its 
appeals to Plato and Moses, ultimately reaches that point with which we began: God 
cannot be known, and yet Paul says: 


We speak wisdom among those who are perfect...We speak the wisdom of God 
hidden ina mystery. (1 Cor 2.6-7) 

To the acknowledgement of the mystery of God in Christ, in whom are hidden all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. (Col 2.2-3) 


The language of Scripture can only be an expression of the inexpressible God in an indirect 
way; so the truth of Scripture comes through a veil and we need an interpreter and 
guide. For Clement, then, becoming worthy to receive through faith the revelation 
that comes through the Scriptures interpreted by the Incarnate Word is the only way 
to know what is unknowable. 

Origen may be described as the first scholarly exegete of Scripture (Young 1997). 
He learned some Hebrew, compared different translations, and wrote commentaries. 
He applied to the Scripture the techniques of textual and linguistic analysis learned 
in contemporary rhetorical schools, and in setting out his ‘first principles’ (Peri archon) 
produced a handbook which both explains the basic principles of scriptural inter- 
pretation and engages with classic topics of philosophy, such as the archai of everything 
that exists, rooting his ‘single body of doctrine’ in the authority of Scripture and its 
inspiration by the Holy Spirit (princ. 1.Praef.10; 1.2.5; 1.3.1). His starting point in this 
work is the teaching of Christ, but that includes Moses and the prophets; he notes, 
however, that believers have conflicting opinions about substantial matters, so a canon 
or rule is needed, and is provided by the tradition handed down from the apostles. 
The outline of that tradition, recognizably the same basic ‘rule of faith’ found in 
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Irenaeus, leaves much to be investigated, Origen suggests; and this is especially 
the case given that Church teaching includes 


the doctrine that the scriptures were composed through the Spirit of God and that 
they have not only that meaning which is obvious, but also another which is hidden 
from the majority of readers. For the contents of scripture are the outward forms of 
certain mysteries and images of divine things. (princ. 1.Praef.8) 


Origen asserts that 'on this point the entire Church is unanimous, that while the whole 
law is spiritual, the inspired meaning is not recognized by all, but only those who are 
gifted with grace of the Holy Spirit in the word of wisdom and knowledge. Of course, 
behind this lies the legacy articulated by those already considered above—prophecies 
and riddles whose meaning only became apparent by their fulfilment in Christ. Indeed, 
for Origen the divine inspiration of the prophecies came to light with the advent of Jesus; 
before that there were no ‘clear proofs of the divine inspiration of the old Scriptures’ 
(princ. 4.1.6). But Origen takes the notion of spiritual meanings substantially further. 
The whole of Scripture, according to Origen, carries a ‘spiritual sense, and the ‘key of 
knowledge' is necessary not for the prophecies only—for the law, the Gospels, and the 
epistles contain their own obscurities (princ. 4.2.3). On the basis of Proverbs 22.20-1 
Origen suggests that one should portray the meaning of the sacred writings in a three- 
fold way: the obvious interpretation may be called the flesh of Scripture, while, with a bit 
of progress, a person may be edified by its soul; and the one who is perfect may be edified 
by the spiritual law—for the perfect are like those mentioned by the apostle when he 
writes, "We speak wisdom among the perfect... God's wisdom is a mystery, even the wis- 
dom that has been hidden..? (1 Cor 2.6-7) (princ. 4.2.4). The books of OT and NT he 
regarded as alike inspired by the Holy Spirit, and to discern the aim or intent of the 
divine author was fundamental to their interpretation (princ. 4.2.7-8). False interpret- 
ation arose from focusing on the bare letter and failing to understand holy Scripture in 
its spiritual sense (princ. 4.2.2). Indeed, some passages, Origen affirms, have no bodily 
sense at all (princ. 4.2.5). Later he provides examples of impossibilities arising from 
taking Scripture literally (princ. 4.3 passim): how could the days of creation be reck- 
oned before the sun, moon, and stars were created? How could God plant a garden 
like a farmer, or walk in it in the cool of the day? How could the devil show Jesus all the 
kingdoms of the world from a high mountain? The absurdities in the laws, like com- 
mandis to sacrifice non-existent animals, are followed by difficulties in the Gospels—a 
normalright-handed person would strike the left cheek, not the right. These examples 
are mentioned, Origen says, ‘with the object of showing that the aim of the divine 
power which bestowed on us the holy Scriptures is not that we should accept only 
what is in the letter' (princ. 4.3.4). He rapidly defends himself from the charge of sug- 
gesting that biblical history and the incarnation never happened—the passages that 
are true are more numerous than those composed with purely spiritual meaning; and 
again, many moral commands are meant to be kept. But earlier he had already outlined 
the purpose of the aporiai—the stumbling-blocks, hindrances, and impossibilities: 
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they were to ensure that readers not just enjoy the surface-meaning, but learn to 
probe deeper for the underlying spiritual sense (princ. 4.2.9). 

Origen justified the resultant allegorical approach to discerning meaning on the basis 
of certain key proof-texts (princ. 4.2.6; cf. Cels. 4.49): 


e 1 Corinthians 9.9-10 quotes Deuteronomy 25.4 and suggests that the rule not to 
muzzle a treading ox does not signify God's care for oxen but was written ‘for 
our sake’; 

e 1 Corinthians 10.11 states with regard to certain narratives from Exodus and 
Numbers that these things happened figuratively, and were written for our sake; 

e 1 Corinthians 10.4 provides hints to show what they were figures of: ‘For they 
drank of that spiritual rock that followed them, and that rock was Christ’; 

e Hebrews 8.5 quotes Exodus 25.40, “Thou shalt make all things according to the figure 
shown thee on the mount; 

e Galatians 4.21-4 explicitly turns Abraham's two sons into an ‘allegory’; 

e Colossians 2.16-17 speaks of feast-days, sabbaths, etc. as ‘a shadow of things to come; 

e Hebrews 8.5 describes Jews as ‘they who serve that which is a copy and shadow of 
heavenly things. 


Thus Scripture itself justified Origen's reading. 

Particularly in his extended debate with the pagan Celsus, but also elsewhere, Origen 
shows awareness of the ‘crudity’ of the Bible and its anthropomorphisms. He uses the 
analogy ofa person correcting children and using appropriate language: 


So also the Logos of God seems to have arranged the scriptures, using the method 
of address which fitted the ability and benefit of the hearers... The Logos speaks like 
this because he assumes, as it were, human characteristics for the advantage of 
man...However, anyone interested in the exposition of the divine scripture, by 
comparing spiritual things with spiritual, as it is said (1 Cor 1.13), will discover from 
them the meaning of the sayings addressed to the weak and of those spoken to the 
intelligent, while often both meanings lie in the same text for him who knows how 
to understand it. When we speak of God's wrath, we do not hold that it is an emotional 
reaction on His part, but something which He uses in order to correct by stern 
methods those who have committed many terrible sins. (Cels. 4.71-2) 


This last observation he confirms by citing suitable proof-texts. The point is that for 
Origen the surface meaning of Scripture is the outcome of God's gracious accommodation 
to the limitations of the creaturely human mind, just as the coming ofthe Logos in flesh 
was for our sake and our salvation. The weakness of our creaturely nature means that 
our discernment of the spiritual sense will only ever be partial. For 


however far one may advance in the search and make progress through an increasingly 
earnest study, even when aided and enlightened in mind by God's grace, he will 
never be able to reach the final goal of his inquiry. (princ. 4.3.14) 
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The entire biblical corpus is meant to represent the truth of God's providential and 
saving purposes in Christ, the Word, but this spiritual meaning is constantly hidden, 
veiled in the ‘bodily’ text, discerned only partially by the reader inspired by the very 
author of the text, the Holy Spirit. 

Yet God's Word is fundamentally one, as Origen makes clear in the Commentary on 
John (fr. in Jo. 5; ANF 9:364ff.). There may be a multiplicity of words and many books, 
but they all have the aim or intent which accords with the one Word. Holy Scripture is 
one book, written about Christ, for Christ is written of in the Pentateuch, the prophets, 
the Psalms, indeed in all the Scriptures. Elsewhere Origen insists that every single word, 
every letter, counts, and one should never give up hope that each stumbling block will 
yield up its significance (fr. hom. 39 in Jer.; Tollinton 1929:49ff.). The exegete’s task is to 
uncover the harmony and consistency of Scripture, resolving what appears discordant, 
as he suggests in the Commentary on Matthew (Tollinton 1929:46ff.). The truth to be 
sought is the one Logos of God producing like a lyre the single sound of salvation from 
the various strings plucked. 

Origen’s pioneering scholarship and vast output would be enormously influential. 
However, within a century or so there would be a profound reaction against his allegorical 
method, as well as against certain controversial doctrines, some of which he may never 
actually have taught. Later orthodoxy would also have difficulties with his Christological 
and Trinitarian formulations. Yet, by developing aspects of his hermeneutical legacy in 
changed circumstances, later theologians were able to embrace the paradoxical mystery 
of one hidden yet revealed, unveiled through the Word yet beyond comprehension. 


SCRIPTURAL LANGUAGE 
AND THE DIVINE ‘ECONOMY’ 


Debate about correct creedal formulations was increasingly brought to the bar of 
Scripture—indeed, some would regard scriptural interpretation as a fundamental issue 
in the Arian controversy, especially given the way in which key texts kept recurring in 
the literature. The attempt to settle the controversy at Nicaea was contested for half a 
century, and one tricky issue was how to reply to the charge that the key term, homoousios 
(of one substance), was not to be found in the Scriptures. Athanasius’ reply appealed to 
the dianoia or ‘mind of Scripture: the council of bishops was forced to collect the ‘mind’ 
of Scripture and restate it in such non-scriptural formulas precisely because the her- 
etics would accept anything from Scripture, interpreting it in their own blasphemous 
way (decr. 19.4). His detailed exegetical moves lie beyond the scope of this chapter 
(cf. Young 1997:chap. 2): suffice it to say that scriptural usage, demonstrated from collec- 
tions of key texts, allowed him to make a sharp distinction between what is created and 
what is generated. He then also distinguished between the meaning of ‘sor and ‘father’ 
with respect to Abraham and Isaac, for example, and the meaning of those same terms 
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used analogically of the divine—they could no longer have material or sexual implications. 
This involved a deductive process whereby distinctions were made between the meaning 
of words applied to human creatures and the meaning of those very same words when 
used of the divine, and so the development of a reading that is neither literal not allegor- 
ical, but respectful of the normal ‘earthly’ meaning of words, as long as appropriately 
modified, or perhaps we should say ‘elevated’, for their theological significance. This 
procedure undoubtedly owed much to the classic rhetorical distinction between the 
wording and the intent of the speaker/writer. But it also certainly drew on the notion of 
the aim or intent of the one author of the whole of Scripture, namely the Holy Spirit, as 
Origen had, as well as on the kind of overarching, providential story-line, or hypothesis 
of Scripture, identified by Irenaeus as the apostolic tradition and perhaps best described 
as the ‘mind ofthe Church’ Thus Scriptures witness to the divine ‘economy’ undergirded 
the apparently non-scriptural terminology of Nicaea. 

The Eunomian controversy would radicalize the notion that the divine nature was 
beyond the compass of the creaturely mind by provoking the recognition that it was so 
in principle. Yet at the same time it would make way for a greater appreciation of the sheer 
grace and condescension of the divine ‘economy’ This would be facilitated by developing 
Origens sense of divine pedagogy and his notion of God's accommodation to the limita- 
tions of creaturely existence. 

The claim to define God was the catalyst. The utter difference between Creator and 
creature meant the end of any mediatorial hierarchy easily enabling connection between 
God and creation. This sharpened up the Christological question and necessitated 
the mind-blowing claim that the Word incarnate in Jesus was itself the transcendent 
divine. But it also raised again the issues concerning language used of God, and indeed 
language used by God—divine discourse itself. Gregory of Nyssa grounded all religious 
speech in God's will to make the divine self known, establishing on this basis a symbolic 
theology through which some degree of theological understanding was made possible. 
For him ‘reason supplied us with but a dim and imperfect comprehension of the divine 
nature; but nevertheless the knowledge that we can gather from the names which piety 
allows us to apply to it is sufficient for our limited capacity’ (Eun. 2.130 [Jaeger 1.263]). 
Gregory notes that all language depends on created human speech and the existence of 
different languages is a clear indication that God allowed freedom to invent and develop 
linguistic expression—so no language is God-given, not even Hebrew (Eun. 2.200ff.; 
246-50; 260-1; 284; 406 [Jaeger 1.283; 298-9; 302; 310; 344]). Because no one suitable 
word can express the divine nature, God is addressed by many names, each by some 
distinctive touch adding something fresh to our notions of God (Eun. 2.145 [Jaeger 1.267]). 

But human invention of language does not mean that the names are arbitrary—they 
depend on the prior existence and activity of God, and appropriate names come from 
contemplation of God's works (for these and the following points see e.g. Eun. 2.149-54; 
283; 325; 417-21 [Jaeger 1.268-70; 310; 321; 348-9]). Creation and Scripture guarantee that 
the names of God are more than a figment of the human imagination; for creation and 
Scripture are expressions of God's will and God is truth. They provide an adequate though 
limited means of communication, like the gestures and signs used in communicating 
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with the deaf. Though having to accommodate the divine self to the limitations of human 
perception, God cannot be party to deception. So when Scripture honours the only- 
begotten with the same names as the Father, it must imply that he shares the dignity and 
honour of the Godhead. Furthermore, if the Word of God names God the Father, he must 
eternally and unchangeably have been Father, and therefore must have had a Son (e.g. Eun. 
2.15 [Jaeger 1.231]). The names have sufficient grounding in reality to form a basis for 
theological argument. Yet, like Athanasius, Gregory argues that the gulf between Creator 
and creature, finite and infinite, means both sameness and difference. On the one hand, this 
necessitates multiplying the names so that they correct one another; on the other, even 
though ‘the infinity of God exceeds all the significance and comprehension that names can 
furnish (Eun. 3.110 [Jaeger 2.41]), if such names are truly predicable of God, they should be 
understood in their most natural and obvious sense, though with a heightened and more 
glorious meaning (Eun. 3.110 [Jaeger 2.41]; 3.87ff., 135ff. [Jaeger 2.33f; 48ff.]). 

Thus the Eunomian debate forced Gregory, and indeed his fellow Cappadocians, to 
face the question of how anyone can speak about an unutterable being or know an 
incomprehensible God, and the result was to provide a basis on which the biblical narra- 
tives, treated imaginatively rather than literally, could become luminous of a divine reality 
beyond human expression. The complete incarnation of one who was totally transcend- 
ent was the crown of God’s loving accommodation to humankind and the triumph of 
sheer grace which made possible human assimilation to God. 

The impact of fourth-century doctrinal debates on the reception of Scripture in 
the life ofthe Church can be observed by turning to the poetry of Ephrem Syrus and the 
homilies of John Chrysostom. The resurgence of Syriac studies in the latter half of the 
twentieth century has enabled appreciation of the biblical genesis of Ephrems poetic 
symbolism and of his profound sense of God's gracious adoption of necessarily inad- 
equate means to communicate with humankind: it is as if someone were trying to teach 
a parrot to talk, and hid behind a mirror so that the parrot imagined it was speaking with 
one of its own kind (fid. 31; cf. Brock 1992:60-2). Creation, Scripture, and the incarna- 
tion are all aspects ofthis condescension. Types and symbols are everywhere: a bird can- 
not fly without stretching out its wings in a sign ofthe cross (fid. 18.6; Brock 1992:59). But 
types and symbols are also double-edged: they seem to us to reveal a glimpse ofthe div- 
ine reality, but from God's point of view ‘some aspect of the divine reality lies hidden in 
the type or symbol’ (Brock 1992:26-7). The Syriac word Ephrem uses for symbol carries 
the meanings ‘secret’ and ‘mystery, a mystery which bears the hidden power lying 
behind it. Scripture is full of such types and symbols, but also in Scripture are the names 
and metaphors, use of which God permits so as to reveal the divine self. God clothes the 
divine self in names drawn from human experience: reference to God's ears or eyes does 
not justify anthropomorphism, but shows that God sees and hears us. Without putting 
on these names, it would not have been possible for God to speak with us humans. 


The divine being that in all things is exalted above all things 


in his love bent down from on high and acquired from us our own habits. 
(fid. 31; trans. Brock 1992:60-2) 
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There is an ‘incarnation of God's Word in Scripture as well as in Jesus Christ, both 
involving a kind of kendsis which conceals as well as reveals. 


God has made small His majesty 

by means of these borrowed names... 

what we perceive as His majesty is but a tiny part, 

for He has shown us a single spark from it... (haer. 34; trans. Brock 1992:65) 


John, nicknamed the 'Golden-mouth (Chrysostomos), has not been seen primarily as a 
great theologian but as an expositor of Scripture with certain favourite themes, particu- 
larly ethical. Yet throughout his huge extant literary output there appears a consistent 
and characteristic theological perspective, namely that the whole purpose of God's 
economy is pedagogical (Rylaarsdam 2014). As noted earlier, education in the ancient 
world was based on texts and their interpretation, and for Chrysostom the texts of 
Scripture constitute the Word of God by which God teaches humankind the true way of 
life. Good teaching requires 'adaptability' to the diverse needs of pupils at different 
stages and the incomprehensible God ‘adapts’ revelation to various creaturely levels of 
understanding out of sheer philanthropia. 'This adaptation implies both condescension 
to human limitations and persuasion, not compulsion. Differences between biblical 
texts are accounted for by this concept of divine synkatabasis (adaptability or condes- 
cension). Good teaching also involves the provision of exemplars, of which there are 
many in Scripture but, in particular, studies of Chrysostom’s approach to expounding 
the Pauline material have brought out the way in which Paul's epistles exemplify his own 
injunction: ‘Be imitators of me as I am of Christ’ (1 Cor 11.1) (Mitchell 2000). Indeed, in 
Christ God emptied the divine self so as to provide the exemplar par excellence: while 
humility is evident in God's speech in the ‘Old Testament, humility beyond conception 
is demonstrated in God’s willingness to take on flesh. No wonder humility is Chrysostoms 
prime ethical value, the obverse of the kenodoxia (‘empty glory’) against which he 
repeatedly inveighs! Once more Scripture and the incarnation are seen to cohere as the 
prime instances of God's outreach in grace and love to the limited capacities of God's 
own human creatures. 


CONCLUSION 


Through the debates of the second century and the emergence of a canon of authoritative 
texts, the notion of holy writings/Scriptures which constituted God's Word was 
firmly re-established. In significant ways, however, this was not quite a reinstatement of 
the veneration accorded the Torah scrolls in Jewish tradition. Translation into ver- 
naculars undermined the attention to the jots and tittles of the pristine original. And, in 
spite of Origens affirmation of the importance of every little word, every letter indeed, 
hermeneutical imperatives shifted attention from the wording to the ‘intent —what the 
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Holy Spirit meant, which was increasingly seen to be far more than the text, written in 
limited human terms, could possibly convey. Tantalizing hints encouraged readers to 
search Scripture and be open to inspired insight (theoria) into its deeper senses. Scripture 
was read and expounded, however, in the context of worship, and the Gospel book 
would eventually be liturgically processed like the Torah scrolls in the synagogue. The 
written Word of God was thus placed alongside the eucharistic elements, both together 
embodying the presence of God's Word in the midst of the congregation. It was through 
Christ that God's entire purpose and strategy (‘economy’) was brought to light, and the 
hidden intent of the Holy Spirit unveiled for those with eyes to see, ears to hear, and 
spirits attuned to the Spirit's inspiration. Only in this liturgical context can the place 
and theology ofScripture in early Christianity be fully appreciated. 
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PETER STRUCK 


INTRODUCTION 


IN the classical world, evidence for the interpretation and analysis of poetry is as old as 
any prose writing we have. Pherecydes of Syros, a shadowy figure of the sixth century 
before the Common Era, passes down our first attested prose work. It is a narrative on 
the origins of the universe, of which only fragments survive in later writers that quote 
him. One testifies that Pherecydes found hidden messages about the nature of the universe 
in Homer’s poetry: 


The words of Zeus to Hera are the words of god to matter, and the words of god to 
matter indicate in an enigmatic way that god grasped hold of matter, which right 
from the beginning was in a confused state, and bound it by certain proportions and 
ordered it; and that the daimones that were present in it, as many as were evil doers, 
he tossed them out and punished them by a journey to this world. 

(Diels and Kranz 1951-2:7 Bs) 


Pherecydes is talking about startling statements at the opening of Iliad 15, echoing Iliad 
1, in which Zeus harshly threatens Hera to hew to his commands, and invokes a past 
rebellion in which he had punished her by attaching anvils to her feet, and tossing out of 
Olympus any deities that dared to intervene. Homer’s readers have wondered since 
Antiquity what on earth to make of such things, but many agreed that it had something 
to do with very large questions about how the universe works. The immense authority of 
Homer and the other poets secures their positions for later generations as the primary 
teachers on the nature of things. This authority, along with difficulties apparent in pas- 
sages like the one at hand, secured the terrain of poetry as a site of critical evaluation 
throughout Antiquity. 
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Of further interest for the present purposes, we learn of these ideas of Pherecydes, via 
a circuitous route, due to their ongoing usefulness and pertinence to a debate at the 
other end of the ancient era, when an interpretative contest between two great traditions 
reaches full flower in the high Roman Imperial period. Pherecydes is summarized by 
Celsus, a pagan thinker of the second century cg, whose work in turn only survives in 
quotations of yet another, later figure, the church father Origen, who quotes them exten- 
sively in order to rebut them in the Contra Celsum (6.42). In the monumental debates of 
the early centuries of the Common Era, the texts of the past are the arenas, and the strug- 
gles are conducted through the implements of literary interpretation. Classical and 
emerging Christian culture each have their central narratives from long ago, and each is 
engaged in unfolding the full richness and complexity of the meanings within them. 
While their techniques vary, there are just as surely linkages in the tools they use. The 
early Christian practices of biblical interpretation take shape in conversation with 
the preceding traditions of learning built up in the long history of literary criticism in the 
classical world. 

What we see in Pherecydes, known since Roman times as allegory, is distinctive among 
classical approaches to poetry for its pronounced hermeneutic orientation, and it carries 
a particular relevance for the history of biblical interpretation. A half-century ago, classi- 
cists working on the history of criticism commonly thought of such reading as late and 
non-standard, preferring instead to place determinative weight on other Greek and 
Roman modes of reading, particularly stylistic criticism embedded in traditions of clas- 
sical rhetoric. But this picture has changed substantially in recent years, due to additions 
to the evidence base as well as changes in evaluation of evidence we have long known, 
factors that will be considered below. Allegory has since been set alongside rhetorical 
criticism, and the canonical thinking of Plato and Aristotle, as the most enduring main 
avenues of Graeco-Roman critical practice. These modes will be the main anchors of the 
treatment that follows. After some consideration of the early allegorical commentators, 
we will turn to Plato and then Aristotle, who advance ideas on literature and criticism 
of extraordinary subtlety and influence, setting out many parameters within which 
subsequent traditions develop. During the Hellenistic and early Roman periods, new 
developments in textual criticism are visible, and the rhetorical way of reading becomes 
more fully developed. In Late Antiquity, the Neoplatonic school gives prominence to 
lemmatic commentary on literary and philosophical texts and at the same time allegory 
takes a critical turn. Moving beyond the status of interpretative tool, it emerges into a 
new prominence as a soteriological practice, that itself promises spiritual ascent. 


EARLY ALLEGORY 


Allegorical reading is our earliest attested form of literary commentary. It is not a unified 
practice over the millennium to be discussed here, though it is informed by consistent 
habits of mind. In contrast with rhetorical critics, allegorists imagine the dense 
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extended narratives in which they are interested (nearly always epic poetry, mainly 
Homer's) to be coursing with hidden meaning. To be sure, Homer's stories have to 
do with the figures of Achilles and Odysseus, homecoming and armed conflict; but 
they are also continuously conveying further underlying messages to those who know 
how to find them. These may have to do with generalizable ethical observations, the 
physical structure ofthe cosmos, or the nature of gods and humans. 

What we now know as allegory was not known by that term until the early Roman 
period (the Greek is dAAnyopia; see Plutarch, De aud. po. 19e-f). Other technical terms 
are used before then. The most important of these is the verb aivirrojar (and its cognate 
noun, adjective, and adverb) which already appears in the Pherecydes testimony above. 
Poets are understood to indicate additional meanings enigmatically, beneath the surface 
of their poems. The noun ózóvoia, or 'undermeaning, is better known because of Plato's 
use of it, though it plays very little role in the tradition. Of more importance for the later 
period, especially the Neoplatonists, is the term oúußodov, or ‘symbol, which, in a literary 
context, is almost never used outside of allegorical commentary. In its deep history, in 
other words, symbol does not sit opposed to allegory, as Paul De Man (1983) famously 
finds it does among the Romantics. Mostly, these terms do not designate different forms 
of figuration, as though they occupied distinct places in a chart of tropes. Rather, they 
are used collectively, with some difference in preference among particular schools and 
critics, to mark a general sense of extra meaning, waiting to be extracted by interpretative 
work. In fact, in general, allegorical readers do not consider even allegory itself to be one 
trope among others, as the rhetorical critics will, but rather a top-level orientation toward 
poetry that understands it as conveying enigmatic messages. 

From the same early period as Pherecydes, we know that Theagenes of Rhegium 
(sixth century BCE) also interpreted conflict among the gods allegorically (Diels and 
Kranz 1951-2:8 A2), understanding it to represent the conflict of rudimentary elements, 
like hot and cold, wet and dry. Metrodorus of Lampsacus (fifth century BCE), preserved 
in a bit more detail, interprets the gods as carrying hidden meanings about parts of the 
human body; and the heroes standing as riddles for features of nature. (Diels and 
Kranz 1951-2:61 A4) He aligns Agamemnon with air and Achilles the sun; and Dionysus 
with the spleen and Demeter the liver. What further he made of these links we do not 
know, but setting the gods in connection with human anatomy and the humans with 
cosmological structures hints at an intriguing microcosm-macrocosm logic. The 
Metrodurus text introduces a further layer of interest. It had been common among past 
scholars to understand allegory as fitting into one of two types. On the one hand, 
‘defensive’ allegory was seen as a tool to exonerate Homer from charges of impiety; and 
on the other hand, ‘positive’ allegory was understood to be an imposition, or the 
using of Homer’s text to justify one’s own philosophical views. Both categories carry a 
somewhat censorious tone, and neither entertains for very long the possibility that any 
of the deeper meanings found in the epic texts might have been sincerely thought to 
be there. And while examples of defensiveness and over-reading are plain to discern in the 
tradition, to be sure, such qualities are present in infelicitous readings of all kinds. The 
contexts in which the fragments of Pherecydes and Theagenes are preserved are possibly 
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defensive. With Metrodorus text we have no defensive context, and one might want to 
know a bit more than the very compressed statements we have before rendering a judge- 
ment that it is an example of positive imposition, or of defensiveness for that matter. 

A papyrus that survives from Derveni enriches our understanding considerably. 
As opposed to the second and third removes of the fragmentary early evidence, it is an 
extended commentary, contained in a unique example of a surviving papyrus from 
mainland classical Greece, excavated in 1962. Preserved as a charred hunk, set in a funeral 
pyre some time before 300 BCE, it is written in a script from 340 to 320 BCE, and contains 
ideas not likely to have been current after 400 BCE. It is a lemmatic commentary on an 
Orphic poem in epic verse. Since Orphic poetry, as best we know, is purposefully esoteric 
and invites interpretative engagement, questions of defensiveness and dogmatic impos- 
ition prove to be quite orthogonal. 'Enigma terms are the author's main conceptual 
tools, with cognates appearing six times in the 200 surviving lines. The commentator 
understands the poet to have produced riddles systematically; and further, because 
Orpheus speaks this way, a certain kind of critical approach is necessitated: "Since he 
riddles concerning his subject matter throughout the whole of his poem, it is necessary 
to discuss it word by word’ (Laks and Most 1997:col. XIII). It requires interpretative work 
down to the granular level. For example, the commentator spends ten lines on a reading 
of ravouqecovcav, a still unfathomed epithet of Zeus meaning something like ‘all- 
proclaiming’ He argues that since ‘proclaiming’ is like ‘claiming; and ‘claiming is like 
‘teaching, the epithet makes out Zeus to be the source of all knowledge (col. X). And the 
commentator understands the famous Orphic/Hesiodic discussion ofthe swallowing of 
the genitals of an ancestor as an internalizing of generative power (col. XIII). He uses his 
interpretative method not just on poetry, but also on the meanings of ritual actions 
(col. VI) and prophetic oracles (col. V). That he reveals himself to be a temple priest 
furthers the cultic context, as does the deposition ofthe papyrus in a pyre; the text itself 
may well have played some role in the funeral rites, since it is difficult to understand 
otherwise why such an expensive item would be incinerated. The commentary makes 
plain that just as poetry has deeper meanings beneath its surface, so do ritual actions. In 
column XX, the commentator bemoans that some participants in rituals he witnesses 
merely go through the motions of ritual without full understanding of what they do. We 
see here in a nascent form a long and enduring current of thinking that uses allegoresis 
to situate true piety in text and its interpretation, specifically as opposed to mere ritual 
praxis (the Pauline texts provide a later analogue here). 


Plato was well aware of such interpretative approaches to poetry during the time he was 
writing, and sceptical of their results. When he considers the education of the guardians 
in the Republic, he says that poetic tales of divine strife from Homer and Hesiod 
ought not to be allowed into the perfect city, ^whether they have been composed with 
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allegorical undermeanings or not’ (resp. 378d). For a young man is not able to judge 
what is an undermeaning and what isn't" Without sophisticated interpretative skill, they 
are liable to go off in the wrong direction. Platos interest in poetry consistently reflects 
this kind of caution. Across his array of views on the poets, some in deep tension with 
others, he consistently scrutinizes their supposedly grand epistemological reach. In 
other words, he questions the basis of their cultural authority on just the grounds that 
allegorical interpreters were prone to aggrandize it. 

In the Gorgias Plato is mostly interested in poetry as a form of performance, and he treats 
poets like other public speakers who persuade by appeals to emotion and pleasure. This 
puts them in line with the Sophists and sets them all on dangerous terrain. The problem is 
that, for Plato, emotions disrupt our acquisition of knowledge, and mistakes in knowledge 
lead inevitably away from the Good and toward injustice. The emotions lead us astray 
by presenting distractions, but much worse, they corrupt the very apparatus of knowing, 
our souls. The emotions pertain to, and also make stronger, the lowest, irrational part of 
the soul. They have to do with the material world. This presents a profound problem since 
the whole point of a human life is to strengthen the upper, rational part of the soul, and as 
much as possible turn it toward the immaterial world in which true knowledge and real 
reality reside. If indulged in and not resisted, any emotion, pleasure as much as pain, pulls 
the soul back down to the material world and away from the real and the true. Like soph- 
istry, poetry is a form of pandering that has its effect by playing to an audience's pleasures. 

Plato considers an opposing possibility in the Jon where he presents the poet as an 
inspired figure. Such a view has a deep Greek history, surely even pre-dating Homer's 
claim that his words are inspired by his divine muse. In the Jon, Plato compares the line 
oftransmission from the muse, to the poet, to the rhapsodic performer, to the audience, 
with the connection between a magnet and a sequence of iron rings attached to it, which 
transfers the original power to the subsequent links in the chain. Lyrical and moving, 
the image is also seriously undercut by the figure through which it is expressed. The 
rhapsode, Ion, is portrayed as a trifling figure, led by Socrates to admit that he actually 
has no knowledge of any ofthe matters Homer sings about—though Ion strangely clings 
to the claim that he would make an excellent army general—and that the only way he 
could have the knowledge he claims is by divine intervention. More sincerely, in the 
Symposium, Plato opens a related set of ideas that would allow a place, and even a valu- 
able place, for poetry in the approach to the divine. The dialogue assembles a series of 
speeches on love, which centre on a speech from Socrates. He discusses a monumental 
figure, the savant Diotima, who taught him as a youth that beauty in this world leads to a 
higher-order appreciation of beauty in the realm of the forms, and even of the Good 
itself. A spiritual climb is here propelled by erotic desire for what is beautiful. In the suc- 
cessful ascent, the lower world is quickly surmounted, but Diotima claims a place for 
poets in provoking the movement upward. While they do not feature prominently, they, 
along with lawgivers, are producers of beauties of the soul, above the beauties of the 
body, which spur the lover up to higher intellectual truths. 

Plato takes up an entirely different line of thinking in books 2 and 3 of the Republic, 
where he begins considering the education of the guardians. He is cautious not to allow 
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cultural forms into his perfect city that might have a deleterious effect on the guardians. 
In books 2 and 3 the argument proceeds by two distinct sets of criteria, around content 
and form. Taking form first, Plato is mainly concerned in books 2 and 3 with a distinc- 
tion between narrative poetry and imitative poetry. The first is a summary of events in 
an author's own voice and second is direct quotation, in which the author speaks in the 
voices of his characters. The latter appears to him particularly dangerous, since it forces 
the performer to ape words and actions that may deviate from the right kinds of behav- 
iour; according to Plato, they risk corrupting the soul by conforming it to deleterious 
action. Second, with respect to content, he deplores poetry that displays excesses of 
emotion, with particular disparagement directed toward exaggerated mourning at the 
death of a loved one. Toying with such passions in the audience will corrupt the soul, 
along the lines outlined above, and in this case instil a fear of death. Neither should 
poetry show wicked men prospering nor the good suffering. Such strictures are not meant 
to whitewash lived experience; in Platos view, such tales just operate from mistaken 
impressions. Death is in fact not to be feared since it is a release of the soul into the 
immaterial; nor do good men ever actually suffer, provided they are oriented correctly 
toward the utter meaninglessness of the material world. His concerns are especially 
raised by the famously pungent tales from Homer and Hesiod, presenting divinities 
castrating one another, shape-shifting, engaging in surreptitious sex, lying, and myriad 
other forms of licentious behaviour. If humans are led mistakenly to think that the gods 
behave this way, they will tend to exonerate themselves from any form of bad behaviour. 

In Republic 10, the concerns deepen. In the arguments that intervene between book 10 
and the earlier books, Plato has articulated the theory ofthe forms. Now the whole phys- 
ical world is positioned as being itself an imitation, or a set of shadows, of the unchanging 
forms. This raises the stakes for imitation tremendously. To discern the truth of things 
observers must see through a layer of imitation, and see behind the phantom reality that 
is the physical world. This is a daunting task. In book 10 Plato does not voice the distinc- 
tion between imitative and narrative poetry from the earlier books, and instead seems to 
characterize all of poetry as a form of imitation; and, even worse, since the subject matter 
of poetry is drawn from the material manifestations of the physical world, this makes 
poetry an imitation of an imitation, and third from the truth. This poses grave challenges 
for any claim that poets convey any knowledge at all, let alone the deeper truths about 
the cosmos that tradition had granted. 


ARISTOTLE 


Aristotle departs from Plato at most of the critical points above. Though he does not 
directly reference him, given that Aristotle was Platos student, it is reasonable enough to 
see his Poetics in part as an answer to his teacher. On questions of mimesis, epistemology, 
and the emotions he works through dramatically different ideas, and he leaves to the 
side the notion of inspiration, which Plato at least considers. Further, while his views 
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critique Platos, neither do they align with almost any of what Plato was criticizing. His 
work marks a distinct break from all earlier literary commentators. As differently as they 
valued the poets products, the pre-Aristotelians (Plato included) mostly evaluated the 
poet as an aspiring savant and master riddler. They judged success or failure to consist in 
how well the poet conveyed knowledge about the world and its deep structure. Aristotle 
takes a wholly different approach. In his view the great poet is not a master enigmatist, 
buta master craftsman, who moves an audience through intense emotional experiences, 
now considered salutary, by skilled engagement with the craft of poetry. The corruption 
of the soul is never at stake. He simply stipulates that poetry is a form of mimesis, and 
further that to imitate is perfectly natural for humans. We engage in mimesis from 
childhood by instinct; and, in fact, imitation makes us distinctive. Humans are the most 
mimetic of allliving things. We take pleasure when we recognize the things being 
imitated, even in the case of imitations of abhorrent things. It is a form of understanding, 
and we enjoy understanding. And, in Aristotles reckoning, enjoyment is not something 
against which we must be constantly on guard. The pursuit of what is pleasurable or 
delightful, and avoidance of its opposite, plays a central role in Aristotles understanding 
ofhow life in general works. 

Aristotle proceeds not by focusing on interpretation, or evaluating claims to knowledge, 
or by considering the morality of the tales told, but by analysis of the poetic form, 
and how it produces effects in its audience. He works to discern poetry's constituent 
parts, beginning at the top level by dividing his study into questions of media, or the ‘in 
what poetry conveys its meaning; of subject, or the ‘what’ a poem imitates; and of mode, 
or the ‘how’ the imitation happens. Each of these categories furnishes useful distinctions 
across the genres he considers. The first category makes Aristotle attentive to the mechan- 
ics of verse, its language, rhythm, and music. Under this heading, he considers particular 
kinds of diction, proper uses of tropes, and detailed discussion of word and sentence 
forms, even down to the inflections of nouns and verbs. And in the third category, of 
mode, Aristotle carries forward Platos distinction between imitations that narrate what 
happened and those that act it out through direct speech. His esteem for tragedy in the 
treatise aligns with him valuing the latter highly, in sharp contrast to Plato. But Aristotle 
mostly dwells on questions from the second category, those pertaining to poetry's sub- 
ject. He contrasts poetry with history, telling us that poetry operates by producing a 
mimesis of what might or could happen, while history, of what did happen. This makes 
poetry weightier and more philosophical than history, and inclined to the universal over 
the particular. Poetry's distinctive subject is human action (praxis) which is a technical 
term in Aristotle for goal-directed purposive behaviour of which only mature humans 
are capable. Other creatures behave, but adult humans engage in praxis. 

The treatise examines tragedy and epic, and he references another part devoted to 
comedy, which is lost. In what surrives, tragedy occupies most of his attention. He 
includes consideration of its historical origin, proposing that it developed organically 
out of group song performance in choral dithyrambs. At some point the leader of the 
group separated off and took on a speaking role, which evolved into dialogue as further 
single figures came out as actors. Aristotle sees these as a natural development, describing 
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the evolution of the form as if it were a living creature reaching its apex. Tragedy has six 
parts, which are, in order of importance: plot, character, thought, diction, song, and 
spectacle. Of most interest to him by far are questions about plot. The power of music 
and spectacle, against which Plato was so guarded, are of little consequence for him. 
Good plots are not haphazard but proceed by a sequence unified by probability or neces- 
sity. They track a reversal from good fortune to bad of distinguished men, who are not 
the most virtuous nor of the basest. These men fall because of some error. The mistake 
they make is understandable, and provokes disproportionate consequences. In the very 
best plots the reversal will coincide with a recognition, or a change from ignorance to 
knowledge. It will provoke pity and fear in the audience; and through this, it will prod- 
uce a catharsis, the particular goal of tragedy. The precise sense of the term remains 
debated. It may centre on medicine or ethics. The sometimes suggested sense of purga- 
tion carries difficulties, since it is not an Aristotelian idea that emotions come in quanta 
that dissipate as they are experienced. More appealing is the idea of refinement, which 
sees catharsis as an experiential training, sharpening the capacity to feel pity and fear 
toward just the kinds of things one ought to feel pity and fear toward. 


HELLENISTIC POETICS 


The library at Alexandria facilitated a new method of work on literary texts. Built on 
wealth from Alexander’s conquest of the Mediterranean and Near East, it served as a 
node for an accompanying Greek cultural dominance in the Hellenistic period. The vast 
array of books available nurtured a poetics centred on learnedness, and heads of the 
library there took on the role of stewards of a tradition. Scholars like Zenodotus of 
Ephesus (c.325-260 BCE) developed textual criticism to secure authoritative versions 
of Greek texts, already centuries old. They scrutinized them with a keen eye for mistakes 
in transmission. This scrupulousness to the letter was accompanied by a narrowing of 
the hermeneutical horizon. By use of reference works on geography, mythology, and 
history, they made glosses to illuminate arcane allusions by the poets, but refrained from 
the exuberant interpretative leaps customary among allegorical critics. Consonant with 
this is a vision of the poet, carried forward from Aristotle, not as a savant but as a crafts- 
man that produces delight in an audience. Eratosthenes (c.276-195) claimed the main 
purpose of the poets was not to educate, but to produce enjoyment. Aristarchus rule to 
interpret texts from internal parallels, Homer from Homer’ carries forward a similar 
impulse ofinterpretative restraint. These scholars also show interest in judging the range 
of texts worth handing down, assembling standard lists, kanones, that include only the 
texts most worthy of preservation. At the same time, across the Mediterranean to the 
north, a different model of the literary critic is carried forward at the Pergamon library. 
While scholars at Alexandria were accustomed to calling themselves grammatikoi or 
philologoi, using this language to distinguish their particular approach, Crates of Mallos 
(fl. early 2nd c. B.C.E) at Pergamon preferred the term kritikos, which he said embraced 
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a whole science of logos and a wider sweep of judgement than the grammatikoi. We do 
not know precisely what he meant by this, but we do know that he was learned in Stoic 
philosophy, and handed down a very rich allegorical interpretation of the shield of 
Achilles, which he claimed represented the whole cosmos. 

Simultaneously during the Hellenistic period, the traditions of allegorical reading 
continued to evolve. The Stoic philosophers who influenced Crates found in the poetry 
of Homer and Hesiod a useful evidence base to argue for their distinctive views of the 
soul, the cosmos, and the divine. None of the works ofthe formative figures of Stoicism 
survive, and their fragments often come down to us set inside a polemical frame. But 
according to the testimony that survives their habit of turning to the poets was pro- 
nounced. Galen chides Chrysippus, the great systematizer of the school, for relying on 
the poets rather than experiments to gain his evidence—‘you should not have filled your 
book with lines from the poets, which you quote one after another’ (De placitis 
Hippocratis et Platonis 3.2.1) —and others (Plutarch, Cicero, Seneca) characterize them 
as imposing their own views on these earlier texts. The Stoics clearly see it differently. 
More likely they understand these authoritative poems, already having the status of 
ancient texts for them, as carrying great wisdom, even seeing through to truths about 
the world that they themselves were coming to see in their radically new philosophy. 
In a precursor to the later Neoplatonists, allegorical reading allows the Stoics to see 
these old texts in a new way, and to synthesize authoritative cultural materials across 
spans of many centuries. 


LATE ROMAN REPUBLIC 


The formal delivery of speeches was a central feature of social and political life during 
most periods of Antiquity, and it shaped the way literary criticism developed. Aristotle's 
attentiveness to craft, language, and audience had already set up a terrain for the study of 
poetry that later critics populate with a wide variety of nuanced tools originally developed 
to study rhetoric. Aristotles successor Theophrastus authorizes the affiliation between 
the domains in his most general analysis of logos. Logos directed toward things belongs 
to the philosophers, while that pertaining to an audience belongs to both poets and orators 
(frag. 64). Since Roman education was centred on training in rhetoric, along with poetry, 
it made the link between the two appear natural in the curriculum, and a distinctive 
kind of criticism flourishes in this context. 

The rhetorical critics focus on questions of genre and style, with a pronounced 
attentiveness to audience, and poetry as a communicative act. They are interested in 
questions of composition, in a way that the allegorists almost never are. Questions of 
style are calibrated in hierarchies, usually in three parts (Demetrius has four) with some 
variants in emphasis across different critics. Cicero, in the Orator (75-100), sets down 
what becomes an authoritative treatment, elements of which had probably been in 
place by Theophrastus’ time. He divides the styles into three: high (flowery), medium 
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(most fluid), and low (plain). Success in any mode is the result of meticulous craft, even 
in the low style, which operates by a ‘careful negligence: Many critics, including espe- 
cially Cicero, resist a formulaic application of one style or another to this or that class of 
situation, and are attentive to the nuances that individuals bring to individual cases. But 
the guide of broad stylistic types is very well established. Writing of any kind could be 
classified by such schemes, including that of poets, as well as orators, historians, and 
even philosophers. Further, detailed and subtle attention to figures of language and 
thought results in a criticism that measures the mechanics of expression, through atten- 
tion to word choice and arrangement, rhythms of speech, and the use of tropes. The 
rhetorical critics work to evaluate the aesthetic virtuosity of individual writers, often in 
comparison with one another, relying on criteria oftaste, erudition, and technical mastery. 
This leads to a furthering ofthe impulse to develop canons, as some poets are seen to rise 
above others in these skills. Poetry will educate, mainly in the sense of providing models 
for understanding how language works and setting out exemplary characters to be imi- 
tated, but almost never, in marked contrast to the allegorists, about the deep structure 
of the cosmos. The rhetorical critics see poets as writers, not so unlike other writers, 
engaged in the crafting oflanguage to move an audience. 

The late Republican period sees several important works in this vein. The Rhetorica ad 
Herennium, of unknown authorship, sets out a synthetic treatment of rhetoric early in 
the first century BCE. In books 1-3 the author considers modes of argument and the 
specifics of rhetoric’s main branches: epideictic, forensic, and deliberative. Book 4 works 
serially through dozens of figures of speech (antithesis, metonymy, and metaphor, for 
example) and figures of thought (understatement, vivid description, exemplification, 
and so on), and it treats the three levels of style, in grand, middle, and simple modes, 
now each accompanied by its faulty version, the swollen, the slack, and the meagre, 
respectively. In introducing book 4 the author departs from a typical practice regarding 
the poets in such studies, and in so doing attests to the standard treatment (4.1-10). 
While he will compose his own examples for each of the many stylistic topics he discusses, 
most other rhetorical texts adduce examples from well-known past orators and poets. 
In other words, poetry provided illustrative material to educate the orator on the nuances 
of language use. 

Some decades later, Cicero explores further intersections of poetry and rhetoric. 
In his De oratore and the later Orator, he is concerned not just to set out a serviceable 
handbook, but to defend rhetoric from detractors appealing to moral and epistemo- 
logical grounds— prominently Plato—that characterize it as at best decorative. Ciceros 
strategy is to press the case that form and content are not separate but are embedded in 
one another. This makes substance of style, and sets rhetoric in the larger concerns of 
literary culture, creativity, and learning. Great orators are only great based on the breadth 
of their humanitas. Cicero considers rhetoric a literary form, one with a generic range 
that includes philosophy, history, and, in particular, poetry. He makes the poets the ‘closest 
kin' to the orators (de or. 3.27). Of slightly different importance is Ciceros earlier Pro 
Archia. He took as a client a Greek poet whose citizenship was called into doubt in a suit 
brought against him. Cicero opted to defend his client by defending poetry in general. 
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He embeds the value of poetry in larger questions of nobility, morality, and learning. 
He makes the case that poetry is useful to society. Mainly, it provides exempla of great 
past deeds and figures that will ennoble and inspire those that read them. It trains good 
orators, and provides needed respite after the hard work of professional life. Cicero also 
carries forward an older Greek idea ofthe poet as divinely inspired (Arch. 18). 


EARLY IMPERIAL PERIOD 


During the onset of the Roman Empire the rhetorical approach to poetry deepens a bit, 
with the shifting fortunes of rhetoric. In his Dialogue on Oratory of the later first century 
CE, Tacitus makes apparent that the changing political situation during the century prior— 
from a republic based on deliberation and persuasion to an empire working by fiat—left 
a cadre of men deeply learned in the rhetorical arts without a political arena in which to 
practise them. Some of this excess talent shifted over to thinking about poetry. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, a Greek historian and teacher of rhetoric in Rome who flourished dur- 
ing the time of Augustus, left behind analyses of the styles of poetry—including lyric, 
epic, and tragedy—embedded in his treatments of orators and historians in his critical 
essays. His On Literary Composition works through the different effects produced by 
arrangements of words. His most prominent interest throughout is in testing the ques- 
tion of the appropriateness of a certain style to the material presented in it (Comp. 20). 
His interest in language is granular, down to the rhythms of speech, accentuation of 
words, and the individual sounds of letters, making him invaluable in the linguistic study 
ofancient Greek pronunciation. Poets, historians, philosophers, and orators, all provide 
abundant proof-texts to illustrate this or that use of language under scrutiny. 

Asa poet himself, Horace provides some contrasts and similarities with the rhetorical 
critics, and thickens the context for Augustan poetics. In Epistles 1.2 he coaxes a young 
student of rhetoric to read Homer as a better source of moral philosophy than the philo- 
sophers. He also carries forward the rhetoricians impulse to group poetry in among 
other forms of writing. He invites us to understand his Satires as something between 
poetry and prose, a ‘muse on foot’ (Sat. 2.6.17). In Satires 1.10 he advises avoidance of 
pretence (such as using Greek words), dexterity, fine craftsmanship, brevity, clarity, and 
wit as the hallmarks of all great writing. His famous Ars poetica (Epistles 2.3), which 
draws from the Hellenistic critic Neoptolemus, is the first extant poem on poetics. 
Horace opens with a focus on unity via the memorable image of its failure in a monster 
pieced together from parts of different creatures. Combining two traditional positions, 
he says poetry should both educate and give pleasure. Though, as a poet, he writes in 
lyric modes, in the Ars poetica, Horace follows Aristotle in a focus on tragedy, though 
character, and not plot, is of most interest to him. This is in keeping with an enduring 
rhetorical interest in moral exempla. He speaks of the importance of the actors inhabit- 
ing the characters they represent. His interests in style centre on propriety, making a 
match with content. 
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In the early Roman Empire, a diversity of literary critical modes is apparent. Quintilian 
provides a culminating statement ofa rhetorical approach. He had a thriving school for 
orators of his own and was the first rhetorician paid by the state fiscus under Vespasian. 
His Institutio oratoria is an extensive manual for training in rhetoric, throughout the 
whole life course of the orator. It includes extended references to poetry and prose 
examples of figures of speech and thought and kinds of style. Book 10 contains a lengthy 
list of brief appraisals of Greek and Roman writers—orators, historians, philosophers, 
and more often poets—as paradigms for training in various modes of composition. 
Plutarchs “How the Young Man Should Study Poetry’ returns to the idea of poetry as a 
training ground, but this time for philosophy. One needs to be able to weed out the 
immoral aspects of poetry, particularly its fantastic elements, and to counterbalance their 
effect by focusing on moral passages, in the same author or another. He points to a keen 
understanding of the mechanics of language as a necessary but not sufficient condition 
for understanding a poem. On the Sublime, handed down under the name of Longinus, 
is in many ways a fascinating outlier. His focus on the category of the sublime is not 
matched elsewhere, though his catholicity in appeal to different modes of writing, includ- 
ing oratory, history, philosophy, poetry, and here also the Hebrew Bible, shares some 
affiliation with the rhetorical approaches. The sublime produces an ascent of the soul 
through wonder, and requires both careful skill with language and style, and an innate 
quality of soul that can conceive of what is most grand. 

Also in the early Roman Imperial period, the traditions of allegory advance. Cornutus 
(first century CE) calls his Compendium of Greek Theology an unoriginal survey of earlier 
traditions, presenting it as a handbook for students. To the extent this is to be trusted, it 
positions the text as an invaluable overview of Stoic reading practices. His topic is the 
nature of the gods, and he divides his work into compact chapters on each of the main 
Greek divinities, interspersing statements of allegorical theory in between. In his com- 
mentary on Kronos, he interprets the dynastic struggle in Hesiod, from Ouranos to 
Kronos to Zeus, as an early adumbration of the Stoic account of the creation of the cos- 
mos. The elements are in creative tension with one another. At first, the outer heavens 
(Ouranos) push on the Earth (Gaia), compressing it into a dense ball. At some point the 
Earth pushes back (Gaia enlists Kronos to castrate Ouranos), the compression halts, and 
equilibrium is achieved. When later Kronos swallows a stone as a substitute for Zeus, 
Cornutus reads it as a riddle for the earth becoming fixed in the centre of the universe, 
while the more perfect order that will govern it (Zeus) grows into maturity. Just as we 
saw with the Derveni commentator, Cornutus' focus is poetry, but he interprets cultic 
practice as well. 

Other allegorical works of the period show the diffusion of this mode of reading 
among critics of a different ilk. A figure known as Heraclitus the Allegorist (c.100 CE), and 
the unknown author of the Life of Homer, a work traditionally attributed to Plutarch and 
written probably in the second century cz, both hand down extended surviving allegor- 
ical readings of Homer, many details of which are in agreement with each other and with 
Cornutus, most likely testifying that they drew on a (by that time) common stock of estab- 
lished readings. These two later works show clear affiliations with rhetorical schools of 
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reading. Unlike earlier critics, Heraclitus defines allegory as a trope, and tells that 
Homer uses this trope everywhere in his work. He uses a definition of allegory as 
extended metaphor, which mirrors definitions that are sometimes given in rhetorical 
texts (see Quintilian, inst. 8) and is not found in other allegorists. The Life of Homer author 
shows even more affiliation with rhetorical modes of reading. He makes a detailed 
inventory of Homers uses of metre, dialects, tropes, and figures of speech and thought, 
along with a careful analysis of his use of levels of style (chaps 7-72). He later turns to an 
extensive allegorical commentary (92-160). These two kinds of commentary are in distinct 
parts of the treatise, testifying to different traditions, which can be made simultaneous 
use of, depending on the critic. 


NEOPLATONIC POETICS 


The most consequential developments in literary criticism during Late Antiquity take 
place within Neoplatonic philosophy. Plotinus presents a new synthesis of the master's 
corpus, which held sway through the Italian Renaissance; and in his wake the fortunes of 
theimitative arts, including literature, takea distinctive turn. First, Plotinus adapted Platos 
metaphysics based on imitation to a new metaphysics based on emanation. The material 
world is now not just an image of what is above (though that language will still be used); it 
is also an ontological trace of it. His highest principle, the One, radiates out the lower 
orders of being from itself, in a continuous flow. This sets down a new way to imagine rep- 
resentation, via an ontological connection, which later Neoplatonists will apply to poetic 
images. Further, Plotinus sees the imitative artist no longer sitting at three removes from 
the truth, parasitic on the material world, but as being capable of production via direct 
contemplation of the higher orders (Enn. 5.8.1). Thinking more from the Symposium than 
the Republic, Plotinus allows that beautiful things shaped by human hands may well pro- 
videan impetus toward the real, unalloyed beauty that exists in the immaterial world. 
Plotinus interests in literary questions are not well developed, but two of his successors 
pursue them with particular vigour, both adding new dimensions to the traditions of 
allegory. Porphyry wrote our most extensive surviving allegorical tract from Antiquity, 
interpreting a scene of enduring interest to commentators: Homer strange episode at 
the opening of Odyssey, book 13. Homer has the Phaeacians drop off Odysseus on Ithaca 
in the Cave ofthe Nymphs, in which, he tells us, there are nymphs weaving purple cloth 
on stone looms and storing honey in stone jars, there is an everlasting spring, and there 
are two entrances, one for mortals and one for immortals. This was, and still is, a difficult 
image to understand. Porphyry interprets it using the typical tools of the allegorical 
critic, including the terms ainittomai and allégoria to describe Homer's hidden mean- 
ings, but he hasa special fondness here for calling Homer’s allegories ‘symbols, symbola, 
a term which becomes a more prominent synonym for allegory during this period. 
Porphyry reads the cave as a crystallization of the cosmos as a whole. Its mix of materiality 
(dank atmosphere and rocky structure) and immateriality (divine nymphs and godly 
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access) combines with its round shape to suggest to Porphyry that Homer meant the 
scene as Odysseus’ return back to the world as we know it, after his peregrinations at 
the edges of reality in books 9-12. 

Of additional interest, Porphyry applies his hermeneutical method to another group 
of texts, with a different kind of divine lineage. He authors a text On Philosophy from 
Oracles in which he interprets philosophical messages in the cryptic symbola conveyed 
in oracular utterances he collected from the likes of Hecate, Hermes, Serapis, and 
Apollo at Didyma. And further, we know from later testimony that he also authored a 
now-lost allegorical commentary on a collection of texts, taken to be sacred by the later 
Neoplatonists, called the Chaldean Oracles (Marinus, Life of Proclus 26). In his commen- 
taries on oracles, Porphyry uses a set of interpretive tools, originally developed to 
investigate Homer's literary text, as a means of doing direct theological and philosophical 
work on what he thought to be divine utterances. 

In the late fifth century, the Neoplatonist Proclus makes further innovations. His 
extensive surviving corpus shows him keen at work on an interpretative project, taken 
up by earlier Neoplatonists, to make the legacy of classical culture add up to a coherent 
whole. Proclus and his predecessors do this mainly through extensive commentary in a 
lemmatic form. Allegorical interpretation provided a productive way to imagine a syn- 
thesis of texts as different as those of Plato, Homer, Hesiod, Pythagoras, and Orpheus, as 
well as the Chaldean Oracles, and others. In Proclus commentary on Platos Republic, he 
puts allegory to use, and of further interest, when he reaches Platos arguments against 
Homer, the context invited him to set out his most detailed statements of allegorical the- 
ory. Proclus understands Plato’s most stringent objections to Homer to be directed only 
at a particular kind of poetry, the mimetic type. Proclus defines this as indiscriminately 
imitative, dealing only in superficial appearances. But there are also higher types, which 
he thinks Plato understood as well. There is a didactic type that conveys knowledge 
about the basic facts of living as a human, including distinctions within ethical or civic 
life or in nature. But there is a further, highest type, which Proclus calls the ‘symbolic. 

Symbolic poetry does not run afoul of Platos objections to mimesis, because it does 
not work by imitation at all. Proclus takes up Plotinus’ metaphysical scheme of eman- 
ation, which had by his time reached the status of common wisdom, and claims that just 
as the world works by emanating flows of being from the higher orders to the lower 
ones, so also a poet can sometimes tap into this mechanism and use associations based 
on it, instead of resemblance, to anchor his poetic imagery. So, in the hands of a poet as 
skilled as Homer, a certain poetic image may appear on its surface to be infelicitous, but 
may actually transcend the mere representational level and invoke a direct ontological 
connection to a higher-order truth. Proclus thinks Homer is the master of this type. 
Decoding these scenes properly will reveal the deep, hidden structure of the cosmos. 
Further, reading images that operate by such a powerful symbolic mode can produce 
more than knowledge. Proclus talks about it providing spiritual ascent as well. Here he 
relies on an idea, traditional among the later Neoplatonists, based on the Chaldean 
Oracles. One oracle told that the divine father sowed ‘symbols’ throughout the universe 
(Chaldean Oracles 108). Neoplatonists had, since at least a century before Proclus, 
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understood these 'symbols' as special material objects that most strongly preserved the 
residual traces of divine presence from the ultimate source of the emanation, the One: 
certain gems, plants, stones, herbs, etc. Their power was harnessed through special 
Neoplatonic ritual actions, called theurgy, which produced spiritual ascent. Proclus says 
thatthe greatest poets make their symbolic poetry in precisely the same way as the theur- 
gists celebrate these rituals. They harness such material in their writing, as a vehicle to 
raise the soul to see the highest orders ofthe universe. 

Exotic as this particular theory is, it turns out to be widely influential, after a Christian 
Neoplatonist adopts it for biblical interpretation. A fascinating set of writings appears in 
the sixth century cE, under the name of Dionysius the Areopagite, the Athenian who is 
so moved upon hearing Paul preach there that he converts on the spot (Acts 17.34). The 
corpus becomes a cornerstone of the Western mystical tradition. Pseudo-Dionysius 
transposes most of the core positions of pagan Neoplatonic thinking into a Christian 
context. Of particular interest to literary studies, he sets out interpretations of the Bible 
by using whole hunks of Proclus literary theory. As with Proclus, he is particularly acute 
in explaining certain troublesome biblical passages, in which the divinity appears in 
overly corporeal form. These are said not to be imitations of the divine, but rather 
symbols (symbola), which work not by similarity, but by dissimilarity, and rely on onto- 
logical connection instead of resemblance. Through thinking in line with this, the corpus 
becomes foundational to the via negativa. 

The long span of classical literary criticism, in its many forms, provides early Christian 
hermeneuts with a variety of tools with which to wrestle with their own ancient texts. 
Homer’s powers to provoke creative literary thought, Plato’s objections to the claims of 
narrative poetry to truth, and Aristotle's scrupulous attention to the craft of shaping a poetic 
work in the medium of language, all of these produce a unique legacy of rich thinking in 
the centuries that follow. The rhetorical critics had sharpened ideas regarding questions 
of style and audience, figures of speech and thought. And from allegory a wide array of 
tools provide resources for uncovering deeper levels of meaning in sometimes thoroughly 
opaque texts. Questions of how properly to understand the divine through poetic texts 
is of interest across the whole of the classical millennium, revealing the persistent puzzle 
in the paradox that mere human words might somehow capture the divine. 
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CHAPTER 6 


EARLY CHRISTIAN 
HANDBOOKS ON 
INTERPRETATION 


TARMO TOOM 


Ir is hard to know what exactly counts as a handbook, for it is not a fixed genre. 
A handbook can be a detailed academic manual, a shorter and lighter guide, or every- 
thing in between. A handbook is usually intended to be used as a reference work on a 
particular subject matter and it presents its material in an introductory yet systematic way. 

Rather than attempting to provide an exhaustive list of all possible patristic hand- 
books on interpretation, this article has a twofold goal. First, it identifies the types of 
handbooks on biblical interpretation that are extant. Second, it takes a closer look at 
some key handbooks which explicitly address interpretative matters. Since the genre of 
the works considered in this chapter varies significantly, ‘It is for you to see whether or 
not you should call it a handbook (enchiridion) (Augustine, enchir. 32.122; trans. 
Harbert 1999:135). 


TYPES OF HANDBOOKS ON BIBLICAL 
INTERPRETATION 


To begin with, there are handbooks which itemize the books of the Bible and summarize 
their content. Cassiodorus said that Jerome's Epistle 53, which was often placed at the 
head of medieval Bibles, was ‘explaining how we should carefully and thoroughly read 
divine Scripture’ (inst. 1.21.2; trans. Halporn 2004:153). It offers a very short overview of 
biblical books in their canonical order, to which the author adds an exhortation, ‘I beg of 
you...to live among these books, to meditate upon them, to know nothing else, to seek 
nothing else’ (Jerome, ep. 53.10; trans. Fremantle 1994:102a). Gregory of Nazianzus 
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poem Concerning the Genuine Books of Divinely Inspired Scripture (PG 37.472-4), too, 
lists rhythmically the twenty-two canonical books of the OT and the books of the NT, 
except the Apocalypse. 

Many other poems of Gregory of Nazianzus communicate the content of biblical 
books in a rather memorable way (PG 37.398-552). However, these poems should be dis- 
tinguished from poetic paraphrases, such as the one on the genealogies in Matthew and 
Luke (PG 37.480-7). A longer overview of the content of Scripture, Synopsis Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti, is spuriously attributed to Chrysostom. It is incomplete and covers 
only the OT books (additional fragments can be found in Klostermann 1895:92-100). 
Cassiodorus Complexiones apostolorum (PL 70.1321-418), in turn, provides short sum- 
maries of NT books besides the Gospels. An abridgement ofthe content of both the OT 
and NT books, Synopsis scripturae sacrae, is also attributed to Athanasius (PG 28.283-438). 
It ends with a caveat about apocrypha and a comment on various translations of 
Scripture from Hebrew. Its relation to the above-mentioned work by pseudo-Chrysostom 
is not entirely clear. 

Various prologues, as sort of miniature handbooks, communicate the content of 
biblical books as well. Jerome's prologues were attached to several OT books, whether 
he had translated them or not. At times, prologues were also prefixed to the Gospels 
and the letters of Paul (Dahl 1978:233-77; also Canellis 2017). The prologues of the 
extant commentaries on Paul by Marius Victorinus provide the hypothesis, the main 
argument, as well as identify the rhetorical situation, which tends to determine the 
author's response (CSEL 83/2). Likewise, Euthalius' tracts on the Acts of Apostles, the 
Catholic letters, and the letters of Paul (PG 85.627-790) have introductions with brief 
digests of the content of these writings, as well as the corresponding hypotheses. In 
Isidore of Sevilles Prooemia, one finds prologues to every canonical book, although 
some ofthem are grouped together (e.g. the letters of Paul). 

Two sixth-century authors, Junillus and Cassiodorus, authored handbooks, or, more 
precisely, introductores, to the matters that one has to be familiar with before starting to 
exegete Scripture. Both authors gave occasional advice on interpretation as well. 
Junillus Instituta regularia divinae legis (see Maas 2003) was composed on the basis ofa 
book called Regulae, which was written by Paul the Persian. Cassiodorus Institutiones 
divinarum et humanarum litterarum (Mynors 1937) is an introduction to both the study 
of Scripture (book 1) and ‘secular’ liberal arts (book 2). 

Next, there is a type of interpretative handbook which compares the translations of 
actual texts. Origen worked on his six-column synopsis of the OT, the Hexapla, for 
about thirty years. This fascinating work included a text with Hebrew characters 
(vocalization marks were arguably added on the basis of the transliteration found in 
the second column), a Greek transliteration of the Hebrew, and the translations of 
Aquila, Symmachus, the Septuagint (cf. Epiphanius, mens. 19), and Theodotion Origen 
consulted up to three further Greek translations for the Psalms (Eusebius, h.e. 6.16.1-4; 
Jerome, Tit. 3.9; cf. Dorival 2013:609-11). Origen attempted to demonstrate that the 
Septuagint, which Christians preferred for congregational use, was indeed a legitimate and 
authoritative text, although it needed the critical removal of mistakes and discrepancies 
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in various manuscripts (comm. in Mt. 15.14; ep.1.5; hom. in Jer. 15.5.2). This process was 
known as diorthdsis and it concerned the establishment ofa correct text (Heine 2010:75). 
Working with Origen's Hexapla, Jerome studied the text ofthe first book of the Bible in 
his Hebraicae Quaestiones in libro Geneseos. A sixth-century Syrian Mikael, in turn, is 
said to have authored a three-volume Questions Regarding the Text of the Bible (Vóóbus 
1965:278). 

Some handbooks focused on the harmony of scriptural accounts, because there had 
been attacks on the trustworthiness and coherence of Scripture. For example, an early 
fourth-century praefectus, Sossianus Hierocles, wrote a two-volume treatise Philalethes, 
which derided the inconsistencies in the Christian Scripture (Lactantius, inst. 5.2.12-17; 
mort. 16.4). Therefore Christian authors composed texts, such as Julian of Toledo's 
Antikeimenon, which suggested the ways to reconcile 138 OT and 83 NT texts (O’Loughlin 
1993:80-98), and Theodulus' more theological De consonantia Novi et Veteris Testamenti 
(Gennadius, vir. 91; fragments in Diekamp 1981:315). Especially because the Church 
acknowledged four Gospels, the unity oftheir witness was a major concern. 

A particular kind of gospel-harmony was Tatian's Diatessaron, which was translated 
into several ancient languages and was also, for a while, the official Gospel of the church 
in Edessa. The full text of the Diatessaron has to be reconstructed from several ancient 
versions (for Syriac, see Marmardji 1935). It eliminated possible contradictions by com- 
bining the material found in the four Gospels into a single coherent narrative, yet at the 
expense of the alternative accounts. Arguably, Tatian’s gospel-harmony was not the 
earliest one of its kind (Petersen 1994:27-34). One should also mention here Theophilus 
of Antioch, who composed a single eclectic Gospel (Jerome, ep. 121.6). Victor of Capua, 
in turn, published a revision of Tatian’s Diatessaron so that it matched with the text ofthe 
Vulgate (PL 68.255-358). 

Another kind of gospel-harmony is represented by the Greek and Syriac fragments of 
Eusebius’ Quaestiones evangelicae, which assesses the apparent contradictions in Jesus’ 
birth and resurrection narratives. Augustines De consensu evangelistarum is likewise a 
thorough attempt to reconcile the major Gospel accounts. Particularly noteworthy is 
the fact that it postulated the theoretical principles of harmonizing the Gospels, as these 
were believed to be entirely consistent. Likewise, Hesychius of Jerusalem attempts to 
make a number of Gospel passages conform to each other in his Collectio difficultatum 
et solutionum. 

An altogether different kind of gospel-harmony—being an exegetical tool rather than 
an apologetic tract—was composed by Eusebius of Caesarea. His Kanones was allegedly 
based on Ammonius of Alexandria’s previous attempt to create a useful apparatus of 
cross-references (Eusebius, ep. Carp.). Eusebius’ Kanones consists of ten tables, which 
list four-, three-, and twofold pericopes or numbered sections, as well as the unique 
material of every Gospel. Among other patristic texts, Isidore of Sevilles Etymologiae 
6.15 and Aileran’s In X Canones Eusebii explain what the tables are and how they are 
supposed to be used. 

There are also interpretative handbooks which focus on the exegesis of difficult 
passages, such as the two and later three recensions of Ambrosiaster’s Quaestiones 
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Veteris et Novi Testamenti CXXVII, Augustines Quaestiones in Heptateuchum, 
Theodoret of Cyrus Quaestiones in Octateuchum, much of Maximus Confessor's 
Quaestiones et dubia, and Theodore bar Koni's manual The Book of Scholia, treatises 1—5 
and 7-8. 

Yet another type of handbook explains the names of people and places. Augustine 
admitted that ‘various experts...have rendered no small service to posterity’ by pro- 
viding explanations of various Hebrew names (doct. chr. 2.16.23; trans. Green 1995:83; 
Cassiodorus, inst. 1.25.1). An anonymous work, Interpretatio Hebraicorum Nominum, 
was attributed to Philo (Eusebius, h.e. 2.18.7). (For the extant fragments on biblical 
names in various ancient languages, one should consult Wutz 1915.) Origen admitted 
using this handbook (hom. in Num. 20.3.4). Next, Eusebius Onomasticon, which 
focused on the place-names, geography, and history of the Holy Land, was organized 
alphabetically and according to the order of canonical books. Jerome made a Latin 
rendition of Eusebius Onomasticon, with various additions in his Liber interpreta- 
tionis hebraicorum nominum. Being available both in Greek and Latin, Eusebius' 
Onomasticon became a major reference work for exegetes of the later centuries. It was 
a model for Adomnan’s De locis sanctis, which also added the place-names of 
Alexandria and Constantinople to those in Palestine, and Bedes De nomibus locorum, 
which considered the place-names in the Book of Acts. Marcellinus Comes’ four-book 
description of Jerusalem and Constantinople is lost (Cassiodorus, inst. 1.17.1; 1.25.1). 
Investigation of personal names perhaps culminated in Isidore of Sevilles Allegoriae 
quaedam sacrae scripturae, in which nearly 250 names of biblical figures are assessed, 
as well as his De ortu et obitu patriarcharum. 

A subtype of handbooks on names concerns etymologies, which were deemed 
extremely important in antiquity. Plato had investigated names in his Cratylos, the Stoic 
philosopher Chrysippus wrote a work entitled Etymologikon, and Cicero mediated 
much of it in his De natura deorum. Etymologies were important because the naturalist 
(vis-à-vis conventionalist) understanding of language contended that the root of a 
word captured the essence of a thing that it nominated. The best known among the 
handbooks on etymologies is arguably Isidore of Sevilles Etymologiae (ed. Lindsay 1911) 
in twenty books. In addition, a seventh-century Irish monk Ailerán authored an 
Interpretatio mystica progenitorum Christi which discussed the etymology of the names 
of Jesus ancestors. 

Additionally, one should mention the more theological handbooks of interpretation, 
such as Priscillians Canones in Pauli apostoli epistulas, and Fortunatus of Aquileia’s ‘brief 
commentaries (Jerome, vir. ill. 97). The first includes the fourteen letters of Paul in their 
canonical order (Hebrews included) and is organized under topical questions (the 
Trinity, Christology, morality, discipline, etc.) together with corresponding verses from 
Scripture. However, Priscillians Canones were heavily edited by an unknown bishop 
Peregrinus, because their original author was believed (by some) to be a heretic. Praef. 8 
says that the Canones were ‘restored to the right doctrine’ (Conti 2010:162-3). The sec- 
ond, Fortunatus of Aquileias ‘brief commentaries, is a reference work in which the 
teaching of the Gospels is organized under tituli. 
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Finally, there are several handbooks communicating knowledge on various subjects 
which might prove beneficial for interpreting Scripture. In addition to the topics men- 
tioned in the title of Epiphanius De mensuris et ponderibus, the treatise includes discus- 
sions of place-names and other introductory matters of Scripture. His De XII gemmis 
explains the figurative meaning of the jewels in the breastplate of the high priest (Exod 
28.17-20 par. 39.10-13). Gregory of Nyssas Tituli psalmorum assesses the cryptic titles of 
the Psalms. Quodvultdeus' Liber promissionum et praedictorum is a collection of God's 
promises found in Scripture and their fulfilment. Pseudo-Melitos Clavis Scripturae, 
allegedly from the seventh century, is an encyclopedic work on all kind of items, includ- 
ing number symbolism. One may also add here Pseudo-Epiphanius Tractatus de 
numerorum mysteriis. 


HERMENEUTICAL ÍSSUES 
IN IMPORTANT HANDBOOKS 


Origens De principiis 


Among the various types of handbooks on biblical interpretation, some focus more 
specifically on hermeneutical issues. Below, five ofthese are looked at more closely. 

Origen, ‘an interpreter of the divine utterances for humankind’ (Gregory of 
Thaumaturgos, pan. Or. 15.181; cf. Eusebius, h.e. 6.18.2, 4; 6.23.1), implicitly taught 
exegesis to most of the church fathers, even the Latin ones. Following the tradition of 
philosophical handbooks, in the late 220s he composed a treatise on the ‘first principles’ 
of the Christian faith: De principiis. Although being part of the larger polemical work, 
or a collection of semi-independent treatises (Kübel 1971:31-9), De principiis 4.1-3 is a 
unique ‘handbook’ on theological hermeneutics with tremendous after-effects. The ‘first 
principles’ may relate less to the rules of interpretation, strictly speaking, than to the 
overarching salvific economy of Scripture itself (Daley 1998). As Henri De Lubac further 
assesses, 'Origen's doctrine of the meaning of Scripture is a theology more than an 
exegesis in the modern sense (2007:279). 

To begin with, Origen insists that a correct theological preunderstanding is absolutely 
necessary for the adequate interpretation of Scripture: interpreters must assent to the 
Churchs rule of faith (Martens 2012:127-31, 209-12). A failure to hold to the rule leads to 
an inadequate interpretation of Scripture (Origen, princ. 4.2.1; cf. 4.2.2 and 7; hom. in Ps. 
36.43 [94-114]). Thus, in the opening paragraphs of De principiis Origen identifies the 
main tenets of the Churchs rule, sourcing them ultimately in the apostolic preaching: 
"Ihe holy apostles, in preaching the faith of Christ, delivered with utmost clarity to all 
believers, even to those who seemed somewhat dull in the investigation of divine 
knowledge, certain points that they believed to be necessary’ (princ. praef. 3; trans. 
Behr 2017:13). At the same time, Origen continues, the Apostles left much unexpressed 
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so that ‘the more diligent of their successors...might display the fruit of their ability’ 
(princ. praef. 3). Ultimately, Origen postulates a hermeneutical circle—the doctrines 
that Scripture clearly teaches (the rule of faith) become the norm which, in turn, guides 
the interpretation of the less clearly expressed matters. ‘It is only when one has con- 
structed a system... from [the] basic apostolic kerygma, that one grasps revelation well 
enough to see the spiritual, saving meaning in every text of Scripture’ (Daley 1998:12). 

Origen’s discussion of scriptural exegesis takes its lead from certain basic convictions. 
First of all, one has to understand that Scripture is the Word of God; that is, Scripture is 
composed ' by the Spirit of God’ (Origen, princ. praef. 8; cf. 4.1.7). Origen certainly does 
not deny human involvement in the writing of Scripture, but he does highlight the pri- 
ority of the divine communicative intention. Thus, the citation above is not a mere 
pious, casual statement, but the very starting point of Origen’s approach. 

Second, the basic scriptural message must be firmly grasped by the reader. Origen is 
adamant that a spiritual metanarrative of the divine economy (i.e. salvation history) 
underlies all the scriptural narratives and ceremonial prescriptions. ‘Scripture... has 
been granted by the divine bounty for human salvation' (4.2.4). Since the culmination of 
the salvific metanarrative is in Jesus Christ, all of Scripture must be, in one way or 
another, about him (4.1.6). For comparison, 'pagan allegories—spiritualizing explanations 
of ancient myths or moralizing comments on shameful stories—are fundamentally dif- 
ferent from Christian figurative reading, because the latter is about finding Christ and 
his saving activity in a special collection of texts (Vogt 2004:546). Origen maintains that 
Christ the Logos is present in the words of the Gospels as well as in the words of Moses 
and the prophets (praef. 1; Lienhard 2000:362). As such, Scripture is a single book, a sin- 
gle Word (Jo. 5.4-8; Simonetti 2004:14-17). 

Third, all Scripture is meant to be spiritually ‘useful’ (2 Tim 3:16); it has to benefit one’s 
soul, not merely the readers’ knowledge of history, geography, and ancient customs. Did 
not the Apostle Paul say, “Now these things... were written down to instruct us’ (1 Cor 
10.6-11) (cited in Origen, princ. 4.2.6; cf. hom. in Gen. 10.4; hom. in Ex. 1.5.)? Since the 
whole Scripture is, in fact, written pro nobis, Origen wants an exegete to ask, ‘For what 
profit is there in having learned this [from a particular passage]’? (hom. in Num. 1.1.2; 
trans. Scheck 2009:2b). 'Arguably the cornerstone of Origens elaborate account of 
Scripture was that this collection of writings was "useful" or “beneficial”, serving as an 
instrument in the divine plan of salvation for those who read and heard it' (Martens 
2012:193; cf. Heine 2010:134-5). To reiterate, if one believes that everything matters in the 
text of Scripture—just as Origen did (‘I do not think that anything from the Scriptures is 
extraneous’ [philoc. 10.2 (hom. in Jer. 39)])—then all details, including prepositions, 
plural and singular forms of verbs, tenses, and even grammatical errors, prove to be 
important and suggestive of meaning. 

How then should Scripture be perceived? The key here is to understand that, 
according to Origen, the Spirit of God composed Scripture in a special way. The 
Apostle Paul said in Romans 7.14 that ‘the [whole] law is spiritual’ (cited in Origen, 
princ. praef. 8 and 4.2.4) and this validates his quest for higher meanings. He believes 
that the biblical books were composed so that they ‘concealed’ mysteries in simple 
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narratives (Origen, princ. 4.2.8—9; 4.3.11), which means that Scripture consists of a double 
(or triple) level discourse. The first level is literal and historical/legal/ceremonial; the 
second level is figurative and moral/spiritual (Dorival 2013:617-18). The first level, on 
which one can encounter various problems, is textual and concerns the realm of sens- 
ible realities. The second level, on which everything beautifully coheres, is metatex- 
tual and concerns the realm of intelligible realities (Origen, princ. 4.2.9). Stefaniw has 
labelled Origen's approach as ‘noetic exegesis. Noetic exegesis is interpretation which 
is concerned with perceiving the noetic content of an authoritative text by means of 
comprehension of the higher significance of the text (2010:28-30, 365-74). These two 
levels are interrelated as the first level provides figures and types for the second level 
(Origen, princ. 4.2.2 and 6). 

Only after setting up the theological parameters for exegesis and investigating the 
compositional features of the biblical text does Origen wonder about how Scripture 
should be interpreted and what the proper exegetical methodology would be. Since 
Scripture has ‘not only that meaning which is obvious, but also another which escapes 
the notice of most (praef. 8; 4.1.7; 4.2.3; 4.3.4.), Origen turns decisively to figurative 
interpretation (Edwards 2013:714-33). He advises: Applying yourselfto the divine read- 
ing with the intention to believe and please God, knock at what is closed in it' (Origen, 
ep. 2.4; trans. Trigg 1998:212). Again, figurative interpretation is grounded on the 
Platonic understanding that the intelligible should be sought behind the sensible. In his 
Respublica (378d), Plato suggested that underneath the author's intended meaning there 
was a hidden meaning (hyponoia). Plutarch, in turn, explained that what was earlier 
known as the hidden meaning, was known in his time (i.e. the first century AD) as allegory 
(mor. 19e-f). Accordingly, an interpreter's ultimate task is to decipher the hidden meaning 
beneath the surface meaning—and precisely this conviction defined the hermeneutical 
program for Origen (Heine 2010:207-9; Simonetti 2004:19, 65-70). Accordingly, the 
true interpreter of Scripture should transform the Word of God ‘at the level of the senses 
into the spiritual Gospel’ (Origen, Jo. 1.45; trans. Heine 1989:43). 

The problem is, again, that the spiritual sense is not equally apparent to every 
exegete— Scripture is ‘tightly shut and sealed’ (Origen, sel. in Ps. [PG 12.1076C]; cf. 
Jerome, ep. 53.5)—and thus, the danger of over-literalism lurks behind every corner 
(Origen, princ. 4.1.7, 4.2.1). It truly worried Origen that ‘Scripture is not understood 
according to its spiritual sense, but according to the sound of the letter' (4.2.2). For 
Origen, the clear precedent and authorization for turning to the spiritual sense was 
given by Jesus and Paul (4.2.6; cf. Crouzel 1989:64-9). 

Consequently, in De principiis 4.2.4, Origen proposes the way ‘we ought to deal 
with the Scriptures and gather their sense: Unlike Ptolemy, who distinguished 
between three different origins of the law, between three different lawgivers (Epistula 
ad Floram in Epiphanius, haer. 33.3-8), Origen distinguishes between three different 
but interrelated levels of meaning and designates these as the “body; ‘soul, and ‘spirit’ 
of Scripture (De Lubac 2007:159-71). The somatic sense is a literal reading of the text 
that provides either historical information about God's interaction with humankind 
or some morally relevant instructions; the psychic sense (Lauro 2005:67-70) is a 
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non-literal, figurative reading of the text that benefits ones progress in virtues and 
aids the edification of the soul; and the pneumatic sense (for alternative terms, see 
Martens 2012:64 n. 138; Simonetti 2004:25-7, 51-65) is also a non-literal, figurative 
reading of the text that concerns theological matters, such as Christ's first and second 
coming (Origen, princ. 4.2.4-6; cf. hom. in Lev. 5.2). Accordingly, an interpreter has to 
connect the different levels and put together 'the order and sequence of things with 
spiritual understanding’ (Cant. Prol. 4; trans. Lawson 1957:50: cf. Dawson 1998:34-8). 

Origens proposed exegetical methodology also led to some controversial assertions. 
For example, in De principiis 4.2.5 and 4.3.5, he famously asserts that not every biblical 
passage has a ‘bodily’ sense. What he arguably means is that while texts always have a 
literal sense, sometimes this literal sense is 'absurd and impossible and therefore 
unworthy of God and futile as an interpretation of God's word (Origen, princ. 4.3.4). 
Only a useful literal sense—useful morally or in some other ways—is called the ‘bodily’ 
sense of Scripture (4.2.5-6; Lauro 2005:51-8). Another way to grasp what Origen is saying 
is to consider his conviction that the Holy Spirit put 'stumbling-blocks' in the biblical 
texts— factual mistakes and statements which were historically or factually impossible 
and made absolutely no sense (Origen, princ. 4.2.9-3.4). The ‘stumbling-blocks, how- 
ever, are not the ‘bodily’ sense of Scripture; they are the problematic literal sense, which 
are not useful in themselves, but which provoke an exegete to look for the deeper 
meanings. 


Tyconius' Liber regularum 


Tyconius was a fourth-century North African lay theologian and exegete (Gennadius, 
vir. 18) whom neither Donatists nor Catholics considered entirely their own. Somewhere 
near the end of the fourth century, he authored a manual for scriptural interpretation, 
Liber regularum (Babcock 1989), which is the first extant Latin treatise exclusively on 
biblical interpretation. Augustine's early recommendation announced that ‘Consideration 
of these rules, as expounded by [Tyconius], is quite helpful in penetrating the obscure 
parts of the divine writings’ (doct. chr. 3.30.42; trans. Green 1995:173; cf. Augustine, 
ep. 249). Later Latin authors inevitably saw Tyconius’ Rules through the eyes of 
Augustine, because he restated these in his De doctrina Christiana 3.30.43-3.47.56 
(Cazier 1973:241-61). Augustine considered Tyconius’ rules under ‘ambiguous figura- 
tive signs’ and explained that ‘all these rules [except the third rule] result in one thing 
being understood from another’ (Augustine, doct. chr. 3.37.56), which was his short 
definition of figurative discourse (cf. Tyconius, reg. rule 6). In fact, there are only two 
late patristic texts which make reference to Tyconius’ treatise independently from 
Augustines summary: an African text, De promissionibus, and a Cassiodorian comment 
on 2 Thessalonians 2.4-5 (Souter 1910:562-3). A ninth-century manuscript in the 
cathedral Library at Monza shows the later popularity of Tyconius’ Liber regularum. 
In this manuscript Tyconius’ work is bound together with Ambrosiaster’s commentary 
on the thirteen letters of Paul, evidently for the benefit of interpreters (Bright 1988:16). 
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For Tyconius, Scripture was a living oracle of God (Kannengiesser 2004:1140). As 
such, it was incomprehensible only when exegetes were not able to discern the inbuilt 
logic of its discourse (Kugler 1986:129). Tyconius contended that there were ‘certain 
mystic rules which obtain in the inner recesses ofthe entire law and keep the rich treas- 
ures of the truth hidden from some people’ (reg. praef.). The rules are ' "mystical" 
because they are pneumatological principles. The same Spirit is at once Author of the 
Scriptures and the one who opens what has been shut in the Scriptures’ (Bright 1988:133). 
Tyconius distinguished these in-built ‘rules’ of Scripture from his own ‘keys and lamps; 
which helped to identify the ‘rules’ and to show how they operated. While ‘keys and 
lamps’ were brought to the holy text by an exegete, the ‘rules’ were already organically 
part of the holy text. Accordingly, the ‘rules’ were not so much recommended interpret- 
ative steps as they were composition-rules. Some of these ‘rules’ were theological (1-3, 7), 
others grammatical (4-6). Tyconius contended that Scripture spoke clearly and directly 
to the situation of readers in their contexts, provided only that readers could see how the 
text was composed by the Spirit in the first place. With significant exegetical optimism, 
he promised that knowledge of the seven ‘rules’ would open whatever was closed and 
illumine whatever was dark (reg. praef.). 

The main interpretative difficulty that Tyconius discerned was that the reference of a 
word or an utterance could change within a given text (Vercruysse 2016:28-32). Thus, to 
notice such change (i.e. the subtle transition between the dual references) was to ‘be kept 
from straying into error’ (Tyconius, reg. praef.). For example, sometimes the reference 
was to the Lord, other times to the Lord's ‘body’ (i.e. the Church), sometimes to the ‘left’ 
and other times to the ‘right’ side of Christs allegedly bipartite body (Leoni and Leoni 
1997:15). Tyconius believed that by knowing the composition-rules of the Spirit, an 
exegete was ready to ascertain the reference of Scripture correctly and interpret several 
seemingly contradictory assertions adequately (Young 1997:137). 


Augustine's De doctrina Christiana 


Augustines De doctrina Christiana is a treatise which attempts to communicate ‘certain 
rules for interpreting the scriptures’ (doct. chr. prol. 1). Like Origen’s De principiis, it first 
introduces the regula fidei (book 1) and then proposes a hermeneutical theory (books 
two and three). In De doctrina Christiana 1.2.2, Augustine states that ‘All teaching is con- 
cerned with either things or signs. Res are considered in book one and signa (i.e. the 
word-signs signifying the res) in books 2 and 3. These first three books (up to 3.24.35) 
were written in 396 CE. Book 4, which was written in 426 or 427 CE, is about how the exe- 
getical results should be ‘eloquently’ communicated. De doctrina Christiana is ultimately 
a multifaceted work that assesses theology, moral prerequisites for exegetes, hermeneut- 
ical theory, the use of ‘secular’ learning, Tyconius regulae, and rhetoric. 

In book 1 Augustine answers two interrelated and important hermeneutical ques- 
tions: What is the overall reference of Scripture? and What is the correct theological 
preunderstanding for interpreting Scripture? In response to the first question, Augustine 
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expresses his deep conviction that, ultimately, Scripture is about ‘a double love of God 
and ones neighbour’ (Matt 22.37-40) (doct. chr. 1.26.27; 3.10.14-15; 3.12.20-3.15.23; cf. 
Pollmann 1996:121-47). Consequently, any interpretation of Scripture, if it wants to be 
adequate, has to promote this double love (Augustine, doct. chr. 1.35.39; 1.36.40-37.41; 
3.12.20). In his response to the second question, Augustine emphasizes that exegesis 
requires an interpretative tradition. For a Christian exegete, the suitable hermeneutical 
tradition, or the proper theological preunderstanding, is the creed and/or the regula 
fidei (3.2.2; cf. ciu. 15.26; Psal. 74.12; Ayres 2005:33-49). 

Books 2 and 3 discuss signification, that is, the various ways the sensible word-signs 
of Scripture point to intelligible realities. The word-signs can be unknown or ambigu- 
ous, literal or figurative, or combine these characteristics. The at times heavy scientia 
signorum (Toom 2016:77-108) is introduced in De doctrina Christiana 2.1.1-2.5.6 and 
thereafter, every subgroup of signs is identified and some exegetical advice is provided 
for interpreting them. 

Augustine begins with ‘unknown literal signs’ (2.11.6-2.15.22), that is, biblical words 
or expressions that are unknown to the reader. The remedy here is a knowledge of 
biblical languages: should the signs in question come from Hebrew or Greek (2.11.16; 
3.1.1), or a better knowledge of Latin; should the problem lie with readers knowledge of 
their native language (2.14.21)? The existence of various translations, in turn, necessi- 
tates a comparison of these translations, as well as an investigation of manuscripts in the 
original languages (2.12.17). 

For understanding the ‘unknown figurative signs’ (2.16.23-6), the knowledge of 
various things is particularly beneficial. By 'things' Augustine here means the sensible 
entities which are used for the signification of intelligible realities in the biblical dis- 
course (2.10.15; 3.1.1). For example: if people are ignorant of the ways hyssop is used to 
clean the lungs, they can hardly understand the comparison, “You will sprinkle me 
with hyssop, and I shall become clean’ (Ps 51.7) (Augustine, doct. chr. 2.16.24; 2.41.62). 
He mentions animals, stones, plants, numbers, history, rhetoric, figures of speech, and 
other such ‘things’ which one can learn at school (2.16.24-3.29.41). This constitutes a 
lengthy digression about how precisely Christians should regard ‘secular’ learning 
(2.17.27-2.42.63; 4.2.3). 

‘Ambiguous literal signs’ (3.1.1-3.4.8) need to be disambiguated by correct punctu- 
ation (“Many Latin and especially Greek codices divide the verse differently’ [Augustine, 
Psal. 67.41; trans. Boulding 2001:360]), consulting the regula fidei, and considering the 
words’ immediate literary context, which can be a ‘pointer to the writer’s intention’ 
(3.4.8; cf. 3.2.2; 3.3.6—3.4.7; Toom 2008:419-33). 

The toughest hermeneutical case is ‘ambiguous figurative signs’ (doct. chr. 3.5.9- 
3.37.56). It is the toughest, because making an adequate distinction between the literal 
and figurative uses of words and/or statements is notoriously difficult, and thus many 
exegetes fail to make it properly (3.5.9; 3.7.1-3.10.14; 3.24.34). (Already Plato bemoaned 
that ‘the young can't distinguish what is allegorical from what isn't [resp. 378d; trans. 
Grube 1997:1017].) For help Augustine postulates two carefully qualified rules. The first 
says, Anything in the divine discourse that cannot be related either to good morals or to 
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the true faith should be taken as figurative (3.10.14; cf. Gal. 19; Mayer 1974:326-8). The 
principle scriptura sacra sui ipsius interpres is of great help in determining the meaning 
of ambiguous figurative signs. Augustine suggests that if something is controversial, ‘let 
the matter be settled from the same Scripture by finding and applying testimonies from 
anywhere else in the sacred books’ (Augustine, doct. chr. 3.28.39). So is rational analysis: 
‘But where a possible meaning emerges which cannot be made entirely clear... it 
remains to elucidate it with arguments from reason’ (3.28.39). The second rule, which 
Augustine added when he finished De doctrina Christiana some thirty years later, says, 
"When a meaning based on the literal interpretation of a word is absurd we must investi- 
gate whether the passage that we cannot understand is perhaps being expressed by 
means of one or other of the tropes [i.e. figuratively? (3.29.41; Teske 1995:111-14; cf. Bede, 
De schematibus et tropis sacrae scripturae). 

Book 4, which ended up longer than Augustine wanted it to be (Augustine, doct. chr. 
4.31.64), is about Christian eloquence. It was used as the basis for medieval manuals of 
preaching and later even printed separately under the title De arte predicandi (Van 
Fleteren 2013:287a-b; Roer 2013:1651a-16534a). 


Eucherius’ Compendia 


Eucherius, a fifth-century ascetic-aristocrat at Lérins and a later bishop of Lyons 
(Gennadius, vir. 64), is the author of two biblical compendia, titled respectively as 
Formulae spiritalis intellegentiae and Instructionum libri duo. (Eucherius Instructionum 
was probably composed before Formulae [Dulaey 2005:69-70].) With these compositions 
Eucherius inaugurated 'the list of lexicons and miscellanies that belong to the first part 
ofthe Middle Ages’ (de Lubac 1998:141). 

Formulae is organized into ten rubrics and provides, almost like a dictionary, the 
figurative meaning of all kind of items mentioned in Scripture. In De doctrina 
Christiana 2.39.59, Augustine had called for works which would systematically explain 
'all the places, animals, plants, and trees, or the stones or metals, and all the other 
unfamiliar kinds of objects mentioned in scripture’ (cf. 2.29.45). Eucherius may have 
responded to this call since he methodically explains biblical anthropomorphisms, 
heavenly and earthly realities, and states the symbolic meanings of animals, titles, and 
even activities and numbers with the help of scriptural references (Dulaey 2004:121-46). 
He is convinced ofthe necessity of all this, because ‘the heavenly talk’ of Scripture was 
not written ‘by the usual way that human beings write’ (form. praef. 17-18; trans. 
Keck 1966). Instead, the references to hidden spiritual realities were clothed in a more 
familiar discourse. 

Although Eucherius emphasizes the necessity of distinguishing between the ‘body, 
soul, and spirit’ of the biblical text in his preface to Formulae, his topical catalogue 
focuses on a simplified 'binominal' of ‘letter’ and ‘spirit’ (2 Cor 3.6) (form. praef. 38-9; 
see Curti 1979:108-22). By often providing a single figurative correspondence to a given 
biblical word (e.g. "The clouds are the prophets and the saints, which rain the word ofthe 
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Lord; in Isaiah: “I shall order the clouds above to rain" (Is. 5.6)' [form. 2.141-4]), 
Eucherius appears to limit the range of possible meanings oftexts, thereby reducing her- 
meneutics to a simplified task of learning the fixed meanings of words and phrases 
(O'Loughlin 1995:243-4). In Formulae 7.813-14, however, Eucherius suddenly disrupts 
his word-list and grants the possibility that ‘many meanings may come out in diversity 
of person, time, and place. Thus, the often simplified correspondences in Formulae 
should not necessarily be taken as sure evidence for Eucherius lack of sophistication. 
Note as well the similarities between his Formulae and the seventh-century papyrus 
(University of Michigan, inventory number 3718; Henrichs and Husselman 1968:180- 4), 
which likewise offers one-to-one figurative correspondences for scriptural words. 

Something similar is undertaken in book two of Eucherius' Instructionum where he 
lists the etymological meanings of Hebrew and Greek words, the names of Gentile tribes, 
holy places, and times, as well as describes the character of flying and crawling creatures, 
and explains the ancient weights and measures (Mandolfo 1989:217-33). In putting 
together this ‘handbook, Eucherius explicitly draws upon knowledge ex illustrium 
doctorum, who included Philo, Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and Epiphanius (Eucherius, 
instr. praef.). 


Adrian’s Introductio in sacras scripturas 


Adrian was a fifth-century Greek-speaking author who wrote an introductory handbook 
on biblical interpretation entitled Introductio in sacras scripturas. This treatise was 
known to Cassiodorus (inst. 1.10.1) as well as Photius, who considered it very useful for 
the study of Scripture (Bibl. 2). Although Adrians approach is quite original among 
exegetes, he takes his lead from the classical rhetorical tradition and works within the 
Antiochene exegetical tradition. Bate contends that ‘every line of Adrian can be illus- 
trated from Theodore of Mopsuestia or Theodoret' (1923:66). While this claim is exag- 
gerated, substantial evidence of Adrians similarities to Theodore (and less Theodoret) 
is provided in Martens’s edition and translation of the treatise (2017). 

Adrian focuses on the ‘peculiarities’ of the message, diction, and syntax ofthe Hebrew 
literary style (introd. 1). This tripartite distinction of style is ubiquitous in late antique 
rhetorical manuals (Martens 2013:197-217). Under ‘message’ Adrian catalogues scriptural 
anthropomorphisms and explains how they should be interpreted; in the next section 
on ‘diction; he considers a wide range of peculiar word usages together with correspond- 
ing scriptural examples; and under ‘word arrangement’ he lists and illustrates various 
figures of speech. The threefold main body of the treatise is followed by shorter appen- 
dices which include a catalogue of twenty-two tropes defined and illustrated from 
Scripture (introd. 73), a distinction between prophetic and narratival texts, detailed 
advice for how to interpret Scripture, and a distinction between prosaic and poetic texts. 
Adrian's explanation of tropes is particularly interesting because it includes a lemma on 
‘allegory. It should be noted here that, for patristic exegetes, allegory and other figurative 
tropes often concerned the usage ofa single word rather than a proposition—thus, being 
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a denomination (‘calling things that have one name with a different name’) (Adrian, 
introd. 73.13 [recension 2]) rather than predication. In any case, recension one of the 
Introductio does not define ‘allegory’ and provides four very brief scriptural examples. 
Recension two, however, defines ‘allegory, elaborates on the same examples, and adds a 
few others. Sharing the Antiochene wariness of allegory, Adrian suggests that in 
Galatians the Apostle Paul was actually talking about a different trope, ‘correspondence; 
and that he called it, erroneously, ‘allegory’ (introd. 73.13 [recension 2]). 

Lastly, in offering hermeneutical advice for exegetes, Adrian insists that students first 
need to familiarize themselves with the general purpose or content of a passage before 
they turn to detailed word-for-word exegesis. He also underscores the importance of 
attending to literary peculiarities (the subject of his treatise) and the importance of tracing 
out the narrative sequence of longer passages. In all these ways, the ‘fitting sense’ will be 
grasped by Scripture’s readers (introd. 75-8). 
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CHAPTER 7 


FROM LETTER TO SPIRIT 
The Multiple Senses of Scripture 


JOHN C. CAVADINI 


INTRODUCTION 


FIGURATIVE exegesis of the Bible, in its broadest terms, is simply the sense of the Bible 
itself as a coherent literary and theological whole. More fundamentally, one could say 
it is the sense of the Christian Scriptures, OT and NT, as a revealed canon and a 
self-consistent whole. From this point of view, Scripture and figurative exegesis are only 
formally distinct, as, on the one hand, that which is interpreted, and, on the other, a 
method of interpretation. But this is only a formal distinction, because, I argue, without 
figurative exegesis, there is no Bible. For one thing, the biblical books themselves, both 
OT and NT, employ it liberally; but also the idea that there is revealed Scripture, and that 
it is a coherent, authoritative whole, both implies and depends upon the intertextual 
cohesion which figurative exegesis constitutes. Thus to the extent that figurative exegesis 
is dismissed, on whatever grounds, as ‘fanciful’, as 'eisegesis, as ‘anachronistic, as 
‘pre-critical, as merely ‘cultural revision, and not a true claim on meaning, the canon of 
Scripture itself is dismissed both as a concept and as a concrete reality. To study figurative 
exegesis as the fathers practised it is to study the Bible as God's revealed word, without 
remainder. It is to discover in its depth the claim that there is a "biblical view of God and 
of everything that is not God. Of course, there are diverse voices, genres, and perspec- 
tives within the canon, but figurative exegesis is the formal way of enacting the claim 
that antecedent to this diversity is a unity of perspective that resists fragmentation and 
makes of Scripture more than the sum of its parts. 

This chapter will present ‘figurative exegesis’ not by defining it and then watching the 
definition applied, but rather as something that is best characterized as the claims it 
makes are described and analysed. ‘Figurative exegesis’ was thus not a pre-existing literary 
strategy, learned in schools and then applied to the biblical text, even though many 
patristic writers were in fact educated in techniques of literary analysis and did press 
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these techniques into exegetical service. At its heart, patristic figurative exegesis 
represented a conviction antecedent to theories of literary analysis, namely, that in the 
light of the Churchs proclamation of the Passion, Death, and Resurrection of Jesus, all 
that had been revealed to Israel was seen in a new, definitive light and was unified by and 
in that proclamation. Yet it did not follow that the Passion, Death, and Resurrection of 
Jesus—even though it revealed a 'newness' that was irreducible to what could have been 
humanly expected on the grounds of previous revelation— could be proclaimed apart 
from that earlier revelation, for the very reason that it was the fulfilment of what had 
been revealed. To separate the new from the revelation it fulfilled would evacuate the 
very ‘newness’ of its significance. Figurative exegesis was the expression of this convic- 
tion not only in the interpretation of Israel's Scripture, but also in the creation of new 
Scriptures (Hayes 2016) indissolubly bound to what their ‘newness’ cast as ‘old’ (but not 
‘obsolete’) and in the continuing interpretation of both. Lest this claim seem to readers 
to slight the letter of Scripture and its literal sense, I hasten to add that the fathers 
believed the letter of Scripture to be indispensable. But we must add that for the fathers, 
the literal sense of Scripture was ordered towards the spiritual sense(s). The literal sense 
was not a self-sufficient independent sense to which the other senses were optional 
enhancements based essentially in the mind of the reading subject. To better present its 
indispensability and its ordering towards the spiritual senses of Scripture, I have chosen 
to treat the literal sense at the end ofthe chapter, rather than to start with it. 


FIGURATIVE EXEGESIS AND TRADITION 


To avoid the connotation that figurative exegesis is reducible to a literary strategy that 
pre-exists the Bible and is then applied to it, I am avoiding the word ‘figural; a word that 
comes from contemporary literary criticism. A ‘classic’ definition of figural exegesis is 
given by Erich Auerbach: 


Figural interpretation establishes a connection between two events or persons in 
such a way that the first signifies not only itself but also the second, while the second 
involves or fulfills the first. The two poles ofa figure are separated in time, but both, 
being real events or persons, are within temporality. They are both contained in the 
flowing stream which is historical life, and only the comprehension, the intellectus 
spiritualis, of their interdependence is a spiritual act. (Auerbach 1968:73) 


As useful as this definition can be, it does not fully capture patristic practice. For one 
thing, it does not include allegory, and the fathers made only loose distinctions between 
figure, type, allegory, etc. (Martens 2012). None of these words was used in a technical 
sense, even by an exegete as late and as educated as Augustine. Though he identifies 
‘allegory’ as a specific literary trope (Trin. 15.15), ‘allegory’ nevertheless functions for 
him simply as the rough equivalent of 'non-literal: Also, some of what the fathers called 
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‘literal’ exegesis might fit Auerbachs description of figural. For the fathers, the ‘literal’ 
was not always the ‘obvious’ meaning. Augustine, in his De Genesi ad litteram, presumes 
that the literal sense is itself hard to find, as in the case, both for him (Tract. Io. 1) and for 
Origen (Jo. 1.90ff.), of the opening of the prologue (1.1-5) of John’s Gospel. Further, 
Auerbachs definition takes for granted that ‘events’ or ‘persons’ involved in a figure are 
‘within temporality’; both are ‘contained in the flowing stream which is historical life’ 
(1968:73). But is this true for patristic exegesis? Augustine’s famous interpretation of the 
Psalmist's ‘heaven of heavens as a figure for the unfallen angelic community, specifically 
exempted from time, is a case in point (Conf. 12.9.9), as is Origen’s treatment of the ‘right 
hand’ of the Bridegroom in the Song of Songs, a figure for everything eternal in the 
Word of God (Cant. 3.9). Neither time, nor especially the ‘flow’ of historical life, can be 
taken for granted. The Incarnation, for which are claimed many figures in the OT, is 
within history, but originates outside of it, while many of the figures the fathers find in 
Scripture point beyond history to its eschatological fulfilment. Thus figurative exegesis 
as the fathers practise it tends to upend Auerbachs definition rather than provide an 
example of its application. One could add that figurative exegesis is essentially retro- 
spective, since it interprets the meaning of Israel's Scriptures by looking backwards from 
faith in the Passion, Death, and Resurrection of Jesus (Hays 2016:4). Yet, since the NT 
itself can be interpreted figurally, this is only a partial account. The very perspective 
which retrospectively allows one to find in the Old figures of the New is itself eschato- 
logical. It requires, ultimately, an ongoing interpretation of the whole Bible ordered 
towards the fulfilment yet to come. 

Thus, the figurative character of revelation is intrinsic to revelation, not something 
added by the application of a literary method created for analysis of non-scriptural 
texts. Figurative exegesis, we could even say, is nothing less than what the Church calls 
“Tradition, where Tradition is ‘the hypothesis itself of the sacred books, their fundamental 
coherence due to the living breath passing through them, transforming their letter into 
^a unique body of truth" ' (Ouspensky and Lossky 1982:11). Tradition, in this view, is not 
only the hypothesis (i.e. integrative ‘plot’ or rhetorical 'argument), but even more funda- 
mentally, the Churchs ability to recognize this hypothesis both as it exists in Scripture 
and in other productions of the Church which transmit revelation, such as dogma 
or icons—and both of these depend on elaborations of the intrinsic figural character of 
revelation. The "intellectus spiritualis of the interdependence of figure and that of which 
it is a figure is therefore not simply the intellectual act of the interpreter who applies a 
learned method, but is rather a kind of seeing in the Holy Spirit, a seeing granted by the 
Holy Spirit: "The pure notion of Tradition can...be defined by saying that it is the life of 
the Holy Spiritin the Church, communicating to each member ofthe Body of Christ the 
faculty of hearing, of receiving, of knowing the Truth in the Light which belongs to it, 
and not according to the light of human reason’ (Ouspensky and Lossky 1982:15). Again, 
‘jt is only in the Church that one will be able to recognize in full consciousness the unity 
of inspiration of the sacred books, because the Church alone possesses the Tradition—the 
knowledge in the Holy Spirit of the Word Incarnate’ (Ouspensky and Lossky 1982:17). 
For the purposes of our subject here, this means that the Incarnation is the source, not 
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the result, of the figural character of Scripture and of dogma, liturgy, and icon as well: 
‘Christ is the treasure hidden in the Scriptures’ (Irenaeus, haer. 4.26.1) and in any 
production of the Church that transmits revelation. Figurative exegesis as the fathers 
practise it is seeing Scripture in the light that is Tradition, that is, in the light ofthe Holy 
Spirit: "Tradition in its primary notion is not the revealed content, but the unique mode 
of receiving the Revelation, a faculty owed to the Holy Spirit, which renders the Church 
apt to know the Incarnate Word in its relationship with the Father’ (Ouspensky and 
Lossky 1982:16). The figures, on their own, do not have the logical or rational force to 
wrest from the reader assent to the figuration, and certainly not to produce it. 

A good example of this, drawing from hundreds that could be adduced, is the naked- 
ness of Noah (Gen 9.20-7). Augustine claims that Noah’s nakedness is a figure of the 
nakedness of the Crucified. In a sense, nothing could be more preposterous. Noah, the 
story goes, got drunk and passed out naked in his tent, and was embarrassingly dis- 
covered by his son Ham. There seems to be little resemblance even once the bare parallel 
in imagery is granted, and yet Augustine’s use of the figure is generative of deep insight 
into the nakedness of Christ. It was not a special dignified nakedness, but rather just as 
embarrassing as Noah’s and just as ‘foolish, since the Incarnation itself was the foolish- 
ness of preaching, an acceptance of the degraded nakedness to which Adam and Eve 
had reduced themselves. Noah’s nakedness and Christ’s are an echo of this primordial 
condition. The figuration reminds the reader that the episode of Noah’s nakedness is 
not simply a folk tale included because it just could not be sacrificed by the ‘compiler’ 
of Genesis, but is itself an echo of the human condition as exhibited by Adam and 
Eves attempt to hide their nakedness in Genesis 3.7-11. Further, it seems to be part of 
Augustine’s point that, like the figure in the text, reason itself could never merit the 
Incarnation or an awareness of it, but is dependent upon the power and the love of the 
God who reveals Himself, paradoxically, in foolishness (see Cavadini 2012). Note too 
that the establishment of the figurative correspondence does not ‘prove’ anything, but 
rather serves to foster a richer proclamation of the truth of the Incarnation, and at the 
same time serves as an invitation to consider the claim that the Incarnation is not alien 
to the text of Genesis but in some way fulfils a dynamic truly already present, if not fully 
evident (hidden). 


TERTULLIAN AND GOD 


If then it is to do damage to the idea of patristic figurative exegesis to reduce it to the 
application of a pre-existing literary strategy learned from secular schools (though these 
strategies are in fact applied), then the only way to discover and to analyse its character 
in depth is to observe it as it is practised, along with what is said about it. I will start in 
the mid-second century, for at that time a challenge was issued to the very idea that 
Israel’s Scriptures should continue to be received as Scripture by Christians, or that there 
was any credible coherence between what was revealed to Israel and what was revealed 
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in Jesus. This challenge was presented by Marcion, a wealthy shipbuilder from the Black 
Sea area, who endowed the Roman Church with a huge gift upon joining but was excom- 
municated soon thereafter in 144. Marcion not only rejected the revelation to Israel, but 
also rejected most proto-NT documents because their presentation of Jesus seemed to 
owe too much to Israel's Scriptures. Marcion accepted a form of the Gospel of Luke, 
expurgated of as much dependence on Israel's Scriptures as he could credibly manage, 
together with ten letters of St Paul, similarly expurgated (see Markschies 2015, as well as 
the chapter by H. Clifton Ward in this volume). He prefaced his edition of Luke with a 
series of Antitheses designed, as Tertullian saw it, 'so that by such means he might also 
promote belief in the Gospel according to the Antitheses; that is, as a kind of hermen- 
eutical guide to the Gospel and Pauline letters he edited (Marc. 4.1, modified trans.)." 
The contrasts drawn were taken from Israel's Scriptures, on the one hand, and the 
Gospel, on the other, compiled; Tertullian tells us, ‘with a view to such a severance ofthe 
Law from the Gospel as should divide the Deity into two diverse gods’ (Marc. 4.1; cf. 1.19). 
This meant an all-out assault on figurative exegesis of Israel's Scriptures. According to 
Antithesis 7, reconstructed by Adolf von Harnack, the contrast between Moses’ hands 
outstretched to kill, and Jesus’ hands outstretched to save, was meant precisely to block 
typological connection (see Meeks 1972:189). Thus it is interesting for our purposes to 
offer a glimpse of figurative interpretation as Tertullian employed and defended it against 
Marcion, for his employment amounted to nothing less than a defence of the existence 
of biblical revelation where that includes both ‘instruments or ‘testaments (Marc. 4.1). 
In book 2, Tertullian takes up the issue of God's swearing (e.g. Isa 45.23; Marc. 2.26), 
the subject of one of the Antitheses (Jesus, by contrast, had forbidden swearing). 
Marcions problem with God's swearing is that God uses His oath to back up His promises 
and (more problematically) His threats. The Father of Jesus, however, does not have to 
stoop to such tactics. Tertullian defends God's swearing precisely on the grounds that He 
was willing to stoop this low, because ‘nothing is unworthy of God which causes people 
to believe in God, meaning here, to trust in His fidelity over time. But some of God's 
threats, Marcion seems to reply, are particularly low, so low that some humans seem 
better than God. For example, after the Golden Calf catastrophe, God requests this of his 
servant, Moses: "Let me alone, that my wrath may wax hot against them, and that I may 
consume them; and I will make ofthee a great nation" (Ex 32.10): Moses in turn requests, 
that if these are the only terms, he be slain along with the people. Tertullian continues, 
‘Accordingly, you maintain that Moses is better than his God, as the deprecator, nay the 
averter, of His anger: Tertullian remarks that what Marcion misses is that Moses is herea 
figure of Christ who pleads with the Father and offers his own life for the salvation ofthe 
people. It's not simply that he does not see the figure, but that he does not 'know Christ; 
that is, know Him as the Word truly incarnate who offered His true physical life for our 
salvation, and therefore he does not see the figure. Tertullian adds that the Lord's 
allowing Himself to be persuaded by Moses is actually an instance of self-lowering, of 
requiring of Himself what Moses his servant asked for. Thus the figure is created not 


1 All English translations for this source are from the ANE 
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simply because Moses is offering himself to God, but because God has placed Himself in 
the position of being truly influenced by what Moses says. God's lowering Himself to 
dialogue and Interaction is what ‘projects’ Moses as a figure of God's ultimate identification 
with our plight in the Incarnation. What Marcion misses is that God is revealed as one 
who transcends history and yet involves Himself in it truly. "What in your esteem is the 
entire disgrace of my God; including the humiliation of the Cross, ‘is in fact the mystery 
(sacramentum) of man’s salvation. God held converse (conversabatur) with humanity, 
that humanity might learn to act as God' (Marc. 2.27). The figure is an instance of God 
holding actual converse with a man, and thus it serves to reveal the character of God in a 
way that is preliminary to its fullest revelation on the Cross. It is an adumbration of the 
Trinity not simply because Moses is pleading with God, but because Moses’ pleading 
with God reveals something about the character of the God who lowered Himself to talk 
to Moses in the first place. 

Tertullian generalizes these points as he goes along. He notes that, to combat Marcion, 
the battle lines will be drawn around the ‘Scriptures of the Creator; i.e. the OT. He offers 
a characterization of their 'form and, so to speak, [their] nature (formam et...naturam; 
Marc. 3.5). He treats the whole of the OT as prophetic. Basing himself on a distinction 
already made by Justin, he notes that there are two cases of prophetic style (duas... causas 
prophetici eloquii) that could be sources of controversy, namely, the proclamation of 
future events as though they were events in the past (such as the Servant who says, ‘I hid 
not my face from shame and spitting’); and second, ‘that very many events are figura- 
tively predicted by means of enigmas and allegories and parables and that they must be 
understood in a sense different from what was actually written down' (Marc. 3.5). He 
provides four Pauline warrants (among others) for this phenomenon: 1 Corinthians 9.9 
(the ox treading out the corn); 1 Corinthians 10.4 (the rock in the desert was Christ); 
Galatians 4.22, 24 (the allegory of Sarah and Hagar); Ephesians 5.31-2 (that man 
leave father and mother to become one flesh with his wife, and Christ and the Church). 
When Tertullian later sets forth the biblical figures of the death of Christ, he com- 
ments that this mystery (sacramentum) most of all, that is, the true death of the true 
Word truly made flesh, could not be properly set forth in prediction except in figures 
(figurari... oportebat). The more incredible it is, the more it would scandalize if it 
were predicted openly (nude); the more sublime (magnificum) itis, the more the need to 
enshadow it so that the difficulty of understanding it might prompt one to seek God's 
grace (Marc. 18.2), necessary even without the figure. God's conversation or congress with 
us human beings, even to the point of sharing our death, is irreducibly ‘mystery, one so 
sublime that it can't be predicted except in figure and can never be understood without 
God's grace. Even when fully revealed, what is figured in advance remains a mystery. 

Commenting on 2 Corinthians 3.6, 'the letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life; 
Tertullian understands it of those who see the figures of the Law but do not see them as 
figures. The veil on Moses’ face (2 Cor 3.7, 13) represents the inability to see Moses and all 
he instituted precisely as figures, veilings of ‘mysteries’ (sacramenta) put in place by the 
Creator until their full revelation in Christ. But in the 'Spirit of the Lord' one can see that 
‘the whole Mosaic order (ordinem) was a figure (figuram) of Christ’ (Marc. 5.11). Thus 
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these mysteries are not mysteries simply because they are formally unknown, pertaining 
to an alien God who had no hand in their veiling, but rather because the veiling is part 
of the revealing. God's self-emptying is veiled until it is fully revealed; the figure is part of 
the Creator’s dispensation, part of His self-emptying ‘conversation’ with us and as such 
the whole of the Mosaic order is a figure of Christ, the ultimate moment of the conversa- 
tion which yet does not, by its taking place, become less of a ‘mystery’. 

This is because as figures of Christ the Word Incarnate, all of the figures are also 
figures of the Trinity, the ultimate mystery. Tertullian comments on Luke 10.21, ‘I confess 
you [Father] to be Lord of Heaven and thank you, because those things which had been 
hidden from the wise and prudent, you have revealed unto babes’ (Marc. 4.25), observing 
that this God cannot be Marcion's God. He had no previous relationship with creation. 
He could not be ‘the Lord’ of a Heaven He did not create and thereby ‘hide’ Himself 
(in and by creating). He did not then use creation—His entering into relationship in the 
first place—in order to figure His coming among us, as one of us. The long, ‘preparatory’ 
work in ‘concealing’ in ‘prophecies, parables, visions, ... allegories, figures or cloudy 
enigmas' is part of the revealing of the meaning of everything created. Yet even when 
fully revealed it is nevertheless to ‘faith. To faith alone are the figures revealed. Faith is 
what ‘babes’ have. One never graduates beyond it. The philosophy of the ‘wise; or reason 
without faith, is no avail: the figures remain "hidden to it because creation itself is not a 
background for a relationship but is God's involvement and is His accepting terms of a 
relationship imposed by Himself on Himself. The course of parables and figures is one of 
revealing what this relationship is in its essence, one of self-emptying love. The inten- 
tional, preparatory hiddenness is not intended to lead us beyond creation and the Creator 
but to evoke faith, specifically faith in the Son, by whom the world was created and who 
by his Incarnation, Passion, and Death fully reveals His Creator Father's character. When 
Luke's Jesus goes on to say, ‘All things are delivered to Me by My Father’ Tertullian com- 
ments that if His Father is the Lord of Heaven, the Creator has not delivered ‘everything’ 
to a Son who is less than Himself, but rather, ‘no man knows who the Father is, but the 
Son; and who the Son is, but the Father, and he to whom the Son will reveal Him' (Luke 
10.22). There is nothing ‘higher’ for the figures to resolve themselves into than the 
Trinity, irreducibly a mystery, the mystery of the God who remains God and yet creates 
and thereby establishes true relations with creatures who are not God, at a 'cost' which 
reflects relations of love and trust that are within the Godhead itself. 


IRENAEUS AND CREATION 


Creation itself, then, is at one and the same time a revealing and a hiding, a ‘figure’ of this 
God. Irenaeus of Lyons, one of Tertullians sources in Against Marcion, helps us to under- 
stand this point. God's creation of the world was an act of pure beneficence which 
corresponded to no ‘need’ or "lack in God: ‘In the beginning, therefore, did God form 
Adam, not as if He stood in need of man, but that He might have someone upon 
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whom to confer His benefits’ (haer. 4.14.1). Against the ‘Gnostic mythology that ascribed 
creation to an error, or lack, in the Godhead (see O'Regan 2001), and against Marcion's 
claim that the Creator is at best just, not beneficent, Irenaeus argues that God does not need 
creation to increase His glory because ‘antecedent’ to His creation of the world He already 
existed as Trinity with a divine life rich enough to obviate His dependence on anything 
not-God: ‘For not alone antecedently to Adam, but also before all creation the Word 
glorified His Father, remaining in Him; and was Himself glorified by the Father’ (haer. 
4.14.1; see John 17.5). Creation itself reveals the glory of God, who creates in order to 
benefit. Creation is a testimony to the love of God the Trinity: 'For by means of the cre- 
ation itself, the Word reveals God the Creator;... and by means of the formation of man 
the Artificer who formed him; and by the Son, that Father who begat the Sor (haer. 4.6.6). 

The revelation in the Law and the Prophets is thus, as Irenaeus establishes, not an 
‘add-or to creation, as though creation ‘sets the stage’ and then God sets about forming 
relationships constitutive of revelation. Rather the Law and the Prophets continue the 
relationship and revelation which creation initiated in the first place: For Christ is 
the treasure which was hid in the field (Matt 13.44), that is, in this world for “the field 
is the world" (Matt 13.38): but the treasure hid in the Scriptures is Christ, since He was 
pointed out by means of types and parables' (haer. 4.26.1). Note that the 'hiddenness is 
original to creation, and is continued, not begun, in the figuration of the Law. 


But by the Law and the Prophets did the Word preach both Himself and the Father 
alike...as also Paul says: ‘For they drank of the rock which followed them; and the 
rock was Christ' (1 Cor 10.4). And again, having first mentioned what is contained 
in the law, he [Paul] goes on to say: ‘Now all these things happened to them in a 
figure; but they were written for our admonition, upon whom the end of the ages is 
come' (1 Cor 10.11). For by means of types they learned to fear God, and to continue 
devoted to His service. (haer. 4.14.3) 


It is important that the Law, especially insofar as it is figurative, has efficacious salvific 
intent for those to whom it is given, for it means that they do not need to see the far-off 
referent ofthe figures for them to be efficacious. Figuration is 'for our admonition, upon 
whom the end of the ages is come but not at the expense of those to whom the Law is given. 
"Ihe Law is spiritual (Rom 714) in the same way that all of creation is spiritual. Just as 
the original creation is an accommodation of God to an economy He does not need but 
desires for the sake ofthose accommodated, the Law is an accommodation to the human 
condition of the Jews, who, in a way, represent all humanity, training us all to see the 
treasure that has been hidden in Adam, in ourselves, in the field of creation, from the 
beginning. As in the Apostle Paul, Irenaeus argues, the cultic law is specifically promul- 
gated after the apostasy of the Golden Calf, accommodating the condition of the people 
(see haer. 4.15.1). 


? All English translations for this source are from the ANF. 
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‘Hence; Irenaeus further suggests, ‘Christs human nature could not be understood 
prior to the consummation of those things which had been predicted, that is, the advent 
of Christ’ (haer. 4.26.1). We would not have realized that Jesus human nature was not 
'simply a receptacle of Christ, upon whom the Christ, as a dove, descended from above, 
and that when he had declared the unnameable Father he entered into the Pleroma in an 
incomprehensible and invisible manner'—as some of the Gnostics taught— but rather 
that it was the supreme instance of the ‘hiddenness’ to which revelation had accustomed 
us. It is the intrinsic hiddenness of ‘power made perfect in weakness’ (2 Cor 12.9; 
haer. 3.20.1), power which is not ‘coercive’ but ‘long-suffering’ both fully revealed and 
consummately hidden when ‘the Word...according to the Fathers pleasure... became 
flesh, ...the invisible becoming visible,...the impassible becoming capable of suffering’ 
(haer. 3.16.6). Irenaeus is saying that there is no true figuration possible in Gnosticism 
because in Gnosticism there is no true or essential hiddenness in creation, only illusion 
and error. We realize the truth of the Incarnation fully when we see how it fulfils the types, 
how it ‘recapitulates the whole economy of creation and revelation because it shows 
forth the supreme ‘figure; the ‘image and likeness’ of God which is the human being. It 
was the Creator's intention always to show forth this supreme figure (see haer. 5.16), in 
Jesus Christ, who, as the image and likeness perfected and fully revealed, shows us its 
meaning, or better, its ultimate referent, the long-suffering ‘transcendent love’ (haer. 5, 
Pref.) in which, through the Word, the Father created us. The Word, revealing this love, 
‘became what we are, that He might bring us to be even what He is Himself’. 

Christ, in the light of His Cross, which clarifies all figures, thus enables us to ‘read’ 
them all without destroying them or obviating them (haer. 4.26.1); but the same light 
that enables us to read them also shows that in this life we will never get beyond an 
economy of ‘image’ and ‘likeness’ In this life, God in His ‘greatness’ must always be 
‘unknown, that is, hidden, though ‘as regards His love, He is always known through Him 
by whose means He ordained all things... His Word, our Lord Jesus Christ (haer. 4.20.4, 5). 
Yet it is knowing this very love that both enables us to read the types, and also enables us 
to see that this love is not finished with the ‘image and likeness’ which has been made 
‘image and likeness’ because of this very love. The ‘image’ as itself fully revealed, points 
faith forward, points the whole economy of figures and types as recapitulated in the 
image forward, until we become even what ‘He is in Himself, ‘promoted into God, made 
‘incorruptible and immortal’ (haer. 3.19.1). The Eucharist is a sign of this transform- 
ation because the Word transforms the elements of creation into the means of commu- 
nion in His blood: 


And as we are His members, we are also nourished by means of the creation (and He 
Himself grants the creation to us, for He causes His sun to rise, and sends rain when 
He wills [Matt 5.45]). He has acknowledged the cup (which is part of creation) as His 
own blood...; and the bread (also a part of creation) He has established as His own 
body, and partaking of the Eucharist we ‘are members of His body, of His flesh, of 
His bones (Eph 5.30). (haer. 5.2.2) 
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The Eucharist itself, and the eucharistic communion it forms, the Church, is a sign of 
the future consummation and a participation in that of which it is a sign. 


ORIGEN AND THE GOSPEL 


Figurative interpretation, in turn, is not fully exhausted in the interpretation of the OT, 
but is operative even in the interpretation of the NT. Perhaps no one represents this 
aspect of figurative exegesis better than Origen, who, like Tertullian, was one of Irenaeus’ 
most perceptive readers. Famously, at the beginning of his multi-volume and never 
completed Commentary on John, Origen asks what the term 'gospel' means. Among 
other possible definitions, ‘the gospel is either a discourse (Aóyos) which contains the 
presence ofa good for the believer, or a discourse which announces that an awaited good 
is present’ (Jo. 1.27, trans. Heine 1989:39). Each of the four canonical Gospels fits this 
definition because each 'teaches about the saving sojourn with human beings of Christ 
Jesus, “the firstborn of every creature" (Col 1.15), a sojourn which occurred for the sake 
of human beings’ (Jo. 1.28, trans. Heine 1989:39), and one that was awaited (Jo. 1.29). In 
fact, not only the four writings designated as such, but the whole NT is gospel (Jo. 1.25). 
A potential objection is raised that the Law and the Prophets could also fall under the 
definition of ‘gospel; since they too contained ‘a report of things which, with good rea- 
son, make the hearers glad whenever they accept the things which are reported, because 
they are beneficial’ (Jo. 1.32, trans. Heine 1989:40). Origen responds to this objection: 
strictly speaking, Law and Prophets are not, on their own, gospel, because they do not 
announce the presence of something awaited, namely the Saviour, who 'explained the 
mysteries (uvorýpıa) they contained, and who belongs to the definition of the divine 
Gospel. On the other hand, after the coming of the Saviour, because He caused the gospel 
to be incarnated (cc parorow vau) in the gospel, He has made all things gospel, as it 
were (Jo. 1.33, trans. Heine 1989:40). Thus it is only in retrospect that the Law and the 
Prophets are ‘made gospel, because unless there is something new that has actually 
happened to which they point, there is no ‘good news’ to report. The gospel, Origen 
remarks, is a ‘new’ testament (using the indefinite article to emphasize the newness), 
and it ‘made the newness of the Spirit which never grows old shine forth in the light of 
knowledge (yvascews)’, meaning the ability to interpret the ‘mysteries’ of the OT, which 
thereby become ‘Old’ as figures and yet ‘New’ insofar as they live in the Spirit which never 
grows old. Thus the Law and the Prophets were always potentially gospel because of the 
‘mysteries’ they actually contain (Jo. 1.36, trans. Heine 1989:41). The gospel does not rep- 
resent a rupture or the imposition of something alien. Yet the ‘Gospel’ proper can make 
‘all things gospel’ only because, as it was accomplished within this perceptible and time 
bound world, it too points ahead, to an ‘eternal gospel’ (Jo. 1.40, trans. Heine 1989:42; 
cf. Rev 14.6) which transcends time and space—without rendering them irrelevant. 
Otherwise ‘all things’ would not have been ‘made gospel, and there would be a rupture 
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not only with the OT but with creation itself. Christs words present ‘mysteries’ (uvor7 pia) 
and His deeds ‘images’ (aiviyuara) ofthe eternal or ‘spiritual’ (7vevpatixdv) gospel. 

Some examples will help. Commenting on Jesus’ baptism in the River Jordan, Origen 
notes, based on an etymology from Philo, that the word ‘Jordan’ means ‘their descent 
(Jo. 6.217, trans. Heine 1989:227). This reminds Origen of a related term in the Book of 
Enoch that seems to refer to the primordial descent of souls to terrestrial bodies (as 
a result of their turning away from God in sin). But if so, ^what river would be "their 
descent" ; to which one must come to be purified, which has not descended with its 
own descent, but that of men, if not our Savior? Origen asks (Jo. 6.218, trans. Heine 
1989:227). He concludes that ‘we must understand the Jordan to be the “Word of God” 
which “became flesh and dwelt among us’, Jesus’ (Jo. 6.220, trans. Heine 1989:228). In 
other words, the ‘descent’ of the Word of God, in becoming flesh, is not His own, not a 
descent motivated/required by any sin He committed, but His voluntary taking on 'our 
descent, that is, our sin. His willingness to accept baptism ‘although He was in the divinity 
of the Son of God’ and therefore sinless, is as an utterly free act of loving solidarity with 
sinners imaging the original establishment of this solidarity in the Incarnation. Because 
the Spirit came upon Him as a human being in that descent, and because it remained on 
Him, He, Jesus, is ‘able to baptize those who come to Him with that very Spirit’ (Jo. 6.220, 
trans. Heine 1989:228). He thereby incorporates believers into that solidarity which 
His—Jesus’—descent effects, the solidarity of which He is the cornerstone (1 Pet 2.6), the 
‘blameless Church of God which is built “upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Christ Jesus our Lord being the chief cornerstone”’ (cf. Eph 5.20). The person 
who comes to be baptized is thereby incorporated within the scriptural narrative of the 
baptism of Jesus. He or she comes to the Jordan too (Jo. 6.242). 

For Origen, baptism also fulfils the type of the healing of Naaman the Syrian. Naaman 
himself ‘did not understand the great mystery of the Jordan (Jo. 6.244, trans. Heine 
1989:234), namely, that it was Jesus, not the river itself, that healed his leprosy, just as 
Jesus later healed lepers in the Gospels. The great mystery of the Jordan recapitulates the 
mystery of Naamans healing, and makes of the healings of Jesus, literal enough, signs of 
the spiritual healing from sin effected by baptism, ‘the beginning and source of gifts of 
divine grace to the one who hands himself over to divinity through the power of the 
invocation of the adorable Trinity' (Jo. 6.166; trans. Heine 1989:216, modified). For in 
this healing river—that is, with the Word Incarnate, Jesus—dwells God, 'for the Father is 
in the Son' (Jo. 6.249, trans. Heine 1989:236). And, the great mystery of the Jordan not 
only recapitulates the mysteries of the Law and Prophets in Jesus, but as recapitulated in 
Him they point farther forward, to the perfection of the Church, when the last enemy, 
death, is destroyed, for that is the ‘mystery of the resurrection of the whole body of 
Christ (Jo. 10.229, trans. Heine 1989:306). Nor is this a mystery because there is a rupture 
between the final state ofthe Church and the bodily economy of creation, Law, Prophets, 
and the Incarnation, for 'each of the living stones will be a stone of the [eschatological] 
temple “according to the worth of its life here" ' (Jo. 10.268, trans. Heine 1989:315, emphasis 
added). The memory of the passion of the incarnate Word, signified by the blood 
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sprinkled on the garment of the White Rider (Rev 19.13), is never obliterated from 
memory, even in the most sublime heights of contemplation (see Jo. 2.61). 

The recapitulatory dynamic evident in Irenaeus surfaces here in these masterful 
figurative exegeses. For all of Origens talk of the task of ‘interpretation’ (8ujyois) as 
‘translating the gospel perceptible to the senses into the spiritual gospel’ (Jo. 1.45, trans. 
Heine 1989:43), he never treats the biblical language as surpassable. Origen is certainly 
no fundamentalist, but perhaps we could call him a biblical positivist—not in the sense that 
he was a nominalist, but that he had faith that the biblical language and biblical images 
carried the Spirit uniquely and unfailingly. The spiritual realities the Bible expresses 
cannot be apprehended apart from its language. They cannot be named or taught inde- 
pendently of it, as though the scriptural language were the perceptible husk ofa kernel of 
philosophical truth which, once liberated from its husk, could be taught independently, 
either by the Apostles or their heirs. "The Apostles are not wiser than the fathers or Moses 
and the Prophets: The latter foresaw ‘the mystery of the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
of His descent to accomplish the plan of His suffering, and they ‘desired to see it effected’ 
(Jo. 6.29, trans. Heine 1989:176). But the Apostles did not only know the figures and 
types and the ‘mysteries’ they represented but also their actualization ‘through the com- 
pleted event’ (Jo. 6.28, trans. Heine 1989:176). The gospel is ‘incarnated’ in the NT (Jo. 1.33, 
as noted above) because it announces the greatest good for humanity, the Incarnation, as 
a completed event (Jo. 6.28), which yet as an event remains a ‘mystery, the greatest mystery 
of all. The Apostles are not wiser than the Prophets because they are not above this 
mystery, now that it has happened, nor are they above the figures in which it was 
foreshadowed. And neither are we. Far from it. Origen’s exegesis lovingly rivets our 
attention on the mystery, on Jesus, and not on any teaching or reason into which He or 
any ofthe figures announcing Him could be ‘translated: 

Could someone ‘prove’ the seemingly preposterous claim that the Jordan River is a 
figure for Jesus? No, but the question misses the point. The claim rather is that the Jordan 
River— not a river in the mind but the literal Jordan River— derives its significance from 
Jesus’ baptism therein. It ‘means’ Jesus and has meaning because of Jesus. And all the rest of 
creation is taken into the figure along with it. Not because ofa theory of the goodness of 
God or the universe. In its very particularity it is preserved as an indispensable "figure. 

What is true for the Jordan is true for the whole world and indeed the whole cosmos 
(Jo. 6.296) of which it is a part. Figuration does not work because of history, but rather 
there is true history, true meaning in the events of time and space, because they are 
incorporated as figures of the love out of which they all emerged. The physical, perceptible 
world is not itselfthe spiritual, but because the ineffable love of God was revealed within 
this world, God's love can be described only in its figured story. For the whole world is 
beloved, and to be ‘spiritual’ is not to surpass the event of the Incarnation, to abstract 
from it, but instead to come to know its otherwise 'unspeakable meaning, namely 
that God is somehow an ‘event; a self-emptying, an obedience, a giving, sovereign, 
self-generating, free, transcendent, and yet not boxed in even by transcendence, for He 
gave His life ina sacrifice which will be remembered eternally. 
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For this mystery is Jesus, not a concept (‘Incarnation’), not an abstract truth (‘God’), 
but this person. This concrete person came as a concrete servant to wait on tables, not 
to sit at table (Jo. 1.230; cf. Luke 22.27). His goodness appeared greater and more divine 
and truly in accordance with the image of the Father when ^He humbled Himself and 
became obedient unto death, even death on a cross" than when *He had considered 
being equal to God robbery" and had not been willing to become a servant for the salva- 
tion of the world’ (Jo. 1.231, trans. Heine 1989:30). His service in this way ‘was a great gift 
from the Father (Jo. 1.232, trans. Heine 1989:30), yet it was utterly free on the part ofthe 
God-in-man (see Jo. 6.275). 


And although the Father says it was great (Isa 49.5, 6), the fact that He became a servant 
was moderate indeed compared to the fact that He became a lamb. For the Lamb of 
God became as an innocent little lamb led to be slaughtered that He might take away 
‘the sin of the world’ (John 1.29, cf. Isa 53.7). He who bestowed speech on all is com- 
pared to a lamb ‘dumb before his shearer’ (Isa 53.7). (Jo. 1.233, trans. Heine 1989:80) 


His self-gift, made on behalf of the whole world; reveals the Father's love of humanity 
and the world (giAavOpwria, Jo. 6.274, 294). The sacrifice of the Lamb will be under- 
stood ‘in a way worthy of the goodness of the God of the universe’ only eschatologically, 
only when it is understood what it means that ‘“all things are subjected to Christ” once 
the last enemy, death, is destroyed by Him’ (Jo. 6.296, trans. Heine 1989:248-9; cf. 1 Cor 
15.26, 28). Everything is defined with reference to the sacrifice ofthe Lamb. Nor can it be 
apprehended by abstracting from it to a ‘disincarnate’ God defined by human conceptu- 
alization and reason alone. We need more, rather than less, Incarnation to understand. 
We need to ‘receive Mary from Jesus as our Mother’ (Jo. 1.23, trans. Heine 1989:38), not 
abstract from her or from her true Son. 


AUGUSTINE 


Before moving on to a consideration ofthe literal sense in itself, let us return to the West 
to consider one ofthe longest, most sustained, and most accomplished examples of fig- 
urative exegesis bequeathed to us by the fathers, Augustine's exegesis ofthe Hexaemeron 
in Confessions 13. This is a good example of exegesis which seems, on the face of it, simply 
implausible to modern eyes. Can the narrative of the creation ofthe world really bea figure 
for redemption? Could this in any way be alegitimate account of its meaning? 

There is, of course, biblical precedent for Augustines figurative exegesis here. God's 
acts of salvation are often described in words drawn from the vocabulary of creation. 
'Save me, O God! For the waters have come up to my neck...Let not the floodwater 
overflow me, nor let the deep swallow me up!’ (Ps 69.1, 15). The Psalmist uses the imagery 
of creation from the watery chaos of the deep to image, or figure, the salvation for which 
he pleads. It is the same in the NT: "Therefore, if anyone is in Christ, he is a new creation 
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(2 Cor 5.17). ‘For you were once darkness, but now you are light in the Lord’ (Eph 5.8). 
These examples could be multiplied. Augustine is not only following their lead but 
interpreting their claim that salvation is best figured in the imagery of creation. 

We have space to consider only two figures in the allegory. The first is the interpret- 
ation of Genesis 1.1-2 as a figure for conversion and baptism. Just as the Spirit hovered 
over the waters at creation, so the same Creator Spirit hovers over the earth of our being, 
rendered ‘invisible and unorganized’ (Genesis 1 in Augustine text) by sin and plunged 
in the darkness of ignorance. 'But your mercy did not forsake us in our misery, for your 
Spirit hovered over the water; and you said, "Let there be light; repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is near, repent, and let there be light" ' (Gen 1.3; Matt 3.2, 4.17) (Conf. 13.12.13, trans. 
Boulding 2012:420). The juxtaposition of the first words of God in the Bible with the 
first words of Jesus in the first Gospel is an elegant stroke. It makes the claim that 
these words in Matthew are intended to correlate to the first words spoken by God 
(perhaps the traditional [figural] view of baptism as 'enlightenment is also operative). 
Mindful of the Incarnation and invoking the Trinity in baptism, ‘we were converted to 
you; light dawned;...we who once were darkness are now “light in the Lord”’ (Conf. 
13.12.13, trans. Boulding 2012:420; cf. Eph 5.8). 

The second figure we will consider is the interpretation of the creation of the human 
being ‘in the image and likeness’ of God. Augustine notices the difference between ‘Let 
us make man according to our image and likeness’ (Gen 1.26) and all the other divine 
commands which begin, ‘Let there be...; or Let the earth/sea...5 instead of ‘Let us make. 
All the other commands regarding living things refer to each ‘according to its kind; 
whereas human beings are to be made ‘according to [God's] image and likeness. Based 
on these clues, Augustine matches Genesis 1.26 as a figuration of Romans 12.2, ‘Shape 
yourselves no longer to the standards of this world, but allow yourselves to be reformed 
by the renewal of your minds’ The mind is that which distinguishes humans from beasts 
and therefore that in which the ‘image and likeness’ is located. This is, as Augustine 
already mentioned (13.11.12), specifically an image of the Trinity, announced in Genesis 
1.26-7 by the alteration of the plural (‘us; our) with the singular (‘God; ‘he’). The 
renewal of the image of God through knowledge, in the Spirit, of God as Trinity is a 
theme with a future in Augustine's writings (see Trin. 14.22-3, with reference to Rom 
12.2). Here, though, the Trinitarian dimension is not to the fore. Rather, Augustine's 
emphasis is that the ‘image of God’ of Genesis 1.26-7 is perfected or fully seen in its 
renewal, in the mature Christian, the ‘Spirit-filled person'—like Paul the Apostle, who 
does not judge things ‘according to his kind’ (that is, by dependence on another human 
being), but, renewed and perfected through knowledge of God, he is able to discern 
God's will for himself (see Conf. 13.21.31-13.22.32). Renewal in the knowledge of God 
who is Triune comes from the love, poured out in our hearts through the Spirit, who is 
given to us (Rom 5.5; see Conf. 13.7.8; 13.31.46), enlightening our memory with the 
Incarnation, of that mountain which, though lofty as yourself [Father], was broughtlow 
for us (Conf. 13.12.13, trans. Boulding 2012:420)—the place where conversion began. 

These two points in the figure are especially interesting because at these points the figure 
and that which it figures coincide exactly. The human being, created in the image and 
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likeness of God, is the Spirit-filled person, perfected in the human vocation through 
knowledge of the God who, out of love, ‘was brought low for us —through knowledge of 
the Trinity. Knowledge ofthe Trinity is knowledge ofthe love of God. In this knowledge, 
filling mind and heart, the human being ‘grows up’ and can truly act as ‘image and 
likeness’ with dominion over his or her animal passions (‘not conformed to the world’) 
and thus able to see and love all of creation as God sees and loves it, as altogether ‘good’ 
(against the Manichaean view). Creation, as Augustine reminded his readers (Conf. 
13.2.2-3), is always a two-step process of formation by the Father in the Word (the 
"Beginning? and, through the Spirit, conversion to the light of the Word. In other words, 
it was always God's will that we have a part in our own creation. We refused our part, 
conversion, choosing instead to lapse back into the darkness of ourselves without God. 
The economy of redemption is hereby seen as God's completion of creation, of giving us 
the gift of being able to do our part after all, despite sin, completing our own creation by 
agreeing, in the ‘supereminent Love that is the Holy Spirit (Conf. 13.7.8), to remember 
the Incarnate Word and the price He paid for our redemption. The Spirit-filled person 
sees creation in the Spirit in which it was created— sees it from God's perspective. It is 
as though God is seeing the goodness of creation through us, who are gifted with His 
vision as our own (Conf. 13.30.45—13.31.46). There remains only the seventh day, a figure 
for the eschatological fulfilment in which God's seeing in us, His working in us, is so 
fully perfected that we rest in Him, figured as God5 rest, since creation will then be fully 
perfected (Conf. 13.35.50—13.38.53). 

In a sense we have returned to Tertullian's way of looking at the matter. Figurative 
exegesis represents the claim that there exists a biblical idiom and that the deployment 
of this idiom constitutes the Bible as such. Figuration is constitutive of this idiom. 
Augustine does not arbitrarily invent a system in which creation figures redemption, but 
rather finds it in the Bible already and, in a sense, interprets that. God's acts of liberation 
and redemption in the OT are already figured in the images and vocabulary of creation. 
The NT picks up this idiom and uses it to proclaim its fulfilment in Christ. This fulfilment 
itself points the whole idiom forward to God's perfection of the work He began in 
creation. As Augustine sees it, it is perfection in the sense of completion of creation. The 
vocabulary of figuration is a vocabulary of the mystery of creation, of creation as a 
mystery revealed strictly speaking, and only fully illuminated in the mystery of the 
Cross, which shows fully the 'price' God's love paid in creating. 

More generally, we have seen that figurative exegesis, as the fathers practised it, far 
from erasing this world and history, entails the claim that there is such a thing as history, 
and therefore meaning, in this world, precisely because it is the history of God’s creation, 
oriented towards a fulfilment, which history ‘figures. And yet history cannot give this 
fulfilment to itself. This is why figurative exegesis can never finally be the result of a 
science drawn from reason alone, because the figures can only be seen as such in light 
of the revelation of God's plan and purpose in the Incarnation, Passion, Death, and 
Resurrection of Christ. All of history, all of time, and all of space is relative to the God who 
with sovereign and transcendent freedom gives Himself to us so utterly that He ‘figures’ 
Himself in human freedom and in the cosmos in which that freedom is at home. Filling it 
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with Himself, He irradiates it with meaning, so that it is a self, and not a random flux. 
From this perspective, denial of the validity of figurative exegesis is not only the denial 
that there is a Bible at all, but the denial that history has any meaning whatsoever. 
Meaning would be reserved, instead, for an abstract "spiritual realm that is "spiritual 
precisely because, as Marcion, the Gnostics, and Manichaeans claimed, it was utterly 
ruptured from the world of matter, time, and space, rather than in some mysterious way 
incarnate therein. From this perspective, figurative exegesis appears as the vindication 
of creation as the history of an ineffably precious relationship which had a beginning, 
and will have an unimaginably beautiful fruition, but no end (see Cavadini 2015). 

In other words, far from violating the literal sense of Scripture, which proclaims 
creation and redemption as literal acts of God, the figural sense of Scripture vindicates 
it. For according to Scripture God did literally create the world and thus begin the 
relationship of which the literal history recorded in the biblical text is the fruit and reve- 
lation. The literal sense of Scripture is not, as we will see, the brute historical ‘facts’ 
underlying the scriptural narratives, implicitly discoverable apart from Scriptures nar- 
ratives, for the narratives make claims about God's involvement that are not reducible to 
historical, empirical verification. The literal sense of Scripture thus naturally opens into 
the dimensions of depth that attend its message, which we have been calling figurative 
senses. This brings us, at long last, to a consideration of the patristic view of the literal 
sense of Scripture. 


THE LITERAL SENSE 


Warning the reader that the literal sense is not always the obvious, ‘plain’ sense, the 
Pontifical Biblical Commission nevertheless wrote in 1993: 'One arrives at this sense 
by means of a careful analysis of the text, within its literary and historical context 
(II.B.1). The fathers would agree, in part. The literal sense is not always the ‘plain sense: John 
Chrysostom, echoing Irenaeus and Origen, speaks about the treasures buried in 
Scripture (hom. in Gen. 21.18-19), but for Chrysostom these depths are part and parcel 
ofthe literal sense itself. When Genesis says, 'the water was at flood level...for 150 days 
(hom. in Gen. 25.21; trans. Hill 2001; see Gen 7.24), while literally true, it is not justa wea- 
ther report. It indicates Noah’s perseverance in hope, despite persisting contrary evi- 
dence, through the help of God's grace (hom. in Gen. 25.22 and 21). Chrysostom invokes 
1 Corinthians 15.31 to help understand the depth of Noah’s hope (hom. in Gen. 25.31). 
However, the literal sense of Scripture, though not always completely obvious, neverthe- 
less is not established only by finding the ‘literary and historical context. The literal sense 
of Scripture is the literal sense precisely of Scripture, Spirit-inspired throughout. To 
determine and explain this sense it is necessary to engage other Spirit-inspired sources, 
namely, the NT and Church Tradition (hence Chrysostom' meditation on God's grace). 
Even as adamant a proponent of the literal sense as Basil of Caesarea, who exclaims, 
“I take all in the literal sense; nevertheless appeals to John 1.1 and Church Tradition about 
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Gods incorporeal nature to establish what God's reported ‘speech’ (Gen 1.2) might be, 
since it is nonsense to believe God spoke a human language (hex. 9.1, 2.2; trans. NPNF). 

Perhaps the most insistent theorists of the literal sense, Chrysostoms fellow 
Antiochenes (his teacher, Diodore of Tarsus, and Theodore of Mopsuestia), while not 
denying there is a ‘higher’ sense (or theoria), nevertheless restrict it radically. These exe- 
getes are often claimed as the closest to contemporary historical-critical readers of the 
Bible (the Pontifical Biblical Commission, III.B.2, exempts Theodore from patristic 
interpretative 'excess ). Still, even Diodore appeals to later inspired Scripture to assist in 
determining the literal sense of a much earlier text. For example, his extreme literalism 
forces him to insist that there was a talking snake in Paradise, an obvious problem if it is 
merely a talking snake. The full literal meaning is only clarified by reference to John 8.44 
and 2 Corinthians 11.3—it was the devil speaking through the serpent. 

Elsewhere, a similar impossibility in the literal sense fully applied, often occasioned 
by hyperbole, indicates we must also seek a higher sense. Psalm 29 was spoken by 
Hezekiah ‘at the occasion of his deliverance from the threat of war with the Assyrians’ 
(proem. Ps. 118; trans. Froelich 1980:91). Exclaiming, ‘O Lord, you have brought up my 
soul from Hades; he is speaking hyperbolically. Diodore observes that ‘he was not 
actually rescued from Hades but from circumstances comparable to Hades: The impos- 
sibility of an absolutely strict literal reading tips us off that, without denying the his- 
torical reference, we should look to the theoria, which refers to Hezekiah’s eventual 
resurrection. But what prompts us to see that the literal sense is hyperbolic in a way that 
is more than simply a literary figure? That the literal sense is such that it can carry a 
second, higher sense is not contained simply in the history recounted, but in the way 
that it is recounted. For this is the grace of the Spirit... I am speaking of the divine words 
which are capable of being adapted to every moment in time, down to the final perfection 
of human beings’ (proem. Ps. 118; trans. Froelich 1980:92). What is not meant by the lit- 
eral sense here is simply its ostensive reference to a history behind the text that could 
theoretically be rewritten equally well in non-Scriptural terms. Diodore is certainly 
interested that the history remains intact, and yet it is also clear that the letter does not 
simply ‘mean’ as a report of that history tout court. The ‘divine words carry an invitation 
to realize that, ironically, the plainest sense of Scripture is not the historically past sense, 
but the eschatological reference, when all human history will come to its fruition and 
the literal texts of Scripture will be even ‘more literally true. 

Speaking of the plain sense of Scripture, Irenaeus had famously commented that 
ambiguous passages are to be read in the light of those that ‘fall [plainly] under our 
observation,...clearly and unambiguously’ (haer. 2.27.1; trans. ANF). Thereby, ‘the 
entire Scriptures, the prophets, and the Gospels, can be clearly, unambiguously and 
harmoniously understood... [to] proclaim that one only God, to the exclusion of all others, 
formed all things by His word, whether visible or invisible, heavenly or earthly’ (haer. 
2.27.2; trans. ANF). In other words, the plain passages of Scripture correspond to the 
teaching of the Rule of Faith. That is how they are recognized. Anyone who ‘retains in his 
heart the rule of the truth which he received by means of baptism (haer. 1.9.4; trans. 
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ANF) will recognize the myths of heretical teachers as derangements of the fundamental 
narrative of Scripture, just as a Homeric scholar could recognize a derangement of 
Homer's narratives by someone who uses verses from Homer taken out of context to 
construct a new narrative. The Rule provides the fundamental ‘hypothesis, the narrative 
logic or basic plot, of Scripture, including the belief in one God, Creator and Redeemer, 
and in His Son, ‘made flesh’ for our salvation. Passages intended allegorically should be 
interpreted according to the ‘hypothesis’ or ‘general scheme of the faith, laid out in the 
Rule, which thereby vindicates scriptural teaching precisely as truly scriptural (haer. 
1.10.3; trans. ANF). 

Perhaps (ironically) Origen is the most sophisticated patristic theorist of the literal 
sense. His famous analogy (that is, comparing the three principal parts of the human 
being, namely body, soul, and spirit, to the three levels of Scripture, namely, to the letter, 
and to the moral and spiritual senses: princ. 4.2.4) illustrates how the literal sense is pre- 
cisely a sense of Scripture and not just of any historical text. The analogy organically 
links the literal sense with the other senses, as body is linked to soul and spirit. Another 
analogy given for this intrinsic unity is a literary one: *..in his five books Moses acted 
like a distinguished orator who pays attention to outward form (schema) and every- 
where keeps carefully the concealed meaning of his words: The ‘outward form is of such 
benefit to readers that it can ‘instantly transform those who hear it. The same cannot be 
said for pagan writings from which philosophical truth may be extracted allegorically, 
leaving behind the fabulous and often scandalous outward form as essentially superflu- 
ous (Cels. 1.18; trans. Chadwick 1953). By contrast, the outward form of Scripture is such 
that it benefits everyone, including the uneducated, while it holds together precisely as 
the ‘form of higher teachings which are not at the surface. The higher teachings thus 
cannot be dissociated from that ‘form’ and taught independently. 

Further, the “body” of Scripture is carefully tailored by the Holy Spirit to provide 
indications that it is in fact an ensouled and inspirited body, like living flesh, not just an 
irrelevant covering. Origen famously points out in On First Principles 4.2.9 that if the 
Spirit had never inspired an occasional break in the logic or plausibility of the literal 
sense, we would not understand that the very narratives of history carry a meaning that 
is not on the surface (princ. 4.2.9; cf. 4.3.4). Origen’s motivations resemble Irenaeus’ in 
that he is attempting to block interpretations of the Bible which, because they do not 
recognize implausibilities, such as God's anger, as such, end up dividing God, as with 
Marcion and the Valentinians (see princ. 4.2.1). What ultimately guides Origen to recog- 
nize these implausibilities as such, just as it guided Irenaeus, is the Rule of Faith, 
Apostolic Tradition (see princ. 4.3.14 and 1.Pref.2). Determination of the literal sense 
also requires using the rest of Scripture, obeying the command, "Search the Scriptures 
(John 5.39; princ. 4.3.5; trans. Butterworth 2013). Some passages will indeed be found in 
which the literal meaning is impossible, in which there is no ‘bodily meaning'— but not 
no body. The ‘body’ or ‘letter’ of Scripture remains intact throughout and as a whole 
orchestrates a multiple-sense reading of Scripture in which the spiritual sense can shine 
through, refracted ‘as if through a narrow opening’ (princ. 4.2.3), designed for that very 
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purpose of refracting spiritual light which would otherwise be inaccessible. Scripture is, 
in a way, the self-emptied form of spiritual light, stooping down to us, providing for 
itself a ‘body in which it is ‘incarnate’ and from which it can shine out. 

Yet there is even more to the ‘body’ of Scripture. Origen compares, as did Irenaeus 
and Chrysostom and others, the outward form of Scripture to the field in which treasure is 
hidden (Matt 13.44). ‘Full of all kinds of plants, the truths stored away in it...are the 
hidden "treasures of wisdom and knowledge" ' (Col 2.3) (princ. 4.3.11; trans. Butterworth 
2013). The plants in the field are the various teachings and narratives of the literal sense, 
the meaning borne directly by the ‘body’ or the letter of Scripture, when it has a direct 
meaning of its own, recognizable at the 'surface by their plain agreement with the Rule 
of Faith. The field is the continuous ‘body’ of the text, which is such that it sprouts these 
plants for the benefit ofall, and also—the very same field—conceals deeper truths whose 
discovery requires the ‘help of God’ (princ. 4.3.11). It would not be Scripture, contrived 
by the same Word who out of ‘philanthropia took the ‘form of a servant, if it did not 
do both: edify all in an obvious way, and by the very same language conceal deeper 
truths which cannot be spoken directly and therefore cannot be revealed in any other 
way except as hidden in the humility of ‘the “frail vessel" ofthe poor letter’ (princ. 4.3.14; 
trans. Butterworth 2013). The letter is the form of this philanthropia. The truths 
contained in this vessel are deeper understandings of the very philanthropia that formed 
the text, so deep they are not fully available even to Paul, who resorted to exclaiming, in 
‘despair of reaching a perfect understanding...“How His ways are past finding out!”’ 
(princ. 4.3.14; trans. Butterworth 2013). No created mind can...possess the capacity to 
understand all’ of God's works. 

This means the only way we can speak about these matters is by using the same words 
that the Holy Spirit used, the narratives of Scripture. Their words are indeed the ‘form’ of 
heavenly things, their ‘shadow and pattern (princ. 4.3.12). We have no right or ability to 
rise above this form into another form not constructed by God's philanthropia—the 
mistake of Marcion and the Valentinians, who denature this form in the effort to express 
spiritual truths independent and indeed subversive of it. Even as Origen himself goes on 
to attempt a lengthy exposition of the depths hidden in the Scriptures, from On First 
Principles 4.3.6-15, he never steps outside of the vocabulary of the stories of Israel and 
their narrative logic. Using the Pauline distinction between Israel according to the flesh 
(1 Cor 10.18; princ. 4.3.7) and the ‘Israel after the spirit’ which is implied, and also the 
contrast between the earthly and heavenly Jerusalem from Galatians 4.26 (princ. 4.3.8), 
Origen infers that the narrative has to do with ‘souls. But everything he says about them 
is irreducibly couched in the vocabulary of the biblical narrative. There is no attempt to 
‘translate’ into another language drawn from another ‘hypothesis’ or ‘scheme’. As men- 
tioned above, there is a kind of biblical positivism here, a deep trust in the biblical words, 
in which the ‘poor letter’ is always the vessel of spiritual truth. In this we have another 
echo of Irenaeus, for whom the plain sense, the sense supplied by Tradition, is that to 
which the obscure passages are to be conformed. Origen has given this insight another 
level of sophistication. What is revealed is that spiritual truth is the kind of thing that 
can have a historical ‘form or ‘image’ and thus is itself a kind of history, a history of divine 
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love of human beings, with a beginning and a culmination towards which it tends, 
irreducibly a narrative of creation and salvation by one and the same God. Thus Origen 
concludes by saying if we are to reach out to a ‘clearer understanding, we do so ‘through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour (princ. 4.3.14). There is no spiritual reality ‘above’ this narrative 
of salvation but only ‘in’ it. What is ‘in’ this ‘poor letter’ can never be understood apart 
from the letter, even in eternity, when, rather, in full possession of the reality, the 'under- 
standing' of it will be all the clearer. There are perhaps some interesting convergences 
with the Antiochenes here. 

Turning in conclusion to Augustine, we recognize characteristic themes already 
discussed. The literal sense of Scripture is not necessarily obvious. It can be difficult even 
to know if a given passage is to be interpreted literally or figuratively. Origen is not 
alone in thinking that not every passage of Scripture has a literal sense! A fundamental 
mistake is to interpret figurative passages literally (doct. chr. 3.5.9). Equally problematic 
is to mistake a literal text for a figurative one (doct. chr. 3.10.14, cf. 3.12.20). This would 
erase important historic prophetic witness perhaps because we find it disturbing (doct. 
chr. 3.12.18). Our own sensibilities, even when educated, are not the best guide in deter- 
mining what is literal and what is not (see doct. chr. 3.18.26—19.28). In fact, Scripture, like 
theIncarnation itself, is meant to provide remedies for the pathologies ofthe human will 
(doct. chr. 2.5.6, compare to 1.11.12-14.13). We will not discover the meaning of Scripture if 
we subject it to those pathologies, rather than, from fear of God and pious docility to the 
text, allowing it to affront our sensibilities and to wear down our pride (doct. chr. 2.7.9-10). 

As with Irenaeus, this means using plain passages to interpret obscure passages: 
“There is almost nothing, in fact, that can be extracted from the obscurities [of Scripture], 
which cannot be found very plainly said somewhere else (doct. 2.6.8; trans. Hill 1996). 
As with Irenaeus, a passage is ‘plain if it conforms to the Rule ‘received from the plainer 
passages of Scripture and the authority of the Church’ (doct. chr. 3.2.2; trans. Hill 1996). 
Augustine shows us what he means in De doctrina Christiana 1.5.5-1.21.19, where he 
presents the ‘things’ (res) that Scripture teaches plainly, and presents them basically in 
the order given in the Creed. Since the whole economy of salvation summarized in the 
Creed is the work of God5 love, ‘“the fulfilment and the end of the law” and of all the div- 
ine scriptures is “love”? (doct. chr. 1.35.39; trans. Hill 1996). The corollary to this is that 
a scriptural text that does not, in its literal sense, build up charity (or faith or hope as 
elements of charity), is properly interpreted figuratively (doct. chr. 3.10.14). 

Nevertheless, the literal sense can indeed be obscure, even in small matters, such as 
punctuation. Where one possible punctuation is consonant with the Rule of Faith and 
another not, the Rule of Faith must decide, since both Scripture as Scripture and the 
Rule arise from Apostolic preaching. Augustine cannot imagine determining an 
inspired meaning without reference to other, clearer, inspired sources. One cannot 
jump from the secular to the spiritual solely on the basis of the use of secular sciences 
(doct. chr. 2.7.9). 

One might wonder what difference it makes if the sense of a passage is literal or 
figurative, if both, correctly interpreted, accord with the Rule. Why search for a literal 
meaning if it is not obvious? What is the stake in not giving up too easily on the literal 
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meaning of a text? An example: for Augustine, the six days of creation cannot possibly 
be days as we know them now, yet he insists the days have a literal interpretation. He 
opines that they represent the ordered sequence in which the created light of Genesis 1.3, 
which Augustine interprets as the angelic intelligence, grasps the stages of God's creative 
work and offers its understanding of each in love and praise to God (see ciu. 11.7). This 
may seem to us a figurative interpretation, but for Augustine it is a literal interpretation 
because it preserves a sense in which God literally acted, in which God was literally, if 
analogically, said to have done something. God's acting in creation is not to be dissolved 
into a metaphor for static spiritual truth discoverable by reason alone. For Augustine, to 
give up the literal sense, even when it is analogical and not immediate, would be to give up 
the whole Rule of Faith, which proclaims acts of God, including creation and Incar- 
nation, as literally having happened, even if speaking about them must transcend both 
mere metaphor and the way in which the same language would apply to created agency. 

To conclude, the literal sense of Scripture, for the fathers, is irreducibly the literal 
sense of Scripture. It is not discoverable the same way as the literal sense of any other 
text, even of the same text not considered as Scripture. Nor is the literal sense the same 
as the history ‘behind’ the text, in principle discoverable in some other way and capable 
of narration in other words. Historical and literary methods are useful in determining 
the literal sense of Scripture, but they can never be sufficient. Otherwise, the letter of 
Scripture would be ‘detachable’ from the spiritual senses. The fathers disagree about 
the relative extent of the literal and non-literal senses, but they all agree that the letter 
of Scripture is final and unsurpassable. It constitutively conditions how we are able to 
speak about God at any level. It offers a grammar for speaking the intrinsically unspeak- 
able, namely, that God, though unchangeable, has willed to have a ‘history. And this not 
in a Valentinian or Hegelian sense, in which God grows in self-awareness and thus 
benefits from history, but in the sense of the Rule of Faith, in which the sole beneficiary 
of the story is God's creation. It is the story of a love that is literally efficacious in time 
and space while still completely and utterly transcending them. The literal sense of 
Scripture, and the explorations ofthe dimensions of depth—the spiritual senses—which 
the literal sense itself is designed to invoke, work together to tell this story as one 
continuous whole with an ‘oldness’ that is never obsolescent and a ‘newness’ that is irre- 
ducibly and ever new, because it ever points to its own fulfilment in eternity. 
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CHAPTER 8 


PETER W. MARTENS 


LATE Antique literary scholars, Christian and non-Christian alike, frequently opened 
their commentaries by discussing a variety of preliminary issues. While the number and 
sequence of these issues varied from one author to the next, commentaries on a wide range 
of literature, whether the epic poems of Homer and Virgil, the Christian Scriptures, or a 
swathe of technical treatises (grammatical, rhetorical, medical, etc.), reveal a list of fre- 
quently recurring, introductory topics: (1) the theme, aim, or purpose of the treatise in 
question; (2) its place in a larger corpus of writings; (3) its usefulness; (4) the meaning of 
its title; (5) its authenticity; (6) its division into parts (books or chapters); (7) the section 
ofa particular discipline or genre to which it belonged; (8) the clarity, or lack thereof, of 
the treatise; (9) the qualities required of the would-be student or teacher ofthe text; and 
finally, (10) the first work to be studied in an author's larger corpus (Mansfeld 1994:4-5). 
These preliminaries provide an important window into Late Antique exegetical cultures, 
for they indicate the guiding interpretative concerns of generations of grammarians and 
rhetoricians who taught their pupils how to study authoritative texts. 

The topic of this chapter is a frequently overlooked issue on the aforementioned list: 
early Christian accounts of the ideal interpreter of Scripture (item nine). Portraits of this 
interpreter certainly varied over time and across region, and even superficially similar 
portraits could often disguise deeper differences. Rarely is it self-evident to the modern 
reader when accounts of interpreters functioned as veiled autobiographies. Nor is it 
always clear when accounts were descriptive of actual interpreters or more expressive of 
lofty and perhaps unrealized ideals. Nevertheless, there were striking similarities among 
these portraits, and textual commentators routinely characterized ideal interpreters with 
thesame, or very similar, categories. In broad brushstrokes, these interpreters were usually 
configured by two spaces in the Late Antique world: the institution of the schoolroom, 
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and primarily the grammatical and rhetorical training that were directly applicable to 
the study of Christian Scripture; and the Christian ‘religion, with its range of doctrinal, 
moral, and liturgical associations that informed the student and study of Scripture. 

My main sources in this chapter will be Greek- and Latin-speaking early Christian 
biblical scholars. These authors were not effusive about the topic of the interpreter, at 
least when compared with the copious amounts of biblical exposition they produced. 
When comments about this interpreter were made, they usually surfaced in the pro- 
logues to biblical commentaries or within larger sections of works devoted specifically 
to the art of biblical interpretation (such as book 4 of Origen's On First Principles or 
Augustines On Christian Teaching). However, even when authors did not openly express 
positions on what ideal (and not-so-ideal) interpreters looked like, implicit assump- 
tions about these figures were invariably entertained. 


SCHOLARLY TRAJECTORIES 


The standard histories of biblical interpretation rarely draw attention to the person of 
the interpreter. The first sweeping English survey ofthe history of biblical exegesis origin- 
ated in 1885 as eight Bampton lectures delivered at the University of Oxford. In the book 
based upon his lectures, History of Interpretation, Frederic W. Farrar wrote: ‘I here only 
profess to deal with the chiefepochs in the progress of Biblical science, and my endeavour 
has been to give some account, however brief, ofthose who caused the chief moments of 
fresh impulse to the methods of interpretation’ (Farrar 1886:vii-viii [italics mine]). A few 
lines later: “The History of Exegesis leads us to the complete transformation of a method, 
and leaves us with a Bible more precious than of old, because more comprehensible.. ? 
(Farrar 1886:xi [emphasis mine]). Perhaps most indicative of how he framed his project 
was the appendix to the last chapter, tellingly entitled: 'Exegetic Rules and Principles’ 
(Farrar 1886:473- 6). Farrar signalled what would become one of the dominant historio- 
graphical perspectives on patristic biblical interpretation over the course of the next 
century: that the phenomenon was adequately captured by its methods and instruments 
of study. For instance, Robert Grant opened his survey as follows: “The story of the Bible 
in the church is a long and complex one. In the course of Christian history many 
methods have been employed in order to interpret the record of God's revelation. ... Our 
study will examine the principal methods which Christians have employed in the 
interpretation of scripture, and the circumstances which led to their employment? 
(Grant 1984:3, 4). From the opening paragraphs of Manlio Simonettis handbook we 
read: ‘[T]he study of Holy Scripture was the real foundation of Christian culture in the 
Church of the earliest centuries. It is the methods and forms in which this study 
expressed itself that we shall trace here in brief historical outline’ (Simonetti 1994:2). 
Even Frances Young landmark study, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian 
Culture, which introduced important new perspectives on patristic biblical interpret- 
ation, was still heavily invested with capturing the methods or strategies by which 
Scripture was studied by early Christian authors. The bulk of its central chapters take 
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readers through familiar issues such as grammatical and rhetorical exegesis, and the 
varieties of literal and non-literal exegesis that we find in our period. 

The problem, as this chapter will seek to make clear, is that such representations of 
patristic biblical exegesis easily lend themselves to a distorted picture ofthe phenomenon 
they seek to depict. This is not to deny that techniques of interpretation or bodies of 
grammatical and rhetorical knowledge mattered, but rather to suggest that such foci 
collapse patristic exegesis into an overly methodological affair. A partial correction to 
such a picture has surfaced in the last half-century, which has witnessed a new social 
contextualization of patristic scriptural exegesis. In this trajectory—representative of the 
larger shift in patristics studies, especially in the North American scene—the driving 
questions have been reoriented. They are no longer, simply, how did early Christians 
interpret or theorize about the Bible, but how did their exegetical projects influence 
society? Indicative of this shift in the study of patristic exegesis is the title of Frances 
Young's aforementioned work: Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Culture. 
In its final section she argues that the "Bibles principal function in the patristic period was 
the generation ofa way of life, grounded in the truth about the way things are, as revealed 
by God’s Word’ (Young 1997:215). Variants of such an approach have surfaced elsewhere, 
especially among authors who have worked in a theoretical idiom and who emphasize 
the constructedness of identity. In Allegorical Readers and Cultural Revision in Ancient 
Alexandria, for instance, David Dawson argues that Alexandrian allegory was an instru- 
ment put into the service of ‘cultural revision, where ‘readers secure for themselves and 
their communities social and cultural identity, authority, and power’ (Dawson 1992:2). 
This passage is cited approvingly by Elizabeth A. Clarkin Reading Renunciation: Asceticism 
and Scripture in Early Christianity (Clark 1999:77-8). There the focus rests on ‘the inter- 
pretive devices that were employed to create ascetic meaning, particularly as it pertained 
to sexual renunciation (Clark 1999:11). 

“Way of life’ concerns can easily be seen as the ends or consequences of patristic biblical 
interpretation, and not also as the matrix within which interpretation was performed. 
By attending closely to how early Christians depicted the phenomenon of scriptural exe- 
gesis, we recognize far more than a narrow concern for the interpreter’s exegetical methods. 
There was also discussion, and indeed usually a stronger emphasis, on this persons abil- 
ities, education, beliefs, practices, aims, and dispositions—in short, the exegetes own way 
of life—and an insistence that such a way of life played an important and complex role in 
shaping exegetical activity. As this chapter will argue, attending to the robust profile ofthe 
interpreter has implications for how we characterize the phenomenon of early Christian 
biblical interpretation. The ways interpreters were routinely depicted indicate that scrip- 
tural exegesis was variously implicated in the Christian way of life: it presupposed this life, 
continually sought to reinforce it, and was often shaped by its leading convictions. Biblical 
scholarship—including its methods and bodies of knowledge so often narrated by previ- 
ous generations of scholars—was participatory in the larger Christian drama of salvation. 

Some of the most helpful scholarship for setting the stage about the ‘religious’ character 
of Christian interpretative practices comes from work focused on ‘pagan’ Late Antique 
grammarians and philosophers. Robert Kaster opens his Guardians of Language with an 
inscription that describes a grammarians privileged role as an instructor of language 
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and literature, through which souls progress toward excellence. Sacral imagery was 
frequently associated with a literary education that had such lofty aims—one could speak 
of ‘holy instruction or the ‘study of sacred letters. “Such voices, Kaster contends, ‘spoke 
with the knowledge that they possessed something set apart and enduring, something 
fundamental to the scheme of right order: the sacred exercised a powerful centripetal 
pull on a select group of men, to whom it afforded a special, shared, coherent way of life 
(Kaster 1988:15-16). 

Particularly helpful is the work of Pierre Hadot, who perhaps more than anyone else 
has reconfigured how we think about ancient philosophy. He argues that ancient 
philosophy is fundamentally misconceived if we confine it to the doctrines or theories it 
generated. Philosophy was not just a discourse, but also a mode of life. Nor was the 
choice of a way of life an ‘accessory or appendix’ to philosophical activity. Rather, it stood 
‘at the beginning, in a complex interrelation with critical reaction to other existential 
attitudes, with global vision of a certain way of living and of seeing the world, and with 
voluntary decision itself’ (Hadot 2002:3). This choice of a way of life was made in a com- 
munity or school that cultivated an array of spiritual exercises ‘intended to effect a 
modification and a transformation in the subject who practiced them’ (Hadot 2002:6). 
Thus the philosophical school 'correspond[ed], above all, to the choice of a certain way 
of life and existential option which demand[ed] from the individual a total change of 
lifestyle, a conversion of one’s entire being, and ultimately a certain desire to be and to 
liveina certain way' (Hadot 2002:3). 

Hadots work has wide application for the study of early Christian ‘theology, and 
especially for the study of early Christian biblical exegesis. Late Antique philosophy in 
the early Christian centuries often took the form of textual commentary on an authority's 
writings (such as Platos). Exegetical activity, Hadot contends, was precisely one of the 
aforementioned spiritual exercises cultivated by philosophers, ‘not only because the search 
for the meaning ofa text really d[id] demand the moral qualities of modesty and love for 
the truth, but also because the reading of each philosophical text was supposed to produce 
atransformation in the person reading orlisteningto the commentary' (Hadot 2002:155). 
"To learn philosophy, even by reading and commenting upon texts, meant both to learn 
a way of life and to practice it’ (Hadot 2002:153). Examples similar to those Hadot provides 
to illustrate his thesis surface abundantly, and perhaps more fulsomely, in Christian 
circles. As we will see, early Christian biblical interpretation was invariably pursued 
with a view to promoting, as well as practising, a Christian way of life. 


IDEAL INTERPRETERS: MAIN 
CHARACTERISTICS 


In what follows I will present some of the leading contours in early Christian portraits of 
ideal scriptural interpreters. It would be misleading to speak of a singular portrait, since 
distinctive profiles of these interpreters emerged with differing emphases. Yet a wide 
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swathe of early Christian biblical commentators frequently discussed the following 
features: the aims of these interpreters, their education and skills, moral and doctrinal 
commitments, precedents and guidelines for interpretation, reading virtues, and the 
dynamic of prayer and divine response. 


Interpreter's Aim 


Early Christians invariably presented the aim of their scriptural exegesis as the discovery 
ofa message capable of transforming its readers and hearers. Scripture was the *word of 
salvation; as Oecumenius concisely put it in his Commentary on the Apocalypse written 
sometime in the sixth or early seventh century (first discourse). A rough contemporary, 
Cassiodorus, wrote that 'Scripture both teaches beneficial knowledge and offers eternal 
life to those who believe and act on their belief" (inst. 1.16.1; trans. Halporn 2004:146). 
Oecumenius and Cassiodorus stand toward the end of the early Christian period, as it 
has been customarily circumscribed. But their conviction that Scripture was a profoundly 
relevant text, advancing the salvation of its readers, had a long history reaching back to 
the origins of Christianity and the exegetical practices of Second Temple Judaism. This 
was a fundamental premise of most, if not all, early Christian and Jewish biblical schol- 
arship (cf. Kugel 1997:19-20). 

The first major Christian theoretician of scriptural exegesis, Origen, spoke at length 
about its salvific import. ‘For just as the person consists of a body, soul, and spirit, so in the 
same way does the Scripture, which has been prepared by God to be given for humanity's 
salvation (princ. 4.2.4 [translation adapted]). Scriptures ‘flesh’ edified the simpler believer, 
its soul offered nourishment to the person who has made some progress in the faith, and 
its ‘spirit’ edified the perfect person. Origen was not alone in conceptualizing Scripture as 
an instrument in the divine plan of salvation. One ofthe major biblical interpreters of the 
fourth century, Diodore of Tarsus—a critic of Origen, or at least of the style of exegesis 
he championed—opened his Commentary on the Psalms by citing 2 Timothy 3.1617: 
*"AII Scripture is inspired by God”, according to blessed Paul, “and useful for teaching, 
for reproving, for correcting, for training in righteousness?’ Diodore then glossed this bib- 
lical text as follows: Scripture ‘teaches what is good, reproves sins, corrects omissions, and 
thus brings a person to perfection (proem. Pss.; trans. Hill 2005:1). Similar beliefs about 
Scripture surfaced in Theodoret of Cyrus, a fifth-century figure who presented himself 
as the mediator between the extremes of exuberant allegory (with which Origen was often 
associated), and a slavish literalism (with which Diodore and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
were associated). Theodoret opened his Commentary on the Psalms by sounding the theme 
of Scriptures usefulness. The purpose of his commentary was to ‘offer to discerning 
investors the profit lying hidden in its depths, so that they might sing its melodies and at 
the same time recognize the sense of the words they sing, thus reaping a double dividend 
(Pss. proem.; trans. Hill 2000:40). 

Origen, Diodore, and Theodoret shared the conviction that Scripture was beneficial for 
its readers, even though these interpreters did not always agree on the precise configuration 
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of this beneficial message or on how to extract it from the verbal tangle of Scripture. 
In On First Principles Origen itemized this saving message. The Spirit who inspired 
Scripture ‘was pre-eminently concerned with the unspeakable mysteries connected with 
human affairs so that the reader, by searching the Scripture attentively, might ‘become a 
partaker of all the doctrines ofthe Spirit's counsel: He continued: ‘And when we speak of the 
needs of souls, who cannot otherwise reach perfection except through the rich and wise 
truth about God, we attach of necessity pre-eminent importance to the doctrines concern- 
ing God and His only-begotten Son; of what nature the Son is, and in what manner he can 
be the Son of God, and what are the causes of his descending to the level of human flesh and 
completely assuming humanity..? (princ. 4.2.7; trans. Butterworth 1936:282-3). The list of 
scriptural teachings that lead readers to perfection strongly resembled the major themes in 
the Church’s rule of faith announced earlier in the preface to On First Principles. 

But early Christian authors usually did not catalogue the details of the saving message 
as elaborately as Origen had done. Augustine identified the scriptural message with 
Jesus’ twin commands to love God and neighbour (doct. chr. 2.7.10, cf. Mark 12.30-1). 
Athanasius saw in the Law and Prophets a sketch of Jesus’ perfect life ‘in words’ in order 
that people ‘of good-will might see the pattern life portrayed, and find therein the healing 
and correction of their own (ep. Marcell.; trans. Lawson 1993:106-7). More commonly, 
authors organized the scriptural message under the twin headings of knowledge and 
virtue. ‘Scripture affords a teaching that guides those who pay careful heed to it toward 
knowledge of the mysteries and toward a pure life’ (Gregory of Nyssa, hom. in Cant. 
Pref.; trans. Norris 2012:5). Scripture articulated ‘rules for believing’ and ‘precepts for 
living (Augustine, doct. chr. 2.9.14). God's law was promulgated to lead people ‘to godli- 
ness and the knowledge of God’ (Cyril of Alexandria, Jo. Pref.; trans. Maxwell 2013:1). 
And so on. 

This basic posture taken by interpreters toward Scripture—that it was a saving collec- 
tion of writings— was rooted in the conviction that these writings were fundamentally 
authored by God. As, then, the pre-eminent textual expression of divine providence, 
Scripture shared in the same end as all other providential workings of God: the rescue of 
a human race mired in ignorance and vice. Interpreters’ expectations in approaching 
Scripture were, thus, formed by the conviction that it was ultimately a divine author 
(sometimes Father, other times Son, and often Spirit) who was encountered in its pages 
(e.g. Justin, dial. 87; Irenaeus, haer. 2.28.2; Origen, princ. 4.2.2; 4.2.7 and Martens 2006; 
Cyril of Alexandria, Is. 29:11-12 and Crawford 2014; Augustine, doct. chr. 2.5.6). 

At the same time, it would be misleading to suggest that this basic posture toward 
Scripture was only informed by a conviction about its divine authorship. Earthly audi- 
ences also played a hand in shaping the interpreter's project. Interpreters were not simply 
seeking to extract nourishment (Eusebius of Caesarea, Is. 11:7; Cyril of Alexandria, Jo. Pref.) 
or medicine (Basil, hom. 10), to highlight two of the more common metaphors employed 
to convey Scriptures excellence. They also sought to apportion this message appropriately 
to the various needs of differing audiences. For instance, individual passages might be 
diversely interpreted. The great monastic teacher at the turn of the fifth century, John 
Cassian, illustrated how a simple command — Thou shall not commit adultery'— could 
be interpreted in four different ways: with reference to actual adultery, idolatry, the 
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'superstitions of the law; and Christian heresy. Each of these referents reached different 
audiences, or perhaps the same person at differing moments in his or her life (Cassian, 
Coll. 14.11). So too for a sequence of biblical books that might reach a series of different 
audiences, or the same person at different points along the souls journey to perfection. 
In Theodorets preface to his Commentary on the Songs he associates each of the Solomonic 
books (Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs) with distinct stages of spiritual 
growth: ‘the person approaching a religious way of life must first purify the mind with good 
behavior, then strive to discern the futility of impermanent things and the transitory 
character of what seems pleasant, and then finally take wings and long for the bridegroom, 
who promises eternal goods. Hence this book is placed third, so the person treading this 
path comes to perfection (Cart.; trans. Hill 2001:32; cf. Origen, Cant. Pref). It is not always 
easy to press the distinction between exegetical work aimed at everyday Christians in 
the setting of the liturgy (i.e. homilies) and the work aimed at students, teachers, or those 
with the leisure to undertake their own examination of Scripture (i.e. commentaries). 
However, as recent scholars have shown, Scripture was often modulated to support 
different regimes of holiness, such as martyrdom (Saxer 1986), monasticism (Burton- 
Christie 1993), and asceticism (Clark 1999). Interpreters sought the *word of salvation 
butit was a malleable word. 

The overarching expectation of scriptural interpreters was, then, to discover and 
communicate the divine message of salvation. This expectation would have numerous 
implications for how exegetical projects were practised and conceptualized, some of 
which will be discussed in this chapter. But here a more basic point about the interpreter's 
profile should be underscored: scriptural interpreters perceived themselves as agents of 
religious transformation. The examples provided above illustrate how they fundamentally 
saw themselves as brokers of salvation, linking audiences to the Christian way of life that 
was often recalcitrantly communicated in the Scriptures. This transformation was also 
personal, since studying Scripture was an activity through which interpreters themselves 
progressed on the journey of salvation. John Cassian framed scriptural interpretation as 
the means by which the reader experienced ‘renewal; and identified this activity with 
the contemplation of divine things that followed only after the reader had made progress 
in ascetic living (Coll. 14.8—11). Cassian’s contemporary, Augustine, put scriptural inter- 
pretation on the third rung of a ladder that provided an itinerary for spiritual growth, 
beginning with the fear of God and ending with the ascent to Wisdom (doct. chr. 2.7.9-11). 
These and other examples illustrate how the study of Scripture became integrated into 
the communal and personal quest for holiness (Burton-Christie 1993:4—5). 


Interpreter's Education 


Undoubtedly many early Christian scriptural interpreters were conditioned to see 
Scripture as a transformational text because of their own education. The prolific commen- 
tators on Scripture were highly learned scholars who had enjoyed an extended period 
of training under grammarians. It was here where the first formal stage of education 
outside ofthe home was pursued. This education was intensely literary and oriented to the 
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‘interpretation of the poets’ (Quintilian, inst. 1.4.2), so that among Greek speakers, the 
grammarians education focused mainly upon Homer, and among Latins, Virgil. But this 
education was also profoundly presentist, rereading the classics with a view to contem- 
porary values, concepts, and customs. For many, Homer became the ‘divine poet (Plato, 
Phdr. 95a;) and the surviving exegetical handbooks on his poems convey how he was recast 
into a supreme cultural authority, a teacher of both true doctrine and patterns of living: 


From the very first age of life, the foolishness of infants just beginning to learn is 
nurtured on the teaching given in his [Homer’s] school. One might almost say that 
his poems are our baby clothes, and we nourish our minds by draughts of his milk. 
He stands at our side as we each grow up and shares our youth as we gradually come 
to manhood; when we are mature, his presence within us is at its prime; and even in 
old age, we never weary of him. When we stop, we thirst to begin him again. Ina 
word, the only end of Homer for human beings is the end of life. 

(Heraclitus, quaest. Hom. 1; trans. Russell and Konstan 2005:3) 


Christian interpreters were formed in this educational milieu and frequently echoed the 
above sentiment (e.g. Augustine, catech. 6.10; Basil, leg. lib. gent.). As the Greek and Latin 
literary classics were often deemed useful, educational, or edifying, so too, for these inter- 
preters, were the Christian Scriptures to be approached with a similar aim: to extract the 
word of salvation for audiences at various stages of the spiritual journey. 

But the grammarian’s classroom bequeathed more than a goal to the Christian com- 
mentator. It also bequeathed an apparatus for the analysis of the Christian classic. Scholars 
have often divided this apparatus into four component parts, based upon the scholia to 
Ars grammatica, a widely-read grammar attributed to Dionysius Thrax. A passage was 
first read out loud in the classroom, which presupposed the preparation of the manuscripts 
with diacritical aids since there were no punctuation marks and words were not spaced. 
Then followed exegetical analysis, which in the scholia was subdivided into four parts: 
the clarification of difficult words and phrases; metrical analysis and style criticism; a 
discussion of grammatical oddities and the rhetorical analysis of various tropes; and an 
analysis of whatever items—persons, places, and themes—were mentioned by the author. 
This latter analysis often required familiarity with a wide spectrum of cultural and natural 
knowledge to help explicate the text (recall Augustine’s ambitious educational program 
for interpreting Scripture: doct. chr. 2.16.24-2.42.63). In addition, grammarians might 
engage in text-critical analysis by assessing different readings. Finally, there followed the 
moral evaluation of a text, which in the hands of some grammarians entailed the alle- 
gorical reading of the poets to render their message acceptable for contemporary audiences 
(Marrou 1956:165-70; Bonner 1977:212-49; Cribiore 2001:185-219). 

Various iterations of this scholarly repertoire were possessed by the prolific Christian 
interpreters of Scripture. Origen, himself a grammarian, was the first Christian to put 
this skill set on full display (Neuscháfer 1987), and a number of other studies have similarly 
contextualized early Christian exegetes within the grammatical and rhetorical education 
of the Greco-Roman world (e.g., Scháublin 1974). Throughout early Christian literature 
we find exhortations to would-be interpreters to learn the skills of the grammarian and 
acquire whatever ‘secular’ knowledge might prove useful for the study of Scripture 
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(e.g. Adrian, introd. 75; Augustine, doct. chr. Pref.; 2.16.24—2.42.63; 3.29.40; Cassiodorus, 
inst. Pref. and 2.7.4; Jerome, ep. 53.3; Origen, ep. 2 [ad Gregorium]). At the same time, it 
would be misleading to suggest that early Christians were in agreement on this issue. 
Important voices registered dissent, perhaps none more clearly than the desert fathers, 
who ‘reflect a generally negative attitude toward the importance of culture and learning 
in the pursuit of holiness’ (Burton-Christie 1993:57). Were we better able to take the 
pulse ofthe whole Christian populace, it is plausible that this suspicion directed toward 
the Graeco-Roman paideia was a majority position among Christians. 

This suspicion might also help account for the fact that among the highly educated elite 
for whom the paideia was constitutive of the ideal interpreter, such learning was often jus- 
tified in explicitly religious terms. The insights of Graeco-Roman learning were frequently 
presented as derivative in one way or another of the Hebrew Scriptures, or, where literary 
borrowing was thought to be too fanciful a mechanism to account for the truths of pagan 
learning, these were credited directly to divine revelation (e.g. Augustine, doct. chr. 
2.40.60; Cassiodorus, inst. 1.4.2 and Psal. Pref. 15; Droge 1989). Grammar, the very engine 
of scriptural interpretation, was among the bodies of knowledge whose provenance was 
asserted to be divine. In his Homilies on Numbers, for instance, Origen argued that only 
knowledge considered indispensable for the practice of arts useful to humans, or which 
assists them in gaining knowledge of anything, is properly considered wisdom that comes 
from God (cf. Sir 1.1; hom. in Num. 18.3.2). Origen illustrated his point with a passage from 
Daniel that attributed grammatical skill to God's beneficence: "The Lord gave them [Daniel 
and his friends] knowledge and understanding and prudence in every grammatical art [in 
omni arte grammatica] [Dan 1.17} (hom. in Num. 18.3.5; trans. Scheck 2009:113). 

By mastering the Graeco-Roman learning relevant to scriptural exegesis, including 
grammar, Christian interpreters like Origen presented themselves not as acquiring a 
foreign training, so much as receiving and sharing in a divine body of knowledge. But 
the religious associations given to the ideal interpreter's hard-won knowledge went even 
deeper. By extracting what was true and useful from this schooling and putting it to its 
proper use—the explanation of Scripture—such interpreters were engaging in an act of 
worship. Both Origen and Augustine advanced this point, arguing that in repurposing 
‘pagan learning for scriptural study, interpreters were symbolically re-enacting the 
plundering of the Egyptians whose finery was properly redirected by the Hebrews for the 
construction of the tabernacle for the worship of God at Sinai (Origen, ep. 2 [ad Gregorium]; 
Augustine, doct. chr. 2.40.60-1). 


Interpreter's Manner 
In the opening lines of his Didaskalikos, a mid-second-century handbook introducing 
students to Platos thought and writings, Alcinous offered the following profile of the 


ideal philosopher: 


The first necessity is that he [the philosopher] be naturally apt at those branches of 
learning which have the capacity to fit him for, and lead him towards, the knowledge 
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of intelligible being, which is not subject to error or change. Next, he must be enam- 
oured of the truth, and in no way tolerate falsehood. Furthermore, he must also be 
endowed with a temperate nature, and, in relation to the passionate part of the soul, 
he must be naturally restrained.... The prospective philosopher must also be endowed 
with liberality of mind, for nothing is so inimical as small-mindedness to a soul 
which is proposing to contemplate things divine and human. He must also possess 
natural affinity for justice, just as he must towards truth and liberality and temperance; 
and he should also be endowed with a ready capacity to learn and a good memory, for 
these too contribute to the formation of the philosopher. 

(Alcinous, didask. 1.2-3; trans. Dillon 1993:3) 


In these lines Alcinous echoed Socrates’ account in Republic 6 (485b-487a) of the 
requirements for successful philosophizing, by characterizing the ideal philosopher 
both in terms of ability and disposition (Dillon 1993:52-3). Alcinous bookends his 
account of the philosopher with this person's education and aptitude for learning, 
but between these comments highlights a range of personal characteristics: the phil- 
osopher should be temperate, open-minded, and desirous of truth and justice. 
Successful philosophizing is not just about technical skill, education, or ability. It 
also requires a commitment to a particular way oflife that conditions the activity and 
results of philosophical enquiry. 

As will become clear below, there are noticeable parallels between this portrait of the 
ideal philosopher and early Christian portraits of ideal scriptural interpreters. While the 
grammarians skill and education were certainly requisites, so too was a way of life coloured 
bya range of Christian commitments that were intended to promote and safeguard proper 
interpretation. In this section I highlight some key practices, guidelines, loyalties, and 
precedents that were routinely used to characterize the ideal biblical interpreter. The 
examples that follow are quick snapshots of a vast terrain, but, taken together, they 
indicate how biblical scholarship was creatively fashioned into an avenue for expressing, 
and even practising, the Christian way of life. 


Moral Credentials, Doctrinal Criteria 


Theodoret of Cyrus opens his Commentary on the Song of Songs with language reminis- 
cent of the passage cited above from Alcinous' Didaskalikos. 'The successful interpreter 
of the Song of Songs, not unlike the student of Platos dialogues, must possess intellectual 
abilities as well as moral credentials: "The explanation of the divine sayings requires, on 
the one hand, a purified soul that is also rid of every uncleanness; on the other hand, it 
requires as well a mind that has wings, capable of discerning divine things and prepared 
to enter the precincts of the Spirit’ (Pss. proem.; trans. Hill 2001:21). This prerequisite 
of a purified interpreter surfaces widely throughout early Christian exegetical writing, 
whether on the Song, or other biblical books (e.g. Origen, Cant. Pref.; Cassian, coll. 14.812; 
Burton-Christie 1993:153-4; 165-6). Gregory of Nyssa provides a glimpse into the rationale 
for this prerequisite in the preface to his commentary on the Song where he describes 
‘how those who hear the mystic words should dispose their souls’ (hom. in Cant. 1.1; 
trans. Norris 2012:29): 
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You who in accordance with the counsel of Paul have ‘taken off’ the old humanity 
with its deeds and lust like a filthy garment (Col 3.9) and have clothed yourselves by 
purity of life in the lightsome raiment of the Lord...hear the mysteries of the Song 
of Songs. Enter the inviolate bridal chamber dressed in the white robes of pure and 
undefiled thoughts. If any bear a passionate and carnal habit of mind and lack that 
garment of conscience that is proper dress for the divine wedding feast, let such per- 
sons not be imprisoned by their own thoughts and drag the undefiled words of the 
Bridegroom and Bride down to the level of brutish, irrational passions; let them not 
because of these passions be constrained by indecent imaginings and get cast out of 
the bright cheer of the wedding chamber, exchanging gnashing of teeth and tears for 
the joy within the bridal chamber. (hom. in Cant. 1; trans. Norris 2012:15) 


Interpreters who are mired in ‘indecent imaginings’ are less inclined and perhaps incap- 
able of discovering the Song’s symbolic message of spiritual love because their fleshly 
preoccupations gravitate to the book erotic language. Such interpreters do violence to 
the text (‘drag the undefiled words...to the level of brutish, irrational passions’) since 
they come to the book with a frame of mind that is at odds with the Song’s true message. 
Conversely, those who lead exemplary lives come to Scripture with expectations about 
its message that are thought to be commensurate with the lofty ethical stances advocated 
by Scripture. 

A related feature in the profile of Scriptures ideal interpreter was adherence to regula- 
tive teaching. Origen’s discussion of the Churchs rule of faith illustrates this principle 
well. He opens On First Principles by acknowledging rival interpretations of the same 
Scriptures within the Christian community so that ‘many of those who profess to believe 
in Christ disagree not only in small and trivial but also in great and important matters’ 
(princ. Pref. 2). Origen has his Alexandrian “Gnostic opponents in view—in particular, 
their deterministic anthropology and dualistic conception of God. To solve these con- 
flicting interpretations Origen proposes that interpreters hold fast to ‘a sure line and 
clear rule, one ‘handed down in unbroken succession from the apostles’ and ‘still pre- 
served...inthe churches up to the present day (princ. Pref. 2; trans. Butterworth 1936:2). 
This teaching, enumerated under several headings, serves as an arbitrator between 
competing interpretations. Other authors join Origen in regulating exegesis with the rule 
of faith or a creedal statement (e.g. Augustine, doct. chr. 3.2.2—3, 6; Cassiodorus, inst. 1.11.1). 

The principle here is no different from above. Those who came to the text with what 
were considered to be disfigured moral and doctrinal sensibilities were poorly disposed 
to uncover Scriptures salutary message, whereas those deemed to be well formed were 
capable of discovering this message of salvation and serving as its advocates. Simply put, 
lives that mirrored the message were best disposed to see that message. 


Exegetical Precedent 


Another feature of the successful interpreter was adherence to earlier exegetical authorities. 
The writers of the NT routinely set a precedent for how to interpret individual passages 
in the Law and Prophets. Paul in particular became the authority par excellence for a 
symbolic approach to the Hebrew Scriptures. Early Christian apologists for such an exeget- 
ical strategy frequently referred to passages such as Romans 7.14 (‘the law is spiritual’), 
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2 Corinthians 3.6 (“The letter kills but the spirit gives life’), and Galatians 4.24 (“This is an 
allegory...), which provided them with apostolic licence to pursue a symbolic exegesis 
of Scripture (Heine 1984; Martens 2012). Pauline precedent was often called upon to 
help Christian interpreters draw boundaries between various communities of readers. 
Sometimes it was invoked to demarcate successful, symbolic ('allegorical, ‘figurative’) 
Christian interpreters from unsuccessful, literalist Jewish interpreters (e.g. Origen, 
princ. 4.2.1; Theodoret, qu. in Ex. 69; Augustine, doct. chr. 3.5.9-10). Other times, Pauline 
allegory was used in arguments against fellow Christians who were reticent about alle- 
gorizing Scripture. Gregory of Nyssa directed his defence of allegory in such a manner 
against fellow ‘church leaders, which likely included critics such as Diodore of Tarsus 
(hom. in Cant. Pref.). 

In addition to NT precedent, we also find interpreters drawing upon the increasingly 
robust body of exegetical literature on Scripture that preceded them. This phenomenon 
becomes especially clear as we move through the fourth century. For instance, Eusebius 
of Emesa, Diodore of Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Polychronius, and Adrian often 
glossed biblical texts very similarly to one another, so that some relationship of depend- 
ence must be posited (Haar Romeny 1997; Martens 2017). By the sixth century we find 
ourselves in an era in which a more pronounced use of sources emerges— where, in the 
words of Oecumenius, ideal interpreters '[call] on earlier authorities for assistance 
(Apoc. Pref. 1; trans. Weinrich 2011:2). In the Greek world, the Catena on the Octateuch 
and Procopius of Gazas Commentary on the Octateuch (works closely related to one 
another) drew upon leading biblical scholars of the third to fifth centuries, especially 
Origen, Didymus, Cyril of Alexandria, Eusebius of Emesa, Severian of Gabala, Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, and also Philo of Alexandria (Haar Romeny 1997:184). Cassiodorus 
Institutions provides an analogue in the Latin world. In book 1 he explains that he will 
not use his 'own teaching, but the words of earlier writers that we justly praise and 
gloriously herald to later generations: “Therefore, he continues, ‘let us ascend without 
hesitation to Holy Scripture through the excellent commentaries of the fathers, as if on 
the ladder of Jacobs vision so that, lifted by their thoughts, we are worthy to arrive at full 
contemplation of the Lord’ (inst. Pref. 1, 2; trans. Halporn 2004:105, 106). Cassiodorus 
recommends other introductory manuals to Scripture: Tyconius’ Book of Rules, 
Augustines On Christian Teaching, Adrian's Introduction to the Divine Scriptures, and 
the textbooks by Eucherius and Junillus (inst. 1.10.1). He also provides his readers with a 
recommended bibliography of key patristic works in Latin and Greek on individual biblical 
books, beginning with Genesis and concluding with the Apocalypse (inst. 1.1-9). 


Exegetical Virtues 


As important as the interpreter’s moral and doctrinal credentials and reliance on the 
work of earlier authorities might be, these did not always yield satisfactory help for 
decoding Scripture. The following paragraph from Origen’s Commentary on Romans 
presents a rich description of the virtues interpreters ought to exercise while unlocking 
the riddles in Scripture: 
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Therefore, if there is some secret and hidden thing of God we long to know... let us 
faithfully and humbly inquire into the more concealed judgments of God that are 
sown in the Holy Scriptures. Surely this is also why the Lord was saying, "Search the 
Scriptures [John 5:39]! since he knew that these things are opened not by those who 
fleetingly listen to or read [the Scriptures] while occupied with other business, but 
by those who with an upright and sincere heart search more deeply into the Holy 
Scriptures, by constant effort and uninterrupted nightly vigils. I know well that 
I myself am not one of these. But if anyone seeks in this way, he will find. 

(comm. in Rom. 7.17.4; trans. Scheck 2002:119) 


Origen highlights the need to examine Scripture ‘faithfully and humbly’ to search it with 
an ‘upright and sincere heart; and to do so not ‘fleetingly; distracted by other affairs, but 
rather vigilantly and with ‘constant effort. Early Christians employed a large moral lexi- 
con to describe the virtues ideal interpreters ought to espouse while studying Scripture. 
These tended to cluster around a number of issues, particularly a spirit of inquisitiveness 
(Origen, comm. in Mt. 14.14; Theodoret, qu. Oct. Pref.: love of learning’), the willingness to 
exert oneself at study (Origen, comm. in Mt. 13.17; comm. in Rom. 9.1.12), and perhaps 
most frequently, the need to examine texts carefully and attentively. Augustine warned 
his readers that the obscurities of Scripture will ‘deceive those who read casually’ (doct. 
chr. 2.6.7). Cyril of Alexandria underscored the importance of searching the Scripture 
‘with painstaking attention and a sharp mind’ (Cyril, Jo. Pref; trans. Maxwell 2013:1). 
Theodoret’s prefaces to his commentaries repeatedly circled back to the need to study 
Scripture ‘carefully’ (epp. Paul. proem.) and with ‘attention (Ezech. Pref.). The same motif 
surfaces in the desert fathers (Burton-Christie 1993:126-9; cf. Martens 2012:168-78). 


Inspired Interpreter 


Interpreters needed to apply themselves diligently to the challenging passages of 
Scripture. Even so, there were times when they presented their best efforts as falling 
short. In these situations, we frequently find interpreters turning their gaze heavenward 
in prayer, requesting divine help for deciphering Scriptures riddles. Theodoret of Cyrus 
opens his Commentary on Ezekiel by reprimanding readers who might scorn the book 
for its obscurity. "Instead, in their longing to understand the sacred words, let them cry 
aloud with the divinely-inspired David, “Unveil my eyes, and I shall grasp the marvels of 
your Law" [Ps 119318]... In fact, in our case, too, let us offer this request to the Lord, who 
according to the divine David gives wisdom to the blind’ (Ezech. Pref.; trans. Hill 2006: 29). 
Scores of similar examples exist in which interpreters request or comment on the divine 
grace needed to bring exegetical work to a satisfactory conclusion (e.g. Athanasius, ep. 
Marcell; trans. Lawson 1993:119; Didymus, Zech. Pref.; Cyril of Alexandria, Jo. Pref; 
Theodoret, Jo. Pref.; epp. Paul. proem.; Cassiodorus, inst. 1.33; Andrew of Caesarea, Apoc. 
Pref.). The basic logic, expressed clearly in the passage from Theodoret below, is that the 
God who helped reveal these Scriptures through human authors was also capable of 
revealing the meaning of these texts to their human interpreters: ‘trusting not in myself, 
of course, but in the one who dictated this manner of composition for the Scriptures, as it 
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belongs to him to bring to the fore the meaning concealed in the text' (Theodoret, qu. 
Oct. Pref; trans. Hill 2007:3). Interpretation, then, often became an inspired affair, a 
conversation between human interpreter and divine author. 


CONCLUSION 


Over and again, early Christians posited a fundamental symmetry between Scripture and 
its ideal interpreters. Throughout our period, the basic posture taken toward Scripture 
was that it was a divinely inspired collection of writings in service of the salvation of its 
readers. As such, Scripture occupied a lofty perch. But not a solitary one. As we have seen, 
early Christians routinely fashioned Scriptures interpreters as divinely inspired figures 
too— scholars, to be sure, but holy men as well. “[W]hat more excellent activity ought 
there be, Origen rhetorically asked, ‘after our physical separation from one another, 
than the careful examination of the gospel?’ (Jo. 1.12). Holy texts went hand in hand with 
holy readers. As we peer more closely into early Christian exegetical cultures, we detect 
a mimetic relationship between texts and their readers. The goal of interpretation was 
brought into conformity with what was thought to be the animating goal of Scripture's 
authors: the communication of a message of salvation. As brokers of salvation, intermedi- 
aries who stood between the cryptic words of God and the people of God, interpreters 
fashioned themselves as agents who extended and clarified the original revelation for 
the benefit of new communities of faith. Yet interpretation was not only in service of 
salvation. It was also expressive of it, and thus, indicative of another symmetry 
between sacred text and sacred interpreter. Exegesis was conditioned by the inter- 
preter's morality, doctrinal credentials, adherence to the precedents set by venerable 
(often apostolic) authorities, by a range of exegetical virtues, and by the dynamics of 
prayer and divine response. Scripture communicated the Christian way of life, but 
this message was only properly extracted when it was approached on terms already 
set by this way of life. 
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PART III 


SETTINGS AND 
GENRES OF 
SCRIPTURAL 
INTERPRETATION 
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I. EXEGETICAL 
GENRES 


CHAPTER 9 


JOSEF LÓSSL 


BEGINNINGS: HELLENISTIC 
LITERARY-RHETORICAL EDUCATION 
AND ITS GENRES 


IN a well-known satire framed as a letter to his friend Kronios, the second-century 
sophist Lucian of Samosata introduces the Cynic philosopher Peregrinus, to whom he 
applies the epithet "Proteus; as a mad charlatan who ended up publicly killing himself by 
leaping onto a pyre. According to Lucian this was merely the last of many antics 
Peregrinus performed in his lifetime. An earlier one had been his conversion to 
Christianity. Lucian saw this as evidence of Peregrinus chameleonlike mercuriality. 
Pretending to be a fervent convert, he writes, Peregrinus made the foolish Christians 
look like children: he held several church offices simultaneously and 'expounded and 
explained the Christians’ [sacred] books and even wrote many himself’ (De mort. 
Peregr. 11: kai TOv BiBAwy Tas uev eEnyetro Kal Óvecágeu modas SE AUTOS Kal cvvéypaqev). 

We cannot be certain to what extent this passage reflects any actual knowledge of 
Christian practice on Lucian’s part, but it is interesting that in this rather short account 
he should have mentioned biblical exegesis as a characteristic Christian activity. We do 
know that at the time, around the middle of the second century, Christians still did 
produce prophetic books, and the formation of the NT canon was not yet complete. 
What is perhaps more surprising is Lucian’s observation that Christians had already 
begun to subject their emerging new literature to literary-critical, philological, and 
philosophical scrutiny of some kind, for this is clearly what the words ééynyeioba: (‘to 
expound’) and d.cacageu (‘to explain’) suggest. These words belong in the context of the 
scholarly exegesis of mythological and poetic works, which went back at least to the 
sixth century BCE when the great works of Greek epic poetry were first put in writing 
(Lóssl 2007:2). But this scholarly exegesis began to flourish especially in the second and 
first centuries BCE in Alexandria, with scholars such as Aristarchus of Samothrace and 
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Theon of Alexandria, who subjected the works of Homer, the classical dramatists and 
lyric poets, Attic prose writers, and poets of the Hellenistic period to meticulous, 
methodical exegesis, thus creating a widely recognized standard for dealing with liter- 
ary texts (Pfeiffer 1968; Dickey 2007). This culture had also influenced the exegesis of 
philosophical works and contributed to the translation of the Hebrew Bible into Greek 
during the same period (Honigman 2003) and to the emergence of a Hellenistic Jewish 
exegetical tradition (Niehoff 2011), of which Philo of Alexandria became a towering 
exponent (Fladerer and Bórner-Klein 2006:300-2). 

Early Christian exegesis too originated from this context. Certainly by the middle of 
the second century cE there is evidence for a Christian interest in and practice of critical 
methodical study of texts regarding their authenticity, textual correctness, and semantic 
value (Grant 1993). One ofthe exponents of this movement was Marcion of Sinope, whose 
quest for the authentic literary expression of the Christian message was closely linked to 
the formation of an NT canon (Markschies 2003) and to the editing, if not the outright 
writing, of individual NT books (Vinzent 2014). If the latter turned out to be true, it 
would uncannilly correspond to Lucians note. At any rate, the NT attests to the fact that 
new sacred books were still written when a tradition of commenting on older ones had 
already started. There are rudimentary forms of biblical commentary already present in 
the NT (Fladerer and Bórner-Klein 2006:310). Nonetheless, the formation of a biblical 
canon (OT and NT) was an important condition for the origin and development of an 
early Christian commentary tradition (Assmann 1995). As long as this process was not 
completed (that is, until the late second century at the earliest), the output of biblical 
exegetical literature remained sporadic and the genres of that literature were not very 
well defined (Markschies 1999:69-72). For example, Eusebius (h.e. 3.39.9-14) reports 
that Papias of Hierapolis wrote five books ‘of exegesis on words of the Lord’ (Aoyiwv 
Kupraxav é£nyrjows), and Clement of Alexandria (str. 1.101.2) writes that Julius Cassianus 
and others, such as Tatian, Rhodo, Apelles, Basilides, Valentinus, and Theophilus of 
Antioch, wrote ‘exegetical works’ (é££mysjrixa), with similar reports in Origen (Cels. 2.65, 
4.37 and Jo. 20.44). There is no mention of commentary' in any of these statements, nor 
of the biblical books commented upon, whether from the OT or NT. Later, commentaries 
were identified by the books, or groups of books, with which they dealt (e.g. Genesis 
[Hexaemeron], Pentateuch [Hexa-, Octateuch], Prophets, Wisdom [books of Solomon], 
the Gospels, John, Matthew, etc., the Pauline epistles, Romans, Galatians, etc.). 

Exegesis, of course, whether orally or in writing, is not the same as commentary. There 
were a number of different ways in which ancient scholars ‘commented’ on texts. Some of 
these are treated elsewhere in the present volume, including scholia, homilies, ‘hypotheses’ 
(Luppe 2002), and a technique known as questions and answers' (Greek Erotapokriseis; 
Latin Quaestiones et responsiones). Although all ofthese contribute in some way or other 
to the development of the commentary, the commentary ‘proper’ is the genre which, 
ideally, unites individual discussions of textual points and matters of context and con- 
tent to a coherent and comprehensive whole. A commentary would endeavour, at least 
in theory, to subject an entire work (biblical book, or group of books), either divided 
into lemmata or as an ongoing paraphrase, to such a comprehensive and systematic 
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treatment. In fact, a commentator might even aim beyond that and attempt to write a 
commentary for each work in a canon and to interpret each work (or even each sen- 
tence, word, or letter in a work) with a view to the whole. Homeric scholars formulated 
this principle as ‘explaining Homer from Homer’ ('Ougpov èé Ouýpov caqqvíGew; cf. 
Schaublin 1977:158-61 and his discussion ofthe use of this expression by Porphyry in his 
quaest. Hom.), while Alexander of Aphrodisias, in his monumental commentary on 
Aristotles Metaphysics (early third century CE), is said to have first applied it to the world 
of philosophical commentaries (Hadot 2002:186). Anyone setting out to explore this 
issue in the area of early Christian biblical commentary will have to engage with the 
work of the greatest theorist and practitioner, Origen of Alexandria (Hanson 2002; 
Heine 2010; Fürst 2011; Martens 2012). 


ORIGEN AND THE ‘INVENTION’ 
OF THE BIBLICAL COMMENTARY 


Origen, who flourished in the first half of the third century cz, was also one of the first 
early Christian exegetes who extensively and systematically critiqued earlier exegetes. 
For example, he discusses a work by Heracleon, who probably taught around the middle 
of the second century in Alexandria, on John’s Gospel, and refers to it as úrouvýuara (Jo. 
6.15.92), a set of notes, ‘points to remember’ It is not entirely clear whether this expression 
originally meant notes made by a teacher for the delivery of a lecture (Hadot 2002:184), 
or notes made by a student attending a lecture (Mansfeld 1994:193). Hadot identifies the 
latter with oydAva and understands úrouvýuara to be synonymous with Latin com- 
mentarii.’ However, in neither case can úrouvýuara be understood as ‘commentary in 
the sense in which Origen came to define the genre (see also Fladerer and Bórner- 
Klein 2006:276-8). For this we will have to turn to Origen himself. 

But first, there are other examples of what might be called Christian commentaries 
in Origens lifetime, or even slightly earlier, which should be acknowledged, though a 
closer look reveals their limitations compared with Origen’s achievements. None of 
them, to begin with, can be said to have greatly influenced Origen, although they do 
attest to the fact that the commentarial form was beginning to emerge in early Christian 
literature. Hippolytus ‘commentary’ on the Song of Songs from c.220 (or slightly earlier), 


' Originally, of course, Latin commentarii were not ‘commentaries, but instructions (‘memoranda, 
and thus, again, úrouvýuara) issued by high-ranking priests or senior members of sacred colleges in 
Rome on how to conduct public sacrifices and rituals (Cicero, Dom. 136; Livy 4.3.9; Quintilian, Inst. 
3.6.59). They were prescriptive rather than descriptive. From this emerged the practice of former magis- 
trates to defend their conduct in public office by way of commentarii. Probably most famous of these are 
Caesar's commentarii de bello Gallico. Even in later Latin commentarius could still denote a treatise or 
monograph discussing a problem (e.g. a treatise De Fato) rather than a commentary. Latin expressions 
for commentaries in our present sense include expositio, tractatus, enarratio, libri volumina, and explanatio 
(Fladerer and Bórner-Klein 2006:279). 
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for example, may perhaps more appropriately be classed as a homily (Fürst 2011:13). 
Hippolytus Commentary on Daniel, widely held to be the earliest Christian biblical 
commentary, was not primarily meant as a full-scale commentary but motivated by a 
specific issue. It engages in typological and allegorical exegesis with a strongly anti- 
millenarian slant. The engagement with chiliast tendencies was widespread in early 
Christianity. It preoccupied a number of Christian authors in the second and third 
centuries and to some extent accelerated the development of biblical commentaries, 
since it forced authors to provide detailed analyses of certain passages referring to 
Christ's second coming (Lóssl 2009). The earliest extant Latin commentary, dating 
from the late third or early fourth century, Victorinus of Pettaus Commentary on the 
Apocalypse, deals with this issue, as does a no longer extant treatise by Melito of 
Sardis, dating from the 160s, On the Devil and the Apocalypse of John (Eusebius, h.e. 
4.26.2: I epi roô 9uafóAov kai rs Arokadúpews Twavvov). But Melitos work still belongs 
to that group of second-century exegetical writings, mentioned earlier, whose genre is 
not yet clearly defined. Victorinus' Apocalypse, by contrast, is already an early exemplar 
of a ‘lemma-commentary’ influenced by Origen and, perhaps also, Eusebius (trans. 
Dulaey 1997:19-20). 

Origens approach to commentarial activity and the production of commentaries was 
by far the most ambitious in early Christianity. As a trained grammarian with strong 
philosophical inclinations (and talent!) he brought to the job an immensely broad range 
of skills. He began by studying the text and Greek translations of the Hebrew Bible, the 
outcome of which was the Hexapla, a synopsis of the Hebrew Bible in six columns, 
which provided the textual basis for any further commentarial work (Field 1875; Grafton 
and Williams 2006:86-132). In this respect alone Origen was far ahead of previous 
commentators such as Heracleon or Hippolytus. Beyond that he also set out to apply 
the whole range of grammatical and literary analysis, not only textual criticism or the 
explanation of individual words (etymology), but also poetology, narratology, criticism 
of style, and the use and philosophical interpretation of figurative speech, especially 
metaphor and allegory (Neuscháfer 1987; Fladerer and Bórner-Klein 2006:283-5). 

When it came to content, Origen wanted first of all to contextualize his exegesis within 
what he perceived as the orthodox church tradition (Heine 2010). In this respect he aimed 
at aligning himself especially with earlier Alexandrian teachers, for example Clement of 
Alexandria, although it seems difficult to demonstrate precisely the degree to which he 
made use of Clements writings (Fürst 2011:15 with reference to van den Hoek 1992). At any 
rate, it seems he was not content with being merely an ecclesiastical exegete. His aim was to 
go beyond the Churchs tradition and include also the Greek philosophical tradition. In this 
respect he was influenced by Philo of Alexandria, the Hellenistic Jewish and Middle- 
Platonist philosopher, who wrote in the 40s cE and combined biblical exegesis with 
philosophical speculation. Through this approach Philo arrived at an allegorical under- 
standing of the Jewish tradition and developed a tendency to look for a deeper, spiritual 
or intellectual meaning in every sentence of Scripture (Runia 1993:157-83). 

Philo interpreted the Hebrew Bible in its Greek translation with the help of Greek 
philosophical concepts (Fladerer and Bórner-Klein 2006:300). However, his works 
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cannot be considered commentaries in the comprehensive sense mentioned earlier. 
Rather, he selected interesting topics from biblical texts and commented on them: the 
creation of the world, the sacrifice of Cain and Abel, the Ten Commandments, and 
others. The earliest attested Greek philosophical commentaries too, such as that by 
Crantor of Soli on Platos Timaeus (third century BCE), seem to have been selective, 
not continuous. The first continuous commentary, by Boethus of Sidon on Aristotle's 
Categories, was written in the late first century BCE (Simplicius, in Cat. 1), and it seems to 
have remained an exception for quite some time. In the early third century cE when 
Alexander of Aphrodisias wrote about his own approach to commentary writing 
(linear, continuous, comprehensive, and methodical), he presented it as an innovation 
(Sharples 1987). His kind of commentary, which was to find its biblical equivalent in that 
of his contemporary Origen, thus seems to have been perceived as a fairly young and 
innovative genre (Fladerer and Bórner-Klein 2006:290). 


COMMENTARY 'ToPICS'—'SCIENTIFIC' 
COMMENTING AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


It is not easy to determine precisely the point in time at which this new type of commentary 
was invented, both in the case of Alexander of Aphrodisias and of Origen. In order to get 
a clearer picture, modern scholars have studied the prefaces of commentaries, which 
place these works (both philosophical and biblical, from Heracleon to Origen) squarely 
in a school context, that is, the teaching of grammar, rhetoric and philosophy (Hadot 
2002:188). In Origens case scholars have sometimes tried to analyse prefaces from a 
much later period, some of which provide elaborate lists of matters to be discussed, and 
then to compare these lists with the items that are actually discussed in earlier commen- 
taries such as Origens Commentary on the Song of Songs, which was treated as a model 
(Scháublin 1974:66-72; Hadot 1987; Neuscháfer 1987:57-84; Mansfeld 1994:7-19; dis- 
cussed in Fürst 2011:18). This approach has not always yielded entirely satisfactory results, 
since those later prefaces were not commensurable with the actual content ofthe earlier 
commentaries. For example, the late fifth-, early sixth-century commentary on Porphyry's 
Eisagoge by the Alexandrian philosopher Ammonius lists in its preface the main pre- 
liminary points to be discussed for every book of the work: scope (6 oxóros), purpose 
(tò xpXjousov), authenticity (rò yvýorov), place within the order of study (7) 7a&is Tůs 
avayvwoews), meaning of the title (ý airía 75s érvypaq s), division into chapters (1) eis 
Ta Kepadara Staipecis), and the part of philosophy to which the relevant text under 
discussion belongs (Skeb 2007:76-77; Hadot 1987:101-2). 

More recent studies (e.g. Skeb 2007:14-68; Fürst 2011:18-20) have suggested that in 
the second and third centuries the approach was still much more open and guided 
by comparatively ‘loose’ instructions as could be found in rhetorical handbooks 
(e.g. Aristotle, Rh. 4.14.7 1415a34£.; Quintilian, Inst. 4.1.62). Asa result, the prefaces of the 
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earliest philosophical and biblical commentaries such as Alexanders Commentary on 
the Prior Analytics or Origens Commentary on the Song of Songs are quite free in their 
arrangement and, at least in the case of Origen’s work, astoundingly original. Origen 
includes, for example, discussion ofthe principal purpose ofthe work (causa praecipua), 
its position (ordo) in the wider body of works attributed to Solomon, the meaning of its 
title (attitulatio), and its mode of composition (dramatis in modum... . compositum). In 
addition, Origen refers to the need of interpreting the dramatic plot prosopologically, 
that is, with the attention focused on the persons acting in the drama (dramatis per- 
sonae), a technique adopted from Homeric exegesis (Skeb 2007:210-16), and also to the 
importance of taking into account the exegetes moral, intellectual, and scholarly qual- 
ities and qualifications to approach the text appropriately (Martens 2012). Many ofthese 
elements are found in Ammonius preface nearly three centuries later. 

Further topoi, found in other commentaries, include the call on God to help with the 
difficult task of the commentator, who is weak by nature (Jo. prol.), the question whether 
the subject matter is at all commensurable with the weakness of the human mind 
(comm. in Gen.), the argument that a commentary is necessary because of the inherent 
‘obscurity’ (&oágeia) of the source text (comm. in Rom.; compare Lucians óuacagetv), 
and many others. The latter topos is frequent among many early Christian commentators 
and connects with a later motif stressed by Antiochene exegetes in the fourth century, 
namely, that the work of the commentator and exegete too, just like that of the prophet 
(biblical author) himself, is in essence a revelatory, prophetic activity (Lóssl 2007:8). 

Although, as mentioned earlier, Origen wanted to align himself with the orthodox 
faith of the Church, he also aimed at penetrating this faith intellectually and grasping the 
core of the philosophical (or scientific) teaching contained in the biblical text, which he 
believed existed (Fürst 2011:25-8). This endeavour to create a systematic Christian phil- 
osophy, or scientia, from the commentarial exegesis ofthe books of the Bible reflects the 
higher educational context of Origen's work. In his Commentary on the Song of Songs 
(prol. 3) Origen refers to the three wisdom books ascribed to Solomon, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs, as works pertaining to the three main philosophical 
disciplines: ethics, physics, and 'epoptics (= introspection, leading to knowledge of God 
and the soul). This division of philosophy could be traced back to the early Academy. In 
Origens view Solomon' works preceded that period. Solomon's wisdom, therefore, at 
least converged with Platonic philosophy, if it was not its outright source. This was not 
mere apologetics. The biblical texts were older than those of Greek philosophy; they did 
address fundamental cosmological and anthropological questions; and they therefore 
could be legitimately scrutinized as to their congruence with ‘the book of nature’ itself, 
that is, with empirical science, along the lines of the standard scientific methodology of the 
time, that of the philosophical commentators (Fürst 2011:29-32; Fowden 2014:127-63). 

The full potential of this approach was realized only much later, in the work of the 
sixth-century Alexandrian philosophical and biblical commentator John Philoponus. 
In his commentary on the Hexaemeron, traditionally known under the title De opificio 
mundi, he follows the scheme of his teacher Ammonius (mentioned above). At the same 
time he subjects the biblical text to the most detailed philological scrutiny possible, 
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comparing the Septuagint throughout with the three other main translations by Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, a technique which Origen had pioneered in his Hexapla. 
The cosmological account of the Bible, the narrative of God's six-day work (Hexaemeron), 
according to Philoponus, was key to understanding both God and nature. His commen- 
tary therefore was a work of both theology and cosmology. For him, no other authority 
stood between the biblical text and nature itself. Thus, uniquely in Late Antiquity, 
Philoponus was able to question the Aristotelian scientific paradigm in some significant 
details—unthinkable for his pagan as well as for most of his Christian contemporaries!— 
and thus to anticipate Galileo by more than a thousand years (Sorabji 2010; Scholten 
1996:6-8; Pollmann 2009:265-7). 

Philoponus was of course an exception. No direct lines lead from him to Galileo. 
Nevertheless, the development of the philosophical and biblical commentary from 
Origen onwards did contribute to the progress of learning and scholarship across a 
range of disciplines in Late Antiquity, above all philology, history and chronology, and 
biblical topography. The oeuvre in which this becomes first manifest is that of Eusebius 
of Caesarea, indirectly a pupil of Origen, who lived two generations after him, around 
the turn of the fourth century. Eusebius is best known for his Ecclesiastical History and 
his Chronicon (Grafton and Williams 2006) but he also wrote tools for biblical exegesis, 
for example the Onomasticon, a list of biblical names and places, and commentaries, for 
example on the Psalms and on Isaiah (Hollerich 1999). But while many biblical commenta- 
tors in the fourth and fifth centuries were influenced by Origen, the high standards set 
by the Alexandrian in the third century regarding the writing of biblical commentaries 
were rarely emulated and hardly ever surpassed. While authors such as Athanasius, 
Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nazianzus, or Gregory of Nyssa were brilliant exegetes in 
their own ways, they were not, in the strict sense of the word, ‘commentators. 


AFTER ORIGEN: THE EMERGENCE 
OF AN ANTIOCHENE TRADITION 


The fourth century, however, did see the emergence of a new tradition of biblical 
commentary writing, namely the so-called Antiochene tradition, with commentators 
such as Diodore of Tarsus, Apollinaris of Laodicea, John Chrysostom, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and Theodoret of Cyrus. The point of departure was the same as for the 
Alexandrian commentary, namely the study of grammar and rhetoric (Scháublin 1974; 
Neuscháfer 1987). The movement radiated from the city of Antioch and reached far into 
the Latin and Syriac worlds (Schor 2011; Fladerer and Bórner-Klein 2006:325-6). Some 
Antiochenes were extraordinarily well educated. Diodore, for example, studied philoso- 
phy and rhetoric in Athens (Julian, ep. 55), Theodore was a pupil of Libanius (Sozomen, 
h.e. 8.2), Apollinaris came from a family of grammarians who were equally renowned 
among pagans and Christians (Kaster 1997:73 with note 174) and able to combine pagan 
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and Christian learning in a way that was similar to Origen a century earlier. Only the 
aspect of speculative philosophy, what Origen had called 'epoptics, was viewed with sus- 
picion by Antiochene commentators. Instead they focused on the historical sense of 
Scripture (ioropía), coherence of narrative and argument (dxoAovO(a, consequentia), 
and on the idea of an inner vision (fewpia), an ultimate intuitive meaning inherent in 
the biblical texts. This was in line with their emphasis on the principle of interpreting 
Scripture with Scripture (adopted from Homeric scholarship; cf. Scháublin 1977). More 
even than Alexandrian commentators they consequently aimed at writing commen- 
taries on all biblical books, something which Diodore seems to have almost achieved 
(Abramowski 1960). In line with their comparatively conservative philological approach, 
Antiochene commentators kept to the paraphrase and questions-and-answers format 
instead of writing lemma commentaries, and they restricted themselves to discussing 
the Greek text of the OT without attempting to engage in Hebrew biblical scholarship 
(despite their proximity to an emerging Syriac literary culture). They were cognizant, 
however, that they were dealing with a translation from a Semitic language. 

The Antiochene commentators, as the preface to a fifth-century Latin commentary, 
Julian of Aeclanum's Commentary on the Prophets (Lóssl 2007:10-11), attests, were 
held in high regard for keeping close to the historical sense of Scripture, against 
Origen, whose allegories, later emulated by Jerome of Stridon, were rejected as long- 
winded and confusing: < ..vel per allegorias Origenis vel per fabulosas Iudaeorum 
traditiones tota eius defluxit oratio, Julian writes about Jerome’ exegesis (ed. De Coninck 
and D'Hont 1977:116, lines 52-3). In contrast, Theodore of Mopsuestia is praised for his 
historiae fides, concinnitas and consequentia, or coherence (Lóssl 2001a:164-6). But not 
all Antiochenes were as rabidly anti-allegorist as Diodore and Theodore, who lived in 
the late fourth and early fifth centuries. Theodoret, for example, who flourished 
around the middle of the fifth century, tried to moderate Diodores and Theodore’s 
"historicism and offered some figurative exegesis as well, at least in some of his exe- 
getical works, for example his commentary on the Psalms (O'Keefe 2000). Some 
modern exegetes were impressed by Diodore's and Theodore's anti-allegorism, 
which seemed to bear similarities to modern-day historical criticism (Bultmann 
[1912] 1984). But, as John O'Keefe has suggested, it may have been more a ‘backward- 
looking project that failed’ rather than ‘a forward-looking project that was suppressed’ 
(O'Keefe 2000:83). 

Another Antiochene exegete mentioned in the preface ofJulians commentary is John 
Chrysostom. But his credentials as a commentator Julian calls in doubt because, as he 
writes, he chose exhortatio over explanatio (De Coninck and D'Hont 1977:53), sermon 
over commentary. This observation has been verified by modern scholarship, which 
points to Chrysostom’s homiletic and ‘eclectic approach, for example in his Commentary 
on Job (Fladerer and Bórner-Klein 2006:315), but also in his massive exegetical work 
on the Pauline epistles (Mitchell 2000). His technique in this regard is reminiscent of 
that of Philo, mentioned earlier, and in some respects also of that of his champion 
Paul of Tarsus himself (Sterling 1997:321-3). But for a fifth-century commentator such 
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as Julian of Aeclanum, Chrysostoms diatribes seem no longer to have fulfilled the 
expectations of biblical commentary-writing. 

Of course, Julians own commentary represents a later development of abridged 
commentaries, summarizing topics from earlier, in part much longer commentaries, 
like those written by Jerome. In the light of this, Julian's criticism of Jerome may not be 
entirely justified, because Jeromes purpose, which was similar to Origen’s, was to provide 
as many different interpretations of a lemma as possible, while Julian aimed at drafting 
only a single, unified, account, which was coherent and compelling. Also, Jerome did 
not just try to emulate Origen (and other Alexandrians, such as Didymus the Blind); he 
was also influenced by Antiochene exegesis. For example, he counted Apollinaris among 
his personal teachers (Jerome, ep. 84.3.1; Ruf. 1.13) and he could himself be deeply critical 
of allegorical interpretation, as in his Commentary on Jeremiah, his last great biblical 
commentary, which dates from c.415 (Lóssl 2007:11). 


THE EMERGENCE OF A LATIN TRADITION 


Jerome represents the peak of a more than century-long development of Latin biblical 
commentary. Just like the Greek commentary, the Latin commentary had originated 
from the context of the teaching of grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy. It is not entirely 
correct to say that unlike in the Greek East, 'schools' played no role in its development 
(against Fladerer and Bórner-Klein 2006:316). The situation is slightly more complex. 
Obviously, we do not know of any Christian schools of grammar and rhetoric in the 
Latin world. But the concept ofa Christian school is also problematic for the Greek East, 
as is attested by Origen in a letter cited in Eusebius, h. e. 6.19.13-14, in which he justifies 
himself for his practice of continuing to teach philosophy in the (Christian) school of 
Alexandria (Fürst 2007:62-3). And the learning and teaching environment of Antiochenes 
such as Diodore, Theodore, and Apollinaris was, as we saw earlier, certainly not exclu- 
sively Christian. In the Greek East as well as in the Latin West, therefore, the study of 
pagan grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy played an important role in the development 
ofthe biblical commentary. 

But there are other aspects to consider for the Latin situation: Latin only emerged as an 
ecclesiastical language in the late second and early third century. Latin Christian authors 
such as Tertullian and Cyprian in the early and mid-third century were already aware of 
developments in Greek biblical scholarship, but there was at that early stage no equivalent 
Latin development. Translation of the Bible into Latin and formation of a Latin biblical 
canon lagged behind. Interestingly, the same was true of philosophy. The study of phil- 
osophy remained bilingual, Greek and Latin, into the fourth century. It was only then that 
the first philosophical commentaries in Latin appeared, such as Calcidius commentary 
on Platos Timaeus, or that of Marius Victorinus on Ciceros Topics. Just like the philo- 
sophical commentary, therefore, the Latin biblical commentary had two possible sources 
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at its disposal. It could either adapt Greek (i.e. Alexandrian or, later, Antiochene) models, 
or it could resort to its own tradition of grammatical and rhetorical scholarship and 
philosophical enquiry. And there are examples for both possibilities. 

The earliest extant Latin biblical commentary, Victorinus of Pettau’s Commentary on 
Revelation (Apoc.), dating from the turn of the fourth century, is the result of its author's 
engagement with Greek exegetical literature. It is only extant because Jerome re-edited 
it in the late fourth century. Jerome also attests to other Latin authors from the early 
fourth century who 'translated' or adapted Greek works (e.g. Hilary of Poitiers and 
Fortunatianus of Aquileia), and to other commentaries, most of them now lost, which 
these and other authors allegedly wrote (Jerome, vir. ill. 74, 96, 97, 100). According to 
Jerome, Victorinus, wrote commentaries on Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Ecclesiastes, and Matthew (for the latter see Jerome, Orig. Luc. prol.). Hilarys work is 
also partially extant, most notably commentaries on Matthew and Psalms. These show 
influences of earlier Christian exegesis (e.g. Origen and Tertullian), as well as of pagan 
grammatical and rhetorical education (e.g. Cicero and Seneca). There is also competent 
analysis of rhetorical features in the text, such as Jesus' speeches in Matthew (Fladerer 
and Bórner-Klein 2006:318). 

Jerome' enthusiastic account of fourth-century Latin biblical exegesis seems in 
many ways exaggerated and the existence of many of the commentaries mentioned in 
vir. ill., most of which are now lost, has been doubted. But the recent discovery by Lukas 
Dorfbauer (2013a; 2013b) of Fortunatianus of Aquileias commentary on the Gospels from 
around the middle of the fourth century has prompted a partial revision of this view. 
While its simple style and commentary technique do not reach the level of Hilary's work, 
Fortunatianus Gospel commentary does attest to a sustained and growing effort on the 
part of Christian exegetes around the middle ofthe fourth century to turn out a substantial 
body ofbiblical commentaries in Latin. 

What could perhaps be called a quantum leap in this regard happened in Rome in the 
second half of the fourth century with the publication mainly of commentaries on the 
Pauline epistles. The most outstanding commentator in this earlier phase is Marius 
Victorinus, an eminent grammarian and rhetor in Rome, who became a Christian only 
very late in his life. His extant commentaries on Ephesians, Galatians, and Philippians 
draw on their author's outstanding professional skills as well as on his knowledge of 
Neoplatonic philosophy (Cooper 2011). Jerome, in his commentary on Galatians, written 
forty years later, heavily criticized Victorinus for not making more use of the Greek 
tradition (Cain 2011), but this criticism only underlines what was mentioned earlier, 
namely, that the Latin tradition too was originally heavily reliant on pagan scholarship 
(Lunn-Rockliffe 2011). As Andrew Cain has noted, it also shows how, in the course of the 
later fourth century, the Latin tradition could not only build on the earlier Greek biblical 
commentary tradition, it could now also refer back to itself: “Between the early or 
middle 360s and c.409, there appeared no less than 52 Pauline commentaries in Latin by 
six different authors (Cain 2011:91). 

Before moving on to the conclusion, I turn to two authors of overwhelming importance: 
Jerome of Stridon and Augustine of Hippo. 
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JEROME, AUGUSTINE, AND BEYOND 


Jerome began translating works of Origen and writing biblical commentaries in the early 
380s; Augustines first attempts at commentary writing (on Genesis and on the Pauline 
epistles) fall in the late 380s. For both authors their pagan education was crucial for their 
formation as commentators. Jerome had studied grammar under Donatus in Rome, a 
fact to which he may have sometimes alluded (ep. 57.12: ergo frustra tanto tempore 
studuimus...?*). He was one of few biblical commentators who actually reflected on 
theliterary genre and function of the commentary in biblical exegesis, and he developed 
the concept of biblical scholarship as a discipline (ep. 56.6: Scripturarum ars). Heavily 
dependent on Origen—some modern scholars even seem to suggest plagiarism in this 
regard (Heine 2002)—he aimed at a commentarial treatment of the whole Bible and 
included in many of his commentaries the study of earlier Christian biblical scholarship 
(in Greek and Latin) as well as Hebrew (Jewish) scholarship. His later critics (such as 
Julian of Aeclanum, the author of the Commentary on the Prophets) may have accused him 
of becoming obscure and incoherent by compiling the allegories of Origen alongside the 
fables of the Jews. But Julians work also shows that Jeromes commentaries offered a rich 
treasure trove of information which could be extracted and summarized into pastorally 
more useful, abridged commentaries. In fact, already Jerome himself had claimed ulterior 
usefulness at least for some of his commentaries. His commentary on Galatians, for 
example, is framed 'as a piece of consolatory exegesis (Cain 2011:103) dedicated to Marcella. 

Augustines educational background is dominated more than Jeromes by rhetoric and 
philosophy. Therefore, in his commentaries his ‘strength, unlike Jerome's, does not lie in a 
close philological reading of the text. He often relies on the conclusions of others, and uses 
scriptural interpretation to prove or illustrate a preoccupying point of interest, be it the 
refutation of a heresy, the demonstration of a spiritual Christian life, or a historical- 
philosophical point' (Pollmann 2009:263). Another important aspect in Augustines life 
was his temporary adherence to Manichaeism. It was in connection with the latter that 
Augustine first embarked on the exegesis of Genesis and, a few years later, of the Pauline 
epistles. Augustine’s first exegetical work is a commentary on Genesis against the 
Manichaeans (Gen. Man.). Divided into two books, it was written between 388 and 390. 
Book 1 is a lemma commentary, whereas in Book 2 he copies out the entire biblical text 
in a block and follows it with commentary, which consequently displays some charac- 
teristics of a paraphrase commentary. Gen. Man. also includes a list of Manichaean and 
orthodox doctrines, and interspersed questions indicate that the work may have been used 
in a catechetical context (Fladerer and Bórner-Klein 2006:322). Augustine returned to 
Genesis in Books 11 to 13 of his Confessions and in two further commentaries, the first brief 
and unfinished (Gen. imp.), the second a monument of twelve books (Gen. litt.), written 
between 401 and 415. In Gen. Man. and Conf. 11-13 he emphasizes the allegorical meanings 
of the biblical creation account, whereas the stress in Gen. imp. and Gen. litt. is also on the 
need to read it literally. With this latter concern he anticipated in many ways John 
Philoponus approach as well as modern scientific approaches to cosmology (Starnes 1990). 
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Augustines Expositio Psalmorum (Augustine, ep. 149.5), since Erasmus known as 
Enarrationes in Psalmos, is a collection, compiled over twenty-five years, of interpretations 
of Psalms. Although many of them follow the lemma format, most are predominantly 
paraenetic rather than philological in character. The same applies to the commentaries 
(tractatus) on John's Gospel, which originated during the same time (Fladerer and 
Borner- Klein 2006:324). Augustine’s urge to write commentaries on the Pauline epistles 
was originally motivated, as were his commentaries on the book of Genesis, by his 
ongoing engagement with Manichaeism, but in the case of the Pauline epistles his 
theological interest in certain contents of the letters could not be contained by the com- 
mentary format. Only his commentary on Galatians turned out to be state-of-the-art in 
the sense that it tried to deal systematically with introductory questions about the title, 
scope, structure, main themes, etc., of the treatise (Plumer 2003). It was one of many 
such commentaries produced by Augustine during that period (Cain 2011:91). His 
commenting on Romans first took the form of ‘various questions’ on individual verses 
(Expositio quarundam propositionum in epistula ad Romanos). A second attempt at a 
‘grand scale’ commentary remained pathetically incomplete (Epistulae ad Romanos 
inchoata expositio). In the end his discussion of Pauline themes was woven into the fabric 
of his enormous output on the Pelagian controversy, none of which was in the strict 
sense of the word a commentary: 

In a similar way as John Chrysostom in the East, Augustine was thus not strictly a 
‘state-of-the-art’ commentator himself (such as, for example, Diodore of Tarsus in the 
East or Jerome in the West). His interest in biblical books and themes extended more to 
homiletic, epistolary, and discursive (e.g. polemical or apologetic) genres. However, 
alongside Jerome his influence on the further development of the biblical commentary 
in the West can hardly be overestimated (Stegmüller 1950-80). 


CONCLUSION 


With its emergence from Hellenistic literary culture, early Christian biblical exegesis 
from its beginnings in the second century developed exegetical techniques which pro- 
duced commentary-like results such as hypomnemata and scholia. Theological interests 
such as controversial opinions about the timing and nature of Christ's second coming 
accelerated this development in the area of apocalyptic writings (e.g. Daniel, Revelation). 
But it was left to Origen in the first half of the third century to propose a systematic 
approach to biblical commentary writing according to grammatical and rhetorical 
standards and for the entire biblical canon, and it was he who first tried to put this theory 
into practice. 

In the fourth century, Antiochene exegetes such as Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia proposed a similar project in their own right, albeit rejecting the Alexandrian 
predilection for allegory, while in the Latin West Jerome took up the Origenian legacy 
and proposed the practice of biblical scholarship as an academic discipline (ars). 
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The monumental dimension of some of Jeromes commentaries subsequently led to 
the production of abridged versions with more focused and coherent forms of argu- 
ment for greater pastoral use. 

Fundamental questions of Christian doctrine closely connected to biblical texts, such 
as the creation account in the book of Genesis, led to strings of commentaries by authors 
such as Origen, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose of Milan, Augustine of 
Hippo, John Philoponus, Philoxenus of Mabbug, and George the Arab. The scientific 
standards of these commentaries established a paradigm that lasted until the beginning 
ofthe early modern period. 

At the same time, the work of pastorally oriented church fathers such as Basil of 
Caesarea, John Chrysostom, and Augustine also shows that the scholarly biblical com- 
mentary, as Origen had proposed and as, for example, Jerome had attempted to emulate, 
was not the only, and not even the most important or most frequent form through which 
biblical exegesis was spread among Christians. 

As we move through the Late Antique period, the exegetical teachings of the Greek 
fathers began to be collected in florilegia and catenae, ‘chains’ of exegeses gathered 
together from different authors and attached—often anonymously—as glosses to the 
relevant Bible verses (Harnack 1893:835-42; see also Layton’s chapter in the present 
volume). In the Latin West catenae were less important and a prolific commentary 
tradition, strongly influenced by the work of Augustine and Jerome, was predominant 
throughout the Middle Ages (Stegmüller 1950-80). Thus the early Christian biblical 
commentary had come a long way from its apparently pathetic origins once mocked 
by Lucian of Samosata. 
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CHAPTER 10 


ERIC SCHERBENSKE 


INTRODUCTION 


SCHOLIA are notes. The simplicity of this definition belies a term fraught with polyvalence 
and imprecision resulting from varying usage by various fields of enquiry. Such diverse 
definitions of scholia have resulted from an emphasis on diverse characteristics such as 
form, content, physical transmission, as well as traditional definitions based on ancient 
or Byzantine deployment (Dickey 2007:11-12). But simply put, scholion (pl. scholia) is 
the diminutive of schole, ‘learned discussion’ or ‘lecture; and predicated on brevity its most 
fundamental meaning is ‘interpretation, comment’ or ‘lecture note’ (s.vv. oxoAj and 
oxóAvov in LSJ). Unsurprisingly, early references to this term reflect this understanding 
(Cicero, Att. 16.7.3). While no necessary connection of scholia to marginal placement 
initially existed, this definition based on the physical place of classical scholia transmitted 
in Byzantine manuscripts has come to predominate. Nevertheless, such marginal place- 
ment was not inherent to its meaning; rather, it fortuitously and secondarily resulted 
from a fundamental feature of scholia—brevity. 

Because of the legacy of traditional references to scholia in classical scholarship, this 
usage must be understood and a clear definition of what is meant by scholia here must 
be established before describing early Christian scholia. This definition is based on the 
use and description of select scholia by early Christian writers (such as Origen, Eusebius, 
Epiphanius, Jerome, and Evagrius): scholia are short exegetical notes (usually on passages 
of Scripture), either composed as an isolated treatise or deployed in the margins ofa 
manuscript. These characteristics are neither prescriptive, nor necessarily exclusive; 
alternating between formal and physical criteria this definition pays deference to the 
original meaning of scholia, while acknowledging and attending to later developments 
and traditions based on their physical transmission. Between the poles of this definition 
based on formal content, on the one hand, and material transmission on the other, is 
much room for diversity based on form, genre, content, and placement. But this definition 
should help to distinguish scholia from related works of exegesis such as commentaries 
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(hypomnemata) or catenae, as well as exegetical techniques often found in scholia such 
as paraphrase or question and answer. 


CLASSICAL SCHOLIA 


Early Christian use of scholia cannot be described adequately without a cursory 
knowledge of the history of scholarship on the term by classicists. Yet even among clas- 
sicists, considerable disagreement and imprecision about this term remains: these result 
primarily from divergent usage by scholars and continuing disagreement over the origin 
of collections of marginal scholia. A fundamental feature of such scholia is their expansive 
scope: scholia are not simply haphazard or occasional notes supplied in the margins of 
manuscripts by readers or owners, which are, of course, very common; they represent 
extensive, sometimes full, commentaries collected and arrayed in the margins ofthe text 
with significant planning and execution (Montana 2011:105-10; Zetzel 1975:20- 1). 

For classicists, scholia primarily designate exegetical notes collected and excerpted from 
earlier commentaries before being compiled in the margins of manuscripts of the texts 
upon which they commented. Such scholia have been preserved alongside their texts in 
Byzantine manuscripts. Largely representative are the Byzantine Homeric scholia, which 
are the end product of a process of selection, excerption, transmission, and collection of 
comments culled from commentaries on Homer. This process of selection and collection 
began already by the first century BCE with the production of commentaries that drew on 
previous exegetical works. These later commentaries were themselves then excerpted, 
recombined, and marginally redeployed alongside the respective text; this process hap- 
pened at various points and has been variously dated from the fourth to the tenth century. 
The case of Didymus (c. first century BCE) is illustrative: his commentary, which preserved 
numerous earlier exegetical works from scholars associated with the library of Alexandria, 
was excerpted and recombined with three other commentaries (which also represented the 
selection and collection of earlier works) probably sometime in Late Antiquity, perhaps the 
fourth century; this earlier source, designated VMK for the four commentaries that it 
preserves (i.e. Viermánnerkommentar), was in turn used in a Byzantine collection des- 
ignated A scholia for the tenth-century manuscript of Homer where it is preserved, 
Venetus A. These scholia marginally preserved alongside the physical text in Byzantine 
manuscripts thus represent a complex process of compilation and transmission. 

Because classical scholia were compiled from earlier commentaries (or from selections 
and subsequent collections), they preserve excerpts of lost exegetical works and offer 
valuable evidence for the practice of ancient interpretation—features often found, not 
coincidentally, in early Christian scholia. Much of what is known about the editorial 
practice ofthe scholars at the library of Alexandria comes from scholia (Dickey 2007:1-17). 
The scholia also abound with references to issues addressed by ancient literary and text- 
ual critics (Nünlist 2011:8-17). Because the text supplied the referent for comment, these 
scholia often include lemmata. These lemmata were also sometimes destabilized by the 
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introduction and discussion of textual variants, which frequently dealt with interpretative 
problems and solutions; the latter in turn reveal a persistent interest in the ancient 
critique or defence of Homer and his importance for education. Owing to the introductory 
issues addressed (e.g. glosses and paraphrase), these scholia occasionally evince a 
pedagogical quality (Nünlist 2011:13-16). 

The chronology of this process by which notes were selected, excerpted, and collected 
from earlier exegetical works before being recombined alongside the text as marginal 
scholia remains a matter of much disagreement and significantly touches on evidence 
from early and late ancient Christianity. Until the mid-twentieth century the scholarly 
consensus was indebted to Günter Zuntz, who argued that scholia (i.e. extensively com- 
piled commentaries marginally accompanying the text) were first fashioned in Byzantine 
times, sometime after the ninth century, by 'humanistically minded ecclesiastics, on the 
model of the theological catenae marginales with which they were familiar (1965:275). 
Alongside the importance of ecclesiastical catenae as a paradigm for imitation, Zuntz 
based his hypothesis on the development of minuscule script necessary for the placement 
of entire (or entire compilations of) commentaries in the margins of manuscripts. This 
reconstruction held sway until Nigel Wilson (1967) reopened the debate with an influen- 
tial article that questioned Zuntzs presuppositions and conclusions: he argued rather that 
thecollection, compilation, and marginal deployment of scholia began in Late Antiquity 
and then culminated in the ninth century, whence most classical examples of scholia 
descend because of the transition to minuscule script. His reconstruction depended on 
(1) a heavily annotated sixth/seventh-century papyrus of Callimachus, (2) codicological 
considerations, (3) citation practices in scholia, and (4) the analogue of biblical catena, 
in particular its traditional invention by Procopius of Gaza (c.475-c.538). Wilson's argu- 
ment has become increasingly accepted by scholars and further developed by James 
Zetzel (1975) and Kathleen McNamee (1995; 1998); the latter in particular has offered 
further evidence for the early appearance of marginal scholia in Late Antiquity (as early 
as the fifth century) by drawing attention to the physical layout and apparent collection 
and juxtaposition of multiple authorities on legal issues preserved in documentary 
juristic papyri. Though McNamees reconstruction has not received unanimous support 
(Montana 2011), her attention to the physical aspects and possible pedagogical and 
administrative impetus ofthis transition has much to commend it. 

This overview of classical scholia is not purely academic, but illustrates the interconnec- 
tion of scholarship on classical and ecclesiastical sources. Historical reconstructions of 
the development of classical scholia depend on arguments for the correlative development 
and deployment of ecclesiastical catenae. McNamee (1998:285-7) especially stresses the 
arbitrariness of segregating ecclesiastical from legal and imperial scholia, when by the fifth 
century virtually all officials received similar educations and often moved freely between 
these various arenas. Indeed, after the rise of an imperially sponsored Church the pres- 
ervation and transmission of classical texts was primarily undertaken by ecclesiastical 
individuals and institutions; and it bears emphasizing that neither these later innovations 
nor earlier composition and deployment of scholia were developed in isolation from 
their surroundings. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN SCHOLIA 


Exegetical Scholia 


This discussion of early Christian scholia utilized as exegetical notes begins with 
Evagrius Ponticus, who (1) used scholia extensively in commenting on the Scriptures, 
(2) discussed the fundamental criterion of scholia, and (3) addressed many representa- 
tive issues also addressed by other early Christian writers. Evagrius may be one of the 
latest writers surveyed here, but his collections of scriptural notes, explicitly composed 
as scholia, are especially important because they have been preserved and transmitted 
intact down to the present. Still extant are his scholia on Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Psalms, 
and Job; and he may have also composed scholia to the Song of Songs which have not 
survived (Konstantinovsky 2009:24-5). 

Evagriuss forty-second scholion to Ecclesiastes broaches many fundamental issues 
for understanding scholia, addressing, in particular, the brief scope of this exegetical 
form. In discussing Ecclesiastes 5.17-19, where Qoheleth offers his philosophical medi- 
tations on the goodness of bodily pleasures and acceptance of one's lot amidst life's 
vanity, Evagrius refocuses the referents of God's gifts (food, drink, satisfaction, portion, 
wealth, etc.) from the physical to the spiritual realm: ‘the knowledge of God is said to be 
the food and drink of the mind, and the goodness and portion, and wealth and essence 
and happiness and distraction of God, his light and life and gift. And the Holy Spirit 
gives many other names to knowledge, which are impossible to catalogue here without 
compromising the limits of scholia (schol. 42). The most important thing to observe 
here is Evagrius awareness of and adherence to the formal constraints of his chosen 
exegetical genre. Because scholia are marked by brevity, Evagrius refrains from listing 
the various terms that can be predicated on knowledge and thus demonstrates in pass- 
ing this forms defining feature. Evagrius scholia also abound with their characteristic 
features: e.g. designations of alternative lemmata or interpretations and instructions for 
the reader to note something particularly significant (ed. Géhin 1987:13-22; 1993:12-16). 

Equally noteworthy is what constitutes Evagrian exegesis in this scholion. He simply 
reframes the scriptural passage by shifting and slightly redefining the referents; the 
physical goodness of bodily pleasures of food and drink in Ecclesiastes 5.18 have now 
become noetic and lead one to a contemplation of God's beneficence. By engaging in a 
slight paraphrase Evagrius redirects the focus of Ecclesiastes to a psychogogic telos in 
keeping with his own mystical catechesis (ed. Géhin 1993:16-27). Evagrius thus incorp- 
orates and subsumes the exegetical form of paraphrase under the rubric of scholia. 
Evagrius frequently utilizes other (often somewhat distinct) exegetical formats in his 
scholia: the editor of these scholia, Paul Géhin, notes that alongside such paraphrase, 
Evagrius also utilizes question and answer (erotapokriseis), syllogisms, and essentially 
rewrites Scripture in the manner of a Targum (1993:14-16). Evagrius does not systemat- 
ically go through the scriptural text verse by verse, but deals with the text selectively, 
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sometimes covering multiple verses in a single note (e.g. scholion 42) or returning to 
one word previously discussed, as he does in the following note on Ecclesiastes 5.19 
(ed. Géhin 1993:13): ‘the distraction of God is knowledge ofthe truth which separates the 
purified soul from perceptible things (schol. 45). 

Scholia provided a useful vehicle for deploying all manner of exegetical resources in a 
concise manner. The appearance of features typical for introductory works (e.g. question 
and answer, paraphrase) may suggest a pedagogic role for scholia (Sluiter 2000:190-1). 
In fact, Evagrius use of scholia for Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Psalms, Job, and perhaps Song of 
Songs may not be accidental in that all but Job were expressly earmarked for instruction— 
though not for the same levels (Mansfeld 1994:10-19). But this observation should not 
obscure the fact that scholars utilized this genre as well. This point is aptly illustrated by 
the possible sources and subsequent transmission of Evagrius’ scholia. In his edition of 
Evagrius' scholia on Proverbs, Géhin informs us that an eleventh-century manuscript 
containing Evagrian scholia appears to transmit evidence of use (and incorporation) of 
a previous set of scholia on the Hexaplaric text possibly prepared by Origen (ed. 
Géhin 1987:55-62, 82). Not only did Evagrius freely incorporate and note earlier exeget- 
ical material (as was common for his age), his own works of scholia have been excerpted, 
repurposed, and preserved primarily in catena manuscripts—though unabridged, 
unexcerpted, and unalloyed scholia have been preserved and testify to their original 
composition as isolated treatises (ed. Géhin 1987:55-65). 

Evagrius’ contemporary, Epiphanius, also preserves evidence for the use of scholia, 
though his usage is less exegetical and more in line with the more fundamental meaning 
of scholia as notes. In his refutation of Marcion and his ‘heretical’ scriptures in the Panarion, 
Epiphanius appears to make extensive use of a notebook that he had previously com- 
posed in which he had compiled a series of notes and refutations grouped under rubrics, 
the remnants of which can still be seen in this later composition (Schmid 1995:169-71). 
This example from his discussion of Marcions text of 1 Corinthians 6.16 is typical: 
‘Scholion 6 and 14: “Do you not know that the one joined with a prostitute is one body? 
For, they say, the two will become one flesh.” Refutation 6 and 14: If the law is not true, 
why do the honest receive testimony from the law? Of whom the apostle Paul, the holy 
one of God, is one, who took this testimony along with many others for the plain proof 
of truth and message of the good God’ (haer. 42.12.3 ref. 14). Elsewhere about Romans 
8.4 Epiphanius writes, ‘Scholion 6 and 33: “so that righteousness of the law might be ful- 
filled in us”. Refutation 6 and 33: If the righteousness of the law is fulfilled in the apostles 
and us, how do you, Marcion, dare to say the law is alien from the apostles of God, right- 
eous in accordance with the fulfilment of the law’ (haer. 42.12.3 ref. 33). Here scholia are 
simply noteworthy passages that Epiphanius has collected for refutation. While 
Epiphanius occasionally includes more than simply the reading from Marcions scrip- 
tures, his scholia do not exceed their limits as brief notes that highlight problem pas- 
sages for later discussion. 

A discussion of early Christian scholia would not be complete without mentioning 
Origens use of this form. Evidence transmitted in a variety of sources from patristic 
testimony to catenae and marginalia testify to Origens use of scholia primarily as exegetical 
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notes; these scholia were also sometimes deployed marginally by later writers, and perhaps 
even by Origen himself. 

Our primary source of information about Origens scholia comes from Jerome, who 
describes them in a manner that resonates with Epiphanius scholia utilized to identify 
and record briefly a particular passage of Scripture for further comment in a more 
detailed composition; unfortunately, JeromesS inconsistent discussions also introduce 
some problems. Twice Jerome references works by Origen that he calls excerpta, which 
provide a brief interpretation of Scripture and apparently ought to be translated as ‘notes: 
In the preface to his translation of Origen's Homilies on Ezekiel, Jerome reports that 
‘Origen’s works on all scripture are threefold: notes (excerpta) are his first work, which 
they call in Greek scholia, in which those that seemed obscure and to have something of 
difficulty to him, he touched on briefly and superficially; the second category is homiletic, 
about which his interpretation is at hand; the third, which he himself entitled tomes, we 
can call volumes’ (praef. Orig. Ez. hom. 1). According to Jerome’s definition, excerpta 
(1) are distinguished from homilies and volumes of commentaries, (2) represent a sort 
of provisional interpretation on select and difficult passages (rather than a systematic 
exegesis), and (3) are the Latin equivalent of scholia. But elsewhere Jeromes description 
of Origen's excerpta renders the Greek term sémeióseis. This other term for Origen's 
exegetical notes has also been transmitted in the Philocalia (Origen, philoc. 27.10). Despite 
problems in reconciling various descriptions of Origens oeuvre, it seems certain that 
Origen utilized short exegetical writings asa first order of interpretation, whether desig- 
nated scholia or sémeiósies (Nautin 1977:225-46). All told there is evidence for scholia 
by Origen on Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Isaiah, Psalms, and 
Ecclesiastes (Nautin 1977:245-50). 

The ambivalent patristic testimony is corroborated by an important reference to 
Origens Scholia on Genesis in Codex von der Goltz, a tenth-century manuscript from 
Mt Athos (Lavra 184 B. 64, also known by its Gregory-Aland number, 1739), descended 
from a fourth-/fifth-century archetype (ed. Lake 1932:143-5). Among the numerous 
exegetical and textual notes preserved in this manuscript is the following note to Hebrews 
11.5: ‘in the Scholia on Genesis he says expressly: “the apostle says death did not find him 5 
but "death does not find him" is not found here. But perhaps the depth of his under- 
standing, not apprehended by anyone, “was not found" — for “the spiritual is judged by 
no one"—as with respect to his hegemonikon that he transferred to God's perfection 
(ed. Lake 1932:218). If, as stated, this marginal note accurately preserves an Origenian 
scholion on Genesis 5.24, it corresponds fairly well to Jeromes characterization; Origen's 
observation of a stumbling block in the scriptural text occasions a very brief explan- 
ation. The initial format of Origens scholia remains uncertain: while the descriptions 
appear to indicate that, like Evagrius’ scholia, they were originally composed as stand-alone 
scholia, evidence from later compilations and manuscript colophons suggests that if 
Origen did not himself compose or arrange his scholia as marginal comments, this reallo- 
cation occurred very soon after Origens lifetime. This scholion may then exemplify the 
transition from scholia as an isolated exegetical genre to scholia repurposed in margins 
of manuscripts. 
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Marginal Scholia 


The brevity of scholia may have facilitated their deployment into the margins of 
manuscripts, but the marginal preservation of extremely long notes, not to mention 
entire commentaries, confirms that, as noted, there was no necessary connection between 
exegetical scholia and marginal placement. Nevertheless, the margins of early and late 
ancient Christian manuscripts were utilized for transmitting exegetical and textual 
notes somewhat as we find in later Byzantine manuscripts of classical authors—at least 
in practice, if not in scope. Particularly important is evidence related to Origen's Hexapla 
and the late fourth-/early fifth-century archetype of Codex von der Goltz, which perhaps 
not coincidentally also displays Origen prominently. 

Among the witnesses to Origen's Hexapla are numerous colophons that provide 
evidencefor the marginal deployment of scholia. This practice is usually associated with 
Origens Caesarean heirs, Pamphilus and Eusebius, who preserved, defended, and appear 
to have promulgated Origens legacy. But Origen himself may have engaged in a similar 
practice; a colophon to Ezekiel in Codex Marchalianus intimates that Origen may have 
supplied marginal scholia to the Hexapla: “Transcribed from the Hexapla according to 
the editions and corrected from the Tetrapla of Origen himself, which also contained 
corrections in his own hand and for which he composed notes (ès yoùoypágnro), whence 
I, Eusebius, supplied as scholia. Pamphilus and Eusebius corrected’ (Nautin 1977:323). 
Despite the apparent corroboration of marginal arrangement of scholia, this passage is 
not without ambiguity. While it seems relatively certain that Eusebius juxtaposed 
Origens notes as scholia in this copy, it is not clear if they came from the margins of the 
Hexapla where Origen placed them or from a companion piece on the Hexapla that 
Origen composed. While some of the notes in Codex Marchalianus came from an ono- 
mastikon prepared by Origen and many simply consist of variant readings keyed to the 
Hexaplaric translations, these notations were not confined to Origen's Hexapla but also 
drew on his commentaries (Klostermann 1903). Furthermore, a fundamental problem 
concerns the word écyoAvoypágro translated as composed notes’ and which underscores 
the inherent problems of classifying scholia. Based on subsequent usage in Byzantine 
times we are accustomed to interpret and translate this term with reference to marginal 
scholia; but, as John Lundon (1997) has elucidated, such terms have no necessary con- 
nection to marginal placement. While it could mean composed notes’ without reference 
to marginal placement, the notes in this manuscript seem to imply brief annotations 
subsequently transmitted by Eusebius. 

Other colophons that transmit testimony about the Hexapla equivocate about the 
presence of scholia. A manuscript containing a Syriac translation of Proverbs apparently 
corroborates a marginal deployment of scholia in Hexaplaric manuscripts, claiming to 
have been transcribed and collated from ‘a copy in which scholia were supplied and written 
in the margins in the hand of Pamphilus and Eusebius' (Mercati 1941:43-4). At the end 
of 2 Esdras and Esther in Codex Siniaticus (2009), however, we find references to 
Pamphilus and Eusebius transcription, correction, and transmission of Origens Hexapla, 
but no mention of scholia. 
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Although satisfying answers to the problems raised by references to Origens scholia 
in Hexaplaric manuscripts are not readily apparent, it seems relatively clear that some of 
these manuscripts appear to have been supplied with marginal comments soon after 
his initial publication of the Hexapla. If this process cannot be traced back to Origen 
(and there is no firm and unambiguous evidence to do so), at least by the beginning to 
mid-fourth century exegetical scholia (most likely Origen's) were being repurposed 
paratextually alongside his Hexaplaric text of the Septuagint. Additionally, this activity 
was specifically linked to Pamphilus and, especially, Eusebius. Despite many unresolved 
problems, these colophons still provide ample evidence for the marginal distribution of 
scholia in Hexaplaric manuscripts. 

This overview concludes with a brief discussion of a similar marginal deployment 
of scholia in Codex von der Goltz. But first one clarification is necessary: while early 
Christian manuscripts may not have been devoid of writing, most of what is extant 
corresponds simply to glosses, short textual notes, or other markings distinct from scholia 
as defined here. Yet many notes found in this manuscript could be classified similarly. 
The vast majority merely note variant textual readings: e.g. along the margins of Philemon 
12 the scholiast notes that ‘similarly he [i.e. Origen] also makes no mention of “welcome”’ 
(ed. Lake 1932:219). Sometimes, however, the boundary between such a note and a scho- 
lion is imperceptible. At Romans 5.17 and 7.4 the following respective notes are found: 
(1) ‘so also in the third volume of the Stromateis he makes mention of this lemma; and 
my old copy has it thus, but erased. A certain faint trace gave a hint ofthe erased lemma, 
on account of which we were persuaded after reading the Stromateis’; (2) 'Scholion of 
the Holy Basil: although thelaw commands to avenge those striking or treating unjustly, 
according to the gospel, by patiently bearing the previous beating and confiscation of 
his tunic, he [i.e. Jesus] died to the law and perished. Indeed, the law cursed him. But 
by offering his cloak and turning the other cheek he walks in the newness of life’ (ed. 
Lake 1932:200-1). While the latter is explicitly labelled a scholion, it is scarcely longer 
than the former, thus revealing a certain arbitrariness and imprecision in our definitions 
and ancient descriptions. What is noteworthy in the scholion to 5.17 is that a problem on 
the scriptural text has inspired the composition and deployment of this scholion; fur- 
thermore, this problem is addressed by excerpting and redeploying previous exegetical 
works, thus utilizing a method similar, in practice if not in scope, to the tralatitious 
compilation oflater catenae or Byzantine scholia of classical authors. 

The transmission of earlier exegetical traditions as marginal scholia in Codex von der 
Goltz anticipate, mirror, and provide the elements of more extensive, catena compilations. 
The aforementioned references to the scholion of Basil at Romans 7.4 or those of Origen 
at Hebrews 11.5 provide evidence for the marginal placement of scholia in NT manuscripts 
by the late fourth-/early fifth-century archetype of Codex von der Goltz, a placement that 
complements that on Hexaplaric texts and antedates Procopius of Gaza, the traditionally 
identified originator of catenae. Numerous comments described as scholia in this manu- 
script have even been found in a catena manuscript connected to the transmission of Codex 
von der Goltz’s archetype (Bammel 1992). Sometimes these scholia are anonymous in 
Codex von der Goltz, but attributed to Origen in the catenae; other times scholia are 
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erased in this manuscript, but attributed to Origen in the catenae (Bammel 1992:139-40). 
Such examples illustrate that, like classical scholia (Zetzel 2005:6, 78-88, 102-3, 148-9), 
Christian scholia (whether codified in catenae or earlier tradents) evince a profound 
malleability when their marginal deployment and subsequent transmission can be traced. 


CONCLUSION 


This cursory overview has shown that early Christians primarily utilized scholia as a 
succinct exegetical genre, either as preliminary notes to be expanded upon in more fully 
developed exegesis or as short interpretations on select passages of Scripture. The writers 
surveyed here may reflect this primary meaning, but there is also evidence that quite 
early (if not with Origen, then with his successors Pamphilus and Eusebius) scholia 
began to be placed in the margins of scriptural manuscripts. It should, however, be 
stressed that this marginal deployment (1) fortuitously resulted from scholia's brevity, 
not any necessary connection to their marginal placement, and (2) was not limited to 
exegetical scholia, but could encompass all manner of writings that sometimes only 
came to belabelled scholia subsequently. The preserved evidence also indicates that this 
marginal deployment anticipated, but did not yet approach, the extensive compilation 
or allocation oflater catena or classical scholia. 
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LORENZO PERRONE 


EXEGETICAL METHOD AND LITERARY 
GENRE: SOME PRELIMINARIES 


In the history of the early Christian interpretation of the Bible, the ‘questions and 
responses’ point to an exegetical method and to a literary genre, both of them having 
more or less definite characteristics. The genre, first attested in Eusebius of Caesarea, 
develops relatively late within the patristic literature of Late Antiquity, though it has 
considerable predecessors in the classical Greek and Latin literatures as well as in Jewish 
Antiquity (see Gudeman 1927 and Dorrie 1966). These antecedents determined to a 
large extent the particular physiognomy that questions and responses would assume 
among Christian authors when dealing with the Bible. As a ‘method’ of treating the text 
of the Scriptures, the ‘question-and-response’ format essentially goes back to the literary 
criticism of the Homeric poems as presented paradigmatically in Aristotle’s Poetics 
(chap. 25). Subsequently, its application was promoted by the grammarians of Alexandria, 
who provided the most influential model of the philological and exegetical approach to 
texts for Graeco-Roman Antiquity as well as for early Christianity (see Slater 1982 and 
Neuscháfer 1987). 

Before discussing the history of the method and the genre of quaestiones et responsiones 
in early Christian literature, I would like to broach a few preliminaries. First, the param- 
eters of the genre are not always clear. On the one hand, it is not exclusively an ‘exegetical 
genre, inasmuch as the same pattern also applies to very different matters in patristic 
and Byzantine writings, as was already the case in the ancient classical literatures. On 
the other hand, the exegetical genre of quaestiones has porous borders, due to its con- 
tacts with the scholia and catenae. Occasionally the short comments contained in the 
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scholia originated from the question-and-answer' format in a more or less explicit form 
(see Heinrici 1906 and 1909). Similar affinities are likely to be detected also with regard 
to the exegetical 'florilegia that are drawn from the biblical catenae. Even biblical 
‘riddles, as we know especially from the Syriac or the medieval Latin and Byzantine 
literatures, can display analogies with the proper genre of the questions and responses 
on Scripture. The solving of riddles was among the most challenging and admired tasks 
of the ancient grammarians (Slater 1982:338). And even a relatively fluid genre like the 
letter often proposes and resolves questions of biblical interpretation, giving way to exe- 
getical and/or theological treatises of different length and depth. 

Further preliminaries have to do with the aims of the genre and its audience. How did 
questions and responses on the Bible differ from commentaries, homilies, and scholia? 
There cannot be a single answer, although generally speaking both the method and the 
genre imply primarily a teaching activity more than a spiritual or pastoral orientation. 
But ‘teaching’ supported by questions and answers can unfold with a whole range of dif- 
ferent modalities, going from a more sophisticated application, as in Platonic dialogues, 
to literary products of a simply catechetical nature addressing uneducated people. 
Moreover, the questions and responses on the Bible mirror critiques ofthe Scriptures by 
pagan intellectuals (for instance, Celsus, Porphyry, or Julian the Emperor) and also by 
‘heretics’; but such polemical and apologetic contexts are far from being the main con- 
tributing factor to the development of the genre (see, however, de Labriolle 1950:487-508; 
Rinaldi 1989 and 2012). Though it is not possible to deny its importance, we should give 
precedence to the simple fact that early Christians had real questions about the meaning 
ofthe Hebrew Scriptures.' 

How did early Christian authors regard the literature of quaestiones et responsiones? 
Jerome, who contributed to the genre, seems to subsume the questions into scholia or 
‘excerpts, inasmuch as he defines them as brief comments on ‘obscure or difficult’ passages, 
without evoking any polemical intention (Jerome, Praef. in Orig., Hom. in Ezech., ranking 
scholia first as an exegetical genre before homilies and commentaries). Possidius lists 
Augustine’s writings in this genre not among his polemical works but among those ‘that 
are useful to all those who are engaged in learning (studiosi)’ (Possidius, Indiculus 10; 
Perrone 1996:13). In the sixth century, Cassiodorus, in his influential handbook for study 
of the Bible, introduces the writings of questions as the final step in an itinerary of 
progressive education from ‘introductory literature, to commentaries, to quaestiones 
on obscure passages of the Scripture, the difficulties of which demand to be treated by 
‘catholic teachers’ (catholici magistri). Thus Cassiodorus reunites both the didactic and 
apologetic (or polemical) components, and indicates the importance of quaestiones 
et responsiones for assuring accurate biblical interpretation and concomitant Christian 
doctrine (Cassiodorus, inst. 1.10.3; Perrone 1991:488-9). 


* Origen’s newly discovered 1st Homily on Psalm 77 offers a striking witness on how Christians should 
read the Bible by raising ‘problems from its beginnings’ (cf. Ps 77.2b). See $6: Perrone (2015:362-3). 
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What was the particular value of the exegetical method adopted in the treatment of 
quaestiones? Does the examination of difficult passages in Scripture avoid, as a rule, the 
‘easy way’ of allegorical interpretation, preferring a literal explanation, or does it still 
allow for allegory? Generally, the responses to the ‘questions’ were held to be those that 
relied primarily on the letter, since it raised the problem in the first place. Thus a meth- 
odological affinity seems to have existed with the exegetical tradition of Antioch 
(Schaublin 1974). Yet the method is not tied to literalism, as proved already by Philos 
Questions on Genesis and Exodus, an archetype of the Christian literature of quaestiones 
et responsiones. Nevertheless, the Questions on the Gospel of Eusebius of Caesarea, the 
true prototype ofthe genre for Christian authors, is concerned with finding out a literal 
solution to problems. Yet even within the Antiochene or Syriac tradition we find authors 
who are more accommodating of allegory (Haar Romeny 2004:158). Even the Instituta 
regularia divinae legis of Junillus, a biblical handbook written in the middle of the sixth 
century and with ties to Antiochene exegesis (Martens and Bass 2016), recognizes the 
necessity of interpreting the Wisdom books allegorically. 


AN OVERVIEW OF THE ‘QUESTIONS 
AND RESPONSES’ ON THE BIBLE 
IN PATRISTIC LITERATURE 


Greek Questions and Responses 


Specific works of questions first occur with the development of biblical criticism in the 
second century. The Antitheses of Marcion can be viewed as a source of exegetical 
problems, due to the contrast he drew between the Hebrew Bible and the NT ‘canon’ 
(comprising for him only the letters of Paul and the Gospel of Luke). But the Problemata 
of Tatian, a disciple of Justin, constituted a closer antecedent for the genre. According to 
Eusebius of Caesarea, however, this work merely consisted of questions; whereas 
Tatian's disciple Rhodo planned to work out their solutions. Tatian, apparently general- 
izing an approach that was already known among the Christian readers of the Bible, 
‘undertook to set out what was unclear and hidden in the divine Scriptures (Eusebius of 
Caesarea, h.e.5.13.8). Subsequent interpreters often raised the same questions as their 
forebears, such that some questions became more or less conventional. 

If Tatian and Rhodo remind us of the tradition of Alexandrian philologists who 
searched for aporias and ‘solutions’ respectively (Gudeman 1927:2517-18; Jacob 2004:51-2), 
when we turn to Origen we discover an author who engaged in both tasks. Through him 
we come to appreciate also the heritage of Philo of Alexandria. Our immediate impression 
is that Philos Questions on Genesis and Exodus is not a direct antecedent of the corres- 
ponding Christian writings. Philo offers here a continuous commentary on the biblical 
text, even if one can detect hidden or implicit questions behind the lemmata that he 
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explains. Philo is more interested in the exegetical task than in polemics or apologetics. 
Furthermore, he does not provide an aporetic treatment of the ‘problems’ (€y77ua72), 
and the uniform development of the solutions makes them resemble scholia. However, 
according to a different evaluation that takes into account the rest of his writings, Philo’s 
interpretation of the Bible is structurally connected with the identification of questions 
and the effort to respond to them. He apparently also addressed problems that figure 
in the later rabbinic sources, though he responded to them in a different way (van der 
Horst 2004). 

The classical and Hellenistic-Jewish background, including a wide reading of Philo, 
deeply influenced Origen’s exegesis with its constant exploitation of the method of 
‘question and response (Neuscháfer 1987:340-2; Perrone 1995). The Alexandrian philo- 
logical heritage led him to employ the zetetic method in dealing with obscure or difficult 
passages in the Bible. His adherence to the topics of problemata as defined by Aristotle's 
Poetics—the textual loci perceived as ‘impossible, ‘irrational, ‘absurd, or 'indecent— 
comes regularly to the fore across his exegetical works (see princ. 4.1). For example, he 
applies the method in his short ‘treatise on free will’ (princ. 3.1). Here Origen discusses 
Exodus story of the ‘hardening of Pharaoh's heart —in the subsequent period a recurring 
issue among the biblical problemata—together with a series of scriptural passages from 
the OT and NT, all viewed likewise as aporias (Perrone 1992). The treatise On Prayer 
develops his complex discourse on the necessity and utility of prayer in response to a 
much debated philosophical ‘question’ that culminated in the second century with the 
fifth Dissertation of the sophist Maximus of Tyre (‘Should one pray?’). Origen therein 
weaves disputed passages from Scripture (problematized by Marcionism and 
Valentinian Gnosticism) together with the philosophers' traditional interrogations on 
determinism and free will (or. 5-7). Origen allows for multiple answers to a given problem, 
especially in commentaries where he anticipates an ‘active reader’ who is willing to 
interact with the interpreter. 

As far as the literary genre is concerned, the first Christian writing of quaestiones 
et responsiones in the proper sense is the Questions and Responses on the Gospels by 
Eusebius of Caesarea. The first part of the work mainly discusses problems of the Gospel 
genealogies, while the second and shorter part deals with problems in the resurrection 
narratives (see Johnson 1989; Perrone 1990; Zamagni 2008). With his Gospel Questions 
Eusebius situates himself in the wake of Origen, though he normally adopts a literal 
interpretation instead of resorting to allegory. Like his predecessor he carefully develops 
problems and offers a plurality of responses, yet not without a personal appreciation of 
their distinct merit. Eusebius uses texts of previous authors like Ignatius of Antioch, 
Julius Africanus, Irenaeus of Lyons, and Dionysius of Alexandria. The recourse to these 
authorities reflected an 'encyclopedic trend suitable to the teaching aim ofthe genre. 

Eusebius inspired similar writings in the fourth century, starting with Acacius of 
Caesarea, his disciple and episcopal successor. We know Acacius also as the author of a 
work of Miscellaneous Questions (in six books, according to Jerome, vir. ill. 98). The title 
suggests contact with a homonymous writing of Porphyry, but in fact the genre of 
‘miscellaneous problems’ was quite widespread in ancient Greek and Latin literature 
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and philosophy. Unfortunately, we only have access to the original work in fragmentary 
form (see Devreesse 1959:105-22; Jerome, ep. 119). The scant evidence suggests that 
Acacius exploited the format of the genre on a larger scale than Eusebius by putting 
together problems taken from the Octateuch and from the Pauline epistles. Acacius’ 
treatise certainly reveals the persistence of the rhetorical-dialectical method of question 
and response. Acacius is interested in solving textual problems and in explaining the 
‘obscurity’ of certain biblical passages, such as the two variants of 1 Corinthians 15:51, a 
problem debated by many other exegetes during the fourth century. 

A rich terminology of question and response also marks the literary remains of 
Eusebius of Emesa, a Syrian sharing the biblical interests of Eusebius and Acacius of 
Caesarea, and the author of a Commentary on the Octateuch. Once again the textual 
transmission in Greek, preserved by the catenae on the Octateuch, is very scarce and so 
itis not easy to establish the nature ofthe work. The catenae also transmit a work attributed 
to Diodore of Tarsus that was organized by question and answer (Bardy 1932:342; 
Perrone 1996:29-30; Haar Romeny 2004:150). If Diodore wrote a Commentary on the 
Octateuch, he must have ‘contaminated’ the genre of the commentary with that of 
questions and responses by a selective exegesis that examined the problemata raised 
either by adversaries or by the author himself. In addition, a comparison with the frag- 
ments attributed to Diodore in the catenae on Romans tends to confirm the different 
nature of the Commentary on the Octateuch as a ‘questions-and-answers commentary’ 
(Devreesse 1959:155—67; Perrone 1996:30-1). 

Interestingly, Theodoret of Cyrus, the principal Greek witness to our genre in the 
first half of the fifth century, produces works of questions largely concerning the 
same biblical books already dealt with by his predecessors, as in his Questions on the 
Octateuch and Questions on the Books of Kingdoms and Chronicles (see ed. Petruccione and 
Hill 2007; Fernández Marcos and Busto Saiz 1984). Whereas the former appears com- 
plete, the latter was unfinished. In the section devoted to Chronicles the surviving text 
resembles scholia, presumably as a preparatory draft for a proper work of questions (see 
Guinot 2013; Bardy 1933:220, 224). Theodorets main audience for these works was clerics 
seeking deeper biblical education. His concern was to make the text of Scripture accessible 
to them, with occasional recourse to typology and more rarely allegory (Petruccione 
2013; ed. Petruccione and Hill 2007:li). 

Between the second half of the fourth century and the first half of the fifth there are 
some writings of questions falsely attributed to Justin Martyr: Questions and Responses 
to the Orthodox, Questions of the Christians to the Greeks, and Questions of the Greeks to 
the Christians. As the titles indicate, their purpose is apologetic and theological in 
nature, rather than exegetical. The Questions and Responses to the Orthodox betrays 
a substantial continuity with the method of the question as practiced by Origen and 
Eusebius (Papadogiannakis 2008 and 2013). It should probably be dated between the 
councils of Ephesus (431) and Chalcedon (451), and Theodoret could be a good candidate 
for the authorship (Toth 2014:596). Subsequent to these works, the best-known example 
of miscellaneous questions is the Erotapokriseis of Pseudo-Caesarius in the sixth century. 
This collection deals with a wide variety of themes: in addition to the examination of 
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biblical passages and controversial dogmatic issues (with questions on Christology and 
Trinity), this author also addresses problems regarding the cosmos in reply to the 
cosmological views of the Greek philosophers (Papadogiannakis 2011:33). Pseudo- 
Caesarius Erotapokriseis is to be seen in the context of the ‘conversational writings of Greek 
and Latin Antiquity and as a contributor to the encyclopedic tendencies of the period. 

To conclude this short historical sketch of Greek patristic and Byzantine literature we 
should mention Maximus the Confessor (c.580-662). From the literary point of view, 
his works show contacts with the exegetical scholia as well as the theological aporias 
debated in that period. Maximus' writings that pertain directly to this genre include the 
Questions and Responses for Thalassius and the Questions and Uncertainties. 'The first, 
written in the years 633-4, deal with sixty-five problems, most on ambiguous biblical 
passages, for which the addressee expected an anagogical interpretation (ed. Laga and 
Steel 1980, 1990, and ed. Declerck 1982; van Deun 2015:276). The same can be said of the 
Questions and Uncertainties (before 633) addressing a greater number of questions, 
again mainly on scriptural matters. The background for these works is once more the 
experience of readers who encountered difficulties when reading the Bible. However, we 
have to think more specifically of a monastic readership, to which Maximus proposes an 
exegesis attentive both to the great heritage of Origen and to the needs of an ascetical 
life. As such, the questions of Maximus fuse the exegetical genre of the questions with 
the monastic Erotapokriseis, whose best-known example is the correspondence of 
Barsanuphius and John of Gaza (first half of the sixth century) (Blowers 1991:28-36, 
52-73). The questions and answers of the two Gazan monks is primarily an epistolary 
exchange with a view to spiritual direction. 


Latin Questions and Responses 


In Latin Christian literature the questions and answers are essentially characterized 
by their biblical contents, even if the genre may occasionally include philosophical 
and theological problems, or even questions of a pastoral nature, as we observe in 
Ambrosiaster. This unknown author of a miscellaneous work called Questions on the Old 
and the New Testament deals predominantly with biblical subjects (see Bardy 1932:343-56). 
Jerome was acquainted with some of the questions examined by Ambrosiaster, some 
discussing traditional problems of biblical interpretation, such as ‘the most famous 
question (famosissima quaestio) on Melchizedek or that on Jacob and Esau. Pope 
Damasus himself took over a series of Ambrosiaster’s questions and submitted them to 
Jerome (cf. epp. 73 and 146 with Ambrosiaster, qu. test. 109 and 101). Damasus and 
Jerome reflect the wish to satisfy the ‘curiosity’ (curiositas) of a new biblical culture. 
In his interpretation of Scripture, Ambrosiaster proceeds like the grammarian of the 
classics pointing to the necessity of attentively reading (lectio) the text as a prerequisite 
for solving problems. 

The continuity with the classical paradigm of the quaestio as a philological-critical 
exercise is even more perceptible in Jerome, although his only work named after the 
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genre, the Hebrew Questions on Genesis, has been considered a commentary on Genesis 
in the form of scholia. Jerome also contributed to the genre through his letter writing, so 
that in his case the letter becomes a ‘subgenre’ ofthe quaestiones. The Hebrew Questions 
on Genesis was written in 391, at the beginning of Jeromes stay in Bethlehem, when he 
was working on the translation of the Bible. It aimed to oppose the Hebraica veritas 
to the Septuagint. Though the format does not look traditional, we can detect ‘hidden 
questions, conforming with pagan literary criticism or with rabbinical exegesis, and can 
locate it within the tradition of the Hellenistic approach with its appreciation of the 
aporetic element (see Kamesar 1993). Though absent of explicit questions, the Hebrew 
Questions on Genesis reveals the didactic aspects of both the method and the genre. 
Similar concerns mark the numerous pieces in Jeromes correspondence that have to do 
with our genre. Already during his Roman period (382-5) he acted as a ‘biblical gram- 
mariar by explaining, for instance, Hebrew expressions to his correspondents. Later on 
Jerome used letters to convey the results of his exegesis, as in Epistle 106 on the Psalter 
and its textual corruptions in the Septuagint (according to Bardy 1932:362, this letter is 
fictitious together with epp. 120-1). Even if some addressees were invented, Jerome's 
recourse to the practice of questions responds to the cultural expectations ofa Christian 
elite engaged in discovering the spiritual and cultural value of the Bible. Not inciden- 
tally, he encourages some of his closest friends and disciples to devote themselves to 
this same practice (see epp. 108, 126, 127). Jerome answers longstanding questions 
anew, as in Epistle 120, where he takes inspiration from Eusebius of Caesarea in 
addressing traditional aporias on the resurrection narratives. Epistles 119 and 121, both 
dealing with Pauline questions, largely profit from previous interpreters like Acacius 
of Caesarea and Origen. 

Augustine is arguably the one Latin Christian author who most profited from the 
method and the genre ofthe questions and responses. We have more than a dozen writings, 
throughout his long literary activity, that could be attributed to our genre, though their 
individual profiles are different and not always conforming with the more common 
traits ofthe genre. Some ofthem, like the Exposition on Certain Questions in the Letter to 
the Romans or the Questions on the Gospels, are closer to commentaries or scholia (see 
Bardy 1932:515-37; Teske 2004). Furthermore, Augustine, like Jerome, discussed prob- 
lems in several of his letters. Augustine’s questions largely address problems of biblical 
interpretation that he formulated himself or, more frequently, received from others 
(e.g. On Eighty- Three Different Questions). The people questioning Augustine were monks, 
but also members of the clergy and educated laymen, both Christians and pagans. 

Also of interest are Augustine’s Questions on Heptateuch, written in the year 419 
together with the Locutions from the Heptateuch. At that time he was in Carthage 
preparing Books 15 and 16 of the City of God. As part of this task he went through the 
first seven books of the Bible and noted the questions raised in his mind by the text, even 
those he was not able to answer (see Carrozzi and Pollastri 1997; Pollastri 1988 and 1992). 
As shown both by the Questions and the Locutions on the Heptateuch, the exercise of the 
quaestio proceeded in Augustine on the basis of a literary awareness supported by the 
techniques of ancient grammarians. He exploits their tools to address the questions 
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emerging not only in a polemical or apologetic context, but more generally as a result of 
an intellectual curiositas stimulated by the exegetical task itself. Thus, not substantially 
unlike Origen, Augustine still proves able to share the ‘zetetic attitude by investigating a 
problem of biblical interpretation and providing a more or less adequate solution to it in 
an ongoing research process. 

After Augustine we notice a growing pedagogical concern in the question-and-response 
literature which led to certain simplifications to promote learning. For example, in his 
Instructions to Salonius, Eucherius of Lyons omits the questions in the second book, 
whereas he has recourse to the spiritual interpretation more than to the literal approach 
that was generally preferred for solving problems (Mandolfo 1989:233; see new edition 
of Mandolfo 2004). The drift towards the 'catechetical determines the literary shape of 
Junillus’ Instituta regularia divinae legis, a handbook designed to introduce students to 
the study of Scripture. The author was an important officer at the court of Justinian in 
the 540s. It was long held that Junillus transmitted to Latin Christianity the exegetical 
tradition of the Persian school of Nisibis and should be regarded as an exponent of the 
ideas of Theodore of Mopsuestia. This treatise, a dialogue between a teacher and a pupil, 
should be situated within isagogic literature rather than the zetetic, as an expression of 
that ‘encyclopedism for which questions and responses provided a useful format. 


CONCLUSION: THE SACRED 
TEXT SUBMITTED TO QUESTION 


To sum up, the literature of questions and responses constitutes an important chapter in 
the history of the patristic interpretation of the Bible. Supported by polemic-apologetic 
concerns as well as by catechetical interests, from the beginning the quaestiones situated 
the sacred text in a perspective different from the other exegetical genres. This literature 
emerged with the idea of a text liable to be questioned on account of its obscurities, 
difficulties, and ostensive contradictions. The exercise of question and answer proved to 
be a useful and often necessary tool not only for rejecting the critiques directed against 
the Bible, but also for reinforcing its status as an inspired text. In relation to readers, the 
recourse to questions gave them the opportunity (real or imagined) to express their own 
doubts and problems when reading Scripture. At the same time it ascribed to readers a 
more positive role by legitimizing their curiosity. As such, it not only encouraged an 
attentive reading, but occasionally invited careful readers to explore different solutions 
for themselves. Particularly thanks to their teaching aims, the questions and responses 
fostered an active learning of the contents of the Bible, going beyond a superficial, or 
merely passive, experience of reading. 

If an ‘unbridled’ curiosity for what was said in and behind the scriptural text came to 
determine, in the course of time, the collections of quaestiones, we should nevertheless 
recognize to what extent they were able to identify the difficult passages in the Bible, 
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even at the risk of repeating the same interrogations. The ‘classic questions certainly 
indicate major aspects ofthe biblical message and its Christian reception. Not incidentally, 
questions tended to favour certain biblical books over others: for instance, in the OT, 
they mainly had to do with the first seven or eight books ofthe Bible, especially Genesis. 
They discussed far less the prophets. Similarly for the NT, the questions principally 
addressed the Gospels (or more precisely, the Synoptics and their relations)—as the 
central witness to the events of Jesus' life—and to a lesser extent the Pauline letters. 
In the long run, questions and responses collected the results of previous exegetical 
activity on the Bible (both from earlier quaestiones and other exegetical genres) and 
presented them to varied audiences, both ecclesiastical and secular. 
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ANDREW FAULKNER 


INTRODUCTION 


PARAPHRASE Of Scripture is well documented in early Christian literature as a tool for 
biblical interpretation. Paraphrase involves the recasting of Scripture in different words, 
often with amplification or abbreviation of the original text. Principally, although as we 
will see not exclusively, early Christian paraphrase has an exegetical purpose. Early 
Christian paraphrase might for analysis usefully be divided into two main categories: 
(1) prose paraphrase of Scripture in commentaries or homilies, and (2) verse paraphrase 
of Scripture, which renders biblical passages in poetic language and metre. I will consider 
these two categories separately below, after first providing a brief overview of the broader 
practice of paraphrase in Graeco-Roman Antiquity and some comments on its definition. 


OVERVIEW AND DEFINITION 
OF PARAPHRASE IN GRAECO-ROMAN 
ANTIQUITY 


Paraphrase was an established educational and rhetorical exercise in Greek and Roman 
Antiquity. It was practised both within the school curriculum and by mature orators as a 
form of training that imbued and honed technical proficiency. Within these contexts, 
paraphrase could render either a prose or a verse original, including not only the work 
of others but also one’s own writing. Plutarch (Dem. 8.2) claims that the great Athenian 
orator Demosthenes (fourth century BCE) paraphrased his own orations, and later 
rhetoricians such as Quintillian (inst.10.5.9) also recommended the practice. Ancient 
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paraphrases demonstrate different degrees of fidelity to their original. So-called 
‘rhetorical paraphrastic exercises aimed to express the same idea or thought in numer- 
ous different ways (in Greek tropoi or schemata, in Latin modi), or attempted to improve 
upon the original, according to ancient theoreticians (see Roberts 1985:21-2). In contrast, 
so-called ‘grammatical’ paraphrases were frequently quite simple affairs, whose purpose 
was to aid or demonstrate comprehension of the original without much deviation in 
word order or attempt at artistic embellishment (for the schematization of ‘rhetorical’ 
and ‘grammatical’ paraphrase, see Roberts 1985:37-60). The latter type is closely connected 
to the school curriculum, but in school exercises too we find examples of paraphrase 
with considerable rhetorical flourish, such as the elaborate paraphrase of the beginning 
ofthe Iliad in Bodleian Greek Inscription 3019 (see Morgan 1998:205-8). The most popu- 
lar verse subjects for paraphrase in schools were Homer and Virgil, while prose subjects 
included oratory and fable. 

The early church fathers would certainly have been familiar with the practice in 
schools. St Augustine in the Confessions (1.27) describes an ethopoiea, the ancient school 
practice of composing a speech befitting a particular mythological or historical figure, 
which involves paraphrase: the theme is Hera's disappointment at not being able to 
prevent the Trojans from entering Italy, the subject of Heras speech at Virgil's Aeneid 
1.37-49. Augustine specifically mentions the requirement of providing a prose version 
of the poets verse: et tale aliquid dicere solutis uerbis, quale poeta dixisset versibus (Conf. 
1. 17; cf. Roberts 1985:22). He informs his reader that he excelled at the endeavour, but 
laments his misspent youth, which he would have better passed in the study of Scripture. 
As I will discuss in this chapter, one motivation for the production of early Christian 
paraphrastic poetry may have been to provide a suitable Christian alternative to pagan 
texts for use in the school system. 

In light of ancient practice and theory, one should be cautious of overly rigid modern 
categorizations of paraphrase (see Green 2006:43-7). Indeed, the variance in rhetorical 
flourish and fidelity to the original text results, at the extremes of liberty and creativity, 
in a certain difficulty in defining the boundaries of what constitutes paraphrase. It was 
understood in Antiquity that the reworking of older material was an element of new 
and independent literary works. There is some overlap with other rhetorical exercises 
and literary reworkings (Roberts 1985:29-36; Morgan 1998:202-3, 215). One should 
keep in mind also that a paraphrast might not always have had a specific text for imita- 
tion before him, but could nonetheless have produced quite faithful variations of a pas- 
sage and its context from memory. The paraphrase certainly requires a greater degree 
of fidelity than independent literary works, and hypotheses tend to summarize whole 
works rather than specific passages, but there are no precise measurements. It is also 
worth emphasizing that, just as in Antiquity the designation of paraphrase was supple 
with respect to fidelity to the source text, so in modern scholarship the term 'paraphrase 
is not applied consistently. 

There is considerable overlap also between the practices of paraphrase and transla- 
tion: it is generally understood that paraphrase renders a source text in a different style 
or dialect of the same language, for example a Greek prose version of a Greek poetic text, 
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while translation creates a version of the source text in a different language, for example 
a Latin version ofthe Greek NT. In practice, the two activities are often so close that one 
might better refer to paraphrase as 'intralingual translation’ (Jakobson 1959). The Greek 
terms metaphrasis and metabole (and their cognate verbs), which together with paraph- 
rasis can be used interchangeably of paraphrase (cf. Roberts 1985:26), are also employed 
of interlingual translation. As in the case of paraphrase (see Quintillian, inst.1.9.2), 
ancient authors recognized that translations could be more or less faithful to the order 
and expression of the source text. Cicero (opt. gen. 14) and Horace (ars p. 133) speak 
of slavish word-for-word (uerbum de uerbo) translations and more liberal literary trans- 
lations that nonetheless convey the original sense (sensus de sensu). Within the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition, there were particular challenges for the translator of biblical texts, 
for which a style of literal word-for-word translation gained approval (Brock 1979:70). 
Philo of Alexandria (Mos. 2.38) highlights the particularly precise approach taken by 
the Septuagint translators of Hebrew Scripture, who are also divinely inspired in their 
translation, not just translators but prophets and hierophants. The second-century 
Aquila became well known for literal translation of Hebrew Scripture (Fernández 
Marco 2000:109-22). Similarly, Jerome, in a letter to Pammachius (ep. 57.5), reserves a 
more literal style of word-for-word translation for Scripture, whose word order itself 
he considers a mystery. Jerome is in fact not entirely consistent in this matter, else- 
where accepting a less literal translation of Scripture (see Marti 1974:73-6), but his 
comments nonetheless demonstrate a concern for the dangers involved in rendering 
Scripture more freely. For Christian authors Scripture is divinely inspired, revelation 
not easily re-expressed in different versions, and literal word-for-word renderings could 
guard against heresies. 


PROSE PARAPHRASE OF SCRIPTURE 


The Christian practice of paraphrasing Scripture in commentaries and homilies for 
the purpose of biblical exegesis has a precedent in the Jewish tradition of Targumim, 
paraphrases of Hebrew Scripture in the vernacular (often Aramaic) that sought, fre- 
quently through expansion or addition, to explain the holy words of the Bible (see 
McNamara 2010). Understood inclusively as interpretative recasting of Scripture, 
paraphrase of the OT is in fact quite widespread in Jewish literature. It is employed 
with various degrees of fidelity to the scriptural source by Philo of Alexandria, for 
example at the outset of his allegorical commentary (leg. all. 1.1-30), where line-by- 
line quotation of Genesis 2.1-6 is interpreted through explanatory paraphrase (see 
Borgen 1997:125). Similarly, paraphrase of both the OT and NT is commonly used in 
Christian commentaries and homilies. For example, the second-century Melito of 
Sardis, in his metrical homily on Pascha, paraphrases the biblical story of Exodus, 
making use of both amplification and interpretative epithets (Exod 12.21-9; see 
Springer 1988:12-13). 
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A perspicuous example of scriptural paraphrase is provided by Gregory of Nyssa, 
who in his treatise On the Inscriptions of the Psalms speaks quite openly about his 
interpretative paraphrase ofthe beginning of Psalm 57 (58): 


'O mankind, what is it that you say and do? Do you speak of justice? Do you render 
your judgement with uprightness? For I indeed see that your hearts are upon the 
earth, and that every movement in your heart is a deed and not simply a thought. 
For, as soon as evil is mixed with the intellect, the deed is through the hands 
combined with the thoughts: For the sake of clarity (safeneias), paraphrasing a bit, 
I have thus set forth these words of the Psalm (57 (58) 2-3): ‘Do you then truly speak 
righteousness? Do you judge fairly, O sons of men? Indeed, in the heart you devise 
acts of lawlessness on the earth; injustice your hands braid? (Pss. titt. 77) 


Gregory here stays in many respects quite close to the Septuagint text, at times using 
identical vocabulary. On the other hand, he both adapts and expands upon his source 
text, emphasizing the relationship between thought and deed. Gregory’s choice of 
expression ‘the movement in your heart’ (éyxdpd.ov kívgua) finds an echo in his Homily 
on the Lords Prayer V (or. dom. 5; ed. Callahan 1992:68), where he similarly emphasizes 
the connection between body and soul in sin. Gregory is explicit about his exegetical 
purpose, indicating that he paraphrases the original text for the sake of safeneias 
(capnvetas), a term which generally means ‘clarity’ or ‘lucidity’ of expression but is else- 
where in early Christian authors also used specifically of interpretation or exposition of 
Scripture (see Lampe s.v. capyveia). 

Paraphrase is nowhere else as clearly marked by the author as an exegetical rhetorical 
technique as it is by Gregory of Nyssa, but it is a common device throughout early 
Christian homilies and commentaries, including in the Latin West. In the third century 
CE, Gregory Thaumaturgus produced in his Metaphrasis in Ecclesiastes an amplified 
paraphrase of Ecclesiastes, in which he develops his own interpretation ofthe text (see 
Jarick 1990; Blowers 2013:207-8). A striking example in Latin is provided by the 
fourth-century orator Gaius Marius Victorinus, a convert to Christianity, who in his 
commentaries on the Pauline Epistles employs a variety of paraphrastic techniques 
for the purpose of exegesis. On the formal level, paraphrase in Victorinus can be, but is 
not always, introduced by formulas of speech (‘he said’—dixit/inquit); it can be syntac- 
tically connected to the quotation of the verse commented upon but is at other times 
syntactically separate. The most prominent variation, however, in Victorinus para- 
phrastic technique is his use of two distinct paraphrastic voices: his own voice as 
commentator (ex persona Victorini), but also the first-person singular of the Apostle 
Paul (ex persona Pauli), in some instances switching from one to the other in the same 
sentence, thereby mingling Victorinus exegetical voice with the authoritative voice of 
the Apostle. This exegetical paraphrastic technique, which has been linked to the 
practice of rhetoric in schools, is employed also in Greek by St John Chrysostom and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia in their commentaries on Paul, as well as in the commentary 
on Paul ascribed (although of questionably authenticity) to St Ephrem (see Cooper 
2005:101-4, with earlier bibliography). 
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VERSE PARAPHRASE OF SCRIPTURE 


In the fourth and fifth centuries cE, there emerges a tradition of paraphrasing biblical 
texts in verse. These paraphrases use and adapt the language and metres of prominent 
pagan poetry, especially the epics of Homer and Virgil, to express the Judaeo-Christian 
content of Scripture. In Greek, two extensive Late Antique poetic paraphrases of 
Scripture survive: the fifth-century hexameter paraphrase of St John's Gospel by Nonnus 
of Panopolis, and a hexameter paraphrase of the Psalms based on the Septuagint (the 
Metaphrasis Psalmorum), which was in Antiquity attributed to Apollinaris of Laodicea 
but whose authorship is uncertain. His father, Apollinaris the Elder, is also reported by 
the fifth-century cE church historians Socrates and Sozomen to have rendered Scripture 
into tragic verse (Socrates, h.e. 3.16; Sozomen, h.e. 5.18). In Latin, prominent examples of 
early poetic biblical paraphrase are Juvencus’ fourth-century paraphrase of the Gospels, 
Paulinus of Nolas (carm. 7-9) paraphrase of Psalms 1, 2, and 137 (136), and his Laus 
Sancti Iohannis (carm. 6.1-26), based on Luke 1. 

The tradition of poetic biblical paraphrase must be placed in the broader context of 
Christian classicizing poetry, exemplified by Gregory of Nazianzus 17000 extant verses 
on Christian themes. In his poem on his own verses (carm. II.1.39), Gregory gives as one 
of four reasons for writing classicizing Christian verses their use as an educational tool 
for youth, seemingly a response to the edict of Julian the Apostate in 362 forbidding 
Christians to teach pagan literature. Apollinaris of Laodicea’s paraphrases of Scripture 
were in Antiquity similarly linked to Julian’s edict (see Simelidis 2009:24-30). Despite 
Julian’s short-lived interdiction, increased relevance within a school system founded on 
the study of pagan rhetorical and poetic forms was very probably a strong motivation 
for producing classicizing poetic paraphrases. More generally, the production and 
consumption of Christian classicizing poetry would have been pleasing and natural to 
a Christian cultural elite who had themselves been raised on the pagan classics, such 
as was the case with Gregory Nazianzus or Paulinus of Nola, the latter a student of 
Ausonius. It is important to note, however, that early Christian scriptural paraphrase 
is nota complete departure from what has come before. There was some precedent in 
Hellenistic Jewish literature: for example, a Jewish poet of the second century BCE, 
Philo the Elder, who was most probably an Alexandrian, composed a Greek hexameter 
poem on Jerusalem, one fragment of which seems to paraphrase the biblical episode of 
Abraham and Isaac in Genesis (see Faulkner 20142). In the first century CE a Jewish 
writer named Ezekiel treated the Exodus narrative in iambic trimeters in his Exagógé 
(see Lanfranchi 2006). 

As in the case of exegetical prose paraphrases of Scripture, early Christian poetic 
paraphrases vary in their fidelity to the scriptural model. Paulinus of Nola is very 
faithful to the original in his three prose paraphrases of the Psalms, albeit with some 
additional lines of exposition, but is much more free in his engagement with Luke in 
the Laus Sancti Iohannis, where one encounters considerable expansion and digression 
(see Green 2006:146-8). In the case of early Christian poetic paraphrase, in contrast to 
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prose paraphrase, exegesis is not the only motivation for the practice, in which an 
aesthetic value is recognized. The free-standing hexameter proem to the Metaphrasis 
Psalmorum describes a poetic programme to render the Septuagint prose back into 
verse (as in the Hebrew), on account ofthe fact that in the course of rendering the Psalms 
accurately into the prose of the Septuagint the grace (xápıs, 19) of the metre was lost. In 
the epilogue to his paraphrase of the Gospels, Juvencus also highlights the aesthetic 
value of his poetic exercise, pointing to the willing adoption of the ‘earthly ornaments 
of language’ (ornamenta terrestria linguae) by the divine law in his verses (4.802-5). 
Nevertheless, although aesthetic aims play an important role in such early Christian 
poetic paraphrases of Scripture, exegesis remains a central feature of the exercise. 

Discernment is required in determining what constitutes exegesis in these poetic 
paraphrases. Broadly understood, exegesis as explanation or clarification of a text is part 
ofany translation or paraphrase (see Sysling 2007:288 on the Septuagint and Targumim). 
The rendering of Scripture may therefore reflect common interpretative traditions and 
readings of Scripture without there being an active programme of exegesis on the part 
of the poet. Moreover, in the case of classicizing poetic paraphrase, in which a poet not 
only renders Scripture with some aesthetic aim but also must express the original in a 
strict metre and with archaic vocabulary, one should constantly be aware ofthe possibil- 
ity that divergence from the original might be due to poetic exigency. A model of the 
requisite judgement in these respects is Green's overview of exegesis in Juvencus 
(Green 2006:90-4, who highlights the distinction between implicit and explicit exe- 
gesis made by Róttger 1996:17-18). Jerome refers to Juvencus' paraphrase of the four 
Gospels as ‘nearly word-for-word’ (vir. ill. 84, paene ad verbum) and on the whole 
Juvencus remains very close to the scriptural original, but he does engage in theo- 
logical exegesis, whose sources, although unclear, seem to have included Origenist 
interpretations. For example, at 3.316-17, Juvencus expands Matthew 17.1 (the transfig- 
uration) to add emphasis to the passage of six days after which Jesus takes the apostles 
up the mountain with him: the six days are described by Juvencus as cycles of light 
passing across the turning sky (passus bis terna dierum | lumina converso terras 
transcurrere caelo), a poetic touch possibly meant to point to Origens view that the 
passage of six days here is a reference to creation (Green 2006:91). Later Sedulius 
(fifth-century) Carmen Paschale and Arator's (sixth-century) De Actibus Apostolorum, 
which are often called paraphrases, engage in much more extensive exegesis in their 
more liberal encounters with the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. Their exeget- 
ical focus and freedom with respect to the original are in fact so pronounced that it 
has been questioned whether they should rightly be categorized as paraphrases (see 
Green 2006:226-44 and 298-321). 

Nonnus of Panopolis fifth-century Greek hexameter paraphrase of St John's Gospel 
has a more overt exegetical programme than Juvencus paraphrase. It remains faithful to 
the sequence of events in the Gospel, but more freely adapts or expands upon the Gospel 
original than Juvencus. Nonnus' adaptations or expansions can in some cases be 
explained as poetic embellishments or may be due to the exigencies of the poetic form, 
but the exegetical purpose of the changes is very often clear. In the case of Nonnus, we 
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can also point to a specific exegetical source. It has been well established in the past 
century that Nonnus paraphrase in many instances follows the exegetical commentary 
of St Cyril of Alexandria on St John’s Gospel (see e.g. Livrea 1989:25 and passim). 
Influence of Cyril can, for example, be detected at Paraphrasis 20.82-3, paraphrasing 
John 20.18: Nonnus has Mary Magdalene tell the disciples that she has seen the resur- 
rected Christ shining in a divine tunic (a recollection ofthe transfiguration), an element 
that does not feature in the NT text, but corresponds to Cyril's discussion ofthe transfig- 
uration in relation to the scene that immediately follows in John 20.19, where Christ 
appears to the disciples (see Ypsilanti 2014330). Nonnus does not, however, always follow 
Cyril's views and is demonstrably engaged with the broader exegetical tradition: at 
Paraphrasis 18.92 [John 18.19], for example, Nonnus makes Annas the high priest who 
addresses Jesus (as does John Chrysostom), whereas Cyril takes the high priest to be 
Caiaphas (see Livrea 1989:91). 

The Metaphrasis Psalmorum, in comparison to Nonnus’ paraphrase of John's Gospel, 
is a much closer, often line-by-line rendering of its Septuagint original. Apart from fac- 
tors of authorial choice and style, this quality may have something to do with the stichic 
nature of the Psalms, which could have encouraged close correspondence to the hexam- 
eter: I have already mentioned above that the paraphrases of Psalms 1, 2, and 137 by 
Paulinus of Nola themselves remain very faithful to the original. Due to its close render- 
ing of the Septuagint text, the Metaphrasis Psalmorum has often been judged rather poor 
literature, supposedly lacking the finer literary qualities of the Nonnian paraphrase and 
engaging in exegesis in only the most limited of ways. Such a judgement is unwarranted. 
There is no doubt that the Metaphrasis is more reserved than Nonnus paraphrase, but it 
nonetheless exhibits careful attention to poetic composition and at times engages in 
quite extensive exegesis. With respect to literary aesthetic in the Metaphrasis, a good 
example is provided by met. Ps. 21.36-7:'raging greatly, they divided up my clothes, and 
cast lots as to who should carry off my garments’ (aAera Avoocovres éuoùs SdccavTo 
xvróvas,/ kai kàýpois mremáAaXUev, OTIS K ea TéTAG Kopicon), which paraphrases LXX 
21.18: ‘they divided my clothes amongst them, and cast lots for my garment (8veuepícavro 
Ta iuáTıd uov éavrots/ kai émi TOV iuatıouóv uov éBaAov KAjpov). It is notable that 
the poet adds ‘raging greatly’ (apleta lyssoontes; amera Avoocovres), which does not 
correspond to anything in the Septuagint. The verb lyssad (Avooác), however, is 
elsewhere used of mad dogs with rabies (see Aristophanes, Lys. 298, Aristotle, hist. an. 
60424), and thus both recalls and furthers verse 16 of the Psalm, where dogs, associated 
with wicked men, surround David (see further Faulkner 2014b:209-10). 

Itis also certainly the case that the author ofthe Metaphrasis Psalmorum is concerned 
with exegetical interpretation of the Psalms. The first nine lines of the paraphrase of 
Psalm 15 (16) interpret the first four verses of the Septuagint text in the following way: 


Septuagint (Rahlfs) Metaphrasis Psalmorum (Ludwich) 
QóAa£óv ue, kópie OT emt Gol Amica Apbite, ewe ppovpyoor, émei oú pev Aris éróxOns. 
etra TÓ Kupiw Kipwos pov eio), 2 etra Jed Baci ‘ob pev Üeós čmÀco povos: 


L7 ^n ^ > r; » DON Ae H > ^A» y > 4 > 
OTL TWV ayabav [LOU OU XpELAV EXELS. ovde yap "pere PWV ayabav em LOEVEAL auTos. 
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n Ro cie e EN, "EE, / 
TOLS AYLOLS TOLS EV TT) yn QUTOU 3 Onnrny OOLWV xPovious avEepynve yevéüMqv 
5 , , \ , PAS AR Tere ] a "— A 
eOavudotwoev TAVTA TA OeAjpara QUTOU EV QUTOLS. maphéuevos TLVUTOLOL pera op.ou uca Oupod. 5 
] , TY PM > , , o ; yos a 
erAnbivOyncav at aobéverar QUTCOV, 4 adpaviar mAnGovat, KAL EV Oquouv [31007 TANXNELAL: 
ee ee d on eee oY) ‘ , A 

LETA TaÛTA éráxvvav- àvópàv eùoeßéwv rayıvai Beßpíbaocı vocor. 

>n , n V UN m PRSE , , Ty , E E E 
OU HW ovvayayw Tas Ovvaywyas QUTWV eé ALLAT OOV vooqu qQovcov Golkwv, KAvolias Opewv ELS EV ayEtpw 

son A aaa a om E , € , sc , E 
ovde MW) penta TWV OVOULATWY QUTWV bua xeuMécov pov. ovvopa T €K mpariðwv, OU xetrear, MHvnooguac QUTCOV. 


Immortal one, protect me, since you are my hope. 

I said to God the king, “You are my only god, 

For you do not yourself have need of my goodness. 

He brought to light a wondrous generation of holy men in the land, 

Giving over to the wise amongst them the counsels of his heart. 5 

Weaknesses increase and are quick within them. 

Quick illnesses of pious men weigh heavily. 

Aloof from unjust blood, I will gather together their banquets, 

And their name I will recall with my heart, not (just) with my lips. (met. Ps. 15) 


Much of the paraphrase is indeed quite a close rendering of the Septuagint model. 
There are, however, some notable expansions or adaptations, which should not be 
dismissed as mere poetic embellishment: (1) lines 6-7 emphasize through repetition 
the quickness and expansion of illness and weakness indicated in the Septuagint; 
line 6 alone would have sufficed, but in line 7 the poet both repeats the fact that the 
weaknesses are quick and adds that these belong to ‘pious men’ (àvópàv eùoeßéwv). 
(2) Following this, line 8 paraphrases the Septuagint as ‘Aloof from unjust blood, 
I will gather together their banquets, not ‘I will not convene their bloody gatherings’ as 
seems to be meant in the Septuagint. (3) Finally, in line 9 the poet adds ^with my heart 
(èk mpamtdwyv), which is absent from Psalm 15.4: T will not make mention of their names 
with my lips’ (trans. NETS). 

In the Hebrew, there is an evident transition between verses 3 and 4, where verse 
3 refers to the pious people of God and 4 to idolaters (literally, those who seek after 
'another' [god]) whose illnesses increase. In the Septuagint, however, this transition 
from the pious to the idolatrous is not explicit, and the poet indicates with his emphasis 
on pious men that he does not read any transition from pious to impious men. As I indi- 
cated above, the language of line 8 in the paraphrase makes a positive statement out of 
the negative statement in the Septuagint: ‘Aloof from unjust blood, I will gather together 
their banquets’ for ‘I will not convene their bloody gatherings. The paraphrast is still 
speaking of the pious, whose banquets he will convene, banquets devoid of unjust blood. 
Indeed, this interpretation continues also in line 9, where the paraphrast makes the 
addition of ‘with the heart’ (êk 7pamidwv): the sense in the paraphrase seems to be not 
that the speaker will never bring to his lips the names of the unjust, but that he will 
recall the names of the pious ‘in his heart, not (just) with his lips: In this, the poet 
appears to have been influenced by the expression of Isaiah 29.13 (“The Lord said: these 
people draw near me; they honor me with their lips, while their heart is far from me 
[NETS]), which became well known through its citation on two occasions in the NT 
(Matt 15.8 and Mark 7.6). 
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This last example of variation, in particular, rather than betraying carelessness or 
mere aesthetic embellishment, demonstrates a relatively complex encounter with 
Scripture on the part of the paraphrast. Moreover, the particular interpretation can 
now be linked to Origens exegesis of the Psalm in his first homily on Psalm 15, dis- 
covered in Munich in 2012 (Cod. Gr. 314 Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, ff. 111—121; critical 
edition, Perrone 2015). Origen, like the paraphrast, indicates that in Psalm 15 (16).4 those 
whose weaknesses increased are the just people of God—in doing this he appeals to 
2 Corinthians for the concept that the just are strong in weakness. He then, as in the 
Metaphrasis Psalmorum, interprets in positive terms the negative expression of Psalm 
15 (16).4: ‘I will not convene their bloody gatherings’ becomes ‘It is necessary for me to 
gather together those whose infirmities were multiplied, who after this were quick: 
Following this interpretation, Origen then asks how Psalm 15 (16).4, ‘I will not make 
mention of their names with my lips' (NETS), can refer to those just men whose weak- 
nesses increased and who were saved by God, citing in his explanation Isaiah 29.13, the 
same verse which seems to have influenced the paraphrase (see further Faulkner 2019). 
The consistency with which the Metaphrasis Psalmorum paraphrase corresponds to the 
progression of Origens exegesis shows that, as in the other instances of early Christian 
paraphrase examined above, the poet of the Metaphrasis Psalmorum was himself 
invested in exegesis, a defining element of the genre. 


CONCLUSION 


Paraphrase of Scripture is a common practice in early Christian literature, whose 
development and features can be linked to pagan rhetorical and scholastic traditions of 
paraphrase. I have herein surveyed two principal categories of Christian paraphrase, 
prose and verse. Prose paraphrase is frequently employed in Christian commentaries 
and homilies as a tool for biblical exegesis, which allows the commentator to remain 
close to the authority and voice of the scriptural original, in some cases even adopting 
the voice ofthe original, while imposing a particular interpretation. There also develops 
in the first centuries of Christianity an elaborate tradition of verse paraphrase of biblical 
texts. These verse paraphrases have a clear aesthetic purpose, to render Scripture into 
the pleasing form of poetry, providing a Christian counterpart to pagan poetry. As we 
have seen, however, Christian poetic paraphrases of biblical texts also undertake exe- 
gesis, both implicitly and explicitly. 
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CHAPTER 13 


RICHARD A. LAYTON 


A catena (Latin for ‘chain’) is a form of biblical commentary produced by editing 
excerpts from previous exegetes. The editor made verbatim excerpts from source writings, 
arranged these selections to address the biblical text verse by verse, and identified the 
sources by either name or siglum. Compilations collected from earlier authorities, such 
as florilegia, were common in the ancient and medieval Church and employed in contexts 
beyond biblical exegesis. The catena form, however, is distinctive of Byzantine exegesis, 
flourishing as a widespread practice from the sixth to the sixteenth century. The catena 
has often been labelled as a genre' of commentary, but it can equally be understood as an 
exegetical technology that exercised an important function in Byzantine churches, 
monasteries, and schools. Catena manuscripts present three different formats to their 
readers. The ‘marginal catena presents the biblical text in the interior centre of the folio 
and surrounded on three margins by commentary. A second format provides lemmata 
spanning the entire page followed by comments on each verse. In the third format, the 
editor produced two parallel columns of text and commentary, following the model of 
ancient scholia commentaries (Dorival 1986-96:II.2-4). 

In lieu ofthe term ‘catena, a variety of titles for these collected excerpts is evidenced in 
the Greek manuscript tradition, with the label a collection of exegetical extracts’ (synagóga 
exégétikón eklogón) being among the most common (Devreesse 1927:1088f.). The earliest 
work titled as a catena is a compilation on the four Gospels produced by Thomas Aquinas 
at the request of Pope Urban IV (Devreesse 1927:1087). Thomas himself referred to the 
work as an expositio continua and the term Continuum served as the compilations initial 
title. The work’s designation as the Catena Aurea is first attested in 1321 and in following 
centuries the term catena became commonly used in Latin publication to designate 
anthologies of commentary on both biblical and classical texts. A number of catenae 
were published in print editions in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, primarily by 
Catholic editors seeking to vindicate the role of tradition in biblical hermeneutics in 
confessional disputes with Protestants (Mühlenberg 1989:16). 

Critical investigation into catenae began to take shape at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Hans Lietzmann (1897) urged study of catenae as a means to recover some 
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portion ofthe vast wealth of ancient exegesis that had not survived in direct transmission. 
Lietzmann and Georg Karo (1902) produced the first effort at a comprehensive catalogue 
of catena manuscripts to facilitate critical study. The Karo-Lietzmann catalogue also 
attempted to delineate a typology by which to classify catenae. The catalogue has 
been supplemented several times and the typology, although severely critiqued 
(Devreesee 1927; Richard 1956), continues to provide the basis for treatment of catenae. 

In keeping with Lietzmanns agenda, the Berlin Academy regularly incorporated frag- 
ments from catenae in its editions of the Griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller (GCS) 
series. In this context, the study of catenae was not an end in itself but a preliminary, 
albeit essential, task to support a comprehensive and critical edition ofthe Greek church 
fathers through the recovery of otherwise lost texts (Faulhaber 1899:vii; Reuss 1941:1V.1; 
Staab 1924:297). The definition of catena employed by such scholars corresponded to this 
conception ofthe task, so that as Karl Staab acknowledged, the combing ofthe manuscripts 
extended well beyond ‘pure’ catenae to other forms of compilation (Staab 1926:4). 

This ‘classical’ method encountered several obstacles (Dorival 1986:1.1-32). The sheer 
abundance of manuscript witnesses with diverse and overlapping collections of excerpts 
points to a ‘chaotic literary life marked by ‘divergences, contradictions, and discrepancies’ 
that complicates the editing of fragments (Lamb 2012:32). Gilles Dorival observes that the 
manuscripts themselves are not homogeneous, thus rendering the typology developed 
by Karo and Lietzmann of little use in classifying catenae and hindering the establishment 
of consistent editorial criteria for textual criticism (Dorival 1986:1.6). The recopying of 
catenae through the centuries resulted in compression, abridgement, adaptation, and 
rewriting of the source material, so that the accuracy of excerpts as witnesses to the 
original wording of their source material can be placed in doubt (Heine 1986). Despite 
these difficulties, this approach has borne much fruit (Reuss 1957; Reuss 1966) and without 
catena evidence, contemporary scholars would have limited access to the interpretative 
processes of critical ancient exegetes, including Origen, Evagrius, and, from the opposite 
pole of the hermeneutical spectrum, Diodore of Tarsus (Gehin 1987; Gehin 1993; 
Devreesse 1959). 

In contrast to the use of catenae to extract fragments for the production of critical 
editions of works transmitted in the direct manuscript tradition, Robert Devreesse 
(1927:1098) advocated an approach that takes into account the significance of the catena 
as an artefact in itself. A scholar should, he maintained, study a collection for what it is, 
without worrying about what it could yield. This more phenomenological approach 
stimulated investigation into the defining characteristics, lineages, and modes of trans- 
mission of individual catenae and the institutional practices and authority that supported 
the intellectual practice. Dorival’s four-volume study (1986-96) reconstructing a history 
of the Psalms catena throughout the Byzantine period marks a notable shift in method- 
ology, as does Lambs edition of the Mark catena (2012) that attempts to displace focus 
from an originating authorial consciousness to presentation of the catena as a collaborative 
and cumulative process of an ‘oper book. This alternative methodology also undergirds 
a different aim in textual editing. In contrast to the Berlin Academy's inclusion of catena 
fragments in the works of ancient authors, this line of scholarship aims to reconstruct and 
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publish the catenae of individual biblical books (e.g. Petit 1991-6; Auwers 2011; Hagedorn 
and Hagedorn 1994-2004; Leanza 1978; Lamb 2012). 

Study of catenae has focused on individual biblical books. Consequently, a history of 
the catena form is dispersed among accounts of individual anthologies in all their per- 
plexing variety. The earliest chronologically fixed point for the production of catenae is 
the activity of Procopius of Gaza (c.460/70-c.530/8), the ‘Christian sophist’ as he is 
frequently labelled in the manuscript tradition (ed. Metzler 2015:xiv). Procopius served 
Gaza as the head of its rhetorical academy for over thirty years, from the time of his 
appointment (probably between 491 and 495) until his death. He united longstanding 
classical rhetorical traditions with his own devout Christian piety and produced, in add- 
ition to his secular rhetorical works, massive commentaries on the Octateuch (except Ruth) 
and the books of Kings and Chronicles, and catenae on Isaiah (now lost), Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs. These collections were widely copied and at least some 
were present in the library of Photius at Constantinople (Bibl. 206-7). 

The exegetical anthologies attributed to Procopius carry the title ‘epitome of exegetical 
extracts’ (exégétikón eklogón epitomé), a designation which does not precisely define the 
activity of the editor or the character of the collection. The epitomes of Ecclesiastes and 
Song of Songs preserve identifying marks for the excerpted authorities. By contrast, the 
Octateuch commentary, also labelled as an epitome, does not differentiate individual 
authorities nor does it purport to present to the reader the original words of the authors, but 
has rewritten, summarized, and condensed the selections. Jean-Marie Auwers (2011:xvii) 
takes the term epitome to refer to the abridgement of a more ancient compilation. 
As Dorival (1986:1.54) notes, however, abridgement can occur either through rewriting of 
the excerpted material or through a culling of the excerpts without rewriting. As applied 
to these instances, the term epitome does not distinguish between these separate editorial 
activities, leaving open the question of how Procopius produced these works. In either case, 
however, it points to the prior existence of a catena, whether the epitomes descend from 
earlier now-lost ur-catenae or are themselves models for subsequent compilations. 

Procopius’ statement of procedure at the outset of the Octateuch epitome provides the 
most direct evidence for the existence of catenae in the early sixth century. In introducing 
his compilation, Procopius notes that the epitome does not represent his original plan: 


Previously, inasmuch as God had supplied the means in abundance, we gathered the 
explications of the Octateuch by the fathers and the others, collecting them from 
commentaries and various discourses. Since, however, the excerpts we selected were 
in their very own words, whether or not they agreed with one another, and since our 
volume was stretching beyond limit, I presently set out to reduce the composition to 
a convenient size. Consequently, it is necessary to say only once whatever is agreed 
to by all interpreters, and so that one text might appear from all of them, we have set 
forth the voices of all as if by a single speaker; and if an interpreter differs, we have 
expounded it briefly at the end of the passage. (Procopius, Gen.; ed. Metzler 2015:1) 


Procopius identifies his initial goal as the publication of an encyclopedic collection of 
exegetical selections by both acknowledged church authorities (the fathers) as well as less 
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institutionally validated exegetes (‘the others’), presenting the excerpts ‘in their very 
own words. This undoubtedly describes a catena. The project, however, ran aground 
because reproducing the exegetes’ own words resulted in a confusing repetition and also 
because the volume exceeded reasonable limits. The epitome allowed the editor/ 
commentator to abridge and organize the mass of comments into a concise and coherent 
whole, while simultaneously erasing the attribution to individual exegetical authorities. 
According to Procopius, the Octateuch epitome varied from a catena in that its purpose 
was to present a coherent, unified interpretation, while the effect of a catena would be 
quite the opposite in presenting multiple exegetical perspectives to the reader. Procopius 
introduction might suggest that his circle was responsible for the production of the 
catena that underlies the Octateuch epitome. Devreesse (1927:1103-1105) and Dorival 
(1986:1.99-115, following Gueraud and Nautin 1979:82-95) have been prepared to acknow- 
ledge Procopius as the inventor of the catena as a genre of biblical commentary. Francoise 
Petit, after cautiously developing her own position since 1971 (Petit, 1971:105-7; 1977:xx-xxi; 
1991:xxvii-xxx), expressly set aside the Procopian origins ofthe catena (Petit 1996:244f.; 
see also Haar Romeny 2007:180-2), tracing instead the roots of catenae to the activity of 
anonymous editors in the second half of the fifth century. The question is unlikely to find 
definitive resolution, but one could safely conclude that Procopius attests to a burgeoning 
practice in Syria-Palestine at the turn ofthe sixth century. 

Dating of catenae is an imprecise undertaking and outside of Procopius ambiguous 
testimony there is little evidence on which to establish a firm chronology for the early 
history of catenae. Tentative dates are most commonly proposed on the basis of source 
analysis, though Dorival (1986:1.42-96) has also integrated codicological study as a tool 
for constructing the history ofthe catena form in general. On the basis of source analysis, 
late fifth- or sixth-century dates and Palestinian provenance have been proposed for 
catenae on the Octateuch, the Solomonic books, and the Twelve Prophets (Faulhaber 
1899:38f.; Faulhaber 1902:6; Petit 1977:xxxiv-xxxvii). These catenae are notable for the 
wide number of sources extracted, use of the original wording of the authors, and the 
free use of exegetes who were regarded as heretical or subject to suspicion in some quarters, 
including Origen, Didymus, Apollinaris, Diodore, Theodore, and Theodoret. 

Catenae on almost all of the canonical Bible (excepting deutero-canonical writings) 
have also been identified as emerging in the sixth and seventh centuries, although the 
details are elusive in all cases. In a brief study that has proven seminal to subsequent 
research, Marcel Richard (1956) proposed that the earliest Psalms compilation, the massive 
"Palestinian catena, originated in the sixth century in separate editions of two and three 
volumes. Richard also posited a separate, near contemporary collection originating in 
Alexandria that he called a ‘Monophysite’ catena, arguing that it sought to advance a spe- 
cific theological position in responseto increasing pressure during the reign of Justinian. 
Dorival (1976, 1984) modified this scheme, proposing that a student of Procopius produced 
the Palestinian catena between 540 and 550 CE, thus placing the emergence ofthe Psalms 
catena somewhat later than the first series of catenae. Dorival (1986:27-9, 232-3, 297-9) 
further argued that Richard's second catena did not represent a militant effort to defend 
a ‘monophysite’ theology, but an enrichment of the original Palestinian catena at the 
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end of the sixth century to incorporate the now-lost commentary on the Psalms by 
Hesychius of Jerusalem. These two together formed the foundation of a Palestinian 
model that was paralleled by the development of Palestinian scholia collections, which, 
Dorival argues, had an independent literary history from the catenae and thus repre- 
sented a second stream of exegetical activity that only merged later under the auspices of 
Constantinopolitan scholars. 

Karl Staab took up the catenae on the Catholic and Pauline epistles. He concluded 
(1924:345-9) that the catena on the Catholic epistles developed in two stages between 
the sixth and eighth centuries, with the earlier stage aligning itself with the Christology 
of Severus of Antioch (d. 528). The second, later stage of this catena was investigated by 
Charles Renoux (1985-96) who published an edition of an Armenian translation of this 
catena from the twelfth century. Beyond providing a valuable witness to the extension of 
the catena form to Armenian exegesis, Renoux's publication also provided valuable evi- 
dence for reassessing the relationship of the Greek tradition of catenae with this collection 
of documents. Among other points, he confirmed that the attribution of the catena on 
the Catholic epistles to a certain Andrew' in the nineteenth-century edition of Cramer 
rested on unreliable manuscript evidence. Staab described a different process for the 
development ofthe catenae on the Pauline letters. The earliest evidence for these catenae 
dates to the seventh century (1926:273). The initial collection continued to be expanded 
and revised up to the time of Photius, after which it was eclipsed by a ninth-century 
compilation (known as Ps.-Oecumenius) that dominated Pauline exegesis for more than 
five centuries. This latter catena was distinguished by its primary, if not exclusive, reli- 
ance on Chrysostom and Theodoret as sources, a development that is paralleled in the 
Psalms catenae. 

Reuss (1941) identified two primary catena forms for the Gospels. The earlier of the 
two, his "Typus A, was titled as the ‘interpretation of John Chrysostom and consisted 
entirely in its earliest form of selections from Chrysostom’s homilies. This compilation 
of Chrysostom excerpts was not a catena in the ‘strict sense of the word’ (Reuss 1941:19, 154). 
Reuss dates this foundational compilation to the late fifth/early sixth century, and while 
not in itselfa catena, it provided the platform for a genuine catena in the seventh century 
by including selections from twenty exegetical authorities. The second catena ("Typus 
B’) Reuss regards as a genuine catena from its inception, which he dates to the beginning 
of the seventh century of unknown provenance (Reuss 1941:87). Reuss (1941:72-87) 
rejects the traditional attribution of Typus B to the otherwise unknown Peter of Laodicea 
and holds that its anonymous editor acted independently of the Chrysostom compilation, 
instead making extensive use of diverse primary sources, including Origen, Apollinaris, 
Severus of Antioch, and Cyril of Alexandria. Reuss (1941:139-41) judges that the catena for 
the second Gospel was composed with heavy dependence on the Chrysostom homilies 
on Matthew, the Typus A for Matthew, and rejects the attribution to Victor of Antioch as 
only witnessed by manuscripts from the sixteenth century. While Reuss holds that dating 
ofthe catena is very difficult to establish, he entertains the possibility that the sixth century, 
when the Typus A of the Matthew catena is first evidenced, also is the context for the 
Mark catena, as a conscious completion ofa compilation for all ofthe canonical Gospels. 
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As the above synopsis indicates, a single explanation for the origin of catenae is yet to 
be found; editors working in diverse centres with differing aims and sources produced 
an array of catenae, and even regularly incorporated other catenae into their own collec- 
tions. While the precise dating of the earliest catenae continues to be elusive, it is clear that 
by thelate seventh and early eighth centuries, producing such collections wasan established 
habit that continued to dominate Byzantine exegesis throughout the medieval period. 
Scholars point to several conditions that supported the rise and continued relevance of 
the catena form. The bitter theological disputes of the fifth century frequently involved 
appeals to the authoritative church fathers, which prompted the collection of florilegia. 
The earliest compilations of dogmatic extracts are attested in the middle of fifth century 
in connection with the Nestorian and Eutychian controversies (Devreesse 1927:1084f.), 
which may have also stimulated the separate collection of exegetical traditions. As did 
catenae, florilegia compiled traditional authorities, but where florilegia were marshalled 
to support the idea of a unanimity of tradition behind the editor' preferred theological 
outlook, catenae represented a spectrum of the Churchs outlook. Moreover, catenae could 
have a wider application than florilegia, which were targeted against a single opponent 
or doctrinal position. 

A second scaffold upon which catenae seem to have developed is the school practice of 
producing and employing scholia in the study of canonical authorities. Isolated scholia 
collections are attributed to Origen by Jerome (ep. 33), but the systematic use of scholia is 
first attested in fourth-century manuscripts relating to legal education (Lamb 2012:94-8). 
Scholia differ from continuous commentaries and homilies in that they do not interpret 
the text as a whole but intervene to explicate individual words or phrases. This results in 
two consequences in the relationship between the user and the text. First, it adapts 
readily to a format that presents the scholia in one column and the text in a second, so 
that the readers eye can easily scan between a scholion and the text under comment 
(Dorival 1986—-96:2.3-4). This created space in the scholia column for an editor to add 
supplemental glosses and comments from more than one authority, thus providing a 
natural expansion to a catena format. Secondly, unlike continuous commentaries and 
homilies, scholia presume that the reader is an individual engaged in close study of the 
text, thus allowing for the development of a format that is targeted to individual rather 
than groups of readers (or listeners). While the relationship between "scholia commen- 
taries and continuous commentaries' in the history of the catena remains uncertain, it 
does point to a general scholastic environment, as opposed to a liturgical one, as the 
context in which the catena emerged. 

The history of catena production is one of variety and proliferation, rather than trans- 
mission of a single model. Faulhaber (1902; see also Auwers 2011), for example, identified 
five principal types of catenae on Song of Songs alone, each of which employed a distinct 
(if overlapping) source base. No single author or institution controlled the shape in 
which the biblical text was catenized. It was a decentralized affair, based more on a scho- 
lastic culture than on the authority ofa single figure. Dorival (1984), however, points to a 
major transformation after the Arab conquest of Syria-Palestine and the destruction of 
the library in Caesarea, which eventually resulted in a shift of production of catenae to 
Constantinople. This shift, which Dorival dates to about 700, resulted in several changes 
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in both the sources used and the format of production. Constantinopolitan catenae 
reflect a shift from the wide range of authors in the earlier model to an overwhelming 
preference for John Chrysostom and Theodoret, with other authors reduced to supple- 
menting these bastions of exegetical orthodoxy. In terms ofthe format, Palestinian catenae 
are marked by both the anonymity of the editorial hand and the careful identification of 
authors cited. By contrast, in Constantinople there was an increasing tendency to combine 
the various sources into a single compilation, produced under the name ofa given teacher. 
This shift was accompanied as well by a practice of using previous catenae as sources for 
producing new combinations of collections, rather than the original commentaries, 
thus multiplying the possible forms while simultaneously distancing the catena from its 
original sources. 

As noted above, the original impetus for critical investigation of catenae stemmed 
from their potential to expand knowledge of ancient Christian writings. This goal need 
not imply appreciation for the catena form itself. Modern historians have mustered little 
enthusiasm for the catena (e.g. Moreschini and Norelli 2005:2.705-12). Simonetti 
(1994:113f.), for instance, regards the appearance of the catena as a symptom ofa serious 
decline in Christian learning that was pandemic in the Christian East from the middle 
ofthe fifth century. He judges it as ‘beyond doubt, that the very popularity of the catena 
'contributed not a little to the decline in the use of complete commentaries of many 
authors and so to their disappearance (Simonetti 1994:114). Even specialists occasion- 
ally disavow any intellectual regard for the catena. Faulhaber (1902:vii) deems the catena 
as the most unedifying phenomenon in the history of exegesis. 

In recent decades, scholars have grounded their assessment with more attention to 
the historical context in which catenae emerged. Petit sees in the anonymous activity 
of the fifth-century editors a scientific objectivity and a broader openness to diverse 
exegetical discourses that stand in stark contrast to the bitter theological disputes ofthe 
early Byzantine period. Dispute was not the aim of the catenist, as opposed to the compiler 
of florilegia. Instead, the editor sought 'to inform, to transmit the exegetical tradition in 
its plurality, to permit comparison of interpretations' (1996:243f., a position echoed by 
Haar Romeny 2007:180). Petit's championship of the catena as a tool of scholarship 
remains a minority position. Others have sought to discern subtle ways in which the editor 
could direct theological formation without occupying explicit positions. Richard (1956) 
and Lamb (2012) conclude that editors could embed distinct ideological tendencies 
in the selection and organization of excerpted authors, which supports the possibility 
that catenae were employed to underwrite contested theological platforms, somewhat 
analogously to florilegia (thus diminishing the distance that Devreesse attempted to 
interpose between the two). Secondly, as Uthemann (1996) documents, even when 
heretical authors are cited, they are domesticated. Thus, while Evagrian scholia are 
preserved voluminously in the catenae they simultaneously mute his exegetical voice. 

Lamb (2012) identifies this strategy as a means to implement the increasing effort to 
control exegesis in the Byzantine empire, especially during the reign of Justinian (527-65), 
suggesting that catenae reflect wider trends in the Byzantine quest for unity under 
orthodoxy. Unlike the doctrinal conflicts of the fifth and sixth centuries, however, the 
catenae did not attempt to define a precise orthodoxy, but to set boundaries on permissible 
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exegesis through the dissemination of approved teaching tools. From this perspective, a 
catena defined the spectrum of legitimate interpretative diversity while modelling gram- 
matical approaches to exegesis and grounding the students in a normative historical 
tradition. Importantly, for Lamb, the catena is not a ‘textbook, but a template open to 
intervention and adaptation in different settings at different times. In this way, the 
catena form sought to operate within a system of orthodox control without becoming 
rigid and impermeable to development. Lamb’s assessment can help to account for not 
only the emergence of the catena, but also provides insight into the endurance of this 
distinctive practice of the Byzantine Church, which helped to reinforce both school and 
imperial authority as constructed on the sturdy platform of revered authorities. 
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CHAPTER 14 


LUKE DYSINGER, OSB 


SENTENCES IN CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
AND EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


EARLY Christian collections of exegetical sentences (gnomai or logoi) represent the 
adaptation and Christianization of an established pagan literary genre. Classical antholo- 
gies of concise gnomai took different forms and had a wide variety of applications. One 
genre was the pedagogical chreia often found on ostraca and discarded papyrii that 
ranged from simple copybook-phrases used to teach writing and grammar, to more 
advanced collections for students of rhetoric. Intended for still more advanced students 
were the scholia, literally ‘marginal annotations, anthologies of succinct commentary 
on cited texts by revered authors such as Homer, Pythagoras, and Plato. Of particular 
interest to early Christians was a third genre consisting of ethical gnomai, collections of 
succinct moral aphorisms such as the Stoic Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, the Neo- 
Pythagorean Chreia of Clitarchus, and the Pythagorean Sentences. These were often 
arranged in intriguing thematic clusters intended to stimulate intellectual reflection 
and to serve as guidebooks for ethical behaviour and moral improvement (Cribiore 
2005:167, 201-4; 1996:316). Christian adaptation of this genre was influenced by biblical 
wisdom sayings, especially the sapiential literature of the OT. Early Christian fascin- 
ation with the genre of ethical gnomai is perceptible in the "Ways of Light and Darkness’ 
of the late first-century Letter of Barnabas (19.1-21.1) and the Didache (1.1-6.1). These 
‘ways contain pithy admonitions, commandments, curses, and biblical citations that 
echo NT paraenesis, and probably served in ritual pre-baptismal catechesis. 

More developed Christian anthologies of gnomai include the Sentences of Sextus and 
texts by Evagrius Ponticus and Maximus Confessor. They contain brief proverbs, parables, 
commandments, and makarisms (beatitudes), ranging from succinct statements or alle- 
gorical definitions to more developed rhetorical questions, syllogisms, and contrasts or 
comparisons. Sometimes these anthologies contain clusters of sayings grouped together 
as interpretations of and meditations on a biblical text, thus constituting a genre of biblical 
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exegesis. Often the only discernible difference between exegetical sentences and biblical 
scholia is the format of the collections. In scholia the explicated text is generally given, 
with commentary following or artfully arranged around the cited text. In collections of 
sentences the underlying biblical text is implicit and left to the reader's intuition. 


THE SENTENCES OF SEXTUS 


The earliest example of overt Christian adoption of the classical genre of ethical gnomai is 
the Sentences of Sextus (Sextou Gnomai), an eclectic anthology of neo-Pythagorean and 
neo-Platonic maxims, reworked and expanded by an anonymous second-century 
Christian editor. Origen attributed these 451 sentences to a certain ‘wise Xistus (Latinized 
as Sextus); their authority was significantly enhanced by Rufinus, who described Sextus 
as a Christian martyr and bishop of Rome, a claim Jerome vehemently rejected. Jerome 
claimed that the author was clearly a pagan, and that Rufinus had attributed the text to the 
bishop-martyr in order to give it an impressive Christian pedigree (Jerome, ep. 133.3). 
Nevertheless, they were widely read and quoted by patristic and medieval authors in both 
East and West (Pevarello 2013:10-35). Rufinus praise of both their form and content is typ- 
ical: 'In each briefline one discovers vast clarification, so powerful that a sentence of only a 
single line could suffice for a lifetime of training’ (Rufinus, Praefatio). Many of these 
gnomai are traditional moral maxims that would have been congenial to both 
Christians and pagans, such as: sent. $41, "Whatever you honour most will have con- 
trol over you'; $56, 'Reflect on good things so that you may also do good things: 
Others, as Chadwick notes, ‘could have had no other origin than a Christian author; in 
that they allude to baptismal promises and/or creedal formulas (ed. Chadwick 1959:139). 
Chadwick identified nineteen sentences he considered certainly Christian (ed. 
Chadwick 1959:139-40). Wilson has catalogued forty-four that 'rely on biblical 
sources (trans. Wilson 2012:25-6). 

Some of these Christianized sentences can be considered exegetical insofar as they 
explicate or presuppose a specific biblical text. Of these, many are clustered in related 
chains that interpret sayings of Christ concerning sexual morality and wealth. The relevant 
biblical sayings are not cited, but are rather alluded to and expanded as philosophical 
aphorisms. Thus Jesus command to cast away the offending member (Matt 5.29-30 and 
18.8-9) is restated in altered form: 


$12 Neither eye nor hand nor any such member sins, but rather the one who makes 
bad use of hand and eye. 


$13 Any member of the body that incites you to act against temperance (sophronein)— 
cast it away; for it is preferable to live temperately (sophronos) without the member 
than be destroyed along with the member. (Sextus, sent.) 


Whereas Jesus’ original admonition emphasizes the need to avoid sin altogether, Sextus 
has recast this ethical teaching in traditional philosophical language, applying it to the 
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classical virtue of temperance (sophrosune). In a later chain of sentences on sexual morality 
Jesus’ description of committing adultery in the heart (Matt 5.28) is restated and expanded 
to include other sins of thought: 


§233 Know that you are an adulterer if you so much as think of committing adultery. 
And let your attitude be the same about every sin. 


On the subject of dispossession, Sextus has linked Jesus’ directive not to withhold one’s 
shirt (Luke 6.29) to the command to render unto Caesar what is his (Matt 22.21). Sextus 
does this through sentences that allude to Jesus’ praise of poverty (Luke 6.20, 16.22) and 
his admonitions concerning the use of worldly things (Luke 16.9): 


$17 Let your neighbour take away everything except your freedom. 

$18 A wise person lacking property is like God. 

$19 Make use of worldly things only when it is necessary. 

$20 Be careful to pay back to the world what is of the world, and to God what is of 
God. 


Thus for ‘Sextus’ exegetical sentences serve the purpose of transforming familiar collec- 
tions of philosophical gnomai into Christian pedagogical and catechetical texts. 


EVAGRIUS PONTICUS 


The patristic author who makes most extensive use of collected exegetical sentences 
is Evagrius Ponticus (345-99). Simultaneously venerated as an Egyptian desert father 
and reviled as an ‘Origenist, he received his early ecclesiastical training in 
Cappadocia with Basil of Caesarea and in Constantinople with Gregory Nazianzen. 
In Jerusalem he joined the monastery of Melania the Elder and Rufinus, whose 
friendship and assistance he retained throughout the last decade of his life, which he 
spent in the Egyptian hermit-colony of Kellia. Given the emphasis in Egyptian 
monasticism on reciting and memorizing sacred Scripture, it is not surprising that 
the largest part of Evagrius literary output consists of scholia on the books of Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes. These scholia, stripped of the biblical text they explicate, 
reappear throughout his other writings, sometimes as collections of ‘chapters’ (keph- 
alaia) or sentences (gnomai/logoi), but also within his longer narrative treatises 
where they comprise spiritual proverbs and allegorical definitions, often clustered in 
thematic chains of varying length. These adapt classical models of virtue, vice, and 
contemplation to the needs of Christian ascetics, effectively translating or ‘encoding’ 
elements from his model of spiritual progress in biblical terms (Stewart 2003:258-69). 
His writings represent a pedagogy in which exegetical sentences initially augment, 
but eventually come to replace classical collections of gnomai. 
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Like ‘Sextus, Evagrius was familiar with the classical genre of sentences. He edited two 
alphabetical collections of moral proverbs, Maxims 1 & 2 (Sinkewicz 2003:229-31), in which 
he intersperses his own reflections with citations from the sentences of Sextus, Clitarchus, 
and Pythagoras. His maxims often presume the reader's familiarity with biblical texts: 


Maxims $1.3 Be towards everyone, as you want everyone to be [towards you] 
(cf. Matt 712). 

Maxims $2.17 One who makes just speeches is a drinking-cup of cold water (cf. Matt 
10.42). 


Two additional collections consist entirely of exegetical sentences. Often combined 
together in manuscript editions as Thirty-Three Chapters (Sinkewicz 2003:224-7), these 
contain a series of allegorical definitions. The first sixteen are entitled "Definitions ofthe 
reasoning souls passions, and appear to be Evagrius response to a suggestion by Origen 
that it would be valuable for someone ‘with the leisure to do so’ to make a list of the ill- 
nesses with which malefactors are threatened in the Bible, in order to show that these 
refer allegorically either to the soul's vices or to the suffering it is forced to endure 
(Origen, princ. 2.10.6) Thus Evagrius interprets diseases mentioned in Leviticus 13-22 
and Deuteronomy 21-32 as symbols of maladies that afflict the soul, such as (cap. 1-33): 


$4 Blindness (Lev 21.18; 26.16) is ignorance in the intellect that fails to devote itself 
to the virtues of the praktiké (ascetical practice) and the contemplation of creatures. 


$5 Paralysis (Lev 21.18) is immobility of the reasoning soul towards the virtues of 
the praktike. 


Other maladies for which Evagrius offers spiritual definitions include: jaundice (Lev 26.16); 
convulsive back-spasm (Deut 32.24); gangrene (Lev 26.16; Deut 28.32); urethral discharge 
(Lev 15.4-33); leprosy (Lev 13.8-37; 14.3-57); dementia (Deut 28.28); crushed testicles 
(Lev 22.24; Deut 23.1-2); nasal deformity (Lev 21.18); mutilation of the ears (Lev 21.18); 
dumbness (Isa 35.6); and lameness (Lev 21.18). 

The remaining exegetical sentences in this collection are extracted from his Scholia on 
Proverbs and define creatures and substances mentioned in Proverbs 30.24-8, such as 
ants, hedgehogs, locusts, lizards, roosters, goats, leeches, and the elements of earth, fire, 
and water. The following are typical (cap. 1-33): 


$17 The ant (Prov 30.25) is an ascetical (praktikos) human being who gathers his 
nourishment in this present age. 


$33 Young eagles (Prov 30.17) are holy powers entrusted with striking down the impure. 


In other collections such as the Sentences for Monks and Sentences for Virgins Evagrius 
intersperses exegetical sentences with spiritual maxims crafted to resemble biblical 
proverbs. Here the arrangement of gnomai is not determined by the progression of 
themes in underlying biblical texts, but rather by Evagrius’ model of spiritual progress. 
The reader is expected to ponder and puzzle out subtle interrelationships between 
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individual sentences and thematic chains and to associate them with stages of spiritual 
growth (Driscoll 1994:48-72). Three texts, Praktikos, Gnostikos, and Kephalaia Gnostica, 
were written as a trilogy intended to introduce and provide an experience of his ascetic 
and contemplative pedagogy. In these as in other texts he encourages the reader to use 
his gnomai as a starting point for engaging in specific forms of speculative medita- 
tion (cap. pract. Prol.; Gnost. 26, 28; keph. Gnost. 1.67, 4.89, 6.77). The first book of the 
trilogy, Praktikos, describes ethical and spiritual failings, and prescribes remedies for 
obsessions and compulsions categorized according to the eight principal tempting thoughts 
(logismoi) of gluttony, lust, anger, acedia, sadness, vainglory, and pride. The second, 
Gnostikos, teaches allegorical exegesis of the Scriptures and contemplation of creation 
as an aid to spiritual guides and teachers. The third, Kephalaia Gnostica, is a deliber- 
ately enigmatic exercise book for monastic contemplatives. It contains 540 gnomai, 
mysteriously arranged ‘according to the six days of creation (Evagrius, keph. Gnost. 
6.90) in intertwining chains of sayings. Of these, 28 are exegetical sentences taken 
from his Scholia on Psalms, chiefly allegorical definitions of biblical terms, such as 
‘lyre and ‘harp’ (Ps 91.4): 


§6.46 The lyre is the praktiké soul moved by the commandments of Christ. 
$6.48 The harp is the pure mind moved by spiritual knowledge. (keph. Gnost.) 


Sometimes his association of contemplative maxims with biblical themes is fairly 
straightforward, as in his interpretation of ‘sabbath rest’ as the soul’s willingness to 
refrain from speculation on mysteries beyond the realm of nature: 


$4.44 The Sabbath is the reasoning soul’ rest, whereby it is naturally made not to 
cross the limits of nature. 


In other gnomai, such as the following exegetical sentence concerning Jesus’ transfigur- 
ation (Matt 17; Mark 9; Luke 9), Evagrius is deliberately enigmatic and invites his reader 
to meditate on obscure metaphysical themes: 


$4.23 Moses and Elijah are not the Kingdom of God, if the latter is contemplation 
and the former the saints. How is it, then, that our saviour, having himselfa spiritual 
body, after promising to show the disciples the kingdom of God, shows them Moses 
and Elijah on the mountain? 


Throughout the Kephalaia Gnostica he interweaves chains of exegetical sentences that 
are enigmatic, sometimes to the point of incomprehensibility, such as the following 
gnomai on the spiritual meaning of circumcision. These clearly presume the reader's 
familiarity with symbolic and numerological conventions that are difficult to unravel, 
and may refer to texts and traditions of interpretation that have not survived: 


$4.12 Intelligible circumcision is voluntary separation from the passions for the sake 
of acquiring the knowledge of God. 
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$5.83 We have found that all the circumcisions are seven: four of them are of the 
sixth day, one of them of the seventh day, and the others of the eighth day. 

$6.6 Just as the knife circumcises the sensible Jew, so the praktike circumcises the 
intelligible Jew, he whom Christ symbolically called the ‘sword he has cast into the 
world' (Matt 10.34). 

$6.7 Ifthe eighth day is the symbol of the resurrection, and Christ is the resurrection, 
those therefore who are circumcised on the eighth day are circumcised in Christ. 
$6.66 The knife of stone (cf. Josh 5.2) is the teaching of Christ our Saviour, which 
circumcised with knowledge the mind that is covered by the passions. 


Thus although Evagrius was unquestionably familiar with the moral-ethical genre of 
exegetical sentences typified by ‘Sextus, his own approach makes much more extensive 
use of typology and allegory. 


THE APOPHTHEGMATA PATRUM 


Recent scholarship has highlighted many similarities between the ‘Sayings of the Desert 
Fathers’ and the older philosophical collections of moral aphorisms on which the 
Sentences of Sextus and Evagrius sentences are modelled (Larsen 2008). It might thus be 
expected that the genre of exegetical sentences would be well represented in these collec- 
tions, which condense into brief maxims the wisdom of revered fourth- and fifth-century 
Egyptian and Palestinian monks. However, this is not the case. Explicit references to or 
citations from the Scriptures are comparatively rare in these collections, and sayings that 
cite the Bible bear little resemblance to the exegetical sentences of Sextus or Evagrius. 
There is no interest whatever in typological or speculative interpretation of the Bible in 
these texts: when Scripture is cited it is generally as a proof-text, used solely in the literal 
sense, justifying the action or teaching of an abba. Of the relatively infrequent instances 
where scriptural references occur in the apophthegmata, the following are typical: 


A brother asked him: "What shall I do?’ And he said "When Abraham entered the 
land of promise, he built for himself a grave, and bought the land as a burying-place 
for his posterity. And the brother said to him: "What burying-place is meant?’ And the 
old man said: ‘A place of weeping and sorrowing. (Apophth. Patr. [Lat. Syst.] $3.13) 
Abba Antony said: ‘Now I do not fear God, rather I love him: for love drives out fear. 
(John 438). (Apophth. Patr. [Lat. Syst.] $17.1) 

He [Antony] also said, “Nine monks fell after many labours and were overwhelmed 
by spiritual pride, because they relied on their own works and, being deceived, did not 
pay proper attention to the commandment that says, "Ask your father and he will 
tell you”’ (Deut 32.7). (Apophth. Patr. [Gr. Alph.] Antony $37) 


Blowers has observed that the apophthegmata belong to the ancient literary genre of 
aporiai, or questio-responsio, which highlights the spiritual authority of the sage and 
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which already had a rich heritage in Christian literature. The exclusively pragmatic 
emphasis of the apophthegmata and the refusal of the abbas they portray to speculate on 
biblical texts may reflect an increasing sense of the importance of the monastic teacher's 
own logia, even above Scripture itself (Blowers 1991:27, 37-9). 

Recent scholarship has suggested another possible explanation for the absence of 
Evagrius type of exegetical sentences in the Apophthegmata. Although they purport to 
describe monastic doctrine of fourth-century Egypt, these collections were not compiled 
until the mid-to-late fifth century. It is clear that they were significantly redacted, probably 
in the wake of doctrinal controversies. The question arises whether these collections 
more clearly reflect the pedagogy of the desert fathers or that of their subsequent devotees, 
since the editors appear to have been anxious to present revered monastic authorities as 
having conformed to their own, later orthodoxies (Larsen 2008:21-3; Rubenson 2013). 

Whether one regards the Apophthegmata as reflecting the theology of Evagrius' con- 
temporaries or that of their later editors, it is clear that after Evagrius the art of creating 
new exegetical gnomai and arranging them according to classical models fell rapidly 
into decline. From the mid-fifth century there is also a discernible shift from the produc- 
tion of original biblical exegesis to preservation of what was regarded as authoritative 
interpretation from the past. Exegetical works increasingly took the form of anthologies 
and catenae, ‘chains’ of extracts from sermons, commentaries, and exegetical scholia 
attributed to trusted authors (see the chapter by R. A. Layton in this volume). 


MAXIMUS CONFESSOR 


The last patristic author to make significant use of purposefully arranged exegetical 
sentences is Maximus Confessor (c.580-662). One of the greatest Byzantine theologians of 
the seventh century, his spiritual writings and treatises against monophysite and mono- 
thelete Christology constitute a significant part of the theological patrimony of the Eastern 
Churches. Unlike the tradition reflected in the Apophthegmata Patrum, Maximus was 
eager to cite and interpret the Scriptures at multiple levels, literal, moral, and allegorical. 
His goal has been summarized as the desire 'to maximize the salvific value ofevery passage 
of scripture for the monastic life’ (Blowers 1991:56). He frequently employed the ‘question- 
response genre of teaching and he adopted from Evagrius Ponticus the literary genre of 
centuries, collections of 100 chapters (kephalaia) on a particular theme. In his writings the 
fading genre of exegetical gnomai is still discernible, however his kephalaia are generally 
longer and more detailed than the gnomai of Sextus or Evagrius. Scholarship concerning 
Maximus has tended to emphasize his opposition to the 'Origenist' theology that so 
troubled the monks of Palestine during the so-called ‘second Origenist crisis’ of the 
sixth century and resulted in imperial and conciliar anathemas against both Origen and 
Evagrius. However, it may be more accurate to say that one of Maximus' goals was to 
explain, to correct where necessary, and to supply a semi-definitive interpretation of some 
of Evagrius more obscure sentences (Thunberg 1985:18-21). In the Centuries on Love 
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Maximus quotes and explains (although without attribution) texts by Evagrius, including 
gnomai from On Prayer and Praktikos. In his Centuries on Knowledge Maximus regularly 
reproduces and expands texts from Evagrius’ Praktikos and Kephalaia Gnostica, including 
several passages cited in this chapter. 

In $36-47 of the First Century on Knowledge Maximus reinterprets Evagrius gnomai 
concerning the mystical significance ofthe sabbath and circumcision. To Evagrius brief 
definition Maximus adds the notion of multiple sabbaths, as well as the biblical ‘sabbath 
of the land’ (Lev 25), which he calls the ‘sabbath of sabbaths: This enables him to incorp- 
orate Evagrius brief sentence into a progressive definition of different sabbaths: 


$37 Sabbath is the detachment of the rational soul which has by practice completely 
thrown off the marks of sin. 

$38 Sabbaths are the freedom ofthe rational soul which by natural contemplation in 
the Spirit has put down this natural activity oriented toward sensibility. 

$39 Sabbaths of Sabbaths are the spiritual peace of the rational soul which, having 
withdrawn the mind even from all the more divine principles which are in beings, 
dwells entirely in God alone in a loving ecstasy, and has rendered itself by mystical 
theology totally immobile in God. 


Thus Maximus creates a context for Evagrius’ exegetical sentence concerning the limited 
capacity of the reasoning soul and the necessity for desisting from certain kinds of con- 
templation. He places Evagrius sentence within a model of spiritual ascent, itself derived 
from Evagrius but significantly modified. In the Praktikos and in many other works 
Evagrius analysed and described the ascetical struggle against temptation that leads first 
to natural contemplation, then to contemplation of the divine nature. However, Maximus’ 
final step, loving ecstasy...immobile in God; is his own creation: for Evagrius the term 
ekstasis generally denotes confusion or madness. In a similar way Maximus renders 
Evagrius obscure gnomai on circumcision more comprehensible by locating them within a 
schema of progressive spiritual ascent: 


$40 Circumcision is the soul’s putting off of its disposition of being affected by 
becoming. 

$41 The circumcision of circumcisions is the total loss and stripping even of natural 
movements of the soul with respect to becoming. 


In a similar way, Evagrius enigmatic question concerning the symbolic significance of 
Moses and Elijah at the Lord's transfiguration is reshaped by Maximus from an encour- 
agement to meditation into an elaborate discussion of spiritual progress, contemplation, 
and eschatology. 


The one who is instructed for a time about the reason of the monad fully recognizes 
as well the reasons of Providence and judgment associated with it. Thus he judges it a 
good thing, as did St. Peter, that three tents be made by him for those who appear, that 
is, the three ways of salvation: virtue, knowledge, and theology. The first one requires 
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the practice of courage and chastity, of which the blessed Elijah is a figure. The second 
is the righteousness of natural contemplation which the great Moses showed in his 
life. The third is the pure perfection of wisdom which the Lord revealed. Tents are 
spoken of because there are other appointed places better and more distinguished 
than these which those who are worthy will receive in the future. 

(Maximus, cap. theol. 1.16; trans. Berthold 1985:151) 


Here Maximus has effectively responded to Evagrius invitation to puzzle out the symbolic 
meaning ofthe Transfiguration cited above (keph. Gnost. 4.23) by identifying Elijah with 
the virtues (i.e. asceticism), Moses with natural contemplation, and Christ with wisdom. 
This extended explication of the Transfiguration highlights the fact that although exegetical 
gnomai may be found in Maximus kephalaia, his goal is less to create new sentences than 
to explain obscure ones. In general, his chains of gnomaiare not intended to evoke specu- 
lative meditation, as in Sextus or Evagrius. Rather, Maximus embeds exegetical sentences 
within longer kephalaia, or positions them together with his explanatory kephalaia in 
order to clarify whatis otherwise obscure. 
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AND HOMILIES 
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WENDY MAYER 


WHEN we approach the question of how ‘the Bible’ was interpreted in catechetical 
instruction and preaching in the context of the early Christian world, two methodo- 
logical issues immediately arise: (1) both media were oral and performative (Stókl ben 
Ezra 2014:107), and (2) there is a significant gap between delivery/performance and the 
written versions that survive (Lipatov-Chicherin 2013). Further, the early Christian 
world itself was diverse and we are dealing with orality and performance across a 
range of languages and cultures. Additionally, scholars have insisted upon distinctions 
between preaching and catechesis. Although both were primarily concerned with 
instruction, the audience of the latter, in theory, constituted a restricted subset of the 
former. Another difference between the two is that preaching took place within, whereas 
catechetical instruction transpired outside of, Christian worship. Yet, there are ques- 
tions about the validity of these distinctions. As Daniel Stókl ben Ezra (2014:106-7) 
points out, there is considerable fluidity across these boundaries when we consider 
liturgical ritual or performance itself as a verbal/non-verbal text. So he describes the 
'catechetical homilies' of Cyril of Jerusalem as a text (an orally performed but subse- 
quently written homily) over a (performed baptismal) ritual over (more or less stand- 
ardized, written biblical) texts. In this sensethe biblical texts and the images drawn from 
them by Cyril are intertextually present both at the performance of baptism and beyond 
the rite whenever the biblical texts themselves were subsequently read or performed. 
When we look at ritual and biblical text in this light the boundary between catechesis 
and homily is further complicated. The interchangeable use by modern scholars of the 
terms ‘catechetical homily’ and ‘catechetical lecture’ itself both reflects the fluidity of 
the boundaries between the two genres and indicates the uncertainty and perhaps con- 
fusion among scholars concerning their precise audience and setting. The gap between 
the surviving written versions of homilies/sermons/catecheses and their original, orally 
performed version has contributed to that uncertainty and confusion. From the per- 
spective of biblical interpretation, all of these factors are a cause for celebration rather 
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than despair, in that they reveala rich variety of ways in which, via these media, the Bible 
was interpreted. They also challenge us to think expansively about what interpreting the 
Bible meant for early Christian communities. 

The aim of this chapter is to draw out the fluidity, richness, and strength of the 
relationship between biblical interpretation and preaching/catechetical instruction in 
the first Christian centuries in light of these methodological issues and current 
approaches to them. First, a number of aspects of that relationship are explored. Focus 
then turns to what ‘the Bible meant in the context of the two media and to the challenge 
presented by the variety of ways in which interpretation was conceived. 


AN INTIMATE RELATIONSHIP 


Scripture and the Origins of Preaching/Catechesis 


Amongst scholars there is general consensus that the origins of Christian preaching/ 
catechesis go hand in hand with the transformation ofa particular body of texts into the 
authoritative word of God. There is also consensus that this development owes much to 
this movements Jewish origins. In fact, the close relationship between the growing 
authority of the specifically Christian Scriptures and the interpretation of the same in 
Christian instruction has led scholars to see continuity with Jewish synagogue practice 
(e.g. Harrison 2013:146; Winter 2012; Siegert 2008). Where scholars differ, however, is in 
precisely what that continuity meant. While most talk uncritically about 'synagogue 
preaching —interpretation of the Torah and Prophets within a liturgical setting—as 
a natural antecedent, Annette von Stockhausen (2008) cuts through these assumptions 
to question whether in the Hellenistic era there was any preaching in synagogues at 
all. Here she draws a careful distinction between preaching and synagogue teaching 
(midrash), which took place in a cultic building but in a non-cultic context. While the 
latter was indisputably part of Hellenistic Jewish practice, the evidence for preaching 
as a pre-existing element in synagogue worship is exceedingly slim. Von Stockhausen 
is inclined to view instruction about the meaning of Scripture during worship as original 
to Christianity. 

Some scholars have predicated a less direct relationship between Jewish and 
Christian practice in regard to preaching, as opposed to catechetical instruction, which 
could be perceived as a Christian form of midrash. For Alistair Stewart-Sykes (2001 
cf. Mayer 2008:569) the origins of preaching lie in the need to test the prophetic message 
(the dominant form of communicating divine revelation), as a result of which Scripture 
became increasingly linked to prophecy. In this respect Scripture functioned as an 
external guarantee of prophetic validity. In the process, the techniques of scrutinizing 
prophecy became transferred to Scripture itself. This development took place initially 
within a household setting (the locus of early Christian worship), and was quite separate 
from preaching in the synagogue (which he assumes to have existed) or from the practices 
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of the Hellenistic philosophical schools. In time, and side by side with the increase in 
status accorded the scriptural canon and the increasing dominance of Scripture over 
prophecy, the households themselves developed into scholastic social organizations, 
with the result that the models of communication current in the synagogue, and to a 
lesser extent in the Hellenistic schools, came to influence how the word of God was 
communicated. All of these processes occurred unevenly in different regions within the 
first three centuries, but are viewed by Stewart-Sykes as underpinning the development 
of moral exhortation and scriptural exegesis, which emerged as normative elements in 
the preaching of the fourth century. His model, which avoids arguing for preaching as a 
completely novel development, offers a plausible explanation for how scriptural instruc- 
tion might have developed organically within, as well as outside of, a liturgical setting. 
At the same time, in regard to the origins of preaching, the interpretation of Scripture is 
held by Stewart-Sykes to be a necessary and integral element. 

This view differs from that of scholars who hold the Christian homily to exhibit 
Jewish and ‘pagar influences, but to be ultimately a unique genre (see Merkt 1997:76). 
It also differs from those who view Christian preaching as an activity that developed in 
parallel with, and was modelled on, the public preaching of Hellenistic moral philo- 
sophers (Maxwell 2006:11-41; cf. Harrison 2013:142-3). Whereas scholars who assume 
the existence of synagogue preaching give priority to the Jewish influences, the latter 
give priority to influences from Graeco-Roman philosophy and rhetoric. This latter 
approach does not deny the centrality of the interpretation of Scripture to preaching, 
but allows for its adscription to an additional set of factors. Just as the decentralization of 
Jewish worship resulted in the development of synagogal practices, the dispersal of the 
philosophers following the destruction of Athens (88-86 cE) led to the rise of doxography 
(the recording of authoritative earlier philosophical opinions and tenets) and an accom- 
panying commentary tradition (Sedley 2003). This second development is linked to the 
emergence of a new conception of authority, justified by the theory of ‘ancient wisdom 
(Boys-Stones 2001; Van Nuffelen 2011 and 2014:345), in which, on the predication ofa pure, 
original body of thought that existed in the past and which had progressively been cor- 
rupted or lost, the task of the philosopher became its extraction or recovery. Christianity's 
early self-identification as a philosophy (Van Kooten 2010:6-9; Karamanolis 2014) 
indicates that, as a model, neither the rise of the synagogue within the Jewish diaspora 
nor the rise of the doxographic tradition within the philosophical diaspora— both of 
which were developing at the same time that Christianity emerged—can be ignored. 
Where this second development has direct relevance for the connection between scrip- 
tural interpretation and preaching/catechesis lies in the continuity between not just 
Christianity and (especially, ethical) philosophy, but also their respective instructors. 
In parallel with moral philosophers of this same period (see Gill 2013), over the first 
four centuries CE a particular strand of Christian preachers viewed themselves explicitly 
as psychagogues (trainers of souls) concerned with the virtuous life, spiritual happiness 
(divinization), and soul-therapy. Examples include Clement of Alexandria (White 2008), 
Origen (Torjesen 1986), Gregory Nazianzen (Elm 2012:166-76), John Chrysostom 
(Mayer 2015), and Augustine (Kolbet 2010). Together with the Jewish practice of midrash, 
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this philosophic inheritance informs the holistic nature of the catechetical and homiletic 
programme, in which instruction in the truths or wisdom collected in Scripture and 
their application to the moral formation of the human being are indivisibly entwined. 


Two Genres or One with Fluid Boundaries? 


Whether an individual was being inducted into the basics of Christian ‘philosophy’ 
(catechesis) or instructed more broadly and deeply in its beliefs and practices (via 
preaching), it is widely assumed that instruction encompassed two basic, interrelated 
strands: the perfection/divinization of the human person (morality); and Christianity’s 
Scriptures and their central truths (Rylaarsdam 2014:9-10; Harrison 2013:134-5; 
Gavrilyuk 2007:18; van den Hoek 1997:70). From this point of view the primary distinc- 
tion between catechesis and preaching concerns the level of instruction rather than its 
purpose (psychagogy)—the one introductory, the other aimed at advancing the student's 
spiritual progress. 

From this we can see that from the point of view of genre there is greater blurring 
between the categories homily and catechesis than we might suppose. Where a clear 
distinction has been drawn by scholars it concerns location, that is, where each kind of 
instruction is thought to have taken place. As noted above, the catechetical lecture is 
thought to have transpired in a non-cultic context, whereas the homily was delivered in 
a liturgical setting. In the case of both, however, evidence concerning their respective 
settings only becomes clear in the fourth century. It is also the case that the setting of 
worship and the shape, size, and leadership of Christian communities changed from the 
second to the fourth centuries (e.g. Lampe 2003; Stewart 2014), and that these changes 
were, until at least the mid-fourth century, often local, inconsistent, and sporadic. 
Regional issues, like language and culture, and the urban-rural divide, were contribut- 
ing factors. When we consider catechetical instruction and preaching over the first four 
centuries or in different regions of the Mediterranean world we should thus look for 
diversity, rather than uniformity in practice (Gavrilyuk 2007:16). Additionally, when it 
comes to where biblical instruction fitted into the process by which an individual was 
inducted into the Christian religion (that is, at the introductory level), we are hampered 
by the fact that the bulk ofthe evidence (and scholarship) concerns the rites of initiation 
themselves, rather than the period of instruction that preceded them (e.g. Jensen 2012; 
Hellholm et al. 2011; Ferguson 2009). One final complicating factor is that there were, 
generally speaking, two different categories of catechumen. The first included all who 
had nominally adopted Christianity, but had not yet undergone the rite of baptism and 
were thus excluded from participation in the Eucharist. The second comprised a subsec- 
tion of that group—those catechumens who had enrolled in a process of instruction 
required before admission to the rite of baptism. The evidence for the length of that 
period of instruction and its precise nature and setting varies, but when scholars talk of 
catechetical lectures they usually are referring to the instruction delivered to this second 
category of catechumen. Together, these factors have implications for how we think 
aboutthe interpretation of the Bible in both the catechetical and the homiletic setting. 
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Some of these difficulties are overcome if we view catechesis and preaching as forms 
of the same genre that could be expressed differently at different times in response 
to local factors. Scholarship generally holds that in the second and third centuries at 
Alexandria, for instance, instruction (to both categories of catechumen?) may indeed 
have been in the form of lectures that took place outside of a liturgical context in the 
mode of a philosophical school, in some cases even delivered by laymen. Scholars 
agree, however, that this practice was not representative (Gavrilyuk 2007:63-162; van 
den Hoek 1997; Harmless 1995:39-51). Asa religion in the minority, the circumstances of 
individual communities in individual regions, like North Africa, Rome, or Antioch, dic- 
tated the specifics of how preliminary instruction was effected. Harmless (1995:51-6, 58) 
further points out that once Christianity was imperially endorsed and becoming Christian 
became politically and economically advantageous, the sheer numbers necessitated a 
variety of shifts in catechetical practice. The fact that these changes, which again were 
expressed diversely, went hand in hand with what he calls an ‘epidemic’ deferral of bap- 
tism (Harmless 1995:59) raises the question of just how many catechumens attended and 
were exposed to the catechetical curriculum required for baptism. We should rather 
expect that, for this period at least, the majority of catechumens received instruction via 
the homily (Harmless 1995:56). In this respect it may well be that in the fourth century 
there was little real variance in the number of second-category catechumens and that 
what changed was rather the make-up of the homiletic audience. This has implications 
for the task of the homilist, in that, of those in attendance, first-category catechumens 
may have outnumbered Christians who had been baptized and instructed in the more 
mystical aspects of Christian ritual. This issue of how to instruct an audience versed in 
Scripture and its truths at a variety of levels was readily addressed by the psychagogic 
method embraced by Augustine and John Chrysostom (Kolbet 2010; Rylaarsdam 2014), 
and is consciously reflected on by them and other preachers in homilies of this period. 
On the other hand, in the fourth and fifth centuries homilies were delivered that are 
explicitly catechetical (e.g. by Cyril of Jerusalem, John Chrysostom, and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia). That this catechetical instruction took place in a liturgical context raises 
the question of whether the second-category catechumens, and in the week following 
baptism the neophytes who were its focus, were present among a wider audience. The 
content of the homilies would thus constitute a refresher course for those already bap- 
tized. If this was the case, it also raises the question of how the presence of first-category 
catechumens was managed. On those occasions was the catechetical homily preached in 
addition to a homily addressed to the general audience? 


Where the Bible was Encountered 


Regardless of how distinct or blurred the boundaries between catechesis and preaching 
in reality were, the final point to be made here is that for the majority of the laity, regardless 
of gender, age, or social status, these media, along with the scriptural lections and psalm- 
singing that preceded the homily (Olivar 1991:516-18), provided their sole exposure to 
the Bible. As István Czachesz (2010:3) points out, consulting a text, biblical or otherwise, 
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was not straightforward in the early Christian centuries, and when one discussed a text, 
even in a small group, that discussion required that the text itself be held in the participants’ 
memory. This is because the physical constraints of book production made it difficult to 
locate a passage within a text or to jump from one passage to another. Moreover, the 
dissemination of the new Christian Scriptures initially as individual books, whether in 
scroll or codex form, meant that only a few private individuals would have possessed all 
of them. Because of these constraints, the way in which the individual books of the new 
Christian Bible were retold, discussed, and interpreted in catechetical instruction and 
homily would fundamentally have shaped the laypersons memory of them. In terms of 
exposure to the Bible and its truths as instructive for the Christian way of life, when we 
arrive at the fourth century in which baptism was often deferred, preaching, even more 
so than catechetical instruction, was the filter that mediated the Bible for the majority 
(cf. Harrison 2013:148). As we will see in the final section ofthis chapter, the oral character 
of both media in concert with their pedagogical agenda in turn played a significant role 
in directing how that mediation came to be expressed. 


WHICH BIBLE? 


If preaching was the filter that mediated the Bible for the majority, then precisely what 
Bible was filtered through preaching becomes a critical issue. This is perhaps an obvious 
point when we consider the history ofthe formation of the biblical canon and its role 
in the construction of Christian ‘orthodoxy’ and ‘heresy, but a point that nonetheless 
needs to be made. Here we will simply supply a few examples to highlight the plasti- 
city of the Bible mediated through preaching (and, by extension, catechesis) in the 
first five centuries. 

In the North African context, the differences between the Vetus Latina, the earliest 
Latin translation/s of the Greek Septuagint, and the Vulgate, the revised translation of 
the Bible in Latin produced by Jerome in the late fourth century, were sufficient for the 
latter to be adopted only slowly throughout the West, while some communities, like the 
Donatists, clung to use of the Vetus Latina as pure and original. In this regard, citation 
(and thus interpretation) of the Vetus Latina became a distinguishing feature of both 
Donatist preaching and catechesis (Dossey 2010:163-7). Additionally, not all Bibles 
contained the same books—the Syriac NT originally did not contain the general epistles 
or Revelation; the early Ethiopic Bible included the Ascension of Isaiah, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, 1 Enoch, Jubilees, and the Paralipomena of Jeremiah (Piovanelli 2013:90)— nor 
were all of the books that Bibles did contain considered worth citing or expounding. 
Bearing in mind what did not survive among his works and the problems of defining 
his genuine corpus, John Chrysostom, for instance, with regard to books of the NT, in 
his homilies only rarely cites Revelation or the general epistles (James, Peter, John, Jude) 
and, ofthe Gospels, exhibits only passing interest in Mark, but places great emphasis on 
all ofthe "Pauline epistles (among which he includes Hebrews) (Krupp 1984). In the case 
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ofthe Pauline material, this is because he was holding up Paul as an example of both the 
ideal interpreter of God's word and the ideal ascetic (Rylaarsdam 2014; Heiser 2012). 
As asceticism became a significant focus for preachers of the fourth and fifth centuries, this 
dictated the biblical books to which homiletic audiences were repeatedly exposed, 
particularly, Genesis, the Pauline letters, and ‘pastorals, all of which contained key texts 
on sexuality (Clark 1999). As a final comment, not a few homilies preserve and cite 
scriptural agrapha (e.g. Dolbeau 2003). These are sayings (logia) attributed to Jesus and 
other fragments of extra-canonical material that do not otherwise survive. In this sense, 
homilies/catechesis in their written form are an important witness to the diversity ofthe 
shape and content of ‘the Bible in which the members of a local community were being 
instructed at a given point in time. 


A MULTIPLICITY 
OF INTERPRETATIVE MODES 


The definitive book on the diversity of ways in which interpretation of the Bible was 
performed in preaching/catechesis across the early Christian world has yet to be written. 
The few specific studies that have been produced suggest, however, the expansiveness 
of the modes of interpretation. In this latter regard we are talking less about what a 
focus on rhetorical technique or exegesis has to tell us, although these play a role (Harrison 
2013:136-42, 151), than about how the recent introduction into the study of early 
Christianity of theories of narrativity, listening and reception, intertextuality, and text- 
ual communities, to name but a few, open up the ways in which we observe ‘the Bible 
being communicated in these fundamental media. 

We have already referred to the work of both Kolbet and Rylaarsdam with regard to 
the psychotherapeutic pedagogical techniques borrowed from Hellenistic moral phil- 
osophy that informed the preaching of both John Chrysostom and Augustine. For both 
Augustine and Chrysostom, just as the creed in which catechumens were instructed 
summarized Scripture (the history of salvation brought about through the incarnate 
Word), so Scripture played an intimate and essential role in the training of souls within 
a more expansive, holistic, sacramental programme. On love of God as the source of 
human renewal communicated through Scripture, Kolbet (2010:192) writes that in 
Augustines homiletic practice Scripture was no deus ex machina that could mechanis- 
tically heal the soul, but rather held ‘a necessary place within the organic whole of God's 
larger economy, which includes the entire ecclesial life of the Church’ It was the Holy 
Spirit's use of the whole sacramental life ofthe Church, baptism and Eucharist included, 
that extended the Word's healing presence into the world. Rylaarsdam (2014:52-3) like- 
wise argues that love is at the centre of the changed way of life required by God and his 
message and that Chrysostoms divinely derived adaptable homiletic therapy directed 
towards the soul coheres seamlessly with his theology and is larger than just preaching. 
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‘His sacramental reading of the adapted words of Scripture has continuity with his 
theories of revelation in creation and of the eyes of faith, which see beyond the physical 
elements in baptism and the Eucharist’ (Rylaarsdam 2014:101). For Chrysostom and 
Augustine, listening to preaching and listening to Scripture constitute a seamless whole, 
which is in turn indivisibly linked to participation in the sacramental life of the Church. 
On this basis, all oral spiritual instruction, whether it matches what we might categorize 
formally as biblical interpretation or not, is by definition scriptural instruction. 

Carol Harrison (2013:134-5) draws this idea out more fully when she talks of the 
‘theatre of the Church’ in which the laity were ‘key players in the regular re-enactment of 
the narrative of the faith in the liturgy’ of ‘Augustine's basic intuition that it is Scripture 
[interpreted and communicated via teaching and preaching] that shapes and identifies 
Christian culture’ and of how in the process it was not just the listeners who were trans- 
formed. Rather, ‘Scripture too was transformed as its images, stories, people, and events 
became part of early Christian imagination through the daring and creative improvisa- 
tions and extemporizations of its preachers. Stókl ben Ezra (2014:108) offers a related 
insight when he writes that 'any production of a play and each of its performances are 
necessarily interpretations of the original text, and, in a certain respect commentaries 
on it or rewritten versions of it. While he goes on to discuss biblical lections rather than 
homiletic scriptural allusions, scriptural language, citation of Scripture, or telling of 
biblical stories, the implication is the same—that the performance is itself an interpret- 
ative act. Pamela Jackson (1991) argues that this was precisely the way in which Cyril of 
Jerusalem understood the role of Scripture in relation to his catechetical task. Cyril 
retold and narratively performed biblical texts, allowing Scripture to teach its own 
truths, rather than employing his own speculative explanation (exegesis). This experi- 
ential approach to Scripture, which included drawing listeners into the biblical narrative 
and activating their visual and olfactory as well as aural senses (Jackson 1991:448-9), 
is a precursor to preachers like Amphilochius of Iconium and Severian of Gabala. The 
two provided highly imaginative, dramatic interpretations of encounters between 
biblical actors that included substantial fictitious dialogue (Kecskeméti 1993, 1996), 
in the latter case often with a particular doctrinal slant. Regardless of the accuracy of 
Marco Conti' tentative reading of the account as allegorical (Conti 1998:34-5), Potamius 
of Lisbon’s graphic multi-sensory homiletic retelling of the raising of Lazarus can be 
seen as another example. 

To put this in perspective, homilies that contain what is traditionally identified as 
scriptural exegesis—that is, in which a biblical passage is explained to the listener verse 
by verse allegorically, literally, or typologically—are abundant. A large number of hom- 
ilies by John Chrysostom and Origen on individual books of the OT and NT exemplify 
this verse-by-verse interpretation (cf. Sheridan 2012 regarding conformity and diversity 
in later Coptic practice). Cyril, however, offers yet another way in which Scripture is 
interpreted performatively without being done so explicitly. In the mode of later florilegia, 
he carefully compiles lists of scriptural testimonia, which are intended to reveal or sup- 
port a particular truth collectively (Jackson 1991:435-6, 438-42). In this case the listener 
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is directed towards a particular truth, but it is up to Scripture itself to make that truth 
evident. Whereas there can be a typological element to the use of such testimonia, the 
primary intent is, however, not exegetical in any traditional sense. The use of Scripture 
in this sense has a different purpose from proof-texting, being directed towards moral 
transformation. As Morwenna Ludlow (2012) argues in the case of Origen, we should 
look beyond even the more obvious employment of exegesis in preaching to how the 
meaning of Scripture is communicated in a way that calls for the listener's imitation 
and personal transformation (for an earlier expression of this idea, see Torjesen 1986). 
In his homilies, as opposed to his written commentaries, she finds, Origen is concerned in 
particular with personalizing and re-presenting Scripture, to the extent that as he quotes, 
paraphrases and expounds the Brides words in his Homilies [on the Song of Songs]’ he 
not only imprints them on his hearer’s minds but ‘performatively makes the Bride's 
words his own’ in the hope of making them the listener’s own, too (Ludlow 2012:57). 
In this sense preaching is not just about Scripture; rather, in the process both preacher 
and listener are drawn into and become participants in it. 

These approaches call us to embark on a complete reframing of what we think inter- 
preting the Bible means in the context of preaching/catechesis. We are only just beginning 
to understand how the oral and performative communication of Scripture in preaching 
shapes memory, or arouses affect or imitation, or feeds into pre-existing narrative struc- 
tures (Czachesz 2010:2-10). What we can say at this very preliminary stage is that if we 
accept that early Christian scriptural interpretation was directed in those media towards 
effecting the transformation of the whole human person, then the interpretation of 
Scripture is something that extended beyond reasoned explanation to engage both 
preacher/teacher and listener alike in a multi-sensory and multi-layered experience. 
The holistic way of looking at biblical interpretation promoted by preachers like Origen, 
Augustine, and Chrysostom offers an additional challenge. It calls us to extend our 
sights beyond the liturgical context to consider the way in which the Christian person 
was transformed (or not) through hearing the truths of Scripture communicated in 
spiritual instruction—that is, to view the life of the Christian person itself as embodied 
biblical interpretation. 
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CHAPTER 16 


JEFFREY WICKES 


EARLY Christian culture built itself in relation to Scripture.’ Christians imitated it, 
rewrote it, penned public speeches and sermons on its basis, inscribed its words on 
personal objects, and depicted its scenes artistically. They also used the words of 
Scripture to construct their liturgical songs, hymns, and prayers. The earliest Christian 
communal prayer was itself scriptural, as the Psalms and biblical Odes were recited as 
the prayers of the gathered Christian community, a liturgical practice attested by the 
third century (Schneider 1949: 28-65). In the Gospel of Luke, Mary, upon receiving her 
cousin Elizabeth benediction— Blessed are you among women, and blessed is the fruit 
of your womb!’—immediately breaks into a poem, the Magnificat, itself modelled on a 
poem from the OT (1 Sam 2.1-10). The author of Colossians exhorts his audience to 
sing ‘psalms and hymns and spiritual songs with thankfulness in your heart to God’ 
(3.16). In the second century, in one of the earliest non-Christian testaments to the 
practices of early Christians, Pliny the Younger informs Trajan that Christians meet 
regularly to ‘sing songs in turn to Christ as to a god’ (Epistula ad Trajanum 96.7). And by 
the fourth century, the Spanish pilgrim Egeria was singing her way across the eastern 
Mediterranean Christian landscape (see chapters 24-49 of Diary of a Pilgrimage). 

Roughly twenty years ago, Frances Young noted that, in assessing early Christian 
exegesis, the genres of exegesis were as important as the content they embedded— that, 
in varying degrees, genre had a determinative effect on the exegesis that an author would 
produce (Young 1997:217-47). The genres of poetry and hymnody that developed in the 
Late Antique Christian world were as self-consciously literary as any other early Christian 
genre. In the Greek world, in the sophisticated poems of Gregory of Nazianzus and the 
Metaphrases of Apollinarius and Nonnus, Christian authors deliberately negotiated 
their pagan literary past (see Andrew Faulkner's chapter in this volume). By writing 
Christian poems in classical verse, they sought to claim that past for Christianity. The 
cultural backdrop of the hymns and poems that would emerge in the Syriac world is 
much hazier, but the literary features of the work are patent. 


1 I would like to thank Blake Hartung and Jacob Prahlow for their help in gathering sources and 
constructing the bibliography for this chapter. 
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How did these hymns and poems interact with Scripture? In what way did they 
exegete, recycle, and represent it? Most introductory studies of early Christian poetry 
and hymnody note the importance of the biblical Psalms and Odes for the poetic genres 
that would begin to emerge in the early Christian world. But, on the whole, these studies 
are not focused on the exegetical characteristics of hymnody per se, but on the historical 
and literary features of the hymns. In this chapter, I would like to chart the relationship 
between Scripture and early Christian hymnody in two ways: first, I suggest a typology 
forthe way early Syriac and Greek Christian poetry and hymnody developed in response 
to Scripture, beginning in the early period with a scripturally imitative and allusive use 
of Scripture, and developing in the third and fourth centuries into a genre that reflected 
upon Scripture in a more self-conscious fashion. Second, I examine some of the 
exegetical characteristics of that Christian hymnody that developed during the fourth to 
seventh centuries. 


DEFINING HYMNODY AND EXEGESIS 


What is an early Christian hymn or poem? And what role does exegesis play in early 
Christian poetry and hymnody? Both of these questions become much easier to answer 
after the fourth century. In the writings of Ephrem the Syrian (d. 373), the Christian 
hymn takes on the specific form of a sung, metred work—one that comes to draw on 
Scripture in very clear, concrete ways. At that point, in the fourth century, we can begin 
to speak ofa recognizable genre of Late Antique hymnody. In the early period, however, 
a hymn can be difficult to define. Scholars have yet to agree on a definition for "hymn 
that unites the vast array of hymnic literature in early Christianity. Some suggest its 
primary characteristic is doxology, while others argue that a hymn must be a sung, 
metred work, performed in a religious context (for a concise survey, see Lóhr 2014:161-3). 
For the purposes of this chapter, I define 'hymn' or ‘poem’ simply as an early Christian 
piece of literature that is usually metred, and intended to be performed (typically sung 
or chanted) in a religious setting. 

What about exegesis? Traditionally, the commentary—in which an author distinguishes 
clearly between a base text and his own comment upon that base text—has functioned 
as the exegetical genre par excellence (Fraade 1991:1-2). But much of early Christian 
literature engaged in acts of exegesis without embedding this exegesis in commentary 
form. In early Christian hymnody, reflections upon Scripture were woven into reflec- 
tions upon broader theological and liturgical themes, and these in turn were woven back 
into the scriptural narratives. At the same time, we can trace the gradual emergence of 
something we might call ‘exegetical hymnody': hymnody which, while using Scripture 
freely and imaginatively, nevertheless signalled clear base texts from which meanings 
were drawn. In the earliest hymnic literature—what I refer to below as exhibiting imitative 
exegesis—the boundaries between text and commentary are blurred. Later, however, in 
the works of Ephrem the Syrian and his successors, it becomes much easier to identify 
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base scriptural texts and the interpretations that follow from these base texts. These 
works draw meaning from Scripture, yet, unlike the commentary, their goal is not simply 
to clarify the earlier scriptural text, but to use this text to build new literary works, which 
speak to new theological and social situations. 


IMITATION AND EXEGESIS 


Outside of Scripture, the earliest Christian hymns arose in the early Christian literature 
known as the ‘apocrypha, or ‘pseudepigrapha;, but are also paralleled in that literature 
known as the Dead Sea Scrolls. (Alikin 2010:215-23; Gordley 2007:41-2, 109-10). Some of 
these works, such as the hodayot hymns of Qumran, are explicitly hymnic, and almost 
certainly liturgical (Davila 2000:5-12). Others, though written in prose, embed hymns of 
varying lengths (see e.g. Protevangelium of James 3.1-3 and 6.2, the Acts of Thomas 1.6-7, 
2.27, 5.50, and 9.108-13, and the Acts of John 94-6). One of the most remarkable pieces of 
early Christian hymnody occurs in the work known as the Odes of Solomon. 'The Odes 
are a mysterious collection that only came to light about 100 years ago. Probably written 
in Syriac in the second or third century, they nevertheless exist, in addition to Syriac, in very 
old Greek and Coptic recensions (Drijvers 1984:3; Lattke 2009:3-11). The Odist delivers 
these non-metred, poetic works in an allusive, nearly ecstatic style, even speaking at times 
as the person of Christ (Odes 28, 41, 42). The Odes’ relationship to Scripture is difficult to 
define. On the one hand, they betray a clear knowledge of basic early Christian data—the 
virgin birth, the crucifixion, and the ascension (see e.g. Odes 19 and 28)—and frequently 
seem to echo loosely the Gospel of John (Charlesworth 1972). Yet, they never quote 
Scripture, or comment upon itin concrete and identifiable ways. The Odes, like most ofthe 
hymnody of this period, would be better characterized as imitative and allusive, using 
language in a way that sounds scriptural, but without referring to scriptural texts in any 
obvious way (on the distinction between exegesis and allusion, see Sommer 1998:16-17). 

The origins of the liturgical hymnody that would develop in the fourth century are 
obscure, but these pseudepigraphal works representan early stage in the development of 
the genre. Alongside these works, we can also see the origins of specifically exegetical 
hymnody in the second-century sermon known as the On Pascha of Melito 
(Wellesz 1943:41-52). Melito was a prophetic leader, possibly bishop, of Sardis in Asia 
Minor, in the second century (d. 190). The genre of On Pascha has been a cause for ser- 
ious debate. Originally seen as a homily, it has come to be understood more accurately 
as a liturgical text betraying both Haggadic homiletic patterns and Graeco-Roman 
rhetorical techniques (Stewart-Sykes 1998:112-13). The first forty-six stanzas of the work 
function as a basic retelling of Exodus 12. Stanzas 47 to the conclusion then reveal to the 
audience the significance of this narrative. 

Though non-metrical, many aspects of On Pascha resemble the hymnic literature that 
would emerge in Syriac during the fourth century. The work constructs long rhythmic 
sequences: ‘He is law, in that he judges. | He is word, in that he teaches. | He is grace, in 
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that he saves. | He is father, in that he begets. | He is son, in that heis begotten' ($9). It also 
utilizes polarities and juxtapositions: . . . the mystery of the Pascha | is both new and old, 
| eternal and provisional, | perishable and imperishable, | mortal and immortal ($2). 
From its outset, On Pascha situates itself in relationship to Scripture in a very direct way. 
The work begins, “The Scripture of the exodus of the Hebrews has been read, and the 
words of the mystery have been declared: Melito presents Scripture as fulfilled in the 
passion of the Lord, but that event as celebrated in the context of the gathered commu- 
nity: “You have heard the narrative of the type and its correspondence: hear now the 
confirmation of the mystery' (pass. 46). 

We do not know exactly how the liturgical hymns ofthe fourth century and later drew 
on this early literature—they do not quote it or allude to it in any explicit way. But this 
literature offers the remnants of the hymnic forms that were in the air of the eastern 
Mediterranean in the period before authors such as Ephrem and Romanos. While their 
relationship and apparent reception of this literature was organic, other factors led to a 
more conscious reflection on the role of hymns in the worshipping community. 


HYMNS AND HERESY 


In 1961, the eminent Byzantine musicologist Egon Wellesz suggested that, during the 
fourth century, Christians ceased writing individually composed hymns because these 
works had become too closely associated with heresy (Wellesz 1961:146-7). Indeed, 
there seems to have developed in the fourth and fifth centuries an increased Christian 
awareness of the possible danger of newly composed hymns. The primary sources for 
this relationship are Ephrem’s Hymns against Heresies, the Canons of the Council of 
Laodicaea, and the Ecclesiastical History of Sozomen. 

In the 53rd hymn ofthe cycle Against Heresies, Ephrem takes on the literary remains 
of the third-century speculative Christian philosopher Bardaisan (on Bardaisan, see 
Drijvers 1966). Bardaisan's only surviving works are prose, but Ephrem tells us that 
he wrote 150 psalms, in imitation of David. Ephrem likewise suggests that, through the 
sweetness of his songs, Bardaisan was able to confuse simple people, who liked the tunes 
and thus became attached to their heretical words (Griffith 2006). In later historiograph- 
ical sources, Ephrem’s words would be dramatized and narrativized, to argue that 
Ephrem only began to write hymnody because of its heretical associations, in order to 
refute heresy (Amar 2011:74-84; Brock 1985). But Ephrem’s own words themselves are 
ambiguous: he accuses Bardaisan of imitating David, and bemoans the fact that his 
sweet songs have managed to smuggle heretical ideas into the Church. But nowhere 
does he blame the literary form of the hymn itself. What his words may suggest, however, 
is a developing uneasiness about the genre of hymnody. 

Much has been made about the references to music and singing in the Canons of the 
Council of Laodicea. The Council and its canons, however, are fraught with difficulties: 
we do not know if the Council actually happened, or precisely whence its canons came. 
Despite these uncertainties, the canons can be dated to the late fourth century 
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(Hess 2002:48). With respect to hymnody, Canon 59 insists that ‘no psalms composed 
by private individuals (?d.owriKods paduovs) nor any uncanonical books may be read in 
the church, but only the canonical books ofthe Old and New Testaments (C Laod 59; ed. 
Bruns 1839:79) (this Canon would later be repeated in the acts ofthe Council of Braga in 
the year 563; Wellesz 1961:147). This is one canon only, and a local one at that. But, 
coupled with Ephrem’s roughly contemporaneous critique of Bardaisans hymnody, it 
suggests some debate about the role ofhymnody in the community's worship. 

Finally, this evidence for the danger of hymnody appears most dramatically in the 
fifth-century Ecclesiastical History of Sozomen. Sozomen offers four different scenes 
in which song acts powerfully to sway the faith of a hearer (h.e. 3.16; 6.25; 7.23; 8.8). The 
best known of these narratives involves John Chrysostom from his time as bishop of 
Constantinople. According to Sozomen, the Arians had been kicked out of the city of 
Constantinople, but would gather by night within the city and march in procession 
singing doctrinal hymns (8.8). Noticing the catchiness of their tunes, Chrysostom 
became concerned, and instructed his people to ‘sing hymns in the same manner. The 
orthodox songs proved catchier, and thus won the day. Sozomen concludes by suggesting 
that it was through this episode that liturgical singing was born. 

This evidence is spotty—a couple of hymns by Ephrem, some obscure canons from an 
obscure council, and four narratives recounting events that happened 100 years before 
they were penned. But we can combine this evidence with the existence of actual Gnostic 
hymns—hymns preserved in Nag Hammadi, as well as Manichaean and Marcionite 
hymns (Meyer 2007; Gardner and Lieu 2004:237-40). Taken altogether, the evidence 
suggests that, in the fourth century, the literary form of the hymn, and its role in the life 
of the worshipping community, came into a degree of scrutiny that was new. 

It is also in the fourth century that we see, in Ephrem, the birth of a type of poem—the 
madrasha (pl., madrashe), a didactic, community-oriented song—that did not exist before. 
In terms of content, one of the primary ways Ephrem’s madrashe would manifest their 
difference vis-a-vis earlier Christian hymnic material was in their extensive and clear use 
of Scripture. Whereas earlier hymns such as the Odes of Solomon had been content to 
imitate and very loosely allude to Scripture, the material that would emerge in the fourth 
century (and thereafter) engaged with Scripture in newly specific ways. I would like to 
suggest that all of this evidence taken together points to the development of new genres of 
hymnody, and new perceptions of the role of hymnody. And one of the earmarks of this 
hymnody compared to what came before was its close relationship to Scripture. 


AUTHORS AND TEXTS: 
THE SYRIAC TRADITION 


Ephrem was born around 306 cE in the city of Nisibis—on the border of Rome and 
Persia—and died in 373 in the city of Edessa. He spoke and wrote in Syriac. Ninety per 
cent of what Ephrem wrote took the form of sung or chanted verse. He wrote two types 
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of verse compositions, the madrasha and the mimra (pl., mimre). Of these two, the 
madrasha (usually translated ‘hymn’) is the more complicated, utilizing isosyllabic 
stichs of three or more lines, with metrical patterns ranging from the simple 
(4* 4/ 4 4/ 4* 4) to the complex (alternating lines of 5 and 6 for up to eleven lines). 
Ephrems madrashe exhibit forty-five different metres. 

Ephrem’s madrashe survive in collections from the early sixth century (Brock 
1997:490-1). None of these collections bear explicitly scriptural titles, but all of them 
reflect on Scripture in very obvious ways. For example, the Madrashe against Julian 
present the apostate emperor through a lens fashioned by the OT narratives of Ahab and 
Nebuchadnezzar (Griffith 1987:245-6). The Madrashe on Paradise perform a sort of 
lectio divina on the opening chapters of Genesis (Griffith 1997:24-6). Ephrem’s hymns, 
in a way that is very different from the earlier Odes of Solomon and similar literature, 
interact with Scripture in a way that can be called ‘exegetical’: they base themselves on, 
and offer interpretations of, easily identifiable scriptural texts. 

Following Ephrems death, the Syriac hymnic tradition would focus more on the for- 
mally simpler verse compositions known as the mimra and the sogitha (pl., sogyatha). 
Verse mimra (the term itself can also refer to prose treatises) take the form of isosyllabic 
couplets, using a variety of metres that are associated with particular authors (the metre 
of Ephrem is 7 +7, Balai, 5 +5, and Jacob, 12 +12), often built around acrostic patterns 
(a practice seen already in some of Ephrem’s madrashe). The sogitha also exhibits the 
simple metre of the mimra, but is stanzaic in character, and is devoted to dialogues 
between different characters (Brock 1989:140). These dialogues most commonly take 
place between biblical characters, but there are also sogyatha between historical characters, 
and even months of the year (Brock 2008:663-5). 

The genre of the mimra comes into its own in the works of four authors, Cyrillona 
and Balai (both late fourth to early fifth century), Narsai (d. 502), and Jacob of Sarug 
(d. c.521). There are also a number of fifth-century mimre attributed to an Isaac, who we 
now know to be three different people, but on whose writing very little work has been 
done (Bou Mansour 2003; Brock 1987; Mathews 2002, 2003). There is likewise little 
known about the lives of Balai and Cyrillona. We have five authentic mimre of Cyrillona, 
three of which are devoted to liturgical themes (On the Eucharist, On the Washing of 
the Feet, and On Pascha), one to the invasion of the Huns (On Scourges), and one on 
the NT character Zacchaeus. All of these reflect on their subjects in explicitly biblical 
terms (the liturgical mimre taking the Last Supper discourses of John as their primary 
source, and On Scourges weaving together a range of prophetic and apocalyptic biblical 
texts) (Griffin 2011:48—55, 232-3, 237-9). Balai, a chorepiscopus in Aleppo, left us mimre 
devoted to his Bishop Acacius, as well as eight mimre on Joseph, and a fragment on the 
death of Aaron (Phenix 2008:4). 

It is, however, the works of Jacob and Narsai that represent the height of the genre of 
the mimra. Narsai lived from 399 to 502, during one of the most tumultuous periods in 
church history. He was a representative of that ecclesial body that would come to be 
known as ‘Nestorian’ (on this term, see Brock 1996:23-6). Narsai's authentic corpus 
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numbers between 82 and 84 mimre, mostly written in twelve-syllable verse, and a 
number of which treat explicitly biblical themes (on these, see Frishman 1992). Yet, of 
this fifth-century poetic duo, Jacob of Sarug is seen as the more original. Jacob lived 
slightly later than Narsai (c.450-521), and sided with Cyril of Alexandria in the fifth- 
century Christological debates, though he articulated this position quietly (see Brock 
1989-91:448-59). Jacob was a voluminous composer of mimre, 222 of which were pub- 
lished by Father Paul Bedjan, in an edition that has recently been reprinted (trans. 
Bedjan and Brock 2006). Jacobs mimre, while always addressed to the concerns of his 
fifth-century audience, are explicitly exegetical in character: most bear scriptural titles 
and are devoted equally to characters and events from both the OT and NT. 

Alongside and following these authors, the Syriac poetic tradition would also develop 
a body of anonymous mimre treating a range of biblical themes. Much of this material 
has only recently been made available in printed editions and English translations 
(Brock 1982, 2012). These anonymous poems, many of which are sogyatha, pit biblical 
characters such as Cain and Abel against one another and, building upon the silences of 
the biblical text, fashion psychological profiles which are theologically rich and certainly 
would have been entertaining for their audiences. 

A final Syriac poetic genre that we should mention is the gala (pl., qale). Originally, the 
term qala ( voice or ‘tune’) referred to the melody and metre that accompanied Ephrem's 
madrashe. The qala, often taken from the first line of a madrasha, would be listed prior 
to the first stanza ofthe madrasha, indicating the metre and the melody of the work that 
would follow. Over time, however, and in the specific context of liturgy, qala came to 
refer to stanzaic verses which were typically antiphonal (Brock 2011:334-5). 


AUTHORS AND TEXTS: 
THE GREEK TRADITION 


Almost immediately following Ephrems death, his poetic compositions were being 
translated into Greek. Out of this translation movement, there arose new Greek com- 
positions, often attributed to Ephrem (Kalish 2009:29-30, 155; Brock 1989:141). While 
the Greek tradition obviously has its own hymnic pedigree, the influence of Syriac 
poetry would be decisive in shaping the great Byzantine liturgical poets of the fifth to 
ninth centuries. The Byzantine hymnographic tradition would come into its own in the 
works of the sixth-century hymnist Romanos the Melodist. But Byzantine exegetical 
hymnody of the Syrian type first began to appear in the fifth century, in the short non- 
metred works known as the troparia (sing., troparion). We have our first report of these 
in the Life of Abba Pambo (Palladius, h. Laus. 10), and our earliest examples in the Life of 
Auxentius. These troparia were short doxological works, intended to follow the Psalms. 
They were not metred, and their relationship to Scripture was betrayed more in their 
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structural relationship to psalmody than in their actual content. However, beginning 
with the kontakia of Romanos the Melodist (d. c.560), there emerged a Greek liturgical 
hymnody which was exegetical in content. 

The origins of the kontakion are unknown. Romanos derived from Emesa in Syria, 
and certainly the Syriac madrasha and mimra exerted some influence on his literary 
development (Petersen 1985:174-7, 183-4). The kontakion is a metred work that does 
not utilize Greek classical metres, but a creatively adapted version of the syllabic style of 
Syriac poetry, to which the author has introduced homotony (Brock 1989:141). Each 
kontakion is introduced by a proemium, and then consists in a series of isosyllabic 
strophes, also known as troparia. Each stanza is followed by a refrain, which is woven 
seamlessly into the content of the stanza. Kontakia are typically built around acrostics 
on the author’s name and, sometimes, the subject of the hymn (a practice also attested in 
Syriac literature). Like the mimre of Jacob, Romanos’ kontakia relate often to liturgical 
feasts (using scriptural accounts to reflect on them), and characters from the OT and 
NT. Georgia Frank has said that 'Romanos's hymns...represent the emergence of biblical 
epic in the context of Christian worship’ (Frank 2006:76). 

Within the Byzantine hymnographic tradition, the kontakion would be replaced by a 
work called the Kanon. If the formal simplicity of the Kontakion evokes simpler Syriac 
mimre, the Byzantine Kanon resembles more complex madrashic forms, with its long 
stanzas and complex metres. As we chart the development of a specifically exegetical 
hymnographic idiom, the Byzantine Kanon stands as the genre most closely bound to 
Scripture in a formal way. Each Kanon is made up of nine odes, each of which consists of 
6-9 troparia. In its original practice, the Kanon followed the chanting of the biblical 
odes. In time it came to replace those odes, but still retained allusions to them. 

The preceding discussion has given us a sense of the development of exegetical 
hymnody, and some of the key authors who produced this hymnody, and the genres in 
which they articulated it. But what were the characteristics of this exegetical hymnody? 
How did it use and interpret Scripture? 


PERFORMATIVE EXEGESIS 


The first step in understanding exegesis in early Christian hymnody requires some 
imagination. Most modern readers encounter these early Christian hymns as written 
texts, read silently in non-liturgical spaces—libraries, offices, classrooms, or homes. But 
these hymns were written to be performed within the context of the worshipping com- 
munity. We cannot always determine exactly what this context looked like. Yet all of 
these early Christian hymns have elements that set them apart from genres such as the 
commentary. Ephrem’s hymns, for example, carry a melody and a refrain. Most likely a 
soloist would have sung the stanza, while a choir (probably composed of women) 
responded with a refrain. This means that even at its most exegetical and theologically 
complex, hymnody would have been a communal, musical event. 
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Semantically, the refrains that accompany Ephrem’s madrashe in the manuscripts 
relate to the stanzas in only the most general of ways; it is difficult to know whether they 
date to the time of Ephrem himself. Yet, in the kontakia of Romanos, stanzas and refrains 
were structured to flow into one another seamlessly, thus joining hymnist and choir ina 
single act of scriptural narration. Consider the following stanza, from Romanos’ kontak- 
ion On the Nativity (the choral refrain is in italics): 


Today the Virgin gives birth to him who is above all being, 
And the earth offers a cave to him whom no one can approach. 
Angels with shepherds give glory, 

And magi journey with a star, 

For to us there has been born, 

A little Child, God before the Ages! 


In this hymnic account of Luke's scene of the nativity, choir and soloist join together, in 
the context ofcommunal worship, to enact the biblical scene. 

Taking into account the performative context of this hymnody changes the way we 
think about the exegesis embedded within it. To some extent, understanding any early 
Christian exegesis requires this same imaginative leap. But whereas the performance of 
acommentary might resemble something like a lecture or a public talk, the performance 
ofa hymn resembled something more like a play or a concert. Hymns were sung (their 
words bound to specific metrical patterns), accompanied by ritual gestures (bowing, for 
example, and movement throughout the church), and performed with something like 
actors (for example, a woman may have sung the part of Mary) (Harvey 2005:125-49; 
Harvey 2010:48-64). 

But hymns were different from plays in that they situated themselves in direct address 
to God, even when they engaged in teaching obviously intended for an audience. In his 
sixth Hymn on Faith, Ephrem spends eleven stanzas articulating a very difficult discus- 
sion of Genesis 1-2. But he concludes by surrendering the discussion to God in doxology 
(note that ‘yod is the first letter of Jesus’ name in Syriac): 


O Jesus, glorious name! 

Hidden bridge for crossing 

From death to life! 

To you I have arrived and stood. 

By a yod—your letter—I am kept back. 

Be a bridge for my word, 

So that it might cross to your truth. 

Let your love serve as a bridge for your servant— 
Upon you I will cross to your Father. 

I will cross and say, ‘Blessed is he 

Who has softened his strength through this Child!’ 


To this stanza, the choir then responds in unified melody: 
Glory to the womb of your Father! 
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Regardless of the complexity of the exegesis the hymnist put forth in song, the task of 
the human audience was to participate in this direct address to God. This meant that the 
hymns’ exegetical content was always directed towards a doxological end. At the same 
time, the hymnists were unified with their audience: altogether, hymnist and audience 
engaged in an exegetically structured act of praise. 

Hymnody also resituated the audience with respect to time and history. In his hymns 
On Nativity, Ephrem repeatedly affirms that Christ has been born today in fulfilment 
of the Scriptures. His repeated temporal designation places the audience in a unique 
space: the birth of Christ has fulfilled the images ofthe OT not in first-century Palestine, but 
today, in this northern Mesopotamian church in which Ephrem performs the hymn. 
There is a complete overlap between the OT, the NT, and the immediate context of 
Ephrems audience. All of this comes together in the single moment of the hymn per- 
formed: Christ is born today, and the audience must today keep vigil to await his birth. 
The angels announce his coming foday, and the audience must participate in that 
announcement with their own sleepless, singing bodies. This complete breakdown 
between text and audience, past and present, is characteristic of hymnic exegesis. 


HYMNODY AND REWRITING 


The study of early Christian exegesis has been dominated by the categories of allegory 
and typology, and the geographic designations that accompany these categories 
(Alexandria and Antioch, respectively). More recently, scholars have called into question 
the degree to which these terms accurately map onto the literature of early Christianity 
(Martens 2008:283-317). ‘Rewritten Bible may provide a better category for assessing 
hymnodys exegesis (Bucur 2007:92). 'Rewritten Bible was coined in 1961 by Geza Vermes 
to describe the works of Second Temple Judaism such as Jubilees, 1 Enoch, and the ‘Genesis 
Apocryphon (Vermes 1961). Rather than drawing a link between an OT and an NT event 
(as typology is traditionally understood to do), or making an OT narrative to stand for a 
spiritual reality (as allegory is often understood to do), rewritten Bible resituates a biblical 
narrative in a context provided by the concerns of the author. Ephrem’s Madrashe against 
Julian, for example, can be read as a rewriting of the narratives of Daniel and Elijah, from 
the perspective of the Churchs persecution by Julian (Griffith 1987:245- 6). 

Or take, for example, Romanos’ kontakion, On the Meeting of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
kontakion has as its subject Christ's presentation in the temple to the elder Simeon, and 
can be read as a rewriting of the biblical source of that event (Luke 2.22-40) from the 
perspective ofa sixth-century Chalcedonian author. The main speaker in the biblical nar- 
rative and the kontakion is Simeon, the elder who receives Jesus in the Temple as the 
expected Messiah. In the biblical text, Simeon picks up the child Christ and speaks the 
prayer that would come to be known as the nunc dimittis (“Lord now let your servant 
depart..?). Romanos, however, rewrites that biblical prayer so that it unambiguously 
bespeaks a particularly sixth-century Chalcedonian orthodoxy (choral refrains in italics): 
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[5.7] And earnestly entreating, [Simeon] cried out with understanding, ‘Protect me, 
And do not let the fire of divinity consume me; 

O only lover of mankind! 

[6] ‘Now I, having endured toil, am strong, for I have seen Your salvation, O Lord! 
You Who are the perfect image 

Of the incomprehensible paternal hypostasis, the Unapproachable Giver of Light, 
The unchangeable seal of divinity, the reflection of the glory 

Which in truth shines upon the souls of all humans, 

Who exists before the ages, and has created all things! 

Indeed, You are the light far-shining, the light of Your father, unconfused, unseen 
And incomprehensible, though You have become a man; 

O only lover of mankind! 


Simeons speech embeds and plays with a range of biblical vocabulary. In Luke's Gospel, 
Simeon picks up the child and 'says the nunc dimittis. Here, Romanos has him pick up 
the child and ‘cry out... "Protect me!"' Romanos’ Christ-child is a decidedly Byzantine 
Christ, whose divinity is palpable even at forty days old. Romanos then plays with the 
text of Simeons Lucan speech in line 4, the second part of which is a condensed version 
of Luke 2.28. The scriptural quotation suggests Romanos' desire to present Simeon's 
speech as an interpretation ofthe biblical text. The speech that follows serves as an expli- 
cation of what it means for this child to be Simeon’s salvation. Lines 5—6a, then, rewrite 
the Lucan text using Heb 1.3—a basic anti-subordinationist proof-text—to recast the 
Lucan Christ as decidedly pro-Nicene, pro-Chalcedonian. 

In this process of rewriting we see a rhetorical technique very common to Late 
Ancient hymnography: the invention of speech for biblical characters (a rhetorical tech- 
nique called prosopopoeia) (Harvey 2001:109-11). This invented speech can serve a num- 
ber of literary purposes. It can explain silences in the text, develop a particular 
theological reading of the text (as the example above), or develop a character's psycho- 
logical profile for the purposes of entertainment. In an anonymous Syriac sogitha from 
the sixth century, the author uses invented speech to enter into the silence of the text of 
Genesis 4.1-16 (Brock 1982:2-6; trans. Brock 2012:51-60). What is surprising about this 
retelling ofthe narrative of Cain and Abelis that the author seems uninterested in offer- 
ing any but the most basic of theological explanations. Instead, in the manner of a mas- 
ter storyteller, his retelling develops the pathos ofthe biblical scene. Cain begins: 


13. Since the Lord has taken delight 

In your sacrifice, but rejected mine, 

I will kill you. Because he has preferred you, 
I will get my own back on this his ‘friend. 


Abelreplies: 


14. What wrong have I done 
If the Lord has been pleased with me? 
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He searches out hearts and so has the right 
To choose or reject as he likes. 


As the conflict escalates, Abel tries to reason with Cain, asking only for a small corner of 
the earth on which to dwell, and then finally begging for his life: 


18. Grant me as a favor some small corner 

In the world, and do not kill me. 

The whole world shall be yours, 

Then you can offer up your sacrifice just as you like. 
24.3-4. Show some sorrow, brother. Pity me! 

Do not shed my blood, filled with hate! 


After 132 lines of verse dialogue, Abel finally resigns himself to his fate: 


46. Your heart has been dulled by anger. 

I have no idea what to say to you. 

Let the mountains weep for me from now on, 
Seeing that I am going to die between them. 


In this anonymous sogitha we see well the entertainment value of the genre. The author's 
goal is not to draw forth a theological lesson from Scripture, or explain its difficulty. 
Rather, in a culture that held the Syriac Bible to reflect the height of literary expression, 
simply retelling its stories—bringing out its silences, inhabiting its characters, and 
developing their psychological profiles—became a source of entertainment. Within 
early Christian exegetical culture, a verse homily such as this one—and there are many 
more like it —creminds us that exegesis could also be about entertainment. 


COMPARATIVE HYMNIC EXEGESIS 


Inlieu ofa conclusion, I would like to suggest an area of early Christian hymnody that is 
ripe for study, but one which moves us outside of early Christianity strictly speaking. 
Alongside the plethora of early Christian hymns that developed in the eastern 
Mediterranean, there also developed Jewish poetic forms that shared much with the 
Syriac and Greek forms we have been examining. The most famous of these are the piyy- 
utim (a term derived from the Greek zounrijs, ‘poet’)—Jewish liturgical poems that 
reached a golden age between the sixth and eighth centuries. The precise origins of 
piyyut are unknown (Lieber 2010:7). In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
scholars, often motivated by explicitly ideological reasons, saw the piyyutim as clearly 
derived from Greek and Syriac liturgical forms. But as Laura Lieber has noted, the reality 
is more complex, involving ‘mutual, and not necessarily conscious, cross-pollination 
(Lieber 2010:212). Like Syriac and Greek verse forms, piyyutim build formally on acrostics, 
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freely use similar rhetorical techniques such as composed speech, and often reflect 
shared liturgical and exegetical traditions (Lieber 2010:221-2). In this way, we can think 
of these Syriac, Greek, and Hebrew poetic forms as a unique, genetically related late 
ancient art form, but one which can voice real differences between the communities. 

This brief sketch suggests that though, from our perspective, early Christian and 
Byzantine hymnody was a unique literary form, it was, within the late ancient world, not 
a uniquely Christian form. Religious groups— Christians, Jews, Muslims, not to men- 
tion Manichaeans and others—used hymnic forms to exegete their Scripture, and to bring 
it to life in the midst of their congregations. Altogether, this pan-religious hymnic litera- 
ture offers a rich avenue for examining Late Antique exegetical culture. 
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CHAPTER 17 


LITURGY 
AS PERFORMATIVE 
INTERPRETATION 


L. EDWARD PHILLIPS 


LITURGY is a pattern of embodied performance. Historical study of the early Church, 
however, must rely to a great extent on patristic descriptions or expositions ofthe theo- 
logical meaning of liturgical ritual. Even when the textual record can be supplemented 
with archaeological artefacts such as iconography, baptismal fonts, building remains, 
and liturgical utensils, we have at best a fragmentary picture of actual congregations 
engaged in liturgical practice, especially in the first two centuries of the Church for which 
archaeological evidence is sparse. Historical study of liturgy, therefore, can obscure the 
fact that liturgy is fundamentally more performance than text, and more patterns of behav- 
iour than conscious, articulated meaning. Indeed, the meanings associated with a liturgical 
practice tend to be more fluid than the practice itself (Staal 1979). 

Early Christian preachers and theologians were aware of the ambiguity of liturgical 
practice as such, and many were also aware that some Christian liturgical practices did 
not have obvious precedents in the scriptural text. But patristic interpreters of liturgy 
presumed that any wholesome liturgical practice would necessarily engage the faithful 
participant in the economy of salvation. And they exploited the ambiguity of practice to 
find ingenious typological connections and antecedents in Scripture. 


BASIL OF CAESAREA ON THE ‘OBSCURITY’ 
OF RITUAL ACTIONS 


Near the end of his treatise On the Holy Spirit (c.375), which investigates the grammar of 
Trinitarian doxologies, Basil of Caesarea observes that not every usage in the Church 
comes directly from the written Scriptures: 
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Concerning the teachings of the church, whether publicly proclaimed (kerygma) or 
reserved to members of the household of faith (dogmata), we have received some 
from written sources, while others have been given to us secretly, through apostolic 
tradition. Both sources have equal force in true religion. No one would deny either 
source— no one, at any rate, who is even slightly familiar with the ordinances of the 
Church. If we attacked unwritten customs, claiming them to be of little importance, 
we would fatally mutilate the Gospel, no matter what our intentions—or rather, we 
would reduce the gospel teachings to bare words. 

(Spir. 27, trans. Anderson 1980:98-9) 


Parallel to the function of Oral Torah for the Jews, Basil argues, the Church has always 
also relied on unwritten traditions from the Apostles that have come down as a mystery 
to add substance to an otherwise bare proclamation. To illustrate his point, Basil lists 
several examples of important traditions not recorded in Scripture: the sign ofthe cross 
at baptism, facing east to pray, the epiclesis of the eucharistic prayer, the blessing of 
baptismal water and oil, baptismal anointing, the renunciation of the devil and his angels, 
and the triple immersion in the name of the Trinity in the baptismal font. These are 
teachings shared among the initiated, that is, the baptized. But they are never mentioned 
in the public proclamations of the Church, nor are they passed down through the writings 
of Scripture. Rather, Basil argues: 


Are not all these things found in unpublished and unwritten teachings which our 
fathers guarded in silence, safe from meddling and petty curiosity? They had learned 
their lessons well; reverence for the mysteries is best encouraged by silence. The 
uninitiated were not even allowed to be present at the mysteries; how could you 
expect these teachings to be paraded about in public documents? 

(Spir. 27, trans. Anderson 1980:99) 


Here Basil compares the segregation of the initiated from the larger public to Moses’ 
segregation ofthe Hebrews before the tabernacle into levels of ritual purity and authority. 
Only the high priest was allowed to enter the Holy of Holies, and only once each year, and 
only for a short time. Thus far Basil's argument leads us to assume that the point of his 
illustration will be to distinguish those unworthy to receive these mysteries (the unbap- 
tized) from those who are deemed worthy to receive them (the initiated). 

Basil, however, suddenly moves his argument in a different direction. Why was the 
high priest allowed into the Holy of Holies once each year? '[S]o that he would be amazed 
by the novelty and strangeness of gazing on the Holy of Holies: He goes on: 


Moses was wise enough to realize that triteness and familiarity breed contempt, but 
the unusual and the unfamiliar naturally commands eager interest. In the same way, 
when the apostles and Fathers established ordinances for the Church, they protected 
the dignity of the mysteries with silence and secrecy from the beginning, since what 
is noised abroad to anyone at random is not mystery at all. We have unwritten tradition 
so that the knowledge of dogma might not become neglected and scorned through 
familiarity. (Spir. 27, trans. Anderson 1980:100) 
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The secret, unwritten tradition, then, not only served to establish a boundary between 
the initiated and the unbaptized, but it also helped to keep the tradition fresh and intriguing 
for the newly initiated. Here Basil proposes and applies a rudimentary anthropological 
principle to a religious practice: human attention is naturally drawn to what is novel, ‘the 
unusual and unfamiliar: 

Yet Basil’s argument takes one more turn. The silent teachings of ritual practice (Basil 
refers to these as dogmata, in what appears to be an idiosyncratic use of the word) are 
indeed alluded to in Scripture, but obscurely: 


One form of this silence is the obscurity found in certain passages of Scripture, 
which makes the meaning of some dogmas [rituals] difficult to perceive for the 
reader's own advantage. For instance, we all pray facing East, but few realize that we 
do this because we are seeking Paradise, our old fatherland, which God planted in 
the East of Eden. We all stand for prayer on Sunday, but not everyone knows why. 
We stand for prayer on the day of the Resurrection to remind ourselves of the graces 
we have been given: not only because we have been raised with Christ and are obliged 
to seek the things that are above, but also because Sunday seems to be an image of 
the age to come. (Spir. 27, trans. Anderson 1980:100 [altered]) 


Basil suggests that obscurity of rituals allows the reader of Scripture the pleasure of dis- 
covering ex post facto the meaning, even though many routinely engage in the practices 
without being fully conscious oftheir meaning. Facing east to pray places into the bodily 
habits of Christians a performative interpretation of the story of Genesis 2-3, whether 
each participant is aware of that meaning or not. Standing to pray embodies in the believer 
a mimetic interpretation of Christ's resurrection as well as an expectation for the eternal 
sabbath that will one day come, even though the believer may not be conscious of these 
meanings. Basil suggests these performed interpretations happen at a pre-cognitive 
level, for ‘not everyone knows why’ the Church has these practices. The theological 
meanings are there in Scripture to be discovered by the careful reader who has been 
schooled in the bodily practices of facing east and standing to pray. The bodily practices 
which the Church teaches her children, Basil claims, are habits by which believers enact 
their relationship to God: 


Moreover every time we fall upon our knees and rise from off them we show by the 
very deed that by our sin we fell down to earth, and by the loving kindness of our 
Creator were called back to heaven. (Spir. 27) 


Actions speak louder than words, to cite the cliché. Or, more precisely, these habitual 
gestures embed within the believer a fundamental hermeneutical basis for grasping 
some deeper meanings of Scripture and tradition. 

Basil obviously assumes that the practices he describes have theological meaning, but 
by describing them asa parallel, secret tradition running alongside the public witness of 
Scripture, he implies that they are not merely the expressions of the theological content 
of Scripture, but a precondition for this deeper understanding of the Scriptures. This is 
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similar to the way Basil argues in de Spiritu sancto for the full divinity of the Spirit by 
drawing upon the coordinating conjunctions and prepositions in the Trinitarian formula 
found in the liturgical doxologies and in the ritual of baptism used by churches throughout 
the empire, and in the various languages used by those churches. The fact that not everyone 
knows the reason the Church uses the conjunctions and prepositions is why an argument 
must be made. The habitual use ofthese conjunctions and prepositions in the doxologies 
is a precondition that allows him to make the argument (Spir. 29). 


LITURGICAL PRACTICE 
AS CHRISTIAN HABITUS 


Basil argues that the ‘non-scriptural practical gestures and liturgical uses are essential 
for the Christian life and must be taught to new believers. In the first centuries of the 
early Church, the catechumenate served as a time of training for adult converts, and the 
evidence suggests the content of his training period was more practical and behavioural 
than doctrinal, per se (Bradshaw 1999:143-52). Educated pagans had access to the Gospel 
narratives (as Basil acknowledges), but the core of pre-baptismal catechesis seems to 
have been the practical and moral teachings of Scripture. For example, the Didache 
(c.90?) begins with the "Two Ways’ material before describing baptism. While the “Two 
Ways contains numerous quotations of Jesus teaching regarding behaviour, it does not 
refer to any of the Gospel narratives of his life, death, or resurrection. Likewise the Apostolic 
Constitutions 7, a late fourth-century church order based on the Didache, indicates that 
the first part of pre-baptismal catechesis is given over to instruction in the biblical stories of 
creation, the lives of the patriarchs, and the Exodus. It is not until the final stages of prep- 
aration that candidates are instructed ‘in the doctrines concerning our Lord’s incarna- 
tion, and in those concerning his passion, and resurrection from the dead, and assumption 
(const. app. 7.39, trans. ANF 7:476). The so-called Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus (c.300?) 
also witnesses to a deferral in doctrinal instruction until the catechumens enter into the 
last phase of preparation: 


And when those appointed to receive baptism are chosen, their life having been 
examined (if they lived in holiness while they were catechumens, and if they hon- 
ored the widows, and if they visited those who are sick, and if they fulfilled every 
good work), and when those who brought them in testify in his [sic] behalf that he 
acted thus, then let them hear the gospel. (trad. ap. 20, trans. Bradshaw et al. 2002) 


By the time of Basil, at least, we know that catechumens were dismissed from the Sunday 
liturgy following the reading of the Gospel lessons, and so they must have ‘heard’ the 
Gospels read aloud. Nevertheless, explicit instruction on the meaning of doctrines per- 
taining to Jesus’ passion and resurrection seems to have been delayed until late in the 
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catechumenal instruction. These are the difficult teachings which the Apostle Paul refers 
to as scandal to the Jews and foolishness to the Greeks (1 Cor 1.23). While the practice of 
withholding detailed catechesis in these Christian doctrines until the last stages of prep- 
aration may sound counter-intuitive to modern ears, the early Church, as Paul Bradshaw 
suggests, seems to have placed behaviour before believing: "Indeed, it appears to have been 
the behavior of Christians rather their beliefs as such that was the principal attraction to the 
religion for pagans, and the most effective means of evangelization (Bradshaw 1999:152). 

The catechumenate, according to the Apostolic Tradition, was a period in which the 
catechumens were schooled in ethical practices, such as visiting the sick and assisting 
widows, along with some basic liturgical habits. Some evidence highlights what 
catechumens were not allowed to do, such as praying together with believers, sharing 
the kiss of peace, and receiving the Eucharist. Apostolic Tradition 18 and 19, however, 
provide a few examples of the sorts of ritual practices required of new believers. They 
were taught to pray standing, with women and men separated, and to be blessed by the 
instructor with the laying on of hands. Through such habits, early Christian converts 
acquired ritual skills in communal participation that prepared them to be schooled in 
rudimentary Christian belief. 

Recent scholarship on religious community formation has found in the work of soci- 
ologist Pierre Bourdieu a useful description of how such processes function: 


One could endlessly enumerate the values given body, made body, by the hidden 
persuasion of an implicit pedagogy which can instil a whole cosmology, through 
injunctions as insignificant as ‘sit up straight’ or dont hold your knife in your left hand; 
and inscribe the most fundamental principles of the arbitrary content of a culture in 
seemingly innocuous details of bearing or physical and verbal manners, so putting 
them beyond the reach of consciousness and explicit statement... The cunning of 
pedagogic reason lies precisely in the fact that it manages to extort what is essential 
while seeming to demand the insignificant... Bodily hexis is mythology realized, 
em-bodied, turned into a permanent disposition, a durable way of standing, speak- 
ing, walking and thereby of feeling and thinking. (Bourdieu 1990:69-70) 


Bourdieu is being descriptive. He does not prescribe how such practices ought to work, 
but how they in fact work at a preconscious level. Such seemingly insignificant practices 
as standing or facing east during prayer constitute a ‘habitus, which Bourdieu defines as 
'principles of the generation and structuring of practices and representations which can 
be objectively “regulated” and “regular” without in any way being the product of obedi- 
ence to rules, objectively adapted to their goals without presupposing a conscious aiming 
at ends (Bourdieu 1977:72). 

The habitus is instilled through mimesis of a community of practice. Converts learn 
how to be Christians by imitating the habits of seasoned Christians. To reference Basil 
again, new converts did not face east to pray because they first consciously longed for 
Eden, but because they desired to be part of the community that faced east to pray. The 
theological explanation of the act was secondary. 
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INTERPRETATION AS A PRACTICE 
OF CHRISTIAN HABITUS 


Basil assumed that the constitutive practices of the Church, both scriptural and extra- 
scriptural, originated with the Apostles. Some liturgical gestures, however, almost cer- 
tainly had simple, practical, more recent origins. For example, in his Mystagogical 
Catecheses, Cyril of Jerusalem explained the crossing and cupping of the hands at the 
reception of the Eucharist as the forming of a ‘throne to receive a king’ (catech. 5.21). 
Obviously receiving communion in the hand is a practical gesture. Given the solemnity 
of the ritual, one would expect to do it neatly so that crumbs do not fall to the ground, 
and reverently to avoid a rapacious gesture of grabbing. Imagining the cupped hands to 
form a throne is a lovely way to assure these practical ends, but it is not the origin ofthe 
practice. 

Again, Bourdieu provides a helpful explanation of how this works in his description 
ofa practice among the Kabyle people of north Algeria: 


The Kabyle woman setting up her loom is not performing an act of cosmogony; she is 
simply setting up her loom to weave cloth intended to serve a technical function. It so 
happens that, given the symbolic equipment available to her for thinking her own 
activity...she can only think what she is doing in the enchanted, that is to say, mys- 
tified, form which spiritualism, thirsty for eternal mysteries, finds so enchanting. Rites 
take place because and only because they find their raison détre in the conditions of 
existence and the dispositions of agents who cannot afford the luxury of logical 
speculation, mystical effusions, or metaphysical anxiety. (Bourdieu 1977:115) 


We can assume that the ‘symbolic equipment’ available to the unsophisticated majority 
of Christians in Basil’s or Cyril’s communities would include the Scriptures they would 
hear read and interpreted by these theological experts. The preachers in the community 
were those who could ‘afford the luxury’ of speculation, and these interpretations would 
inevitably influence their congregations. 

Not all ritual practices, however, can be accounted to a simple practical origin. There 
is good reason to accept, for example, that the use of ‘in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Spirit’ as an early Christian baptismal formula became widespread 
through obedience to the command of Jesus found in Matthew 28.19. At least some first- 
century Christian baptisms were performed ‘in the name of Jesus’ (Acts 2.38; 10.48), but 
it seems likely that the designation ‘in the name of’ in Acts was a general description of 
the association of baptism with the confession of Jesus as Lord, rather than a precise for- 
mula pronounced at the baptism. Whether or not that is the case in Acts, the pervasive 
use by the third century of ‘in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit’ as a standard formula is difficult to account for without the influence of Matthew’s 
post-resurrection account of the Great Commission (Ferguson 2009:132-8). The for- 
mula itself became essential to fulfilling Jesus’ command, whether or not Matthew 
intended it as such. 
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USE OF SCRIPTURE AS A CONSTITUTIVE 
PRACTICE 


Early commentators on the liturgy often describe practices as an intentional mimesis 
of a biblical event or theological teaching. It is not surprising that Scripture became the 
interpretative source book for early Christian ritual, since the public reading of authori- 
tative texts was itself a constitutive practice in the habitus of the early Church from the 
beginning. As Risto Uro observes, the Pauline corpus itself calls for the communal read- 
ing of the very texts that will become Scripture, for example, 1 Thessalonians 5.27 and 1 
Timothy 4.13 (Uro 2011:169-70). 

The Gospel of Luke (4.16-18) refers to Jesus’ reading of Isaiah on the sabbath in the 
synagogue in Nazareth as if he were following a standard procedure in that Galilean 
Jewish community. By the mid-second century, Justin Martyr (c.160) lists the reading of 
‘memoirs of the apostles’ along with the ‘writings of the prophets’ in his outline of the 
Sunday service in Rome (1 apol. 67.3). Following the readings, Justin tells us, the presider 
instructs the assembly ‘to the imitation of these good things’. 

Gregory Dix proposed that the first part of Justin’s service was a liturgy of the Word 
modelled on a standard sabbath service of the synagogue (Dix 1982:36-47). Uro, on the 
other hand, has proposed that the practice of public reading in the early Church was an 
adaptation of the use of professional readers in Graeco-Roman culture more generally. 
Commenting on the standards of oral performance of texts in Antiquity (Shiell 2004:9-33), 
Uro observes: ‘Even putting religious elements aside “reading” in antiquity is much 
closer to what we recognize as “liturgy” than to our modern sensibilities’ (Uro 2011:170). 
Regardless of the origin of the practice of reading Scripture in common worship, and 
there is no reason to assume only one antecedent, the elevation of the core texts of early 
Christians to an authoritative status parallels the use and authority of Jewish Scripture in 
the synagogue. It is not a stretch to say that the early formation of the NT as Scripture 
developed through its liturgical use in the assembly. The inclusion of a tradition of reading 
and expounding on these texts in common worship virtually ensured that various ritual 
practices would receive explicit figurative explanations drawn from Scriptures as ex post 
facto interpretation of practice. 


EUCHARIST: AN EXAMPLE 
OF SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETATION 
OF LITURGICAL PRACTICE 


At the earliest stages of development, hallmark features of the Christian habitus—baptism, 
Eucharist, daily prayer, the kiss of peace, the reading and expounding of sacred text— 
exhibited numerous variations in local practice. Gradually, theological and biblical 
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interpretations began to shape the practices themselves. So, for example, Basil assumes 
that the Last Supper accounts given by Paul and the Gospels are the core of the anaphoral 
prayer to which ‘both in preface and conclusion we add other words as being of great 
importance to the validity of the ministry' (Basil of Caesarea, Spir. 27). At least from the 
mid-second century, the early churches knew the accounts of the Last Supper in the syn- 
optic Gospels, but that particular story with its Passover setting does not dominate 
interpretation until the post- Constantinian Church. Paul associates the Lord's Supper 
with the words of Jesus at his last meal with the disciples in 1 Corinthians 11.23-5. The 
eucharistic prayers in the Didache 9-10, which date from the late first century or even 
earlier, look like Christian adaptations of Jewish meal prayers, with no reference to the 
Last Supper account. Moreover, a second reference to the Eucharist in Didache 14.3 does 
not associate it with the Passover (as the Last Supper accounts in the synoptic Gospels 
clearly do), but with a fulfilment of the prophesy of Malachi 1.11: ‘For from the rising of 
the sun to its setting my name is great among the nations, and in every place incense is 
offered to my name, and pure offering’. Ignatius of Antioch in the early second century 
identified the bread and cup with Jesus’ flesh and blood, but his use of the word ‘flesh’ 
(sarx) rather than ‘body’ (soma) suggests he may be referring to the story of the feeding 
of the 5,000 in John 6 rather than Paul or the synoptic Gospels (Philad. 4). Justin refers 
to the Eucharist as the ‘body’ (soma) and blood of Christ, and he quotes the words of 
Jesus at the Last Supper, but he seems to be referring to an oral tradition rather than one 
of the NT accounts. There is no indication that he assumed these words to be part of an 
anaphoral prayer (1 apol. 66.3). 

The earliest examples of the use of Jesus’ Last Supper words in a eucharistic prayer are the 
anaphora of the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus (mid-fourth century, though the date is 
contested; Bradshaw 2004:48) and the anaphora of Serapion of Thmuis in Egypt (c.350). 
From that time, most preserved eucharistic prayers will contain these words of Jesus, the 
Syrian anaphora of Addai and Mari being a notable exception. Bradshaw has speculated 
that the insertion of the institution account into the anaphoras began in the fourth 
century for catechetical reasons, as churches began to reduce the formal requirements of 
a catechumenate to accommodate large numbers of converts (Bradshaw 2004:11-15, 140). 
Regardless of the motive, once the institution narrative was inserted into the anaphoras 
it would become the primary interpretation of what the ritual enacted, and narrowed 
the range of acceptable meanings and actions. This was, perhaps, a first step toward the 
richly allegorical explanations developed by theologians in the eastern churches that 
describe the entire eucharistic rite as a dramatic re-enactment of Christ’s passion and 
resurrection (Bradshaw 2004:144). 

Other ritual practices, however, did not suggest an obvious scriptural proof-text. The 
justification for using a mixture of wine and water for the eucharistic cup proffered by 
Cyprian of Carthage provides a window into the creative mind ofa third-century pastoral 
theologian at work. The contents of the cup, per se, do not receive any special notice in the 
New Testament accounts of the Last Supper, though 1 Corinthians 11 clearly assumes 
the contents to be wine, as does Didache 8. There was also a fairly widespread, primitive use 
of water for the Eucharist, particularly among Christian groups that leaned toward 
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ascetic practice (McGowan 1999:256, 272). We do not know the precise origin, but at some 
point the stream that would become the Great Church began to use a mixture of wine 
and water in the cup. In the mid-second century, Justin refers to the use ofa mixed cup 
(1 apol. 65), as does Irenaeus (haer. 4.33.2 and 5.2.3). But neither Justin nor Irenaeus gives 
any sort of rationale for the practice. However, in the mid-third century, in an argument 
against the use of water only, Cyprian asserts that the use of a mixed cup of wine and water 
goes back to the practice of Jesus at the Last Supper. Cyprian makes his case through 
typological interpretation of several OT stories that prefigure the Eucharist. Ofthe types 
he provides, Proverbs 9.5 specifically mentions "Wisdom offering a mixed cup to her 
followers: ‘Come and eat of my bread, and drink of the wine I have mixed for you 
(ep. 63.5.2). In essence, Cyprian argues that Proverbs 9.5 is Solomons prophecy that 
Christ the Lord would use a mixed cup at the Last Supper. 

His historical argument is dubious at best, but Cyprian is the first author to provide a 
vigorous theological defence of the practice: 


And so we can see that by water is meant God's people, whereas Scripture reveals 
that by wine is signified the blood of Christ. When, therefore, water is mixed with 
wine in the cup, the people are made one with Christ and the multitude of believers 
are bonded and united with Him in whom they have come to believe. And this 
bonding and union between water and wine in the Lord's cup is achieved in such a 
way that nothing can thereafter separate their intermingling. Thus there is nothing 
that can separate the union between Christ and the Church, that is, the people who 
are established within the Church and who steadfastly and faithfully persevere in 
their beliefs. (ep. 63.13.3) 


Cyprian thus draws theological significance from the very physical qualities of the 
mixture of wine and water which literally cannot be separated. The cup does not merely 
signify the union of Christ and the Church; it physically enacts this union as wine is 
mixed with water. It is a performative interpretation ofthe Church as Body of Christ. 


CONCLUSION: PERFORMATIVE 
INTERPRETATION AS DISCOVERY 


What, finally, can we conclude about the relationship between liturgical performance 
and interpretation of Scripture in the early Christian communities? It would be over- 
reductive to suggest that all liturgical rites can be accounted for by a single model, but 
clearly liturgical performance and Scripture worked in a dialectical tension. Practice 
gave rise to scriptural explanations which in turn shaped performance, and so on, in a 
dynamic process. But liturgical practice was rarely if ever a simple repetition of a biblical 
precedent. When the institution narrative gravitated to the eucharistic prayer, the per- 
formance of the Eucharist was not a mimetic re-enactment of the Last Supper in the 
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Gospel accounts in ritual detail. Rather it was a combination of scriptural story and 
unwritten tradition. 

Basil observed that the meaning of unwritten tradition could be obscure, and this was 
good because it provoked curiosity in the mystery of divine things. Yet, if ‘we do not 
know why' we do certain rituals, Basil argued that these habitual practices inscribe in 
the bodies ofthe faithfula participation in the economy of salvation, consciously or not. 
The relationship between liturgical performance and Scripture, finally, was an ongoing 
discovery ofthe purpose and meaning of what the Church has already been performing. 
It was Bishop Cyprian reading Proverbs 9.5 after years of using a mixed cup for the 
Eucharist and realizing, "Ihere—that is why we mix wine and water. How could I not 
already know that?’ 
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III. NARRATIVE 
AND VISUAL 
INTERPRETATION 


CHAPTER 18 


STEPHEN J. SHOEMAKER 


Ir is not uncommon to consider Christian apocryphal writings as failed Scriptures— 
one-time rivals to the canonical texts of the NT that were either marginalized or 
discarded because their teachings were considered false or unreliable by the shadowy 
censors of early Christian orthodoxy. Yet such a view of this sizeable and diverse corpus 
of Christian literature neither does it justice, nor does it accurately comprehend the 
phenomenon in question. Over the last several decades, scholarship on early Christian 
apocrypha has become increasingly nuanced as it labours to distance itself from the sola 
Scriptura mentality that inspired this older ‘scripture/rejected scripture binary. Instead, 
the apocryphal landscape is now found to be not only much more vast than once 
thought but also more varied in terms of form, content, and function. Pivotal in this 
reorientation has been the collective work of l'Association pour l'Étude de la Littérature 
Apocryphe Chrétienne, or AELAC, a group originally comprising French and Swiss 
Romande scholars that now has developed into the most important and influential 
international society for the study of early Christian apocrypha. Among AELAC’s most 
significant collective achievements is a redefinition of the contours of Christian apoc- 
ryphalliterature to encompass a corpus oftexts much larger than previously imagined. 
For much ofthe twentieth century, scholarship on Christian apocrypha proceeded on 
the basis ofa definition of 'New Testament Apocrypha that was enshrined in the widely 
influential collections of these texts edited by Edgar Hennecke and Wilhelm Sch- 
neemelcher. According to Schneemelcher’s definition, "Ihe New Testament Apocrypha 
are writings which have not been received into the canon, but which by title and other 
statements lay claim to be of equal status (gleichwertig) to the writings of the canon, and 
which from the point of view of Form Criticism further develop and mold the literary 
genres (Stilgattungen) created and received in the NT, whilst foreign elements certainly 
intrude’ (Schneemelcher 1963-5:1:27, slightly modified). In addition, Schneemelcher 
limited the production of apocrypha to the period before the closure of the NT canon, 
which he dates to the fourth century. Accordingly, any 'so-called' apocrypha produced 
after 300 CE are not in fact true apocryphal writings: only writings written with the original 
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intent of their inclusion in the canon may be so named (Schneemelcher 1963-5:1:28, 
40-1, 60—4). The result was a very narrow corpus, constricted by its delimitation according 
to the biblical norm. Yet what should one make of an Acts of one of the apostles com- 
posed in the sixth century, or a Gospel from the fourth, or a Life of the Virgin from the 
seventh? Are these not equally apocrypha? Such a definition is entirely inadequate for 
the task of investigating the phenomenon of apocryphicity more broadly and separately 
from the question of the NT's canonization. 

Fortunately, Éric Junod developed a more useful and inclusive definition of Christian 
apocrypha that has been widely adopted by scholars since the foundation of AELAC 
(Junod 1983:409-14). Junod's reconfiguration challenges Schneemelcher’s conceptual- 
ization on every front. It is not necessary that an early Christian apocryphon must 
have been written with the intent of joining the canon of Scriptures. Not only is it absurd to 
presume one could possibly discern a particular writings intent in regard to the emerging 
canon, but if such a standard were rigorously applied, many of the writings included in 
Schneemelcher S own collection would have to be excluded. Moreover, with canonical 
intent removed from the list of requirements, Schneemelchers chronological limit 
becomes meaningless, allowing scholars to make sense of the uninterrupted produc- 
tion of apocrypha during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries and even up to the present 
day. Nor should strict adherence to the genres of the NT control the boundaries of 
Christian apocrypha, particularly since many of the so-called apocryphal 'gospels' of 
early Christianity often bear little similarity to their NT namesakes. Finally, the category 
of Christian apocrypha must also be opened to include extra-biblical writings about 
figures and events from the OT that were preserved by the Christian tradition. Even if 
their original authors were not Christian, these texts clearly informed and influenced 
the Christian apocryphal imagination. 

Following Junod5 definition, then, Christian apocrypha are 


anonymous or pseudepigraphical texts of Christian origin that maintain a connec- 
tion with the books of the New Testament as well as the Old Testament because they 
are devoted to events described or mentioned in these books, or because they are 
devoted to events that take place in the expansion of events described or mentioned 
in these books, because they focus on persons appearing in these books, or because 
their literary genre is related to those of the biblical writings. (Junod 1983:412) 


The status of this definition as the new standard can be seen most clearly in its adoption 
by Christoph Markschiess new German edition of early Christian apocrypha, which is 
intended to supplant the older Hennecke-Schneemelcher collection (Markschies and 
Schróter 2012). Nevertheless, this definition needs to be expanded further still, to poten- 
tially include similar writings that may in fact not be anonymous or pseudepigraphical: 
it is not clear to me why this should be a requirement. Likewise, this new perspective 
opens up the category of apocrypha to include more recent compositions, such as the 
Book of Mormon or the Essene Gospel of Peace. Accordingly, the canon of Christian 
apocryphal literature has been broadened considerably (Piovanelli 2005). Writings that 
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were once dismissed as hagiographical or liturgical now must also be considered as 
apocryphal writings—the boundaries between these types of literature have become 
much blurrier than they were once imagined. 

Christian apocryphal literature is thus a very large corpus, and accordingly it would 
make little sense to pick a few individual texts and focus on how they make use of the 
canonical traditions. Instead, I will focus here largely on the production of apocryphal 
writings itself as an act of biblical interpretation. To be sure, not every apocryphal text 
can be understood in this way; yet in most instances apocryphal writings offer inter- 
pretations of biblical traditions. Perhaps the most obvious examples of this apocryphal 
interpretation of the Bible can be found in the so-called ‘parabiblical’ literature pro- 
duced within early Judaism, or ‘rewritten Bible, as it is sometimes also called. This 
parabiblical literature includes such writings as the Genesis Apocryphon from Qumran, 
the Book of Jubilees, and Ps.-Philo, the Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum (Attridge et al. 
1994; Brooke et al. 1996; Brooke 2000; Broshi et al. 1995; Fisk 2001:13-33; Ginsberg 1967). 
While the first of these is not in fact a Christian apocryphon, the two latter texts are, 
inasmuch as they were preserved largely within the Christian tradition. These writings 
present reworkings or paraphrases of texts and themes found in the Hebrew Bible, and 
in many instances, these ‘rewritings’ of the Bible are so closely related to the biblical 
text that it makes little sense to consider them distinctly separate texts. Rather, they 
present many of the biblical traditions in parallel versions that often appear expanded or 
revised in comparison with the received text. Yet at the same time it is not entirely clear 
that these texts should rightly be considered as interpretations of the canonical texts. 
Certainly they offer interpretations of biblical traditions, but in most instances these 
writings were produced before the Hebrew Bibles canon was established. They do not, 
then, so much ‘rewrite’ an already established, normative text as they represent an alter- 
native type of ‘biblical’ literature whose development is to some extent parallel with 
the traditional text of the Hebrew Bible (Anderson 2000; Meier 2003:57 n. 10; Talmon 
2000:157). For this reason, the term 'parabiblical' seems more appropriate than ‘rewrit- 
ten bible, since such language draws attention to the parallel development of these now 
extracanonical writings. 

This phenomenon is seemingly less common in early Christian literature, and so it 
remains preferable in this context to continue referring to these extrabiblical writings as 
apocryphal rather than parabiblical. In most instances, the early Christian apocrypha 
do not present rival versions of material that would eventually find its way into the 
canon. Instead, this literature, as we will see, is often supplementary to the canon, filling 
in gaps in the biblical narratives or adding secret teachings meant only for an elite few. 
Nevertheless, there are some significant examples of truly parabiblical writings among 
the early Christian apocrypha. The most obvious example of an early Christian parabib- 
lical text is the Gospel of Thomas, which appears to draw independently on the same 
sayings tradition used by the Synoptic writers: this Gospel seems to be a rival collection 
of Jesus’ sayings that was composed about the same time as the canonical Gospels. Some 
scholars have also maintained that the Passion narrative from the Gospel of Peter is 
similarly an early parabiblical account, and Tatian's Diatessaron must also be considered a 
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parabiblical apocryphon, even if it was canonical in the Syrian Church for several 
centuries (Junod 1992:39-41; Kaestli 1996:36-8). Likewise, the Protevangelium of James, 
a biography of the Virgin Mary from the later second century, relates traditions about 
the Annunciation and the Nativity that are possibly parabiblical. Although much of this 
early apocryphon serves a primarily supplementary function, filling in details of Mary's 
life before the Nativity that are absent from Matthew and Luke, its tradition of Gabriel's 
initial appearance to Mary while drawing water from a well is quite possibly an early 
alternative to Luke’s canonical account of the Annunciation (Protev. 11; Zervos 1997). 
Even more so, the Protevangelium's Nativity account seems to be an early parabiblical 
tradition: its narrative of Christ's birth in a cave near the road halfway between Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem—rather than in a stable in Bethlehem— would appear to be the oldest 
Nativity traditions coming from the Jerusalem/Bethlehem area (Prot. Jas. 17-18; Ray 2000; 
Shoemaker 2002:81-98). Thus the Protevangelium's divergent memory of Jesus’ birth 
appears to be an early paracanonical rival to the Lukan and Matthean Nativity accounts. 

The Protevangelium is not entirely alone in this regard, however, and other early Christian 
Infancy Gospels similarly preserve parabiblical traditions about the birth of Christ, 
as Enrico Norelli in particular has demonstrated. For instance, the second-century 
Ascension of Isaiah relates Mary's virginal conception and birth of Christ in a manner 
that shares many similarities with the Gospel of Matthew (Ascens. Is. 11.2-14; ed. 
Bettiolo 1995:118-21). Yet there is no indication that the Ascension of Isaiah has derived 
these traditions from the canonical account, as some older scholarship was wont to 
conclude. Rather, both Matthew and the Ascension of Isaiah appear to have drawn 
independently on earlier traditions and biblical motifs in order to fashion different but 
related memories of Jesus’ birth (ed. Norelli 1995:116—-42; 2009:33-92, esp. 39-47). Their 
common source, Norelli explains, can be found in early collections of biblical testimonia 
related to the birth of Christ that were circulating in earliest Christianity: one such 
example appears in the late second-century Acts of Peter, for instance (Acts of Peter 
24; ed. Lipsius 1891-1903:1:71-2). The same is true of many other early paracanonical 
Nativity traditions, such as those found in Odes of Solomon, the Gospel of Thomas, the 
Protevangelium of James, and the 'special source of the Latin Infancy Gospel tradition. 
Each of these narratives appears to have crafted its account of Mary’s virginal conception 
and birthing independently from the canonical tradition on the basis of early testimonia 
collections of verses from the OT relevant (in Christian eyes at least) to the birth of 
Christ (Norelli 2009:48-92). 

Perhapsthe Acts of Paul and Thecla should also be included among early Christianity's 
parabiblical literature. This legendary account from the later second century recalls the 
bold deeds of one of Paul's missionary companions, a woman named Thecla who 
rejected her fiancé and renounced the world to become a follower of Christ and spread 
the gospel. In her Acts, Thecla appears as an apostolic figure alongside Paul, presumably 
reflecting the practices of early Christian communities where women were allowed to 
minister on equal footing with men. Likewise, Thecla’s story forcefully advocates a rigorous 
asceticism that expects Christians to abandon the ties of family and worldly comforts 
for a life of celibacy, fasting, and poverty. This vision of Christianity stands notably in 
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opposition to the rival claims on the Pauline legacy advanced in the Pastoral Epistles, 
1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, and Titus, which firmly reject extreme ascetic practices and 
exclude women from positions of religious leadership. Instead, women are to be saved 
through bearing children (1 Tim 2.15). These inverse agendas are no mere coincidence, it 
would seem, and the Pastorals and the Acts of Paul and Thecla appear to reflect a hard- 
fought contest to determine the direction of Pauline Christianity during the early second 
century (MacDonald 1983). Paul had written some ambiguous things about the status of 
women in the Christian community and the role of sexuality in Christian life, so that 
competing trajectories within the Pauline churches sought to resolve these issues more 
decisively in one direction or the other, as reflected in these rival memories of Paul. 
Obviously, the Pastorals won the day, inasmuch as they found their way into the NT canon. 
From this perspective, then, the Acts of Paul and Thecla represent an alternative memory 
of Christian origins that sought to displace the competing vision offered by Pastoral let- 
ters, making it in effect a parabiblical narrative. Indeed, had the Acts of Paul and Thecla 
and its supporters prevailed in this struggle to define early Pauline Christianity, we 
might instead find ourselves noting the parabiblical qualities of the Pastoral epistles. 

Somewhat similar in nature is the apocryphon Third Corinthians, actually a pair of 
letters between the apostle Paul and the Corinthian community that were possibly 
inspired by Paul's apparent reference in 1 Corinthians 5.9 and 74 to an earlier letter that 
has not otherwise survived. Although this Pauline correspondence survives in Latin, 
Greek, and Coptic, on some occasions appearing as a part of the Acts of Paul, it was most 
influential in Syriac and Armenian Christianity, where it was often considered canonical, 
especially in the early Christian period. While the Greek- and Latin-speaking Christians 
of the Mediterranean world rejected this pseudonymous Pauline letter (even as they 
embraced others), Christians on Romes eastern frontier and in the Persian Empire 
heard Paul's authentic voice in the words of this apocryphon. Persian Sage Aphrahat 
considered it canonical, and there is even a biblical commentary on Third Corinthians 
attributed to Ephrem the Syrian. Although it was excluded from the NT canon of the 
fifth-century Syriac Peshitto version, the Armenian Church regarded the writing as 
canonical even into the modern period (Metzger 1987:219, 23). Written sometime during 
thelater second century, this letter aims primarily to answer the claims on Paul advanced 
by various heterodox varieties of early Christianity, including, it would seem, the followers 
of Marcion and many so-called 'Gnostic Christian groups (Ehrman 2013:425-32). 
In particular, this correspondence addresses the physical reality of both Jesus’ body 
and the resurrected bodies of Christian believers, even though Paul himself had written 
in 1 Corinthians that ‘flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God’ and that in the 
resurrection a new ‘spiritual body’ will arise in place of the ‘physical’ one (15.44, 50). Yet 
it did not matter what Paul himself had said: even his views had to be aligned with the 
emerging orthodoxies about the nature of the resurrection body. 

Another similar text is the Letter to the Laodiceans, a Pauline apocryphon that at present 
survives only in Latin, where it often appears as a canonical letter of Paul in many (over 
100) medieval manuscripts of the Vulgate, as well as in the early Albigensian, Bohemian, 
English, Flemish, and German translations of the NT (Metzger 1987:239). Clearly the 
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inspiration for this apocryphon lies in "Paul's remark in Colossians 4.16 (a letter which 
itself is most likely pseudepigraphical) that “when this letter has been read among you, 
have it read also in the church of the Laodiceans; and see that you read also the letter 
from Laodicea. Since no letter from Paul to the Laodiceans has survived (and indeed 
perhaps there never was one, since Colossians itself is most likely a forgery), many early 
Christians found themselves compelled to invent one. It seems possible that there may 
have been more than one effort to fill this gap with a new Pauline letter, and the best 
hypothesis concerning the extant Latin letter is that it was probably written to counter 
an earlier Marcionite forgery in which Paul was made to support the more docetic views of 
Marcions Christianity. In response, proto-orthodox Christians cobbled together their 
own Letter to the Laodiceans, producing what amounts to a rather plodding pastiche 
of passages and ideas lifted from letters in the canonical Pauline corpus. Thus, this apoc- 
ryphon answers the Marcionites by showing that in his letter to the Laodiceans Paul was 
still the same old Paul known from the other Pauline epistles (Ehrman 2013:439-45). 

There are of course many more apocrypha that are not, strictly speaking, parabiblical 
texts of the sort just discussed, and these writings engage the biblical traditions in a 
variety of other ways. One ofthe most common avenues of biblical interpretation involves, 
as noted above, supplementarity, that is, filling in the Bibles gaps, either implicit or 
explicit, much as we have just seen in the case of Paul's Letter to the Laodiceans and pos- 
sibly Third Corinthians as well. Among the most obvious examples of this phenomenon 
are the various apocryphal Acta of the Apostles, the most influential of which were 
written during the later second century. As a genre these writings were obviously inspired 
by the canonical Acts ofthe Apostles, whose glaring omissions regarding the missionary 
work of Jesus’ earliest followers they presumably aim to correct. These acts form a large 
and varied corpus, although they often share a number of common elements, some of 
which we have already noted in regard to the Acts of Paul and Thecla. Ascetic rigour is a 
frequent theme of these Acta, and it often finds expression in the plight of a well-to-do 
young woman who rejects her fiancé and the social order ofthe polis upon conversion to 
Christianity (Davies 1980; MacDonald 1983). Likewise, scholars have noted that these 
swashbuckling exploits of the Apostles, along with their damsels in distress, bear 
important similarities to the early Greek novel, which also was emerging at this time. 
Nevertheless, in borrowing from this secular genre these writings generally invert its 
conservative social values by replacing them with the Christian gospel of renunciation 
(Jacobs 1999). The apocryphal Acta certainly resemble their biblical counterpart in that 
they relate the preaching, healings, and contendings of the Apostles, but they are not 
limited either by its form or content. The Acts of Paul has perhaps the most significant 
connection with the biblical traditions, simply because there is so much more infor- 
mation regarding Paul than the other Apostles, although the Acts of Peter also has 
some overlap. In general, however, each of these apocryphal Acta expands freely on the 
limited biblical data available for these early Christian leaders. Thus, they concern not so 
much exegesis of the biblical writings as interpretations of their traditions through 
expansion and elaboration. 
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Another similarly supplementary text is the so-called Infancy Gospel of Ihomas, or as 
the text is perhaps more accurately titled, the Childhood of Jesus, for that is exactly what 
this apocryphon describes: the exploits of the God-boy Jesus. The Infancy Gospel of 
Thomas was written most likely in the later second century, and it bears little resem- 
blance to the Gospel genre of the NT. In fact, its Jesus was a rather mischievous young lad, 
who used his divine powers to strike down both children and adults who dared to cross 
him. There is no obvious cue in the NT writings that would have prompted the compos- 
ition of such a writing, as with the Letter to the Laodiceans, for instance; yet the almost 
complete lack of any information concerning Jesus life from his birth until the begin- 
ning of his ministry at the age of 30 surely vexed many early Christians who wished to 
know more about their saviour. Indeed, it is somewhat surprising, I think, that we do 
not find more such writings. Although a number of other such infancy Gospels would 
later emerge, the gap in Jesus’ biography from around the age of 12 until the beginning of 
his ministry remains unfilled by the early Christian apocrypha, even as more recent 
modern apocrypha have claimed to discover just what Jesus was up to during these 
missing years (Beskow 1983). In any case, these writings, like their ancient counterparts, 
similarly interpret the biblical traditions by attempting to complete what they lack. 

The same is also true of another early Christian apocryphon, the Apocalypse of Paul. 
Although there are other early apocryphal apocalypses, such as the second-century 
Apocalypse of Peter, Paul's apocalypse is particularly interesting because it seems to relate 
to a biblical prompt: Paul's elliptic reference in 2 Corinthians 12.2, seemingly to himself, 
as one ‘who fourteen years ago was caught up to the third heaven: While it certainly was 
not necessary for Paul to have made such a claim in order to have a heavenly journey 
ascribed to him, given his importance in the formation of early Christianity, this open- 
ing in the biblical tradition doubtlessly invited later Christians to provide some content 
to his otherworldly travels, so much so that a second, rather different Apocalypse of Paul 
also survives in Coptic. Perhaps a similar impulse inspired the composition ofthe Book 
of Enoch, which was canonical in the Ethiopian Church (along with the Book of Jubilees) 
(Cowley 1974) and is cited as Scripture in the NT by the letter of Jude (14-15). According 
to biblical tradition, Enoch was ‘taken’ by God at the end of his life (Gen 5.24), which 
many interpreters took to mean that he ascended into heaven without dying. Such an 
auspicious exit from this world invited speculation as to what happened to Enoch after 
God took him, yielding several apocryphal writings that relate what Enoch beheld 
during his journey in the other world, the most successful of which we now know as the 
Book of Enoch, or1 Enoch. 

Many apocrypha, however, required no such biblical cue to inspire their composition, 
and often their connection to the biblical traditions is very slight. The apocryphal 
traditions of the Virgin Mary's Dormition and Assumption, which relate her glorious 
departure from this life and her bodily transfer to heaven, offer an excellent example of 
this sort of apocryphal literature. There is nothing at all in the NT writings that would 
inspire such lavish attention to the end of Mary's life. To be sure, she appears an important 
character in some of the Gospels as the mother of Jesus, and obviously her life must have 
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come to an end. Yet in no way could such meagre traces be expected to generate the various 
apocryphal accounts of Mary’s Dormition that began to develop in the third century, if 
not possibly even earlier (Shoemaker 2002:esp. 38-46, 146-68, 232-56). While subse- 
quent theological reflection on the significance of Mary' Divine Maternity and nascent 
devotion to the Virgin certainly contributed to the emergence of these apocrypha, the 
Dormition narratives represent an extreme example of the supplementary character of 
much Christian apocryphalliterature in relation to the canonical Scriptures. 

Nevertheless, it was also the case that many apocryphal traditions about Mary from 
early Christianity became so popular in their own right that they soon became effectively 
quasi-canonical, particularly in the near absence of any significant competition from 
the Scriptures. This was certainly the case with the Dormition apocrypha, as well as the 
previously mentioned Protevangelium of James, both of which would become the canon- 
ical narratives of Mary's life and her role in the origins of Christianity (Shoemaker 2008). 
The only problem was that the Protevangelium preserved early Nativity traditions that 
were dissonant with the canonical accounts in Matthew and Luke, most notably in locat- 
ing the birth of Jesus in a cave midway along the road from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. 
In the Christian East, these apocryphal traditions were allowed to stand, so that the 
interpretation of the Nativity in eastern Christian art is to this day determined by the 
Protevangelium's account, rather than Matthew and Luke. Yet the West was less comfort- 
able, it would seem, with the Protevangelium's difference, and so it does not survive ina 
Latin version, even though its traditions would largely come to prevail in this context as 
well. This was made possible by two Latin revisions of the Protevangelium that were 
made during the early Middle Ages—the Gospel of Ps.-Matthew and the Nativity of 
Mary. These apocrypha repaired the Protevangelium's deficiencies by bringing its narra- 
tive more into harmony with the biblical traditions, thus enabling this authoritative 
apocryphon to determine the shape of Marian devotion in the West as well as the East 
(ed. Gijsel and Beyers 1997:1:37-58). And so not only were apocrypha used to interpret 
the Scriptures, but on some occasions the Scriptures were used to interpret early 
Christian apocrypha that had achieved an authority parallel to the Scriptures. 
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CHAPTER 19 


F. STANLEY JONES 


ANTIQUITY did not possess a distinctive designation for its ‘novels, most likely because 
the genre arose after the classical period. Contemporary scholars concur, however, that 
a group of ancient compositions cohere to such a degree that the modern term ‘novel’ 
can readily be applied to them (a convenient collection of the Greek novels in transla- 
tion is Reardon 2008). Though exact definitions vary, one sign ofthe distinctive unity of 
these writings is that they use and imitate one another, thereby spawning a set of com- 
mon structures, forms, themes, and motifs. Usually the story is about the tribulations 
suffered by a young heterosexual couple of aristocratic heritage and exceptional 
beauty— separated in adventurous peregrinations and then finally united through their 
steadfast love. 

Amidst a flood of recent literature on the ancient novel, discussion of its impact on 
early Christian writings has been diffuse. Some have suggested that these novels pro- 
vide a vibrant window onto the ancient world and thereby illuminate the life-setting 
of early Christian literature. Another suggestion is that Jewish intertestamental tales 
might be considered the trans-historical equivalent of the Greek and Roman novels 
(Wills 1995:24-5). Other scholars have suggested actual influence of the ancient novel on 
the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, the Pastorals (epistolary novel), and the apocryphal Acts 
of the Apostles (Pervo 2003:689-708). These suggestions have led to the current larger dis- 
cussion, also in the field of Classics, ofthe legitimacy ofthe concept of ‘fringe’-novels. 

In reality, only one ancient Christian writing (and its descendants) readily fits the mould 
ofthe ancient novel, the Pseudo-Clementine Basic Writing. This early Christian writing 
alone stands in direct interaction with the ancient novels as it clearly uses, modifies, and 
even counters these competitors (Jones 2001a:65-75). Accordingly, this chapter will take 
the Pseudo-Clementine Basic Writing as its starting point and focus. The impact the 
genre ‘novel’ had on exegesis will be examined in a moment, but first a word is appropri- 
ate about why, in the discussion of ancient novels and their interrelationship with early 
Christian literature, the Pseudo-Clementine Basic Writing has been somewhat over- 
looked until recently. 
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Most likely the main reason for lack of attention paid to the Pseudo-Clementine Basic 
Writing is that it has not been preserved in manuscript integrity. Instead, two later fourth- 
century rewritings have come down to us, the Recognition (usually called ‘Recognitions’) 
and the Klementia (usually misnamed 'Homilies'). Throughout the Middle Ages and into 
early modern times, the West knew only the Recognition via a Latin translation made by 
Rufinus of Aquileia in c.406 cx. Still today, no continuous manuscript of the original 
Greek Recognition has been found, though a fourth-century Syriac translation has recently 
been discovered. Around the time of the Reformation, the Greek Klementia started to 
become available to the West; two continuous Greek manuscripts of this work are cur- 
rently known. In sum, the West long knew only the Latin version of the Recognition, which 
tended to denature the novelistic character of the Pseudo-Clementines. So the West was 
desensitized to this ancient Christian novel by the time it became aware of the other 
rewriting, the Klementia. Western scholars concluded that, because of long passages shared 
verbatim between the Recognition and the Klementia, there must have been an earlier 
version ofthe novel, mentioned by ecclesiastical writers as bearing the title Periodoi Petrou 
(‘Circuits of Peter’). Though there has long been a call for a synoptic edition or transla- 
tion of the Recognition and the Klementia where the common material would stand out 
as derivative from the Basic Writing, such a work has not yet been published. 

A further hindrance to full notice of the Pseudo-Clementines as an ancient novel has 
been the postulation that the novelistic framework and elements in the Pseudo- 
Clementines were adopted whole-cloth from a lost pagan novel. Initially promoted at the 
height of nineteenth-century historical source criticism, this thesis was thereafter 
rejected by succeeding generations of students of the Pseudo-Clementines, especially 
after the insight that Rufinus had attached the ending of the Klementia to his translation 
of the Recognition. This significant advance in Pseudo-Clementine studies went 
unnoticed in Classics, where the old theory is often found even today and is used as a 
way of sidelining the (somewhat unwieldy and non-pagan) Pseudo-Clementines in treat- 
ments ofthe ancient novels. 

The following chapter will not lay out the features that distinguish the Pseudo- 
Clementines as an ancient novel (for this, see Jones 2001a:66, 74-7), but will enquire about 
how the genre ‘novel’ affected exegesis in the Pseudo-Clementines. The procedure will be 
to ask first about exegesis in the Basic Writing and then about exegesis in each ofthe two 
rewritings, the Klementia and the Recognition. In advance, just a word about the type of 
novel the three present: The Basic Writing is very much an ‘idealistic novel, characterized 
by realistic narrative and portrayals, along with sincerity of emotions. The Klementia, in 
contrast, noticeably diverges from the ‘idealistic’ to present a parody, as also happened 
among the ancient Greek and Roman novels; here comic elements grab the upper hand. 
The Recognition, finally, seems to move in the opposite direction and assimilates the 
original novel to the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, where there is no need for actual 
discussion, only acceptance ofthe truth as proclaimed by the Apostles. 

The realistic impulse behind the narrative ofthe Basic Writing (c.220 CE) led this author 
to engage in a naturalistic, even idealistic, portrayal of the Christian life—in actuality 
something rare in early Christian literature and something that decisively sets this novel 
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apart from the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles with their pervasive miracles, talking 
animals, and the like. This same realistic impulse also demanded lifelike exegesis; thus, 
the import of the sayings of Jesus had to be portrayed in a true-to-life narrative. This author 
wrote the first, and last, original ancient Christian novel with apparently exceptional 
imaginative powers that should not be underestimated. As will become clear in the follow- 
ing, the Basic Writer possessed a distinctive Jewish-Christian view of the history of God's 
dealings with the world (an implicit master narrative sometimes referred to as a ‘hypoth- 
esis’) that controls the way Scripture and traditions are interpreted. 

Anillustration of realistic exegesis and its integration into the very structure ofthis novel 
is found in the opening of Clements narrative. Through a series of misfortunes initially 
occasioned by eros in concert with his mother's baneful horoscope, Clement has been 
deprived of his family and is essentially alone. Yet it is precisely this state of solitude that 
the Basic Writer needs to allow Clement readily to leave Rome and follow Peter. Likely 
through the writer's confrontation with Marcionism, the Basic Writer is painfully aware 
of the potential for sayings of Jesus to be interpreted to imply that the convert should 
abandon everything, including family, to follow Jesus (cf. e.g. Matt 8.22 par. Luke 9.60; 
Matt 10.37 par. Luke 14.26; none of these passages is ever directly cited in the Pseudo- 
Clementines). Thus later, when Peter is ready to leave Caesarea, he states that anyone who 
wishes may follow him, but he explicitly adds that this should be done ‘reverently’, which he 
explains to mean not leaving anyone, such as parents, a believing wife, or others for whom 
one is obliged to care (Rec. 3.72.2, confirmed for the Basic Writing by Rec. 7.5.5-6 par. 
Hom. Clem. 12.5.5-6, where in the following verse Clement points out that he is thus 
eminently fit to follow Peter; this same reasoning is likely the source ofthe Basic Writing's 
declaration that Peter and Andrew were orphans [Rec. 7.6.7 par. Hom. Clem. 12.6.7]). 
In this light, the entire story-line of the Pseudo-Clementines starts to be seen as having 
been carefully constructed in accord with exegesis of the Jesus-tradition. Along similar 
lines, the missionary whom Clement encounters in Rome is none other than Barnabas, 
apparently one of the seventy sent out by Jesus (Luke 10:1 cf. Clement of Alexandria, str. 
2.20.116.3, and Hypotyposes 7 as preserved in Eusebius, h.e. 2.1.4), who is still alive at the 
time (Rec. 1.6.1-7.3 par. Hom. Clem. 1.6.1-7.3) —this is the sort of ‘filling out’ ofthe Gospel 
tradition characteristic of early Christian apocrypha. 

The subsequent accounts of Peters travels and missionary proclamation also possibly 
provide rare glimpses into how the Jesus-tradition was actually employed in the later mis- 
sionary effort ofthe Church. Thus, Peter explains how he follows the famous Q-missionary 
commission (the source of Matt 10.7-15 par. Luke 10.4-12) by first offering peace, but then 
condemnation, if the message is rejected (Rec. 2.30.2-31.2 par. Hom. Clem. 3.30.2-31.1). The 
passage apparently freely combines elements from Matthew 10 and Luke 10. 

Such ‘broad’ exegesis of the Jesus-tradition, where no one verse ofa particular Gospel is 
cited, is somewhat typical of the Basic Writer, a Jewish-Christian at work in the early third 
century and for whom, somewhat anachronistically, a canon of NT Scripture (the 
four Gospels) had not been determined. Hence, evidence for acceptance of the Book of 
Elchasai (a neglected church order from 116-17 cE known mainly from citations by 
Hippolytus and Epiphanius, but clearly also used in Clem. contest. 2.1; 4.1-3) as authoritative 
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is virtually as great here as is the evidence for recognition of any of the NT writings. The 
freedom ofthe Basic Writer with respect to the evolving NT canon ofthe time, in particular 
the four-Gospel canon, is strikingly illustrated by the author's understanding of John the 
Baptist as an evil counterpart to Jesus (Rec. 3.61.2 Syriac par. Hom. Clem. 2.17.2)—a view 
witnessed also among ‘Gnostics’ (e.g. Testimony of Truth NHC IX,3 30.30-31.5). The 
Basic Writer supports this perspective with a rationalistic theory of ‘pairs’ (‘syzygies’: 
each consisting of an evil representative and a good figure) found throughout human 
history as documented in the Hebrew Bible (e.g. Cain and Abel, the first pair) and then 
early Christian tradition (Rec. 3.59-61 par. Hom. Clem. 2.15-17). 

The Basic Writer's overall exegetical procedure is perhaps comparable to Justin Martyr's, 
whose writings were known and used by the Basic Writer. Indeed, it is possible that 
Justin was partially inspirational for the Basic Writer's handling of the Jesus-tradition, 
where the interest in the sayings of Jesus (in contrast to narratives) is strikingly predom- 
inant. In any event, the Basic Writer drew a number of sayings of Jesus directly from 
Justin, most likely from his lost treatise against Marcion, as the common distinctive 
wording and the shared anti-Marcionite context show (Jones 2015:202-16). The Basic 
Writer is accordingly heir to heresiological literature and its exegesis but also to apocryphal 
Acts (Acts of Peter) and other genres (e.g. the philosophical dialogue known not least 
from The Book of the Laws of the Countries, featuring Bardaisan), though the writer suc- 
cessfully integrates these materials into the Pseudo-Clementine novel, just as the pagan 
novels exploited previously developed genres. While the Basic Writer perhaps displays a 
slight preference for Matthew, this author has an image of Jesus that is informed by a 
variety of Jesus-traditions, which are then subject to specific exegesis. For example, the 
writer knows the parable of the wedding feast (cf. Matt 22:1-14), interprets it to apply 
to the Christian mission, and specifies that the required wedding garment is baptism 
(Rec. 4.35.5 par. Hom. Clem. 8.22.4). Letters of Paul are indeed known, but they are used only 
as historical documentation of Paul's heretical views and actions (Clem. Ep. Petr. 2.2-4; 
Paulis the evil part ofthe penultimate syzygy and is identified with the enemy who sows 
tares, mentioned in Matt 13:25, 28 [Rec. 3.61.2 Syriac par. Hom. Clem. 2.17.4]). 

Distinctive for the Jewish-Christian Basic Writer's promotion of purity (bathing, 
menstrual separation, etc.) is the peculiar exegesis of Jesus conflict with the Pharisees. The 
Basic Writer insists that, in the ‘woe’ reflected in Matthew 23.25-6 (par. Luke 11.39-40), 
Jesus did not criticize all the Pharisees, but rather only some of them, namely, the hypocrites 
among them (Rec. 6.11.2-3 par. Hom. Clem. 11.28.4-29.2). Linked with this notion is the 
view that the ‘chair of Moses’ (Clem. Ep. Petr. 1.2; 3.2; Hom, 11.29.15; Rec. 3.30.1 Syriac; Rec. 
3.75.1 Syriac; Matt 23.2) has received an exegetical tradition that knows how to interpret 
properly the polysemous Hebrew Bible/LXX—the only actual "Scripture in this author's 
mind—that otherwise leads novices astray into thinking that there is more than one 
God (Clem. Ep. Petr. 1.3-4; Rec. 1.21.8; 10.42.4). The author approximates here a rabbinic 
view that Scripture is difficult to interpret and thus a tradition of interpretation is required 
to avoid going astray (Numbers Rabbah 14.4). Peter stands in this tradition and can thus 
properly explain passage after passage from the Hebrew Bible. 

A final example of the power of novelistic (realistic) exegesis is the overall treatment 
of Peter in the novel. The Basic Writer carefully exegetes an image of Peter as the most 
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esteemed disciple of Jesus (Rec. 1.12.2 par. Hom. Clem. 1.15.2) and thus greatest in the 
wisdom of God (Rec. 1.12.6 par. Hom. Clem. 1.15.6; cf. also Rec. 7.71 par. Hom. Clem. 12.7.1) 
in order to show ina lifelike way exactly how high the pious human can possibly rise in this 
world. Accordingly, Peter cannot see through the fibs and false names that Clement's 
(unrecognized) mother initially provides (Rec. 7.20.1 par. Hom. Clem. 12.20.1); similarly, 
he can only pray that God might heal the sick (Rec. 7.23.6 par. Hom. Clem. 12.23.6) and that 
he might have success in his debate with Simon (Rec. 2.19.5-6 par. Hom. Clem. 3.29.3-4), 
where he might appear to be defeated (Rec. 1.17.6 par. Hom. Clem. 1.20.6). Every word, 
reaction, habit, and mannerism of Peter is infused with the greatest possible significance. 
Peter thereby serves both as a locus for Christian anthropology and asa realistic example 
for Christian life. 

The Klementia, in its redaction from c.320-4 CE, puts a clear comic spin on the Basic 
Writer's idealistic novel. This author not only allows the leading characters, including Peter, 
to engage in intrigue and prevaricate (Hom. Clem. 20.18-22; 5.2-28), but also introduces 
fantastic elements such as the magic that Simon uses to avoid apprehension when he 
transforms the face of Clements father to appear to be Simons own (Hom. Clem. 20.11-23; 
Peter's eyes alone are impervious to this magic: Hom. Clem. 20.12.6-7). When an earth- 
quake occurs upon Peter's entry to Beirut, Peter does not initially deny the charge that 
he caused the tremor but instead asserts that he is ready to overturn the entire city unless 
the inhabitants obey what he says (Hom. Clem. 7.9). Terrified, the inhabitants immediately 
agree to do whatever Peter commands (Hom. Clem. 7.10.1), soon grabbing sticks violently 
to chase Simon and his companions from the city (Hom. Clem. 7.10.2). 

In terms of exegesis, the author employs equally radical means. The Klementinist’s 
treatment of the Syro-Phoenecian woman has attracted much scholarly attention for its 
bold interpretation (it also displays dependency on Mark, which is absent from the Basic 
Writer): the woman received healing for her daughter only after having adopted a Jewish 
lifestyle (Hom. Clem. 2.19). The flagrant disregard for realistic chronology here highlights 
the Klementinist’s hand, while the (admittedly free) use of the Gospel narrative (and not 
just the sayings of Jesus) reflects an advancing canonical consciousness. Elsewhere, too, 
the Klementinist brazenly draws biblical and other notorious figures into the novel's story: 
this same woman is the one who purchased Clements twin brothers from pirates in 
Caesarea (Hom. Clem. 2.20.3). Alongside the infamous anti-Jewish Apion, the fantastic 
exegesis ofthe Klementinist introduces Cornelius the centurion from Acts 10 and rebap- 
tizes him as someone whom the Lord had cured from demonic possession in Caesarea (!); 
described now as the emperor's envoy to the governor ofthe province, Cornelius prom- 
ises to act as if he was actually sent to search out Simon for death as a magician (Hom. 
Clem. 20.13.4-8). 

Perhaps the most outrageous exegetical manoeuvre ofthe Klementinist is the introduc- 
tion of a theory of false pericopes—the idea that the Hebrew Bible has been interpolated 
by the devil with passages that speak against the oneness and righteousness of God 
(Hom. Clem. 2.38). Given the parodic nature of the Klementia, it is difficult to know how 
seriously its author took this view, though it is developed in great detail. Perhaps it is 
best to understand this doctrine as ‘venting’ on the part of the Klementinist, a term also 
applied to the procedures in the parodies of the idealistic novels. In any event, the author 
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provides several logical methods by which ‘false’ passages can be distinguished (Hom. 
Clem. 3.46: identification of opposing passages in Scripture [revealed by syllogism: 
Hom. Clem. 3.42], conflict with the doctrine of creation; Hom. Clem. 3.43: conflict with 
the doctrine of God; Hom. Clem. 3.50.2: conflict with what is reasonable), though ultimate 
recourse is taken in the person and teaching of Jesus (Hom. Clem. 3.48—9, 52-3). True to the 
Klementinist’s form, this doctrine is stated, on the one hand, to be unintended for open 
discussion (Hom. Clem. 2.39.2-4), though, on the other hand, Peter soon lays it out for 
public consumption (Hom. Clem. 3.42-51). 

The Recognition (c.325 CE), in contrast, moves the novel and its exegesis in a conserva- 
tive direction. This author explains that the Apostles, of which there are only twelve and 
no more to come (Rec. 4.35.2-3), have the task not even of repeating the words of Jesus, 
but only of showing how each ofthe sayings of Jesus is true and not in conflict with other 
pronouncements (Rec. 2.33). Somewhat in contradiction to the spirit of the original 
novel, the Recognitionist thus states that the Apostles are not to say anything on their own 
(Rec. 2.33.5). Accordingly, the author uses the novel as a lifelike locus for Peter to explain 
apparently contradictory sayings, such as the instruction to use the peace greeting and 
the saying of Jesus that he has come with a sword to divide (Rec. 2.26-31; Matt 10.12-13 
par. Luke 10.5-6; Matt 10.34-6 par. Luke 12.51-3). A similar attitude is taken to seemingly 
contradictory remarks in the Hebrew Bible. In truth, this author places little value on actual 
discussion (Rec. 1.25.8) and is ofthe opinion that the side in disagreement with the good 
truth of the Christian message should just give up without argument (Rec. 2.24.1-4). One 
sees here a ‘realistic portrayal of what the ‘authoritative interpretation (and the toning 
down of actual discussion and exegesis) looked like in the life of the fourth-century Church. 
The Christian should concentrate on good works, which lead to the Holy Spirit, which 
in turn gives knowledge without enquiry (Rec. 2.21.6). When these attitudes are overlaid 
on the original novel, the result is tedious—the debates and speeches of Peter are sapped 
of their original intellectual vigour and turned into sermons, a point that has often been 
cited to disqualify the Pseudo-Clementines from being a novel. 

The Recognition is nevertheless distinctive in its attempt to use certain sayings of Jesus 
(Matt 10.28 par. Luke 12.4—5; Matt 5.27-8), alongside some standard Hebrew Bible passages 
(e.g. Ps 109.1), to argue its Christological opinion (Rec. 3.411). As in the theological trea- 
tises of the first half of the fourth century, attention is drawn here to the exact wording of 
the biblical texts in order to extract specific Christological implications. The novel-format, 
however, allows the (authoritative) solution to the early fourth-century Christological 
controversy to be placed directly on the lips of Peter himselfin this extensive monologue. 

The Pseudo-Clementine novel can thus be seen as a welcoming framework for exegesis 
of several sorts. By comparing the three versions of the novel, one can often follow the 
variations among early Christian exegetical debates in considerable detail and thereby 
see what was on the minds of Late Antique Christians. So, the saying of Jesus that the 
poor are blessed (Matt 5.3 par. Luke 6.20) was perceived as touching an economic nerve 
and calling for explanation: the Klementinist specifies that the faithful poor are blessed 
because they are not condemned for not giving alms since they have nothing to give 
(Hom. Clem. 15.10.4); the Recognitionist, in contrast, states that the blessing was simply 
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encouragement of the poor to bear poverty with equanimity and not to undertake any 
unrighteous act since they will eventually obtain the kingdom of heaven (Rec. 2.28.3-5); 
the Basic Writer's view on this point has perhaps been obscured, but this author partially 
admitted the interpretation of an older Jewish-Christian source (Rec. 1.27-71) that 
the saying implied chiliastic fulfilment in an earthly kingdom in Jerusalem (Rec. 1.61; 
cf. Jones 2001b:542-6). 

The genre ‘novel’ unleashed distinctive creative forces even in early Christian 
exegesis. Further comparison of the exegetical effect of these forces with the exegesis in 
other early Christian literature would seem to be a promising field of enquiry. 
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CHAPTER 20 


BRONWEN NEIL 


THE production of Lives of saints developed to meet a devotional need in the Christian 
monastic movement of the third and fourth centuries. Hagiography was one of the few 
genres of biblical interpretation aimed at both edifying and entertaining Christian audi- 
ences. The life of the early Christian saint was by its very nature an allegory of Scripture. 
This chapter focuses on the appropriation of scriptural figures and personae in developing 
the profiles and narratives of saints in the Greek, Latin, and Syriac traditions. An import- 
ant feature of any Late Antique literary production was its intertextuality, and we can see 
this plainly at work in the crafting of early Christian hagiography, in its internal dialogue 
with the Scripture, the Lives of pre-Christian philosophers, and the Acts of the martyrs. 
To illustrate this intertextuality we will consider Lives and commemorations of saints, as 
well as the literature of the monastic tradition, such as the Sayings of the Desert Fathers. 
These sub-genres of hagiography furnish multiple examples of the narrative interpret- 
ation of Scripture in the lived example of the holy man or woman. 


CLASSICAL AND CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 
OF HAGIOGRAPH Y 


The Lives (Latin vita; Greek Bios) of holy men and, less frequently, women, were a popu- 
lar subject for the Christian reader from the fourth century ce. The holy men and 
women who were considered suitable subjects included bishops, martyrs, confessors 
(who had suffered for their faith but not been killed), monks, and nuns. This kind of text, 
with its reliance on the miraculous as proof of its subject's holiness, allowed a greater 
degree of poetic licence to the author than most other genres, with the exception of the 
apocrypha and novels or romances. Hagiography made recourse to its own stock of 
proof-texts from Scripture, often presenting Christ and the Apostles as models of the 
holiness exhibited by their subjects. Acts of charity, in particular, were an ‘imitation of 
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Christ’ (imitatio Christi/uiunows roô Xpworoo). OT prophets and patriarchs such as 
Moses, Ezekiel, and Elijah were also cited as the direct ancestors of the contemporary 
saint. Christian hagiography had its origins in both pagan and Christian models: the 
Hellenistic Lives of philosophers, the Acts of the Martyrs, and the literature of the eastern 
desert monks. The extent to which fourth- and fifth-century hagiography was influ- 
enced by each of these genres is a major methodological question. 


Hellenistic Lives of Philosophers 


In Late Antique Christian literature the virtues of the philosopher-monk became the 
virtues of priests and bishops. The influence of pagan philosophers’ Lives on Pontius’ 
Life and Passion of Cyprian has been traced by Elm (2003:65-78). Many of the stock 
themes of saints’ Lives are already found in Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus, the third-century 
Neoplatonic philosopher (trans. Valantasis 2000). Although Porphyry (232-305 CE) 
was hostile to Christianity, and although his vita was directed at an elite pagan audi- 
ence, his account of his teacher’s life and teaching prefigures many of the characteristics 
of fourth-century Christian vitae, such as Plotinus’ scorn of the body (1-2); his love of 
wisdom (philosophia) (3); his withdrawal to country estates to practise philosophy 
(5 and 12); his attracting of disciples (7), including women (9). Even an element of the 
miraculous is found in Plotinus’ demonstration of supernatural powers of clairvoy- 
ance (11). These similarities are testimony to the continuity of Neoplatonic and Stoic 
ideals in Christian asceticism. In their treatment of the works of Plato as sacred texts, 
needing interpretation by subsequent generations of philosophers, the Neoplatonists 
resembled early Christians. 

Although Plotinus did not perform miracles per se, mystical out-of-body experiences 
of union with the divine were attributed to him that would later find a parallel in 
Augustine’s Confessions. Philosophers like Plotinus adopted voluntary poverty as part of 
their way of life: Plotinus refused to bathe and never celebrated his birthday, according 
to Porphyry. Similarly, the parable of the rich young ruler, who was commanded to give 
away all he had to the poor if he wanted to follow Jesus (Matt 19.16-30, Mark 10.17-30, 
Luke 18.18-30), was a common trope in Lives of bishops and monks. This can be seen in 
the Lives of Antony of Egypt, Cyprian of Carthage, and Augustine of Hippo, all of which 
are treated in this chapter. We can also find retrospective attempts to style Jewish patri- 
archs in the mode of Greek philosophers, as for example in Gregory of Nyssa’s Life of 
Moses. Moses, who saw only the back parts of God, while hidden in the cleft of a rock 
(Exod 33.22-3), was made the antetype of every ascetic who pursued the via negativa, or 
apophaticism, according to which one grows closer to God by recognizing that nothing 
can be truly said about God (Krueger 2004). Whatever one might think or say God is, it 
will fall short ofthe truth. We find this theme ofthe inadequacy of words also in the Life 
of Antony 80, which we treat below. 
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The Acts of the Martyrs 


Many features ofthe Acts of the Martyrs were carried over to the new Christian genre of 
the saint's Life. Imitation of Christ's passion, death, and resurrection was the foundation 
narrative of the martyrial acts (acta) and passion stories (passiones). Common features 
of these narratives from the first three centuries and early Christian hagiography 
included a preoccupation with the subject's manner of death, and the description of his 
or her life and death as a contest, primarily against demons. Pauline metaphors from 
athletics (1 Cor 9.24, Gal 2.2, Gal 5.7, 2 Tim 4.7; cf. Heb 12.1) and military contest were 
common to both genres (e.g. 1 Tim 6.12, 2 Tim 4.7). The account of Stephen the 
protomartyr (Acts 6—7), itself modelled on Christ's passion narrative in the Gospels, and 
the celebration of second-century BCE Jewish martyrs in Book 4 of Maccabees, an inter- 
testamental book, were also strong influences on both genres. 

Perhaps the most famous of the martyr acts is the record by an anonymous supporter 
that is known as the Passion of Perpetua and Felicity (c.199 CE). Felicity and Perpetua 
were female heroes of the Montanist movement in Carthage, North Africa, and 
Perpetua, a young mother with a baby at her breast, wrote a graphic account of her 
journey to death in a prison diary. North African Montanism in Tertullian day (c.208 CE) 
continued to emphasize long fasts, and to prohibit second marriages and flight to avoid 
martyrdom. Perpetua and Felicity, the young women who went voluntarily to their 
gruesome deaths in a public arena, were cherished examples of the imitation of Christ, 
embodying the model Christian attitude to persecution and death in the wider Church 
as well. 


Hory MEN AND WOMEN IN EGYPTIAN 
DESERT LITERATURE 


The attribution of the phrase ‘white martyrdom’ to the ascetic life indicated that the 
ascetic was following in the footsteps of the martyr. As Peter Brown (1971) memorably 
demonstrated, the saint was presented not just as a model to follow but as a powerful 
friend of God in the court of heaven. His power to intercede in that court for his clients 
gave him great influence and authority, and encouraged people to cultivate a relation- 
ship with him. 

The first desert father to be celebrated by the new genre of monastic saints’ lives was 
Antony, who withdrew to the Egyptian desert around 270 cE to live a solitary life of 
extreme self-denial. The Life of Antony, composed in Greek some eighty years later by 
Athanasius of Alexandria, became a model for all future hagiographers of monks and 
nuns. Antony was one who heard the Gospel reading of Jesus to the rich young ruler: ‘If 
you would be perfect, go and sell all you have and give it to the poor’ (Matt 19.21), and 
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took it literally, like the Apostles of Jesus (Matt 4.20, Acts 4.35). He only kept a little aside 
to support his sister (v. Anton. 2). Again entering the church he heard the injunction of 
Matthew 6.34, ‘Do not be anxious about tomorrow; and instantly decided to sell the 
remainder of his possessions and put his sister in a monastery, so he could devote himself 
full time to his spiritual discipline (v. Anton. 3). Like the Apostle Paul, he continued to 
work with his hands, inspired by 2 Thessalonians 3.10: “Let he who is idle not eat? Like his 
martyr predecessors, he embraced the struggle against demons and the contest of the 
ascetic life with enthusiasm. Satan had a devil ofa job trying to defeat him, and eventually 
assumed the guise of a woman to try to overcome him with lust. Even this temptation 
Antony resisted unscathed, mindful of Paul's words, ‘not I but him who is in me (1 Cor 
15.10) (v. Anton. 5). The devil appeared to Antony as a black boy, but the saint was not 
deceived, and demanded to know who his enemy was. In reply the spirit of lust said: Tam 
he on account of whom the prophet reproves those who have fallen, saying, “You have 
been caused to err by the spirit of whoredom”’ (Hos 4.12) (v. Anton. 6). Even demons 
quoted Scripture in the highly charged spiritual atmosphere ofthe Egyptian desert. Other 
biblical tropes used by Athanasius in this very influential Life include 2 Corinthians 12.10, 
‘when I am weak then I am strong; which Antony cited as his reason for enervating the 
body through such measures as sleeping on the bare ground, abstaining from wine 
altogether, often spending all night in prayer, and eating only once a day, or every two 
days, or even every four. The words of Philippians 3.14 and 1 Kings 18.14 spurred him on to 
even greater efforts day by day (v. Anton. 7). Antony took Elijah, prophet and miracle 
worker of the Book of Kings, as the model of his way of life and that of every hermit. 
Having failed to defeat him by the spirit of lust, the devil tried physical violence, attacking 
Antony as he slept among the tombs. Antony countered with a personalized version of 
Paul's great dictum in Romans 8.35, shouting at the devil: “Here am I, Antony! Even if you 
inflict more on me, nothing shall “separate me from the love of Christ Then he sang a 
verse from the Psalms, “Though an army encamp against me, my heart shall not be afraid’ 
(Ps 27.3, v. Anton. 9). In another place he cites Jesus’ promise of ‘power to tread upon ser- 
pents and scorpions and upon all power of the enemy’ as the reason why his followers had 
no reason to fear demons (Luke 10.19, v. Anton. 30). Scripture was one of the most power- 
ful weapons that the saint had at his disposal when he put on the armour of God against 
the schemes of the devil (Eph 6.11). However, words without deeds are nothing. When 
some philosophers came to confront Antony with clever arguments against his faith, he 
answered with the words of ‘his teacher’ Paul: “We make our proof “not in the persuasive 
words of Greek wisdom” (1 Cor 2.4)... but we persuade by the faith which clearly pre- 
cedes argumentative proof? He proceeded to cast demons out of some men in their midst, 
and the philosophers withdrew, defeated and amazed (v. Anton. 80). 


Sayings of the Desert Fathers and Mothers 


A subgenre of hagiography on the desert ascetics is the collected sayings of the monks 
and nuns who inhabited the Egyptian desert from the end of the third century onwards. 
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These sayings have been preserved by unknown sources, in several collections, including 
the Apophthegmata Patrum, preserved in Greek, Coptic, Syriac, and later in Latin 
(Ward 1981). They include the sayings of monks and nuns from St Antony to the sixth- 
century Abba Phocas. Although the sayings and actions attributed to the desert mothers 
Sarah, Syncletica, Pelagia, and the ambiguously gendered Mary/Marinos were not 
necessarily ever uttered or performed by historical women, their inclusion in edifying 
literature for men and women illustrates biblical principles of a godly life for women. 
These ascetic women, who sacrificed their biological distinctiveness to become equal 
with men in spiritual terms, can be seen to embrace the concluding mandate of the 
apocryphal Gospel of Thomas: ‘For every woman who will make herself male will enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven' (Gos. Thom. 51.26). 


LATER SAINTS’ LIVES 


Patterning themselves on the Life of Antony, most later hagiographers presented a styl- 
ized account of key moments of the saints life according to the following formula: early 
youth, characterized by love of philosophy and scorn for earthly pursuits; the decision 
to embrace the ascetic life, either as a solitary or in a coenobium, accompanied by the 
renunciation of worldly goods; the reluctant assumption of the role of spiritual leader- 
ship; the saint’s spiritual teachings; the battle against demons; persecution by secular 
authorities; his/her welcome death (often foretold by the saint), followed by miracles 
attesting to his/her holiness. The earliest example of hagiography with a female subject is 
the Life of Macrina by Gregory of Nyssa, Macrinas younger brother. Gregory presents an 
idealized account of his sister's life, seeking to fill the gap left by her death in 380, two or 
three years before his composition (Krueger 2000:484-6). Macrina was more than a vir- 
gin who consecrated her life to God's service and led a community of like-minded 
women in her house at Pontus; Gregory styles her as a philosopher and as his own 
teacher, whose moral and philosophical training derived solely from her study of 
Scripture, especially the Psalms (v. Macr. 3). Krueger aptly calls her life of simplicity and 
constant prayer 'a living liturgy' (Krueger 2000:487). 


BISHOPS’ LIVES 


Let us now consider the use of biblical tropes in episcopal hagiography. Following the 
model of humble kingship advocated by the Messiah who rode into Jerusalem on a 
donkey, the early Christian bishop ‘was a new type of leader; he was not rich (or not 
supposed to be), and he operated outside the traditional civic power structure... 
Moreover, the sanctity of his office added greatly to his authority and influence’ 
(Drijvers 2004:68). It is easy to see how the bishop took over the role of the ‘holy man; 
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and became an intercessor in temporal affairs as well as spiritual matters, interceding 
on behalf of his people with the emperor and other powerful figures in the community. 
Lives of bishops perhaps had an antecedent in Suetonius' Lives of the Caesars. 

The oldest surviving example of this tradition is the Life and Passion of St Cyprian, 
written by the Carthaginian deacon Pontius in 259. This text, with its strong focus on 
Cyprians death which is portrayed as the death ofa martyr, is inseparable from the mar- 
tyr acts of Cyprian. By association, Cyprian, the presbyter and later bishop, assumed 
other virtues of the martyr: a cultivated disregard for property as well as an ascetic mor- 
tification ofthe flesh and adoption of total celibacy. 

Augustine, bishop of Hippo, credited the reading of Athanasius’ Life of Antony as 
the trigger for the conversion of Pontitianus, an African who held high office in the 
imperial court, and whose recounting of the Life to him was persuasive in his own 
eventual turning towards God (Conf. 8.39-40). Inspired by the tale of Antony’s instant 
conversion upon reading Matthew 19.21, Augustine opened the Bible at random and 
read: 'Let us live honourably as in the day, not in revelling and drunkenness, not in 
debauchery and licentiousness, not in quarrelling and jealousy. Instead, put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make no provision for the flesh, to gratify its desires (Rom 13.13-14, 
Conf. 8.53-5). Thereupon, he wrote: ‘No further would I read; nor needed I: for instantly 
at the end of this sentence, by a light as it were of serenity infused into my heart, all 
the darkness of doubt vanished away' (Conf. 8.55). The Confessions, a kind of auto- 
hagiography, has been read by many subsequent generations as an inspiring story of 
God speaking directly to the convert through the words of Scripture. 

Bishops' Lives were a sub-category of saints' Lives that proved more popular in the 
Latin West than the East. For the East, we have very few such Lives in this period: there 
are no contemporary biographies, for example, of the Cappadocians, although there is a 
Life of Macrina, the sister of Basil and Gregory of Nyssa. Nor are there vitae of Cyril of 
Alexandria, Athanasius, or Cyril of Jerusalem (Louth 2004:360). In the West it was a dif- 
ferent story, with the appearance in Latin of Lives of many bishops, the most popular 
among them those of Ambrose, Augustine, Martin of Tours, and Gregory the Great. 
Interestingly, all these bishops adopted voluntary poverty upon their conversion or 
acceptance of the episcopal role, following Jesus’ advice to the rich young man: ‘Go and 
sell all you have and give it to the poor' (Matt 19.21). However, as Louth notes, the 
biographers of Ambrose, Augustine, and Martin of Tours 'all present their subjects not 
simply as bishops, but as monk-bishops, so they are not unrelated to monastic literature 
(Louth 2004:360-1). (Paulinus Life of Ambrose [chap. 9] presents the bishop of Milan as 
a self-styled ‘holy mar’ who practised ascetical disciplines, but not explicitly as a monk.) 
To this list we may add Palladius Dialogue on the Life of John Chrysostom, which also 
portrays as a monk-bishop its subject John Chrysostom, priest of Antioch and patriarch 
of Constantinople until he was deposed after the Synod of the Oak in 403. The Syriac 
tradition conveys the Life of exiled bishop Severus of Alexandria, an opponent of 
Chalcedonian Christology who absconded to Alexandria in 518 before he could be 
arrested. He died some twenty years later, and never ceased opposing the imperial will 
to impose Chalcedon as the standard of orthodoxy. The need for a Life in both of these 
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cases is obvious: John's and Severus' supporters wanted to clear their bishops name of 
charges of heresy. 

While, as we have seen, the virtues of the philosopher-monk became the virtues of 
priests and bishops, there remained important differences between the Lives of monks 
and nuns and their episcopal counterparts. One key difference is the lack of miracles in 
bishops’ Lives. Written biographies of monks originated in an Egyptian context among 
the desert fathers, and their characteristic features are well illustrated by the Life of 
Hypatius, fourth-century monk and bishop of Gangra. In this Life, which probably dates 
to the sixth century, Hypatius is portrayed as finding ‘peasants weak from hunger or dis- 
ease lying in the road whom he brought into his monastery' (Callinicus, v. Hyp. 4.6 and 
9.4), recalling Jesus mandate to go out and seek the poor in the highways and byways 
‘that my house might be filled’ (Luke 14.23), as well as the parable ofthe Good Samaritan. 
Finn (2002:141) warns against uncritically accepting the biblical stereotyping manifest 
in such portrayals: 


The influence of biblical models may operate first at a literary level: authors of 
saints’ Lives sought to show the conformity of their heroes and heroines to Christ 
and his apostles so that they are shown giving help to the poor in the same way as 
their biblical exemplars. 


Finn reminds the modern reader of hagiography that the ‘gravitational pull’ of the 
Scriptures exerts a strong influence on the kinds of information that are included and 
discarded by hagiographers (Finn 2002:144). This conclusion is true of Egyptian monas- 
tic literature generally, especially the Sayings of the Desert Fathers. 


LIVES OF CONFESSORS 


To illustrate how the Lives of confessors, or those who suffered for the faith but were not 
directly martyred, adopted biblical tropes, we adduce the examples of Pope Martin I and 
Maximus the Confessor, both victims of the monothelite controversy in the mid- 
seventh century. The hagiography of Martin I, bishop of Rome from 649 until his death 
in exile five years later, is a particularly good example of a confessor' death being recon- 
figured as a martyrdom. Martin is portrayed in his Greek Life and in the Latin Liber 
pontificalis as a confessor of the true faith of two wills in Christ (dythelitism). His suffer- 
ing is compared with that of Christ’s passion on several occasions, such as when those 
who mocked the degraded bishop as he was paraded half-naked through the streets 
of Constantinople after his trial in 653 or 654, asking: ““Where is your God” [now]? 
(cf. Mic 7.10), are compared with the onlookers who taunted Christ as he was dying on 
the cross (narr. 21), suggesting that Martin was martyred by the monothelite authorities, 
rather than condemned to see out his days in exile. This is most obvious in the Latin 
Account of the Exile of Holy Pope Martin (Narrationes de exilio sancti papae Martini), 
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written by an anonymous supporter for the benefit of dyothelites in Rome and North 
Africa, and the Commemoration (Hypomnesticon), which survives in Greek and a Latin 
translation. According to the Account, Martin was disappointed when his death sen- 
tence was commuted, and he was sentenced instead to exile. ‘For he was eager to “fight 
the good fight" (1 Tim 6.12; 2 Tim 4.7), and to depart for the one for whom he longed’ 
(narr. 23). Similarly, the Commemoration depicts him as 'eagerly desiring and passion- 
ately longing to undergo martyrdom for Christ’ (hypomn. 5). 

Classical echoes of Ovids Tristia in the Account have been noted elsewhere 
(Neil 2010). Martins place of exile in the Chersonese, on the Crimean peninsula, was the 
same as the imperial poet Ovid's in 8 cz. The anonymous composer of the Account 
naturally engaged with the well-known classical Latin tradition of Ovid's writings from 
exile. On the other hand, the author also sought to engage with tropes of exile from the 
Hebrew Scriptures, sometimes in conflict with the ideology of the pagan poet. These 
ideas included: the importance of maintaining orthodox religious purity (Ezra 10.10-11, 
Neh 1.6-7); an assumption of self-righteousness as the ‘Chosen People of Yahweh (Isa 
65.22, Tob 1.3-8); seeking God's punishment of ones enemies (Ps 137.8-9, Hab 2.5-20); 
longing for restoration to Jerusalem and the rebuilding of the temple (Ps 137.4-7, Joel 
447, Tob 13.15-23); and characterizing one's place of exile as a place forsaken by God 
(Hos 9.3-6) (Neil 2010:187). Was Martin's beloved city of Rome his lost Jerusalem, or was 
the heavenly kingdom which awaited him after death his true spiritual home? These two 
opposing narratives are held in tension in the text. Echoing 1 Corinthians 10.13, Martin 
affirms his belief that God dispenses suffering according to his providential plan (narr. 
29). He dismisses bodily suffering and commends himself to God's keeping, using the 
language of persecution familiar to readers of the apostle Paul: ' For the Lord is near" 
(Phil 4.3) and why should I be troubled? I hope indeed in his mercy, that he is not slow 
now to finish my race, which he commanded’ (narr. 31). 

Secular rulers frequently come under attack in vitae as opponents of the work of 
spiritual leaders, a popular theme in Hebrew Scriptures. In the Greek preface to the 
Commemoration (Allen and Neil 1999:197), the Emperor Heraclius (610-41 CE) is 
introduced with a phrase from Job, ‘I will give a king who is “a hypocrite because of 
the people's sins" ' (Job 34.30). The author of the Commemoration attacks the imperial 
party of monothelites, likening them to the Jews who failed to receive the word of 
God, a familiar topos from Acts (Acts 13.45, 17.5): ‘But those most profane and 
wretched apostates of the truth did all this to them for no other reason than out of 
envy alone, truly most wicked, which the old enemy the devil sowed in them as in the 
Jews whom they resemble..? (hypomn. 2 [Latin]). 

Similarly, the Greek Life of Maximus in its third recension disparages the Jews for 
refusing to receive the true faith. This is a common trope in Latin, Greek, and Syriac 
hagiography. Heraclius descendants, especially Emperor Constans II (d. 668), are said 
to have received the empire and held sway over it in succession ‘like “a gangrenous sore”? 
(hypomn. 2 [Greek]), in an echo of2 Timothy 2.7. 

The third and longest recension of the Greek Life of Maximus starts as most Lives 
do, with a fictitious account of Maximus early years. From an early age, he disparaged 
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childish games and amusements, preferring instead the study of philosophy 'and the 
disciplines derived from iť (v. Max. 2 and 3). The sages early vocation for the study of 
wisdom is borrowed from the Lives of classical philosophers such as Plotinus. According 
to the Greek tradition, Maximus grew up as the privileged son of a noble family in 
Constantinople, and was eventually employed in the imperial court as the chief secre- 
tary (protoasecretis) (v. Max. 4), as he asserts in Epistula 12 (PG 91.505B). Here he was 
exposed to the emerging monoenergist (or ‘monothelite’ as the Greek Life has it, 
anachronistically) doctrine, and left the court in protest for an ascetic life in the nearby 
monastery of Chrysopolis, across the Bosporus, ‘which was then flourishing with regard 
to philosophy’ (v. Max. 5). He took up the practices of the desert ascetic: cropping his 
hair and donning a hair shirt, and wearing his body down by lack of sleep and fasting, 
during all-night prayer vigils. Tried as a traitor and blasphemer by the imperial court in 
May 655, the monk refused to give any ground and was sent into exile in Bizya, Thrace. 
Maximus was not just a saintly opponent of monothelitism but also an exegete, one 
whose skill in getting to the inner meaning of obscure scriptural passages from the OT 
and NT was celebrated by his hagiographer in the language of apophaticism. '[H]e 
would be able both to lay hold of knowledge which is above knowledge and to reach 
contemplation of the world above...both by not surrendering to the obvious sense but 
advancing to the more interior meaning, and by challenging abyss with abyss' (cf. Ps 
41.7; V. Max. 19). His ability to manipulate Scripture was most obvious in the course of 
his dispute at Bizya with the hapless bishop of Bithynia, Theodosius. Maximus released a 
torrent of biblical quotations and allusions, likening his suffering to that of the saints 
who are put to the test (cf. Rom 5.4), and his enemies to ‘that proud and apostate serpent, 
the devil’ (cf. Ps 91.13, Luke 10.19; v. Max. 26). In 662 he was recalled to Constantinople, 
tried again, had his tongue and right hand amputated, and was condemned to exile in 
Lazica, where he died after six months of being dragged on foot from camp to camp. 


CONCLUSION 


The selection of various biblical tropes adopted in early Christian hagiography depended 
greatly upon its subjects, whether bishops, monks, nuns, martyrs, or confessors. Louth's 
caveat is apposite: we need to read early Christian hagiography ‘not so much as a rather 
grubby window through which we can catch glimpses of a few historical events and 
historical conditions, but rather as a mirror in which we can see reflected the mind and 
values of the society to which they belong’ (Louth 2004:361). What mattered most to 
Late Antique hagiographers was how the personal sanctity of their subjects reflected 
their continuity with biblical times, in a correspondence of type and antetype. From 
Moses to Elijah to Christ or John the Baptist, from Antony to Pontitianus to Augustine, 
hagiographical narratives—deeply rooted in Scripture— made both their subjects and 
their devotees part ofa seamless continuum of holiness, or as Williams (2008:147) put it, 
‘the continuity of sacred history’ To this end, hagiographers interwove themes and topoi 
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from a range of texts calculated to edify, from the lives of Hellenistic philosophers to the 
Hebrew Scriptures; from classical narratives of exile and loss to the letters ofthe apostle 
Paul, celebrating suffering and persecution for the sake of the Gospel; from the canonical 
Gospels to the apocrypha. This multi-layering produced a rich vibration beneath the 
surface of the text, giving off a complex series of signals to which every early Christian 
was alert. 
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CHAPTER 21 


EARLY CHRISTIAN 
VISUAL ART AS BIBLICAL 
INTERPRETATION 


ROBIN M. JENSEN 


OVERVIEW: NARRATIVE ART 
AND BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 


IN his letter to a brother bishop, Acacius of Scythopolis, Cyril of Alexandria asked if an 
artist could portray a lengthy biblical story in a single image. Focused on the episode of 
God's testing of Abraham, Cyril wondered how an illustrator could show all the events 
that led up to the moment of would-be sacrifice. Might Abraham first appear mounted 
on a donkey, accompanied by Isaac and followed by servants, and then kindling the fire, 
binding his son, and brandishing his knife? That would require showing Abraham in 
several different guises and performing various actions sequentially. But even this would 
lack certain narrative details (Cyril of Alexandria, ep. 41.22). 

This is essentially how depicting stories in pictorial art differs from telling them with 
words. Narratives unfold in time—they have beginnings, middles, and ends— but visual 
artworks function differently. In most cases, they can be perceived more or less in a single 
glance, even ifa viewer lingers over certain elements ofa given composition. 

In the third century, biblical narratives began appearing in Roman art and are one of 
the bases for distinguishing certain monuments as specifically Christian. These earliest 
examples survive primarily in funerary settings: catacomb paintings and sarcophagus 
reliefs, although the wall paintings from the house church at Dura Europos in Syria 
indicate that they would have been found in ecclesial contexts as well. Both textual and 
material evidence confirm that churches and their furnishings were adorned with 
painted, woven, carved, and mosaic renderings of Bible stories no later than mid-fourth 
century. Such images also turned up on domestic or personal objects including clothing, 
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jewellery, pottery lamps and bowls, gold-decorated glasses, and ceramic tiles. By the 
sixth century illuminated Bibles started to appear, their images paired with texts in 
a more direct way than earlier and therefore, to a certain extent, more beholden to the 
narrative than the figures on those earlier artefacts. 

Yet, if one believes that a pictorial rendering should faithfully represent the unfolding 
of a complete tale, the only possible solution is the one Cyril imagined: to show each 
scene episodically, as in a modern graphic novel or comic book. But even then, short of 
captions or other verbal aids, images will fail to convey the equivalent ofa textual narra- 
tive. This does not imply that images are inferior to words; rather, it demonstrates that 
they serve a different purpose. Observers perceive rather than read images. 

Despite this categorical difference, the grammar of reading often pertains when 
discussing narrative or pictorial art, because artworks based on literary narratives are 
essentially exegetical. Simply put, they present an interpretation of a story (or scene), 
albeit in a non-verbal and arguably more subjective mode. For example, Cyril's reason 
for raising the matter of visual narratives in his letter to Acacius was less about the ways 
an artist might go about it than how events recounted in the Hebrew Scriptures prophet- 
ically point to Christ's establishment ofthe New Law. 

Inthe same letter, Cyril discusses the figure ofthe scapegoat in Leviticus (16.5-10) and 
explains how it foreshadowed Christ's Passion. This leads him to recount the story of 
Abrahams offering of Isaac, insofar as it is another type of Christ's atoning sacrifice. He 
draws a parallel between biblical prefiguration and visual art and argues that such 
types—like pictures—are valid but incomplete in themselves. Stories in the Hebrew 
Scriptures are like artists' preliminary outlines, waiting for their colours to be filled in 
(ep. 41.21). They contain all the seeds of truth but remain unfinished (ep. 41.23). Thus, Cyril 
ultimately understands iconography to have a purpose beyond being a comprehensive 
catalogue of narrative details. For Cyril, the value of iconography lies in the degree to 
which it reveals some meaning or potential reality that waits beneath the narrative surface. 
Cyril’s musings do more than bemoan the fact that visual art is inadequate to providing 
aliteral narration. 

But granting that art's task is more to interpret a scene than to recount it, one may validly 
pose the question of how effectively it does that. At the most basic level, pictorial depic- 
tions of scriptural narratives might simply aid observers in recalling stories they have 
heard or read elsewhere. Gregory the Great accorded iconography this sort of minimal 
value when he asserted that pictures painted on church walls instruct the illiterate in their 
Bible stories (Gregory I, ep. 9.209; ep. 11.10). Gregory, of course, must have realized that 
unless the story was already known in its full details, a picture would have limited value 
asa teaching tool. Without viewers' having some comprehension of the source narrative 
(from reading or hearing), illustrations are subject to almost infinite possible interpret- 
ations. For example, unless spectators already knew Isaac's story, and why an old man 
should be brandishing a knife over his head, they would have no way of intuiting God's 
initial test of the father and ultimate deliverance of the son. Even less would they have 
any reason to connect that story with its NT parallelin the Passion of Christ. 

Some decades after Cyril wrote his letter to Acacius, Augustine of Hippo also men- 
tioned visual depictions of Abrahams near-sacrifice of Isaac. It comes up in a rancorous 
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communication with the Manichaean bishop Faustus. In his Reply to Faustus, Augustine 
defends the Hebrew patriarchs against Faustus' characterization of them as despicable 
sinners. Noting that Faustus had specifically cited the example of Abraham, Augustine 
explains that if Abraham had planned to sacrifice his son on his own initiative, it would 
have indeed been a wicked act. However, he points out, Abraham obeyed God's command, 
and so must be judged a pious and faithful man. Augustine adds that Faustus presumably 
cited this particular case because he had been emotionally affected by the many dramatic 
verbal recitations and vivid visual depictions of the story. Given their power and popu- 
larity, he could not have been immune to the scenes impact, and thus spontaneously 
conjured the disturbing image in his mind (Augustine, Faust 22.73). 

That Faustus would have cited this story as a demonstration ofthe patriarchs iniquity 
rather than fidelity or obedience to God shows how it could be open to interpretation. 
Since Faustus apparently judged Abrahams willingness to sacrifice his beloved only son 
as vile, he would have perceived this in the visual depictions of the scene as much as in 
reading or hearing the tale. The problem of uncontextualized visual images is, however, 
particularly acute. Viewers lacking knowledge of the actual narrative—much less its many 
possible interpretations— could justifiably conclude that it merely depicted a wicked old 
man slaying a helpless child. The presence of an altar in the image would further suggest 
that it showed an instance of ancient human sacrifice and prompt horrifying parallels: 
Agamemnon about to slay Iphigenia, or a Canaanite offering an infant on Baal's fiery altar 
(2 Chr 28.3; 33.6). 

While Cyril's discussion of images addresses narrative art's ability to point beyond 
itself to a deeper signification, Augustines example speaks to art's affective power. Rather 
than envisioning a certain scene exclusively in the mind’s eye, a spectator actually confronts 
it as if encountered in reality. The visual image vivifies a historical event and allows it to 
become imprinted on the memory more deeply than a read or spoken account. Pictures, 
taken in as a whole, are also recalled as such; once glimpsed, they can be very difficult to 
forget, especially emotionally charged or disturbing images. This is what Augustine asserts 
must be true in Faustus' case. 

Another fourth-century theologian, the Cappadocian father Gregory of Nyssa, actually 
described how seeing depictions of Abrahams offering of Isaac had a powerful impact 
on him: 


Many times I have seen this tragic event depicted in pictures and I could not pass by 
the sight without shedding tears, so clearly and evidently did the art present it to my 
eyes. Isaac, kneeling, his arms behind his back, faces his father next to the altar itself. 
The father, standing behind him, grasps the son's hair with his left hand and brings 
it toward himself, stoops over the face that looks with pity up at him as with the 
right hand he points the deadly sword. Already the point of the sword touches the 
boy's body when a divine voice sounds forth to prohibit the act. 

(Gregory of Nyssa, deit.; Gregorii Nysseni Opera 10.2) 


Gregory's recollection of seeing this scene attends to the power of graphic images to 
arouse compassion, desire, and even terror. Visualart can arouse feelings that approximate 
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those one might have if witnessing the event in reality. This visceral impact might 
explain why images of Christ's crucifixion appear relatively late in Christian art: it was 
possible to describe or discuss, but much harder to depict or to gaze upon. Similarly, 
despite the many instances in which the stories of the martyrs were recounted, very few 
actual visual images of their deaths have survived. 

In this brief statement, Gregory also points out another exegetical dimension of vis- 
ual imagery. Art takes a section ofa story and gives it a specific physical setting. It neces- 
sarily fills out certain details. The scene he describes of Abraham binding Isaac must 
have included details not mentioned in the biblical text: the colour of the father's beard, 
the child's expression of fear, the glint of the upraised knife. Once such details appear in 
art they become components of viewers experience and are sometimes so impressed on 
their memories that they become permanent elements ofthe story, even if never actually 
present in the text itself. 

Thus, visual artists amplify and expand certain features of the narratives they depict. 
This aspect of art-making is not an exercise in accuracy; it is a work of invention and 
exposition. It is like other types of imaginative mediation of the Scriptures (e.g. dramatic 
performances) in which the subject is asked to enter the scene and bring it alive. Yet, an 
artist’s work is not purely intellectual, and its products are necessarily finite. Artists must 
render many things about which the narrative is silent; but they cannot depict every- 
thing. They must select and edit the objects of their attention, arrange them in a frame, 
and then give them surroundings, physical features, and clothing. They will choose 
elements to emphasize through manipulation of light, colour, and shape. Certain details 
must be omitted or changed for the sake of the composition; others must be added at the 
artist’s discretion. Was Paul riding a horse on the road to Damascus? Were the magi 
dressed like Persian astrologers? Did the sea creature that swallowed Jonah have fins and 
a tail? 

Artists, by necessity, are required to go beyond the written narrative, incorporating 
their own ideas about how it would have looked, and adding dimension and relevance to 
the story out ofa visualizing practice that may have been guided by tradition as much as 
by personal vision. They may even intentionally diverge from the text, or incorporate 
incongruent elements in order to convey a certain idea or message. For example, many 
early Christian depictions of Jesus’ healing or resuscitation show the recipients as child- 
like and small (e.g. Figure 21.1), despite the fact that the narrative presents them as 
adults. This may be to suggest that healing is a kind of restoration to the innocence of 
childhood or an allusion to rebirth as in baptism. Yet, despite the various ways artists 
manipulate their images, biblical images cannot sever their basic connection with their 
sources without losing their purpose, which is to provide commentary on or 
interpretation of that story. Each image is engaged with what the narrative offers. 

The simple nature of visual art is that it offers another dimension: one with perceived 
and particular texture, colour, and form. Insofar as artists must make all those decisions, 
their works are actively constructive rather than passively representative. In the same 
way that artists interpret texts, viewers interpret images. No two spectators will see 
an image in exactly the same way, nor will a single observer always see the same thing 
in any given image. The process of construction continues in the beholder’s eye. 
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FIGURE 21.1 The sacrifice of Isaac and Jesus healing, early Christian sarcophagus, Rome, 
C.325-50. Now in the Museo Pio Cristiano (Vatican) 


This is exactly parallel to the ways that Scripture is continually being reinterpreted. Just 
as a passage of Scripture never conveys only a single, fixed meaning for readers or hearers, 
so a work of art may have near infinite implications for spectators. This malleability is 
compounded by the endless variables that apply to the historical reception of texts, 
including those oftime and space, culture and class, gender and age. 


THE SACRIFICE OF ÍSAAC IN EARLY 
CHRISTIAN ART: A CASE STUDY 


Cyril's, Gregory, and Augustine’s reports of early Christian depictions of Abraham’s 
offering of Isaac are rare references to visual art in early Christian texts. The literary 
record contains few other examples of specific biblical scenes in any detail. Fortunately, 
surviving representations of Isaac’s near-sacrifice are plentiful (even if not necessarily 
the actual examples to which these early writers refer) and provide an opportunity to 
examine them as instances of visual exegesis. 

The earliest surviving depictions of Abraham and Isaac come from the environs of 
Rome, found among the paintings in the Christian catacombs. Most date to the late 
third and early fourth century (Figure 21.2). Other early examples were carved in relief 
on early Christian sarcophagi. The scene also appears in one of the lunette mosaics in 
the sanctuary of Ravennas San Vitale (Figure 21.7), and on small ivory, glass, and 
ceramic objects dated to the late fourth through sixth centuries (Figure 21.3). 
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FIGURE 21.2 The sacrifice of Isaac, Via Latina Catacomb, Rome, mid-fourth century 


FIGURE 21.3 Sacrifice of Isaac, ivory pyxis, late fourth or early fifth century. Now in the 
Skulpturensammlung und Museum für Byzantinische Kunst, Berlin 
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Nearly all the depictions on these varied monuments correspond with the details 
mentioned in Gregory's description. Abraham stands behind his son. He often grasps 
the boy's hair with his left hand to expose his neck, and almost always raises the knife in 
his right hand. He is poised to deliver the deadly blow. The child usually kneels next to a 
small flaming altar with his hands bound behind his back. Sometimes he looks back at 
his father with an expression of fear, but more often he looks downward and appears to 
calmly accept his fate. Abraham has turned away from his son, apparently being dis- 
tracted from his deed by the voice of God. The voice, depicted as God's right hand, has 
issued the divine command to stop the sacrifice at the last second. A ram or lamb stands 
nearby—the miraculously appearing substitute victim (Figure 21.4). 

In many early Christian sarcophagi, the sacrifice scene is juxtaposed with the hand of 
God holding out the Law to Moses (Figure 21.5). God's hand holds out a scroll (or tablet) 
to Moses, usually placed just to the left of a central portrait of a husband-and-wife pair 
who probably commissioned the casket for burial. The image just to the right ofthis por- 
trait depicts Abraham about to sacrifice Isaac. God's hand appears in both— giving the 
Law to Moses or staying Abrahams knife. One possible explanation for this frequent 
pairing is that the composition symbolizes Jesus’ dual roles as lawgiver (the New Moses) 
and sacrificial victim (the New Isaac). The rest ofthe composition frequently includes a 
seemingly random collection of abbreviated scenes from other biblical stories, many of 
which may be seen as types or prophetic references to events in the life of Christ, or the 
establishment of the Christian Church and its sacraments. 

Several other early Christian sarcophagus reliefs present Isaac’s sacrifice in relation to 
a depiction of Jesus standing before Pontius Pilate. In one instance, the two images 


FIGURE 21.4 Sacrifice of Isaac, terracotta tile relief, from Hajeb el Aiou Region (Tunisia), fifth 
century. Now in the Bardo Museum, Tunis 
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FIGURE 21.5 Early Christian sarcophagus with biblical scenes, Rome, c.320-5. Now in the 
Museo Pio Cristiano (Vatican) 


appear on opposite ends ofthe main frieze, but in one case, the two episodes are joined, 
so that Isaac actually replaces Jesus (Figure 21.6). These examples appear to illustrate a 
typological interpretation that proposes Isaac' sacrifice to be a prefiguration of Christ's 
sacrifice, even serving as a visual substitute for the crucifixion, which was rarely depicted 
in Christian art prior to the early fifth century. The typological link between Isaac and 
Christ was, of course, a standard motif in early Christian biblical interpretation. Both 
were beloved only sons, both were miraculously conceived, both were willing and 
obedient sacrificial victims. Isaac is the prophetic figure, while Jesus is that prophecy's 
fulfilment, a self-offering that is both divine and salvific. Isaac’s appearance in early 
Christian art thus functions as much more than an illustration ofan OT narrative, it also 
stands in for the crucifixion—the event to which it ultimately points. 

Among the myriad instances of this, one example may suffice. John Chrysostom pro- 
vided an instance of this parallel and, in the process, explained how typological exegesis 
works: 


A lamb was offered for Isaac, and a spiritual lamb was offered for the world. The 
reality had to be depicted beforehand in type. Consider, I beg you, to what extent 
everything had been told in advance. In both instances we have an only son; in both 
instances one who is greatly loved. The first was offered as a victim by his father and 
so was the latter offered by the Father. The type carries us a long way, but how much 
further does the reality go. (John Chrysostom, hom. in Gen. 47.3) 


Images, too, can perform typological exegesis. One of the most richly embellished 
depictions of Abraham's offering of Isaac is a mosaic panel found in the sixth-century 
sanctuary of Ravennas Basilica of San Vitale (Figure 21.7). Here, in the context of a 
sacred space, the image does more than interpret a story; it also integrates that story into 
the liturgical life ofthe community. In this instance, both the physical setting (a church) 
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FIGURE 21.6 Two Brothers Sarcophagus, Rome, 320-5. Now in the Museo Pio Cristiano 
(Vatican) 
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FIGURE 21.7 Hospitality of Abraham and Abraham offering Isaac, lunette mosaic, Basilica of 
San Vitale, Ravenna, c.540-50 


and the images place in the larger decorative scheme prove important for understand- 
ing what it might mean in context. 

The scene is part of a lunette mosaic that is visible just above and to the left ofthe main 
altar (the north wall). The sacrifice scene occurs within a composition that also displays 
two episodes from the Genesis narrative of the hospitality of Abraham. On the far left, 
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Abrahams wife, Sarah, stands in the doorway of a small thatched booth. She has her 
finger to her lips and appears to be amused at the pronouncement that she, an elderly and 
barren woman, will bear a son (Gen 18.9-12). To her right, Abraham extends the offering 
ofa prepared calfto his three identical, haloed guests, who sit at table under the shade of 
an arching tree (Gen 18.7-8). The table holds three loaves of bread, each marked with a 
large X (Gen 18. 5-6). Abrahams short, brown tunic identifies him as a herdsman. 

To the right ofthe three angelic visitors is the representation of Abraham about to sac- 
rifice Isaac (Gen 22.9-14). The story has skipped ahead several chapters in order to link 
the themes of trusting God's promise with faithful obedience to God's command. In this 
scene Abraham has exchanged his rustic herdsmans tunic for a formal white tunic and 
pallium. His left hand rests on the head of his son; his right wields a long knife as if about 
to strike his blow. As on the sarcophagi, Abrahams attention has turned to the voice 
(hand) of God, who reaches out to him from heaven. Meanwhile, young Isaac (here 
kneeling upon the altar rather than next to it) faces toward and gazes at the observer. The 
substitutionary ram at Abrahams feet looks up at him, and even tugs at the hem of his 
mantle, as if trying to alert him to his presence. 

Directly across the sanctuary, on the south wall, and in the same relative location, a 
different lunette mosaic depicts the sacrifices of Abel and Melchizedek. This mosaic is 
the second half ofan intertextual exegesis that also corresponds to the ritual action that 
is taking place in real time in the space below. A large, elaborately draped altar stands at 
the centre of the image; an embroidered and fringed linen cloth is spread on top of a 
purple undercloth. A double-handled gold chalice and two loaves sit on the altar. Abel, 
on the left and identified by name, wears a rustic tunic (although not identical to 
Abrahams) with a red mantle slung over one shoulder. He has emerged from a small 
shepherd's hut (much like Sarah's across the way) and holds out his offering: a small, 
white lamb (Gen 4.4). Melchizedek, the priest-king of Salem, stands to the right of the 
altar and is also identified by name. His palace or temple is behind him, in a similar 
position to Abel's hut. His garb suggests the vestments of an OT priest or eastern poten- 
tate, his white undertunic is belted with green and he wears a purple cape. He, like 
Abrahams three visitors, has a halo, which sets him apart from the other figures in the 
two mosaics. Above the altar, God's hand (thumb, first, and fourth fingers extended) 
reaches directly down from heaven to receive and bless the two offerings. 

The presbyterium contains many other famous mosaics, including depictions of the 
Emperor Justinian and his wife Theodora presenting the eucharistic gifts. The apse con- 
tains a monumental scene of Christ, enthroned on the cosmic orb, presenting a crown to 
St Vitalis while the city's bishop and two angels look on. Scenes from the life of Moses and 
representations of prophets and evangelists adorn the walls above the lunette mosaics. 

Yet, theimage that may be most directly linked with the two lunette mosaics featuring 
the sacrifices of Abraham, Melchizedek, and Abel is the figure of the Lamb of God (the 
Agnus Dei) that is directly over the altar, high in the apex of the presbytery vault. This 
lamb appears to float on a starry ground. Four angels support the wreathed medallion 
that encloses him. From on high, he makes a direct and visual link both with the substi- 
tutionary ram tugging at Abrahams mantle and with Abel’s proffered (and divinely 
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favoured) offering. One may reasonably imagine that the celebrant at San Vitales altar 
would have gazed up at this lamb when he elevated the host and chalice in the course of 
the eucharistic canon. Of course, as he did this act, he also symbolically took on the roles 
of Abel, Melchizedek, and Abraham, and in a sense re-enacted their offerings. 

The link between these mosaics and their liturgical context becomes all the more 
striking if one surmises that the words of the eucharistic prayer may have referenced 
the offerings of Abraham, Abel, and Melchizedek, as it does in the ancient anaphora 
known as the Old Roman Canon. Although the exact eucharistic canon in use in San 
Vitale in the sixth century is unknown, it does not seem unreasonable to suppose that 
it echoed the one recorded in the ancient Western eucharistic prayer that recalls the 
sacrificial prototypes of Abel, Melchizedek, and Abraham. As it has come down 
through the centuries, the Canon beseeches God to accept the offerings of Abel, the 
sacrifice of Abraham, and Melchizedek. Thus, the stories of Abraham, Abel, and 
Melchizedek are not only linked exegetically, they are incorporated into the living 
practice of the Church and made ritually, symbolically, and visually present each time 
the Eucharist is celebrated. 

Another instance in which the story of Abrahams sacrifice is visually linked with a 
different biblical narrative—and in a way that accords it a sacramental as well as 
exegetical purpose—is the scenes concurrence with an image of Christ raising Lazarus. 
This is evident in some early sarcophagi, where it appears that the iconography is 
intended to allude to the Passion and Resurrection of Christ through the typological 
figures of Isaac and Lazarus (cf. Figure 21.6). However, this juxtaposition also appears in 
at least one instance on a fifth-century eucharistic pyx from Syria (now in the Museo 
Civico Archeologico in Bologna), which depicts the scene of Abraham and Isaac on one 
side and Christ raising Lazarus on the other. 


CONCLUSION 


Although this chapter has focused on one example of early Christian visual exegesis, 
this example is not unique. Early Christian depictions of Daniel, Jonah, Noah, or Moses, 
for instance, should not be taken simply as stock references to familiar Bible stories, but 
as signs pointing to more expansive concepts. 

Likewise, one should not assume the arrangements of these scenes to be arbitrary. 
Rather, every aspect of their visual representation paralleled the myriad ways that these 
stories were interpreted in homilies or written commentaries as prophetically or typo- 
logically significant. In this regard, early Christian art used methods like those of verbal 
exegetes. However, while the images and texts used similar hermeneutical strategies, it 
would be mistaken to conclude that visual exegesis replicated verbal exegesis. While 
both modes of interpretation arose from a common cultural and religious context, they 
had different values and purposes. Viewing imagery was not equivalent to—or a substi- 
tute for—reading and hearing. Rather, it had its own narrative logic, one that depended 
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on the viewers familiarity with both the story and its exegetical tradition, which are 
the dual bases for its perceived meaning. 

Thus, these two modes, verbal and visual, were mutually enriching. Using a sacred 
story or text as a springboard, both forms imaginatively drew out the meaning and elab- 
orated the relevance of a given narrative by making connections and associations. In 
ways both sophisticated and calculated, words and images highlighted certain aspects of 
a story, then expanded on the significance of those aspects for the proof of the gospel 
(prophecy); formation of faith (dogma); the living of a Christian life (morality); or pro- 
moting love or fear of God (devotion). Practitioners, whether writers of commentaries, 
preachers, catechists, liturgists, or artists, relied on the experiences, memory, and edu- 
cation of their audience to make their interpretations both intelligible and meaningful 
in specific times, places, and contexts. And they did this through identifying the analo- 
gies, allegories, and types they believed to be embedded in the narratives. 

Because both imagistic and textual interpretations arose in a common culture, they 
can also be studied together in order to judge their respective levels of coherence. 
Divergences may be as signally important as mutual reinforcement for understanding 
the special function of a particular iconographic motif in a particular context. 
Distinctive characteristics or themes of visual art may not be so much an indication ofa 
different audience (e.g. ‘viewers’ versus ‘readers’) as the ways that images were deployed 
in different contexts (e.g. tombs, churches, or small devotional objects). This certainly 
holds true for different varieties of verbal production in the early Christian period. No 
story ever hasa single, fixed interpretation. 

Finally, because images often offer divergent interpretations or independent testi- 
mony as to the significance of certain biblical narratives at particular times and places, 
they are essential to the work of historians who desire a fuller view ofthe beliefs and val- 
ues of ancient Christian communities. At the same time, attention to the varied types, 
applications, and content of written or oral sources will illuminate the meaning and 
function of visual interpretations of narratives (e.g. the ancient Canon used at San 
Vitale). These parallel processes, joined together, lead to a more integral sense of 
each—and to a fuller understanding of the whole. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CELsUs, the anti-Christian philosopher of the mid-second century, recognizes that 
Christians share a Bible in common with Jews and that they argue about it, a dispute he 
characterized, using a well-known metaphor referring to a pointless discussion, as an 
argument about the shadow of an ass (Origen, Cels. 3.1-2). 

Celsus’ opinion has not been adopted by modern scholars. They have tended to see 
the issue of Jewish and Christian discussion of the Bible in Antiquity (understood here 
asrunning from the first to the sixth century) as an important area of debate, informing 
a range of subjects. For a generation of older, mainly Jewish, scholars, the subject was 
pursued to extend knowledge of Jewish midrashic traditions by seeking out evidence 
for them in patristic sources, and indicating parallels between the latter and rabbinic 
literature (Ginzberg 1909-38; Krauss 1893 and 1894). But more recently interest in the sub- 
ject has been stimulated by a concern with ancient Jewish- Christian relations (Kamesar 
2005a:22). Here material which, to some, implies contact between Jews and Christians 
on questions of the exegesis of Scripture has been debated as part of a broader discussion 
of ancient Jewish-Christian encounter (see the contrasting views of Stemberger 1996 
and Horbury 1998b). Not all discussion, however, has been concerned with this contested 
issue. Some scholars have interested themselves with questions of identity, focusing on 
whether we can talk about a distinctive Christian and Jewish mode of exegesis, a debate 
stimulated by new approaches to the question of Jewish-Christian separation (Becker 
and Reed 2003). And others have wanted to examine the patristic evidence as a way of 
illuminating Christian perceptions of rabbinic exegesis (Kamesar 20058). 
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PROBLEMS 


Our primary difficulty in studying this question lies in the character and distribution of 
the extant sources. On the Christian side the relevant sources are abundant and diverse. 
They range from letters to apologies, to dialogues, to homilies, to works devoted to the 
exegesis of biblical texts (Schreckenberg 1999). They are largely preserved in Greek, 
Latin, and Syriac, and come from as far west as Spain and as far east as Ctesiphon. The 
Jewish material, by contrast, is less abundant and less diverse. This is especially the case 
for the period following 100 ce for which we possess no literary text in Greek that can 
unambiguously be attributed to a Jew. And yet, one can assume that Jews continued to 
write in Greek (see the new Greek translations ofthe Bible by Jews, attributed to Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, and the plethora of Jewish inscriptions in Greek) and to 
use the LXX as well as expounding the Bible in Greek (Rajak 2009:278-313; de Lange 2015). 
The Jewish sources which we possess for much of the period are almost exclusively 
rabbinic, consisting of the Mishnah, Tosefta, the Talmudim, the Midrash, and the 
Targumim. These sources, apart from the last, are predominantly in Hebrew, and partly 
exegetical in character (exclusively so in the Midrash). 

What difficulties do these facts create? First, the almost complete absence of any 
Jewish literature composed in Greek, not including translations, makes the process of 
comparison between Christian and Jewish sources more complex. Christians clearly made 
use of Jewish sources in Greek—for instance, from an early stage Christians saw the 
works of Philo as an important aid in their exegetical endeavours (Runia 1993), together 
with those of Josephus and some so-called pseudepigraphical works, but these probably 
all date from before 100 cE. After this Christians show knowledge of the non-Septuagintal 
Jewish Greek versions of the Hebrew Bible, already referred to, and it is possible that 
they may have known midrashic texts in Greek (de Lange 1976:41). They probably also 
knew other literature in Greek now preserved in Christian literary corpora together with 
polemical works aimed against Christianity implied by Celsus references to an anonymous 
Jew in his attack upon Christianity. But these works are only fragmentarily known, and it 
may well have been such works which betrayed greater knowledge of and concern with 
Christianity. 

Secondly, explicit evidence of actual interaction between Jew and Christian in the 
context of exegetical discussion is haphazard, often being associated with Origen and 
Jerome, who lived for part of their lives in Palestine and showed a striking interest in the 
Bible, and so may have been exceptions. Otherwise, aside from sporadic references in 
different places to Christian visits to synagogues, we are heavily dependent on polemical 
texts written by Christians, either in the form of dialogues between Jews and Christians, 
tracts adversus Judaeos, or testimony books, consisting of collections of mainly OT cit- 
ations arranged under particular headings. Such works are tendentiously crafted, stimu- 
lating a debate about whether they provide evidence ofactual Jewish- Christian encounter, 
and to what extent they represent widely held opinions among Christians about Jews 
and their understanding of the Bible. 
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A third problem lies in the character of the Jewish evidence. For much of the period, 
this materialis exclusively rabbinic. Such texts, once held to be representative of norma- 
tive Jewish opinion, have come to be understood as products of a specific body of Jews 
(Hezser 1997:353-404; Schwartz 2010:284; Lavee 2010:323-4) whose power and influence 
only gradually developed with the emergence of a Jewish Patriarch in the fourth century, 
and whose works barely hint at the varieties of Judaism in Antiquity (Schwartz 2001). 
This material is difficult to date, a problem applying both to the works as a whole, and 
the traditions contained within them (Lavee 2010:314). Moreover, even if agreement is 
possible about dating, we need to be aware that the material itself may emerge from a 
much earlier date, a point confirmed by the presence of what some have termed proto- 
rabbinic material in earlier Jewish works such as those at Qumran. To some this obser- 
vation becomes especially problematic when attempts are made to match up rabbinic and 
patristic sources in order to demonstrate contact. 

We should also note that while Christians are generally noisy' in their refutation of 
Judaism (Alexander 2010:5), the rabbis almost never refer explicitly to Christians (the 
word nozerim refers unambiguously to Christians, but minim, the usual word for heretic, 
cannot always be assumed to refer to Christians [Horbury 2010:366f.]). As a result, dis- 
cerning the presence of exegetical texts, which concern themselves with a Christian 
position, is difficult and this is often established by using apparent parallels between 
rabbinic and Christian sources to establish influence. In an earlier period such parallels 
were often seen as clear evidence of borrowing, but such a tendency has been criticized 
(Neusner 1970; Baskin 1985). Samuel Sandmel’s essay of 1962 dubbed many examples of 
this practice parallelomania, defined as: ‘that extravagance among scholars which first 
overdoes the supposed similarity in passages and then proceeds to define source and 
derivation as if implying literary connection in an inevitable or predetermined way’ 
(Sandmel 1962:1). Many parallels, Sandmel asserted, were best explained by reference to 
the shared background of the two sources rather than by direct influence. Identifying 
other problems in comparing ancient material, he drew attention to 'seeming parallels 
which are so only imperfectly, and statements which can be called parallels only by taking 
them out of context’ (Sandmel 1962:7). Sandmel's observations have influenced the present 
discussion (Siegal 2013:29-34). Importance has been attached to the problem of shared 
traditions and the possibility that many parallels between rabbinic and patristic material 
can be explained in such a way (Siegal 2013). Others have noted that some parallels arise 
from the fact of the interpretation of the same text and the shared recognition of its exe- 
getical difficulties and possibilities. More practically, some have wondered about the 
context in which such encounter occurred, how Christians knew about rabbinic material, 
which may only, at least in the case of the Talmudim and Midrashim, have been written 
down quite late (for different perspectives on this issue concerning Aphrahat, see Neusner 
1970 and Koltun-Fromm 2010:20-6). In the face of such caution, criteria for establishing 
parallels to determine whether a text gives evidence of encounter have been introduced. 
These range from the presence in a particular writing of an explicit reference to a source, 
to questions about the elucidatory value of a comparison of a Jewish text with a Christian 
one, the presence of similar or opposite conclusions in Christian or Jewish texts taken 
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up with the same passage, as well as the presence of shared extra-biblical material 
(Kessler 2004:25-9). The criteria are hardly scientific, and those applying the same criterion 
can differ in their conclusions about the degree to which they imply exegetical contact. 
Sandmel’s warnings have hardly been overcome. 


A SHARED BIBLE? 


In his Dialogue with Trypho 29.2, Justin declares that the Jewish Bible now belongs to the 
Christians (‘it is ours not theirs’). But was Justin appropriating for Christianity, on the 
basis of the view that Christians interpreted the text correctly, the same Bible as the Jews 
laid claim to? Some have contended that from an early stage in Jewish- Christian argu- 
mentation a sharp distinction emerged between what Jews and Christians regarded as 
their Bible. Martin Hengel argued that the Septuagintal canon, which came to include 
books like Wisdom, generally viewed as outside the Jewish canon, was a Christian book 
collection, originating in the first-century Roman Christian community (Hengel 2002). 
Hengel’s thesis seems overdone, however. First, though the Christian collection of the 
LXX might differ from the canon of Jews, as outlined in Josephus, Contra Apionem 1.40, 
we should not assume that the apparently non-canonical books identified by Hengel 
carried equal weight in a Christian collection (this might be supported by the positioning 
of Wisdom in the Muratorian Fragment [Horbury 1998a, 31-2], and by Origen’s assertion 
that the books of the Maccabees are ‘outside books’ [Eusebius, h.e. 6.25.1f.]). Secondly, 
there are numbers of places where Christian authors, even those who are hostile to Jews, 
imply a strong respect for a Jewish canon, or a desire to possess the Scriptures rever- 
enced by the Jews. Melito went to Palestine to gain information about the contents of the 
Jewish canon (his list complies with the twenty-two books of Josephus with the omission 
of Esther), though there is no direct reference to consultation with Jews (Eusebius, h.e. 
4.26.12-14). Justin states that he has not attempted to find proof about Christ in texts 
other than those accepted by the Jews (dial. 120.5) and Tertullian notes that many people 
reject the Book of Enoch because it is not in the Jewish book cupboard (armarium), 
implying that use of this book required justification (cult. fem.1.3). In the Letter to 
Africanus Origen indicates the importance of Jewish opinion on the canon (in this 
instance the importance of a book having originally been written in Hebrew, a point 
which Africanus had insisted upon in his rejection of the book of Susanna), stating 
that the Jews do not accept Tobit or Judith, and that the book of Susannah, though 
known by the Jews, is placed among the apocrypha (ep. 113). Moreover, we find Jewish 
opinion appearing in discussion of non-canonical books in the writings of Athanasius, 
Epiphanius, Rufinus, and Cyril of Jerusalem—all of whom reverence more books than 
the twenty-two, implying that Jewish opinion stands for something, a point made 
clear by the fact that the question of what books will be the subject of a dialogue 
between Timothy, a Christian, and Aquila, a Jew, is a necessary preamble to the probably 
fifth-century dialogue of that name. 
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Related to the question of canon is that of text. In the middle of the second century 
Justin notes that Jews argue that the Septuagint’s reading of the Christian proof-text of 
Isaiah 714 with parthenos (virgin) should be rendered with neanis (young woman), stating 
that ‘your teachers... refuse to admit that that the interpretation made by the 7o elders 
(that is, the Septuagint) is a correct one (dial. 71.1). Justin, who recounts a version of the 
legend of Aristeas (1 Apol. 31.1-5), which tells the story ofthe translation ofthe LXX, fails to 
mention alternative named versions of the Greek Bible, which are first referred to by 
Irenaeus (haer. 3.21.1), at least in the form of Theodotion and Aquila. The emergence in 
the second century of Greek versions ofthe Hebrew Bible other than the LXX, to which 
we should add Symmachus translation to those mentioned in Irenaeus, has sometimes 
been seen as a response by Jews to Christian adherence to the LXX. But this thesis, first 
suggested by Christians (Epiphanius, mens. 15, referring to Aquilas translation), under- 
estimates evidence of ongoing Jewish attachment to the LXX (Tertullian, apol. 18.8; and 
Justinian’s Novella 146, implying ongoing use ofthe LXX, discussed by Rajak 2009:302-3), 
as well as disregarding evidence, found in the Twelve prophets scroll, which implies the 
existence of more literalist Greek translations of the Hebrew Bible that precede the 
emergence of Christianity (Salvesen 2003:238-9). 

Whatever we think about why Greek versions of the Bible emerged in the second 
century, it is true that their appearance together with a growing interest in the Hebrew 
original of the Bible, witnessed from the late second century onwards, reflected, and 
contributed to, a Jewish questioning of the authority ofthe LXX. This led to defences of 
the authority of the LXX on the part of Christians, either by reference to the Aristeas 
legend, or by the use of subtler arguments. These included the claim that the LXX was a 
legitimate interpretation of the Hebrew Bible, which had its origins in secret traditions, 
given to Moses on Mount Sinai, an argument which constituted an adaptation of a well- 
known Jewish tradition about the origins of the oral law (Hilary, Psal. 2.2, discussed by 
Kamesar 2005b). The versions themselves were attacked, too, especially Aquila. Others 
took the textual issues more seriously. Origen, anxious about the existence of variant read- 
ings found in LXX manuscripts, but mindful also ofthe need to be aware ofthe texts from 
which Jews were arguing their case against Christians (ep. 1 2-5), produced the vast text- 
ualaid known as the Hexapla, which consisted of parallel columns, in which were found 
the Hebrew Bible, a transcription of the same into Greek letters, Symmachus, Aquila, 
and Theodotion (and possibly other versions), and a fifth column which was probably a 
corrected version of the LXX using asterisks and obeli to indicate corrective additions 
and deletions respectively. While it is clear that Origen was broadly a defender of the 
LXX as the version ofthe Church (Kamesar 1993:4-28), his Hexaplaric endeavours, which 
probably involved the help of Jews, implied the vulnerability of the LXX as a translation 
as well as the importance of Jewish opinion on this matter. Jerome' turn to the Hebrew 
original, more emphatic than that of Origen, and involving explicit criticism ofthe LXX, 
emerged from a growing Christian interest in the Hebrew implied not just in Origen's 
work (Horbury 1988:772-3). Some have seen Jeromes motivation for prioritizing the 
Hebrew as literary, though he provides a number of motivations (Salvesen 2003:250-1). 
His production ofthe juxta Hebraeos translation, which also relied on some of the Greek 
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versions of the Bible to which we have referred, came at the end of a long process, and 
was strongly opposed by many in the Church, not least Augustine (Letter 71). In the end, 
however, people in the Latin West came to accept Jeromes position. 

In the East, among Syriac-speaking Christians, such linguistic concerns were less to 
the fore as the Peshitta itself was probably closer to the Hebrew than the LXX was and 
the question of textual difference seems to have played less ofa role. 

The above shows that while Christians and Jews came to differ over the content of 
their shared Bible and over its text, Christians remained conscious of Jewish difference 
in a variety of ways. This might have motivated people like Origen and Jerome to adopt 
particular positions in relation to the text of the OT, which could be seen as deferential 
to Jewish opinion, though the motivations for their textual works were not based exclu- 
sively upon knowledge of Jewish practice; or it could lead to more involved justifications 
of Christian difference. Either way, Jewish opinion stood for something and could not be 
disregarded. This is not the same as saying that Christians and Jews had the same Bible 
(clearly Jews came to favour the Hebrew in the ways the Christians never did), but it 
acknowledges the fact that Christians could not afford to ignore Jewish opinion on the 
subject both at a scholarly and a popular level. In relation to the latter, it is interesting to 
see how Augustine records in Letter 71that when the congregation at Oea in North Africa 
responded negatively to Jerome’s translation of Jonah 4.6, their immediate reaction 
‘through their bishop’ was to consult the neighbouring Jewish community. 


EXEGESIS: SHARED CULTURE 
AND VARIED ENCOUNTER 


Christian Reliance upon Jewish Interpretation 


When the earliest Christians came to express their convictions about Jesus, they did so 
by showing that Jesus was the fulfilment of the Scriptures. Paul implies that the assertion 
that Christ died for our sins and rose again on the third day according to the Scriptures was 
an early part of the tradition (1 Cor 15.3-4); and Luke makes the risen Jesus twice dem- 
onstrate how what has happened to him is according to the law and the prophets (Luke 
24.27 and 44). Clear evidence of Christian reliance upon the Scriptures early in their his- 
tory and the recurrence of certain scriptural texts, sometimes in groups, led some scholars 
to argue that the earliest form of Christian theologizing lay in the compilation of testi- 
mony books of citations gathered around an individual theme (Albl 1999). The view of 
the scriptural texts as prophetic and the compilation of testimony books could both be 
seen as reflecting Jewish interpretative habits as could other forms of scriptural argumen- 
tation. This is unsurprising as the first Christians were Jews, and in the case ofthe former 
Pharisee, Paul, well grounded in Jewish traditions of interpretation. Such observations 
apply equally to other methods of interpretation, not least that of allegory. Jews had been 
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practitioners of such an approach to Scripture for several centuries before the time of 
Jesus. The best known of these were to be found in ancient Alexandria, beginning with 
Aristoboulos and continuing especially with Philos philosophically oriented exegesis of 
Scripture. Philonic influence became explicit with Clement of Alexandria, writing at the 
end ofthe second and beginning ofthe third century, and his use of Philo is strongly exe- 
getical in character, marking the explicit beginning point of a striking appropriation of 
Philos exegetical works, witnessed in Origen, Didymus the Blind, Ambrose, Basil, and 
many others (Runia 1993). 

The sense that Christians could learn from Jewish methods of interpretation is further 
witnessed in Origen’s likening of Scripture to a set of rooms, which he explicitly ascribes 
to a Jew: ‘He said that the whole inspired scripture resembles, because of its obscurity, a 
number of locked rooms, no key fitting the room by which it is placed, and it is a very 
difficult task to find the keys and fit them to the rooms which they can unlock. So it is with 
the understanding of scriptures, because they are so obscure; the only way to begin to 
understand them is by means of the explanation dispersed throughout them’ (philoc. 2.3). 
Here Origen presents the idea that one passage of the Bible can be explained by another, 
that Scripture is a coherent whole, and that each passage contains the key to its interpret- 
ation, a view of Scripture witnessed in Philo and in rabbinic literature, though we should 
be aware that such a rule is found in classical literature in the idea that Homer is illumin- 
ated by Homer. Overt acceptance of the fact that Jews engaged in such forms of interpret- 
ation, seen especially in the passage from Philocalia 2.3 cited above, raises questions about 
the sincerity of Origen’s standard depiction of Jews as literalist interpreters of Scripture. 

The extent to which Christians made use of Jews in their interpretation of Scripture 
has been disputed. Jerome, admittedly in a polemical setting, asserts that Clement, Origen, 
Eusebius, and many others consulted Jews (Ruf. 1.13). Some might dispute this for Clement, 
though there are grounds for thinking that his original teacher was a Jew, probably 
Pantaenus (str. 1.11), and that he was familiar with a range of Jewish traditions (Carleton 
Paget 2010b). The evidence for Origen, however, should not be doubted. For the sec- 
ond part of his life he resided in Caesarea, which was known to be a centre of Jewish 
biblical learning, He often states, ‘I once heard a Jew interpreting this passage and 
he said... frequently refers to a Hebraeus in an exegetical context (hom. in Ezech. 4.8), 
writes of public disputes about Scripture (Cels. 1.45 and 55), and probably produced the 
Hexapla with Jewish help. He only refers, however, by name to one Jew, Toullus the 
Patriarch; to whom he attributes teachings about certain psalms in a Greek fragment on 
the Psalter (PG 12.1056B-1057C). Because Ioullus is not a known patriarch and referred 
to nowhere else, his identity has been disputed with some thinking of him as a leader 
of the Jewish community in Caesarea, possibly Rabbi Hoshaya (Heine 2010:148-9). 
Jerome’s reliance upon Jews, a habit which he had to justify in the face of objections from 
fellow Christians, has generally been treated as reliable, though some have argued that 
such Jewish references are often to traditions from Origen, or to the advice of Christian 
converts from Judaism (Stemberger 1996:582-3). Interestingly, Jeromes clear statements 
of reliance upon Jews, including Baranina, are balanced by many negative assertions 
about Jewish interpretation, though these can be understood in a variety of ways. 
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Origen and Jerome, whose contacts with Jews seem proven, have been seen as 
exceptional—it is difficult to extrapolate from their experience, in spite of Jeromes claims 
about the similar practices of other Christians. In the end when it comes to consider- 
ation of the habits of other known Christian writers, we are heavily reliant upon the 
presence in their work of apparent parallels with Jewish traditions of interpretation. 

Such parallels appear in different forms. Some give evidence of knowledge of a par- 
ticular Jewish interpretation, seen perhaps in the way a particular prophecy is understood 
(see Justin, dial. 36.2, who knows that Jews apply Psalm 24 to Solomon, a tradition found 
in Talmud Bavli Shabbat 30a), or by whom a Psalm was written (Origen sel. in Ps. Prol. 
[PG 12.1056]), or how one might divide up the collection of Psalms (Origen sel. in Ps. 
Prol. [PG 12.1056]). Others may betray knowledge of a Jewish tradition through the way 
in which particular verses are combined (see Barn. 12.2-7, which combines Exod 17.1 and 
Num 21.8, seen also in Mishnah Rosh Hashanah 3.8, discussed by Visotzky 1995:12-13). 
Some utilize Jewish tradition in the way they solve a particular problem, or interpret a 
particular word or biblical name. Some show knowledge of halakhic traditions, that is 
extra-biblical legal traditions (see Barn. 7.6; Justin, dial. 40.6; and Tertullian, Marc. 3.7.8, 
which all, without any biblical justification, mention that the two goats on the day of 
Atonement should be alike, a tradition found in Mishnah Yoma 6.1), and some betray 
knowledge of such traditions which pertain to haggada or narrative parts of the Bible (de 
Lange 1976:123-32; and Kamesar 2005a, who includes material in Greek and Syriac). 
Especially in the case of the latter, such additions to the narrative were often defended as a 
legitimate form ofhistory writing and a proper way of filling out the otherwise silent text, 
though some Christian writers, especially those related to the Antiochene tradition, dis- 
puted this. In this context Jews appeared especially helpful with literal interpretation, a 
point which Jerome expresses in his Commentary in Zechariah (Kamesar 20052:31f.). 

In many instances use of such traditions is positive and elucidatory of the meaning, 
even if acknowledgement of a source is rare, perhaps because it has been forgotten. This 
is an important point because worshippers of Jesus began life as Jews and so the pres- 
ence of Jewish traditions of exegesis were there from the start. However, from very early 
on, for different reasons, Christian sources criticized the latter. Jesus, for instance, is made 
to criticize the tradition (associated in this instance with the Pharisees) (Mark 7.915 
and pars.), and some take the reference in Titus 1.14 to Jewish fables and commandments 
of mer to be a derogatory reference to the same. In later writings, Jewish tradition can 
be referred to as deuterosis (here aping the word ‘Mishnah, though often the reference is 
not specifically to the Mishnah but to Jewish tradition more generally), or it can often refer 
tolawsgiven after the Ten Commandments, and not to Jewish tradition (Bietenhard 1957; 
Kamesar 2005b:21). 

Reliance upon Jewish methods of interpretation and Jewish exegetical traditions was 
also reflected in repetitions of Jewish defence of the OT against pagan attack. Here the 
fact that Christians shared a Bible with the Jews was exploited by pagans as they attacked 
its contents. This is seen in Origens Contra Celsum. where the history of the Jews as it is 
contained in the OT, the contents of the OT, and its literary style are criticized. In Origen's 
defence, the Jews emerge as an ancient people (4.11f.), as a possible source for the Greek 
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philosophical tradition (4.39), and, through allegorical exegesis (4.51), as the possessors 
ofa text of divine and inspired writings (1.16) (de Lange 1976:65-8 and 73). 

The above points to Jews as helpmeets in Christian exegesis, an observation which 
contributes to giving a more balanced vision of Jewish and Christian interaction in 
Antiquity. But as we have seen, what evidence of borrowing exists was not always acknow- 
ledged and attempts were made to conceal it beneath a welter of polemic, as in Christian 
characterization of Jewish interpretation as literalist, or in attacks made upon Jewish 
tradition beginning in the NT. 


Christian Use of the Old Testament 
in Adversus Judaeos Literature 


Much discussion of Jewish and Christian engagement over the Bible has emphasized its 
polemical character. This is partly because of the nature of the extant evidence, espe- 
cially on the Christian side, where texts adversus Judaeos predominate in a number of 
forms, including: dialogues, beginning probably with the second-century Dialogue of 
Jason and Papiscus, and continuing with Justins Dialogue with Trypho and later examples 
such as the probably fifth-century Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila (Lahey 2007); sermons 
(Chrysostoms eight Discourses against the Judaizing Christians); tracts like Tertullian's 
Adversus Judaeos; and testimony literature, that is, collections of scriptural citations 
attacking Jews and defending Christian positions under a variety of headings. The best 
example ofthis last genre is the Cyprianic work adversus Judaeos, and according to many 
scholars it was probably this genre which preceded all others in attacking Jews, under- 
lining the centrality of Scripture to the dispute. These works concerned themselves with a 
relatively constant set of issues focusing on three major subjects: Christology, here taken 
up both with proving Christ's messianic identity but also and more frequently his 
pre-existent status as God's son, and, as time goes on, proofs of the Trinity; the issue of 
the Mosaic Torah and Christian failure to observe it; and the question of the identity of the 
people of God, in which attempts were made both to prove that God had rejected the Jews 
and sealed a new covenant with the Christians, who were largely Gentiles. Other subjects 
also appear such as Christian asceticism or matters relating to various Christian practices. 
The passages cited and the arguments used are repetitive. Jesus? messianic identity 
was supported by a litany oftexts (Zech 9.9; Ps 2.7; Isa 714, 45.1; Num 24.17-18) and texts 
like Genesis 1.26, 18, 19.24, and Proverbs 8.22 became very important in proving Christ's 
pre-existence and his divine status. Use of some ofthe messianic texts was accompanied 
by arguments, which asserted that the conditions assumed in these texts only pertained 
now. In this context attempts were made to show that Christ's passion and crucifixion 
were compatible with his messianic identity not only because it was predicted but also 
because it was clear that the Messiah would come in two manifestations, one in suffering 
and one in glory (possibly at the end time). That the Jews were rejected was supported by 
texts in which they were berated for their immoral activity or their lack of understanding 
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(cf. Exod 32.31-3; Jer 7.25; Isa 1.2-4, 6.9-10). The newly acquired covenantal status of 
Christians was supported by, inter alia, passages which indicated God's preference for 
the younger brother over the older (Gen 25 and 48), and places where the Gentiles could 
be understood as the subject of divine favour. Arguments about the Jewish law played 
a significant role for, after all, it seemed odd that Christians should appropriate the 
Scriptures but at the same time disregard precepts found within them, a decision which 
from an early stage marked them off from Jews (for an early expression of this view see 
Justin, dial. 10). Arguments varied. In some, the laws were interpreted allegorically with, 
for instance, the spiritual circumcision of the Christians contrasted with the carnal 
circumcision of the Jews (Barn. 9; Tertullian, Iud. 6; Irenaeus, haer. 4.14.3). Other argu- 
ments pointed to the laws as somehow unnatural (e.g. circumcision did not exist from 
the beginning of time; or why should God create creatures which could not be eaten?), 
contrasting them with the more natural precepts ofthe Ten Commandments (Tertullian, 
Tud.; Irenaeus, haer. 4.15.1). In an extension of this argument, the 'cultic laws were seen 
as remedies, albeit temporary ones, for the activities of the Jews when they worshipped 
the golden calf in Exodus 34. Such laws fell away once the true law, Christ, arrived (Justin, 
dial. 18.2; 22.1; and Irenaeus, haer. 4.15). Some of these interpretative strategies had their 
origin in the NT where Paul in particular argued for the temporariness of the Mosaic 
law, and the author of the Epistle ofthe Hebrews appeared to advocate an allegorical view 
ofthe true meaning ofthe Jewish cult. In such a schema, Christians pointed to the fact of 
Jerusalems destruction and particularly the destruction of the temple, to argue for the 
invalidity of the law (many laws now could not be obeyed) and to support the idea that 
God had abandoned Israel. 

A constant refrain in such polemic was the claim that Jews were, through their literal- 
ism, incapable of interpreting the Scriptures in a way that made plain its Christian con- 
tents. Passages such as 2 Corinthians 3.14f. and Hebrews 8.4f. were intoned by Christian 
critics, as well as passages in the OT which referred to the Jews as blind guides to support 
this view. Cyprian spoke for many Christian writers when he wrote “That the Jews could 
understand nothing ofthe scriptures unless they first believed in Christ (test. 1.4). 

To what extent were these arguments real reflections of debates with Jews, or if not 
that, texts written to be used in such disputation? Scholars have drawn different conclu- 
sions from this material (Carleton Paget 2010a; Jacobs 2008). Some, highlighting the 
recurrence over many centuries ofthe same arguments, the broadly monolithic presen- 
tation of the Jew in dialogue material, and the apparent indifference to these arguments 
in rabbinic texts, argue that the material is exclusively relevant to inner-Christian dis- 
cussions and that these texts are, therefore, poor guides to actual debate (Taylor 1995; 
Schreckenberg 1999). Others, by contrast, argue that the very fact that Christians prod- 
uce literature adversus Judaeos in addition to apologetic literature aimed at pagans, both 
containing some of the same material, is suggestive of the importance ofthe particularity 
of the former; that such texts are not as repetitive as is sometimes claimed; and that 
the level of anti-Jewish polemic varies among writers, often dependent on whether 
Jews are present in the area from which the writing comes, thereby showing that such 
literature assumes some form of Jewish- Christian contact (Simon 1986; Horbury 19982). 
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The matter remains contested, though the persistence of such polemical literature is 
difficult to explain if Jews and Christians never argued about the Bible, and there may 
indeed be evidence of Jewish response to Christian discussion. 

Also important in this discussion is the view that such literature constitutes the ‘formal’ 
commentary on Jewish interpretation of Scripture. In fact, many Christians may have 
taken a different view of Jewish understandings of the OT, and may have been keener to 
invoke—and some may have been more receptive to—Jewish interpretations of certain 
matters such as the Jewish law. In this context, adversus Judaeos literature is aimed at 
making clear, even creating, boundaries between Jewish and Christian understandings 
ofthe OT/Tanak, rather than simply endorsing widely held opinions. 


Jewish Responses to Christian Interpretation 


There is direct evidence in the rabbinic literature of Christians interacting with Jews, 
here in the form ofthe minim, or heretics. So at Avodah Zarah 4a the Babylonian Rabbi, 
Rav Safra, now resident in Palestine, is unable to hold his own against the minim (prob- 
ably the Christians). The latter are puzzled as normally they face more formidable 
opposition. Then Rabbi Abbahu explains that Rav Safra is learned in Tannaitic literature, 
not the Bible: ^We (Palestinian sages understood) who are frequently with you (the minim), 
set ourselves the task of studying scripture thoroughly, but the others do not study it 
carefully' (Horbury 1998b:204-5). Stories which partially confirm the message of this 
anecdote occur in Tosefta Sanhedrin 8.7, where we find the comment that Adam was 
composed on the last day of creation lest the minim should say, God had a partner in his 
work, an assertion which seems to be echoed in a number of Christian writings, and may 
be reflected in Mishnah Sanhedrin 4.3 where the minim are accused of saying there are 
many powers in heaven (Horbury 2010:368-9). The possibility that some of this argumen- 
tation lies in pre-Christian, inner-Jewish discussion, witnessed, for instance, in Philo and 
elsewhere, cannot be dismissed. 

However, evidence relating to passages concerning minim is relatively small and often 
cannot be shown to refer unambiguously to Christians. By far the greatest amount of 
evidence for Jewish engagement with Christian exegesis comes, some claim, in passages 
where no reference is made to an opponent. Here a few examples might be in order. Philip 
Alexander takes as his starting point Genesis Rabbah 1.1, which consists of an interpret- 
ation by the third-century Rabbi Hoshaiah of Genesis 1.1 by reference to Proverbs 8.22. 
In this interpretation the amon of Proverbs 8.30 becomes an uman or craftsman and the 
rabbi argues that the Torah is in fact the working tool that God used to make creation. 
This then is worked into Genesis 1.1 by showing that reshit (beginning) occurs in both 
passages, that is, in Genesis 1.1 and Proverbs 8.22. So bereshit can now be understood 
as meaning ‘through the agency of the craftsman-Torah God created the world? After a 
discussion of other related interpretations of Torah in later Jewish literature, Alexander 
shows how similar moves, that is, an association between Genesis 1.1 and God5 son, are 
found in Christian texts including Colossians 1.15-17 and Origens de Principiis 1.2.1, and 
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then asks whether one can argue for an exegetical encounter— after all; both Christians 
and Jews assert that God created the world through an agent by linking Genesis 1.1 and 
Proverbs 8.22, which involves associating wisdom with the creative process. But they 
disagree in associating wisdom with Torah and Christ respectively. Alexander rejects 
the view that these two interpretations developed in parallel and without contact with 
each other, preferring to argue that the Jewish attribution of creation to the agency of 
Torah is a response to Christian claims that Christ, the pre-existent wisdom, was involved 
in the creative process. Much of the argument which follows is taken up with showing 
that, in spite of evidence from Ben Sirach onwards that the Torah and wisdom were iden- 
tified with each other, there is no evidence until Genesis Rabbah 1.1 for Torah as a partici- 
pant in the creative process. This means, Alexander argues, that Rabbi Hoshaiah is the 
originator of the interpretation and did so as a refutation of Christian claims that Jesus 
was the agent of creation. This is supported by (a) noting that there is little rabbinic logic 
to the claim that Torah was involved in creation (in fact it goes against the logic of the 
general context of the discussion of Genesis Rabbah, which is keen to assert the unaided 
nature of God' creation); (b) assuming that much of Genesis Rabbah’ account of creation 
is pre-emptive in its manner (so the general context ofthe discussion fits Alexander’s inter- 
pretation), and (c) there is a lack of logic to elements of the account (Alexander 2010b). 

Another example of an argument of polemical encounter in texts which do not 
explicitly refer to it lies in Edward Kessler' assertion that rabbinic emphasis upon the 
suffering of Isaac in a variety of interpretations of Genesis 22.9-12 is related to the 
Christian claims that Isaac did not suffer, an assertion which arises out of Christian desire 
to make Isaac a type of Christ and Christ the perfect fulfilment of what Isaac can only 
anticipate. In arguing his case Kessler brings together an array of Christian texts from 
Melito of Sardis to Cyril of Jerusalem to Athanasius, the last of whom actually notes that 
Abraham was asked not to lay a hand on Isaac precisely to prevent Jews on the basis of 
the sacrifice of Isaac from rejecting the prophecies about Christ (Kessler 2004:119-37; 
note also Grypeou and Spurling 2013). 

These comparisons are suggestive, however, rather than clear evidence of interaction. 
Even after such comparative work, it remains the case that only a small fraction ofrabbinic 
literature seems to be taken up with Christian concerns, and the Christian interpret- 
ations of many OT passages, which were important to them, remain undiscussed by the 
rabbis (Stemberger 1996:575). 


Context of Discussion 


As we noted at the beginning of this piece, discovering a context in which debate and 
exchange, of whatever kind, occurred has proved a problem and some remain agnostic on 
the matter (Reuling 2005:197-8). We have already noted the possibility of formal meet- 
ings for scholarly exchange, as mentioned by Origen and Jerome, but this remains a 
circumscribed setting. General knowledge, even rumour, must have played a role, as well 
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as possible encounter in the synagogue, which as Tertullian notes, is a place where the 
Scriptures are read openly and where there is common access each sabbath (Tertullian, 
apol. 18.8). Converts from one community to another may also have been sources 
of information. Failure to arrive at precision on this matter need not exclude the fact of 
such exchange. 


Jews and the New Testament 


During the period here under review the Christian conception of Scripture grew 
to include what came to be termed the NT. The NT is rarely a source of contention in 
adversus Judaaeos literature; that is, Christians rarely seek to defend stories about Jesus 
against Jewish attack, except to show that they are predicted in the OT. And yet there is 
some evidence from the Jewish side of attack upon Christianity, indicating knowledge 
ofthe NT. 

It is likely that Celsus' Jew knows the Gospels and gives us evidence of their satirical 
reworking. An example of this is the claim that Jesus was the child of an illicit union 
between Mary and a Roman soldier called ‘Panthera, where the latter name is possibly a 
play on the word 'parthenos for virgin, and so displays knowledge of Gospel claims about 
Jesus' virginal conception (Origen, Cels. 1.28, 32). Other examples relate to the passion 
narrative, where the Jew accuses Jesus of wanting to flee from the scene (2.9, 70), a possible 
play on Jesus’ words in Gethsemane about the cup (Mark 14.36 and pars.), and claims that 
Jesus cry for sustenance on the cross is a mark of greed (2.37). 

Similar traditions have been found in the Talmudim, especially the Bavli. We find there 
a repetition of the satirical account of Jesus origins (Talmud Bavli Shabbat 104b) together 
with claims that Jesus is a magician and stories about his followers. Recent investigations 
of this material have led some to posit knowledge of the Gospel of John (Schafer 
2007:122-9). 

That the Gospels were known to some rabbis is supported by a passage where Matthew's 
Gospel appears to be quoted (Talmud Bavli Shabbat 116a-b, here quoting words close to 
Matt 5.17 and alluding to an ‘awon gilyon which is probably a play on Greek ‘euagge- 
lion’). References to Gilyonim, possibly a word for the Gospels, are found in the Tosefta 
(Tosefta Yadayim 2.13; and Tosefta Shabbat. 13 [14].5). Added to this evidence is the story 
ofthe fourth-century Jewish convert to Christianity, Count Joseph of Galilee, who sup- 
posedly told Christians of the existence of a copy of John in Hebrew which was kept in 
the Jewish treasury together with a copy of the Acts of the Apostles (Epiphanius, haer. 
30.3.8—9; 30.6.9; 30.12.10). 

None ofthe above, whose interpretation has been disputed (Maier 1978 in contrast to 
Scháfer 2007), implies a detailed exegetical engagement with the Gospels (except pos- 
sibly the evidence in Celsus), though some scholars have argued that the extant evidence, 
both Jewish and Christian, points to the possible existence of developed traditions of 
anti-Jesus polemic. 
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CONCLUSION 


In the first of his eight sermons against the Judaizing Christians, Chrysostom asks his 
Christian opponents why they regard the synagogue as holy. The answer comes: because 
the law and the prophets are kept there (Jud. 1.5.2). The exchange indicates the extent to 
which Jews were respected by Christians because of their relationship to what Christians 
came to call the OT, and that that fact could not be ignored by Christians as they sought 
to expound Scripture in the light of the revealed truth they claimed had come through 
Christ. Christians in varying ways remained conscious of the character of the Jewish 
Bible, feeling it necessary to account for the different contents of the Christian OT and 
its retention of the text of the LXX; or, as in the case of Jerome, coming close to accepting 
a Jewish Bible. Jews, it seemed, could also be consulted on difficult passages within the 
Bible, and their richly developed traditions used in its interpretation, something which 
occurred both in scholarly contexts as well as popular ones. 

But Christians attacked Jews for what they took to be their failure to understand 
the Scriptures in their way, and this attack could be harsh because Jews were the ancient 
owners and interpreters of these texts but differed in their interpretation. In the same 
passage quoted above, Chrysostom asserts: “This is the reason above all others why I hate 
the synagogue and abhor it. They have the prophets but do not believe them, they read 
the sacred writings but reject their witness’ (Jud. 1.5.2). The Jewish satchel bearer was con- 
sidered a guarantor of the truth of the Bible ‘for us, as Augustine had it (Psal. 40.14), but 
he was one who was blind to its truth; and so it is polemic which dominates in Christian 
presentations of Jewish engagement with Scripture. Contextualizing such polemic in 
a developing history of Jewish- Christian interaction is difficult and it is possible to attri- 
bute to it different purposes, some of which are unconnected with opposing Jews. That 
the literature was in some way related to the latter, however we conceive of its presentation 
of the reality of Jewish opinion or argumentation, is probably true, though such polemic 
should be seen as indirect evidence of the attractiveness of Jewish interpretation and 
the ongoing appeal of the synagogue as the place where the law and the prophets were 
to be found. 

Jews appeared less concerned with Christians and Christian interpretations of Scripture, 
though levels of interest may have grown after the rise of Constantine and the gradual 
increase in Christian influence in the Roman Empire. No Jew, as far as we know, wrote a 
work adversus Christianos (except possibly the anonymous Jew quoted by Celsus) and in 
relation to explicit references to Christians, one must live off a thin gruel of material. 
To some, such silence about Christians is deafening, a denial to their opponents of the 
oxygen of publicity—in fact Jewish works buzz with concealed intertextual references to 
those they called nozerim or minim. To others, the silence should be taken at face value 
and much of the assumed intertextuality dismissed as manifestations of parallelomania. 
In the face of ambiguous evidence, both parties come at the evidence with pre-existing 
assumptions about Christian interaction, in spite of efforts to create criteria for estab- 
lishing interaction. 
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One cannot write a history ofJewish- Christian interaction on the Bible, only describe 
a set of possibilities suggested by fragmentary evidence. No account need be entirely 
negative but the overriding impression is a negative one. Origen may have attributed to 
an anonymous Jewish writer a complex exegetical method, but his Jews were by and 
large literalists blind to the truth ofthe text they called their own. Jerome might defend 
his right to seek out Jewish opinion, but his reference to Jews is in general polemical. The 
presence of such polemic, however, may also point to the ongoing concern on the part of 
some Christians for what Jews had to say about the Bible and the impression that had on 
other Christians. This subject, in spite of its difficulties, will continue to attract attention, 
not only because there is much evidence still to interpret (Grypeou and Spurling 2013), 
but because it remains one of abiding importance in a time when Jews and Christians 
see their shared pasts as ways of understanding and developing their shared presents. 
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JOHN GRANGER COOK 


ONE can trace a very distinct pattern with regard to pagan responses to the Septuagint. 
Before Celsus in the second century of the Common Era when pagan authors appar- 
ently became interested in Christianity, very few references to the Scriptures of Israel 
and the LXX have survived in non-Jewish Graeco-Roman literature. There are scattered 
references in Hecataeus of Abdera (c.360—290 BCE), possibly 'Ocellus Lucanus (c.150 BCE), 
Alexander Polyhistor (born c.105 BCE), Diodorus Siculus (first century BCE), Nicolaus of 
Damascus (born c.64 BCE), Pseudo-Longinus (first century CE), and Numenius (second 
century CE).! Their comments on the LXX were largely positive. None of them, however, 
had the detailed knowledge of Celsus. Lucian mocked the crucifixion and probably the 
Christians’ belief in the resurrection of Jesus. Celsus, Galen, Hierocles, Porphyry, Julian, 
and Macarius Magnes anonymous philosopher were quite negative about the LXX and 
the NT. In this chapter I will survey these authors in turn. Common themes that emerge 
include an interest in the creation narrative in Genesis, the law of Moses, the miracles 
of Jesus, his crucifixion and resurrection, Christology, “blind faith, and comments 
about the persecutions against the Christians. When possible I will include some of the 
responses the Christians made to the pagans’ arguments. The Platonist philosophers 
were apparently able to find little common ground with ancient Christianity, although 
Numenius admired Moses and possibly Jesus, and Amelius respected the Johannine 
logos Christology. 


* Most dates are from the articles in the *OCD. Although I will not review all these figures here, my 
own comments on this period may be found in Cook 2004:1-54. The translations are my own unless 
noted otherwise. Some are taken from Cook 2000 and Cook 2004. 
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EARLY REACTION TO THE SEPTUAGINT 


Diodorus Siculus preserves a tradition of Hecataeus of Abdera from his Aegyptiaca in 
which he refers to the Scriptures of Israel: ‘It is additionally written at the end of the laws 
that Moses heard God say these things to the Jews' (Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca 
historica 40.3.6). The material on the Jews from the Aegyptiaca that Diodorus includes 
does not, however, encourage one to believe that Hecataeus had a Torah in front of 
him (Bibliotheca historica 40.3.1-8), although he had a vague idea that after a plague in 
Egypt the Jews were driven out of the country along with other details about Jewish 
practice and worship that indicate he had a Jewish informant. Immediately preceding the 
statement quoted above is a reference to the Jewish high priest: (One says that this individ- 
ual in their assemblies and their other meetings declares what is commanded’... [Bibliotheca 
historica 40.3.6]). The verb grat (‘one says’) probably indicates that Hecataeus had an 
oral source (on the possibility of written translations before the LXX, see the references 
in Cook 2004:4). 

The author of De universa natura (On the Nature of the Universe), spuriously called 
Ocellus Lucanus in the tradition, discusses the place of sex in the grand scheme of things: 


Reflecting on these things first, it is not necessary to approach sexual pleasures like 
irrational animals, but to accept as necessary and good what good people think is 
necessary and good—namely that houses will not only be filled with inhabitants and 
most of earth’s area will be filled (7Anpodcfaz), (for the human is the most civilized 
and best living being of all) but what is the greatest thing, that they will abound in 
good people. (De universi natura 46; Thesleff 1961:136, 4-9) 


The verb zAnpo?o004 (be filled) stands only in manuscript Marcianus 263. Richard Harder 
(1926:128) defends the reading because of the context. There is a close similarity with 
Genesis 1.28, Adédveobe kai mAnOiveacbe kai TAnpwoate THY yfjv (increase and multiply and 
fill the earth’), although one cannot show beyond doubt that the author is dependent on the 
text of Genesis. The probable date ofthe treatise, however, is subsequent to that ofthe trans- 
lation of Genesis into Greek in the third century Bce (trans. Kraus and Karrer 2010:3), and it 
may be that the author knew of Jewish tradition through an intermediary. 


PsEUDO-LONGINUS 


An anonymous author of the first century CE, called Pseudo-Longinus, either knew the 
LXX directly or was dependent on a Jewish source: 


In the same way the lawmaker (0eoj.00érs) of the Jews, not an average man, since 
he grasped and revealed the power of the divine in a worthy manner, writing 
immediately in the beginning of the laws says: ‘God said'—what? ‘Let there be 
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(yevéo0c) light. And there was (Gen 1.3). Let there be (yevéc6c) earth. And there 
was (Gen1.9-10). (De sublimitate 9.9) 


John Gager (1973:59) has made the important point that this is the first time 0eopodérns 
(lawmaker) is used for Moses. Although Philo uses the word twice, in neither instance 
does it describe Moses as lawmaker (Mig. 23, ‘the lawgiving word; and Her. 167, God as 
lawmaker). The LXX has the form yevnôńýrw for let there be? Aquila (apud Philoponus, 
De opificio mundi [Reichardt 1897:73, 25]) and Eusebius (p.e. 11.25.2, 13.13.12) each have 
yevéoOw. Both texts of Eusebius are quotations of Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 
5.14.94.1 (who has yevyby7~; cf. Wevers 1974:75-6, app. crit.). Philo, De somniis 1.75 
also quotes Genesis 1.3 using the same verbal form as Pseudo-Longinus. yevéodw pads 
(let there be light) appears embedded in a larger phrase in a magic recipe in Papyri 
Graecae magicae 4.970. It is not difficult to believe that Pseudo-Longinus had a LXX in 
front of him, although he summarized verses 1.9-10. A similar paraphrase of the two 
verses occurs in a late text attributed to Chrysostom (Chan., PG 52.460: yevnOjTw yj, 
kai éyévero yi [let there be earth, and there was earth]). 


NUMENIUS OF APAMEA 


Numenius of Apamea (second century CE; cf. Cook 2004:36-41) allegorized the 
prophets and a story about Jesus, according to Origen: 


I also know Numenius the Pythagorean ...who often in his writings expounds on 
texts of Moses and the prophets and gives them a not unpersuasive allegorical inter- 
pretation, as in his work called Hoopoe and in his Concerning Numbers and in 
Concerning Place. In the third book of Concerning the Good, he also expounds a 
certain narrative about Jesus, but does not mention his name, and he allegorizes it; 
whether he does so successfully or unsuccessfully there will be time later to say. He 
also expounds on the narrative concerning Moses, Jannes, and Jambres. 

(Origen, Cels. 4.51 = des Places 1973:frag. 1c, 10a) 


From the third book Concerning the Good of Numenius, Eusebius preserves a fragment 
in which the philosopher asserts that Jannes and Jambres were chosen by the Egyptians 
to resist the mightiest of the plagues of Moses whom he calls 'Musaios': 


These individuals were considered worthy by the people of the Egyptians to stand 

before Musaios, a man who was most powerful in prayer to God; and they appeared 

to be able to undo the most violent of the plagues that Musaios brought on Egypt. 
(Eusebius, p.e. 9.8.2 — des Places 1973:frag. 9) 


Although it is clear that Numenius has a source other than Exodus (see the discussion in 
Stern 1980:$365 and Cook 2004:39-40), he is aware of Jewish tradition. He quotes 
Genesis 1.2 (‘the spirit of God was born on the water’) in one of his writings and apparently 
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ascribed it to the prophet in a text used by Porphyry (De antro [On the Cave of Nymphs in 
the Odyssey] 10 = des Places 1973:frag. 30). Eusebius (p.e. 11.10.14 = des Places 1973:frag. 8), 
in a discussion of the famous saying attributed to Numenius, “What is Plato but Moses 
Atticizing, precedes the quotation by noting that Numenius clearly interpreted the teach- 
ings of Plato and of Moses. Hence it is apparent that both Origen and Eusebius affirm 
that the philosopher had a direct knowledge of at least some of the LXX. Consequently, 
I cannot share M. J. Edwards’s scepticism with regard to Numenius' knowledge of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures (Edwards 1990). 


LUCIAN OF SAMOSATA 


Lucian (b. c.120) probably wrote his book On the Passing of Peregrinus soon after 
Peregrinus self-immolation in Olympia in 165, although the question is far from settled 
(Goulet-Cazé 2011:202). Lucian knew something of Palestinian Christianity (De mort. 
Peregr. 11-13, 16), but his knowledge was not extensive (Goulet-Cazé 2011:223-5; Betz 
1990:18). It is unlikely, however, that he had read the Gospels (Betz 1990:10), although his 
comment that Peregrinus interpreted certain Christian books (De mort. Peregr. 11) and 
read them (12) indicates he was aware of Christian sacred texts. The narrator (De mort. 
Peregr. 13) complains that Christian beliefs are not based on any form of careful proof. He is 
aware of their worship of Jesus whom he calls a ‘crucified sophist’ (De mort. Peregr. 13). 
After Peregrinus cremation, an old man claims that he had seen him in white clothing and 
had left him walking joyfully in the seven-voiced (i.e. with a sevenfold echo) colonnade 
wreathed with a garland of wild olive (De mort. Peregr. 40). “White clothing’ in itself is not 
enough to prove that Lucian was satirizing the resurrection of Jesus. Although the angels 
in the Gospels (and other figures in the NT and Jewish literature) are described with white 
or shining clothing (Matt 28.3, Mark 16.5, Luke 24.4, John 20.12; cp. Luke 9.29, Acts 1.10, 
Rev 3.4, 5, 18, 4.4, 6.11, 7.9, 19.14, etc., 2 Macc 11.8, T. Levi 8.2), one can find the presence of 
figures in white or shining garments in various Graeco-Roman epiphanies (Plato, Crito 
44a-b, P. Oxy 1381, col. vi, 119-20 [second century cz], Lucian, Philops. 25, Philostratus, 
Imagines 1.27, Xenophon, Mem. 2.1.22). Nevertheless, it seems likely that Lucian was aware 
ofthe Christian beliefin the resurrection of Jesus and may have satirized that belief with his 
picture of the ‘riser’ Peregrinus. Betz (1961:125-6) compares the schema of death, resurrec- 
tion, appearance to disciples, and foundation ofa cult in both Lucian and the Gospels. 


CELSUS 


It was Christian pressure against paganism that drew the ‘eyes of all’ to the foundation of 
Christianity, the Bible, according to Jacob Freudenthal. He specifically mentions the 
exhaustive knowledge of Scripture of Celsus and Julian as examples (Freudenthal 1875:180). 
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Celsus was a philosopher in the Platonic tradition who wrote a vicious attack against 
the Christians entitled the True Discourse/Word/Doctrine. Attempts to date Celsus 
using his hypothetical reference to the potential conversion to Christianity of ‘those 
who rule over us’ (of viv BactAedvovres jar) are notoriously unreliable (Origen, Cels. 
8.71). Aurelius shared his rule with Verus 161-9 and with Commodus 177-80. In add- 
ition, ‘those who rule over the Jews’ (oí àv Tovdaiwv BactAevovres) in Cels. 1.53 is 
merely a general statement. Celsus' reference to ongoing persecutions (Cels. 8.69) 
is also unhelpful (cf. Cook 2000:23-4). Lucian knows of persecutions of Christians, 
for example (Peregr. 12-13). T. D. Barnes has shown that the evidence for the date of 
the persecution of Vienne and Lyons is contradictory. He considers a date after 180 
(Barnes 1968:518-19, 2010:62). And Celsus appeal to Christians to help defend and 
support the empire (Cels. 8.68, 71, 73, 75) does not provide any chronological help, 
since he refers to no specific war(s) (e.g. in 161 the Parthians invaded). 

Although Celsus knows part of the LXX (such as Genesis) and the NT well (such as 
the Gospel of Matthew) he rarely quotes the texts in the material that has survived 
in Origens treatise. In an attack on the concept of the creation of the world in six days, 
he writes, 


Again referring to the matter discussed above let us examine how it would not be 
absurd for the first and greatest God to command, ‘let this be, and this other, or that, 
and to make just so much on the first day, and again on the second day something 
more, and on the third and fourth and fifth and sixth [Gen 1.3-31]? 

(Origen, Cels. 6.60) 


The ordinal numbers indicate that Celsus had read Genesis 1 closely and found it philo- 
sophically objectionable. Origen himself does not subscribe to a literal interpretation 
of the six-day creation narrative (Cels. 6.60) and so appears to concede part of the 
argument to Celsus, but he quotes Genesis 2.4 in support of his own position. It is coin- 
cidental that Celsus shares the same word for ‘let it be’ (yevéo0«) as Ps.- Longinus did, in 
contrast to yevyOy7w of the LXX. He only quotes the NT directly a few times. In Contra 
Celsum 2.24, in the persona of a Jew, he refers to Jesus’ prayer in Gethsemane: 


Why does he implore loudly, and wail, and pray to escape the fear of death saying 
something like, ‘Father if this cup could pass by? (Matt 26.39)? 


This is very close to Matthew's ‘My Father, if it is possible, let this cup pass from me: 
Origen (Cels. 2.24) denies that Jesus ‘wailed’ in the Gospels and so accuses Celsus of 
exaggeration. In a discussion of various Gnostic groups, Celsus mentions (Cels. 5.64) 
those who in their disagreements with one another say ‘the world has been crucified to 
me and I have been crucified to the world; which is a quotation of Galatians 6.14, 
although Celsus does not identify it. Origen responds that this is apparently the only 
text of Paul that Celsus remembered. In addition (Cels. 5.65), there are some groups such 
as the Ebionites and Encratites that reject the letters of Paul, according to Origen, so 
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Celsus is incorrect, because all do not argue about the text among themselves. Celsus 
(Cels. 6.12) appears to refer to Paul's words in 1 Corinthians 3.19 when he charges the 
Christians with believing that ‘we say that the wisdom that is among people is foolish- 
ness with God. This is a transformation of Paul's ‘For the wisdom of the world is fool- 
ishness with God’ Celsus critique of Pauls statement is that it is designed to attract the 
stupid and uneducated: “He thinks that the reason for this is that we only want to con- 
vince the uneducated and foolish’ Celsus and Origen both agree that there is a differ- 
ence between divine and human wisdom, and Celsus quotes Heraclitus (Diels and 
Kranz 1951:frag. 78-9) and Plato (Ap. 20d) to make his point. Earlier (Cels. 1.9), Origen 
himself was willing to distinguish between the mass of Christian believers who had been 
made better people by their simple faith and those believers who were able to follow 
rational arguments. 

Celsus quotes a Jew in some of his objections and probably had contact with the 
Jewish community either orally or through written sources (on the latter possibility, cf. 
Niehoff 2013, who speculates that Celsus knew a document written by an Alexandrian 
Jew around 150—a hypothesis that seems unlikely due to the extreme syncretism of 
the Jew’). The Jew of the Contra Celsum, however, is probably a fictional character. He 
accuses Jesus of being fathered by a Roman solder named Panthera (1.28), a charge 
which does have resonance in Jewish tradition (Cook 2000:25, 29-30), although Scháfer 
(2007:19-20) thinks Celsus fabricated the Jew. Celsus' Jew argues with Jesus by 
unfavourably comparing him with the Greek heroes: 


The ancient myths (o£ uev madarot 16801) that attributed a divine begetting to Perseus, 
Amphion, Aeacus, and Minos (we do not believe these) nevertheless truly showed 
their great and marvellous works for humankind so that they would not seem unper- 
suasive. But you, what beautiful or marvellous thing have you done in word or deed? 
You showed us nothing even though they summoned you in the temple to present a 
clear sign that you were the child of God (6 roô 6eo6 mais). (Cels. 1.67) 


It is not impossible that a strongly Hellenized Jew would make a statement like this, but 
it is more probable that they are at least a partial invention of Celsus. Even one of 
the most syncretistic of Hellenistic Jewish authors, Artapanus (Holladay 1983:189-243), 
did not attribute ‘great and marvellous works to figures from the Egyptian pantheon in 
the surviving fragments. In any case, the fundamental critique is that Jesus had done 
nothing worthy. Celsus and his Jew are clearly aware of Jesus’ appearance before the 
Sanhedrin in the Gospels. Origen responds by asking which of the Greek heroes did 
anything to benefit the human race as Jesus has benefited people by turning them away 
from evil and healing them from various diseases. The Jew continues to mock Jesus’ pas- 
sion (Cels. 2.33): "What noble action worthy of a god did Jesus do? Did he despise people, 
or did he laugh and jest about what was happening to him?’ Jesus compares unfavour- 
ably to Bacchus, whom the Jew quotes (Cels. 2.34): ‘Euripides’ Bacchus says, “The daimon/ 
divine power himself will free me when I wish” [Euripides, Bacch. 498]... But the one 
who condemned him suffered nothing like Pentheus who was driven mad and torn 
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apart’ [Bacch. 1014-36]. These statements are unlikely to be those even of a syncretistic 
Jew like Artapanus since the focus is entirely on a member of the Greek pantheon 
(Bacchus and his divine power). According to Artapanus, for example, Moses invented 
animal worship for the Egyptians for the sake of political stability, but he does not praise 
any of the gods whom the Egyptians worship (Holladay 1983: Artapanus frag. 3.4-5 = Eus., 
p-e. 9.27.4-5), and he depicts Moses as superior to Isis whom he identifies with the earth 
(Artapanus frag. 3.32 — Eusebius, p.e. 9.27.32). 

Celsus was a skilled critic of Christianity who seems to have foreseen the massive 
transformation of the Roman social order that Christianity threatened: 


It would also not be acceptable for you to say that if those who now rule over us were 
persuaded by you and captured, that you would persuade those who rule next, then 
others, and if those should be taken, then others after others, until when all those 
persuaded by you are taken [by the enemy], one in authority will come to his senses 
and know beforehand what is happening and before he is destroyed first, will utterly 
destroy all of you with your wholerace. (Cels. 8.71) 


Clearly he was a social conservative who valued order and cohesion. He was well aware 
of Christianity's evangelistic bent (see Cels. 3.55) and was willing to countenance the 
use of violence to stop it. The emphasis on the words for persuasion reflects Celsus 
knowledge of Christian preaching and missionary endeavour. The phrase ‘those who 
rule over us' may refer to one of the periods in Marcus Aurelius reign when he shared 
power, or it could simply be a reference to the Roman imperators in general. 


Galen (129-216 CE), the physician of Marcus Aurelius, was unimpressed by the 
rationality of Jews and Christians, although he found elements that he could admire 
in their respective faiths. In a work only transmitted in Arabic, On Hippocrates’ 
Anatomy, Galen is reputed to have written, “They compare those who practise medi- 
cine without scientific knowledge to Moses, who framed laws for the tribe of the 
Jews, since it is his method in his books to write without offering proofs, saying 
“God commanded, God spake”’ (Walzer 1949:11). In his work on pulses, De pulsuum 
differentiis, Galen compares those who do not demonstrate their beliefs about the 
eight qualities of pulses with Jews and Christians: < .. Thus one would not, at the very 
start, as if one had come into the school of Moses and Christ, hear about laws that 
have not been demonstrated, and concerning a matter where it is least appropriate 
(Kühn 1821-33:8.579, 15-17; trans. Stern 1980:$377). 

An Arabic text from Abulfeda's Universal Chronicle 3.3 is a witness to a tradition from 
Galens Epitomes of the Platonic Dialogues. The tradition appears in various forms 
(Walzer 1949:15, 57, 89-98), but itis a comment referring to the Republic. 
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The word which Walzer translates as ‘parables, rmuz, means in the singular a sign such 
as one made with the lips or eyebrows or hand (Lane 1863-93:3.1155). Abulfeda interprets 
that to mean narratives (xb'r) of reward (0w'b) or punishment (‘q’b) in the hereafter 
(dr Txrt; or more literally ‘the last house’). The first reference to ‘parables’ is probably 
to the myth of Er in the Republic (Respublica 10.614a-621d; Walzer 1949:60). ‘Miracles’ 
(m'jz) is present in two of the Arabic versions of the tradition (Walzer 1949:57, Lippert 
1903:128,4). Galen seems aware of the Mosaic account of creation, and in an account of 


the 


Galen admired some aspects of Christianity, but had fundamental doubts about its 


"Most people are unable to follow any demonstrative argument consecutively; hence 
they need parables and benefit from them'—and he (Galen) understands by par- 
ables tales of rewards and punishments in a future life—‘just as now we see people 
called Christians drawing their faith from parables [and miracles], and yet some- 
times acting in the same way [as those who philosophize]. For their contempt of 
death [and of its sequel] is patent to us every day, and likewise their restraint in 
cohabitation. For they include not only men but also women who refrain from 
cohabiting all through their lives; and they also number individuals who, in 
self-discipline and self-control in matters of food and drink, and in their keen pur- 
suit of justice, have attained a pitch not inferior to that of genuine philosophers: 
(trans. Walzer 1949:15-16) 


length of hair he philosophizes: 


Then did our demiurge command only these hairs [eyelashes] to always maintain 
their length, which either fear the command of the lord or are in awe of the God 
who gave the order or which themselves are persuaded that it is better to observe 
what they were commanded? Did not Moses thus discourse on nature and is this 
way better or that of Epicurus? Neither way, indeed—rather it is best to keep the 
principle of creation from the demiurge in all created things, like Moses, but to 
improve it with the principle of matter...For to him [Moses] it is sufficient for God 
to will to set matter in order, and it is immediately set in order. For he thinks that all 
things are possible to God, even if he should wish to make ashes into a horse or a 
bull, but we do not think this way, for we say that some things are impossible by 
nature and that God would not try to do these things at all, but chooses the best to 
come into existence from things that are possible. 

(De usu partium 11.14; trans. Cook 2004:273) 


rationality and the rationality of the Torah. 


Porphyry (c.234-c.305) was probably the most skilled pagan critic of Christianity, and 
fifteen-volume work Against the Christians disturbed some Byzantine sovereigns. 
Constantine (Socrates, h.e. 1.9.30 = Smith 1993:38T, and cf. other refs. in Cook 2000:125) 


his 


PORPHYRY 
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claimed that Porphyry’s lawless works against religion had disappeared, and he made 
possession of Arius’ works illegal in the same letter dated c.332 or 333 (cf. Barnes 1981:232-3). 
Itwas a capital crime to possess the writings of Arius (and perhaps also those of Porphyry). 
His decision was made during the Council of Nicaea. Theodosius II and Valentinian con- 
demned Porphyrys text to the flames on 17 February 448 (Codex lustinianus 1.1.3.1 = 
Smith 1993:40T). Against the Christians only survives in scattered fragments (citations that 
include some kind of quotation formula) and allusions to its contents. Many ofthe texts in 
Adolf Harnack’s (2016) famous edition are not ‘nominal. They do not mention Porphyry's 
name. Becker (2016:94-107) and Morlet (2011:32-45) argue for a ‘minimalist’ edition. 

In the third book of the treatise, Porphyry attacked Origen for his conversion to 
Christianity and for his use of Hellenistic ideas to allegorize the LXX (cf. Cook 2008). 
Part of his critique is: 


Listen therefore to what he expressly says: Some who are zealous not for giving up 
the depravity of the Jewish scriptures but for discovering an explanation [for them] 
have been driven to interpretations that do not cohere with or harmonize with what 
has been written—not rather producing an apology for the foreign texts but accept- 
ance and praise for their own personal writings. For they boast that the things that 
are said clearly by Moses are enigmas, and they ascribe inspiration to them as ifthey 
were oracles full of hidden mysteries (Qeoricnata mAnpy kpupíov uvornpiwv). 
Bewitching the mind’s critical faculty through nonsense, they bring forward inter- 
pretations. (ed. Becker 2016:6F = Eusebius, h.e. 6.19.4) 


It is immediately apparent that Porphyry had a more negative view of the LXX in 
this text than in the fragment he quoted from Numenius in his De antro (see above; 
cf. Cook 2004:51-9 [De philosophia ex oraculis haurienda (On Philosophy Drawn from 
Oracles)] and 169-70 [Ad Gaurum] for texts in which Porphyry says positive things 
about the LXX and the God ofthe Jews). Porphyry's objection to allegory ofthe LXX by 
Christians was shared by Celsus (Cels. 1.17, 20, 4.38, 48-50; cf. Cook 2000:70-2). Julian, 
however, thought that creation narratives in Genesis are myths that do need allegorical 
interpretation (Galil. frag. 17 [Masaracchia] in Cyril, Juln. 3.29; cf. Cook 2004:263). 
Porphyry's emphasis on abandoning the Jewish Scriptures indicates that part ofthe goal 
of his work against the Christians was to induce them to abandon their faith. Severian of 
Gabala (fl. c.400) claimed that Porphyry ‘drew many people away from the divine 
dogma (creat., orat. VI (PG 56.487). If this is correct, then it reveals one of the reasons 
the two Byzantine sovereigns burned Porphyry's work. He successfully demonstrated 
that much of Daniel was a Maccabean text, and called it a forgery (cf. ed. Becker 2016:13T, 
14T; see also Cook 2004:187-247 [a survey of all the fragments of Porphyry on Daniel]; 
and Rinaldi 1998:2.211-42). 

Inoneofthefew other nominal Greek citations of Porphyry' text, he attacks Johannine 
Christology—in particular John 1.2. Theophylact (eleventh century cE), who preserves 
the fragment, refers to a distinction used by the Stoics and Neo-Platonists between a word 
that is uttered and one that is in the mind (for reference, cf. Cook 2000:149; e.g. Stoicorum 
Veterum Fragmenta IL, $135, 223; Plotinus, Enn. 5.1.3; see also Rinaldi 1998:2.361-2). 
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Theophylact argues that this distinction does not apply to the word of God, but applies to 
natural and human beings. 


Therefore the sophism of the Hellene Porphyry failed; because trying to subvert the 
Gospel, he used such distinctions: If the Son of God, he says, is the word (logos), he is 
either the uttered logos or the logos that resides in the mind. But he is neither the 
latter nor the former, therefore he is not the logos. 

(Theophylact, Enarratio in Johannem [ed. Becker 2016:68F]) 


The argument fails, according to Theophylact, because the logos of God is beyond 
nature. The objection shows Porphyry's predilection for finding logical difficulties and 
contradictions in the Scriptures. It also shows that he read the texts through the eyes of 
an elite philosopher. 


AMELIUS GENTILIANUS 


One of Plotinus' oldest students, Amelius Gentilianus, had a positive attitude toward the 
Johannine prologue: 


And this then was the Word, on whom as being eternal depended the existence of 
the things that were made, as Heracleitus [Diels and Kranz 1951:frag. 1?] also would 
maintain, and the same forsooth of whom, as set in the rank and dignity of the 
beginning, the Barbarian maintains that He was with God and was God: through 
whom absolutely all things were made; in whom the living creature, and life, and 
being had their birth: and that He came down into bodies, and clothed Himself in 
flesh, and appeared as man, yet showing withal even then the majesty of his nature; 
aye, indeed, even after dissolution He was restored to deity, and is a God, such as He 
was before He came down to dwell in the body, and the flesh, and Man. 

(Eus., p.e. 11.18.26—11.19.1; trans. Gifford 1903:583; cf. Rinaldi 1998:2.359-60) 


Amelius, who is frequently mentioned in Porphyry's Life of Plotinus (Plot. 7.20, etc.), 
apparently shared an enthusiasm for the Johannine prologue with another anonymous 
Platonist philosopher whom Augustine (ciu. 10.29) knew and who said that the text of 
John 1.1-5 should be placed in gold letters in highly visible places in every church. 


SOSSIANUS HIEROCLES 


Sossianus Hierocles served the empire in various administrative capacities, including 
governor of Bithynia and prefect of Egypt (cf. Cook 2000:251-3), and participated in the 
Great Persecution (Lactantius, div. inst. 5.2.12, cp. 5.3.22; de mort. pers. 16.4). He wrote a 
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two-volume work entitled The Lover of Truth or The Truth Loving Discourse in which he 
compared the first-century holy man Apollonius of Tyana with Jesus (Eusebius, Hierocl. 
1.19, 2.33; Forrat and des Places 1986:100, 104). His work can be dated before or after 
the beginning of the Great Persecution in 303 (Cook 2000:253-4). Eusebius responded 
with a book entitled Of Eusebius Son of Pamphilus Against the Writings of Philostratus 
Concerning Apollonius Occasioned by the Parallel Established by Hierocles Between Him 
and Christ. According to Lactantius, Hierocles made an unfavourable comparison of 
Apollonius and Christ in which he accused Christ of being a magician: 


If Christ is a magician because he did miracles, Apollonius is certainly more skilful 
(because as you describe, ‘when Domitian wanted to punish him suddenly he was 
no longer present in the tribunal’ [Philostratus, V A 8.5, 10]) than he who was 
arrested and fastened to the cross. (Lactantius, div. inst. 5.3.9) 


Lactantius attributes the feat of Apollonius to the impostures ofthe magic art (praestigiis 
artis magicae). Eusebius discusses the disappearance of Apollonius from the tribunal 
(Hierocl. 38; Forrat and des Places 1986:184) without explicitly saying that Hierocles 
mentioned it, but he responds by arguing that Apollonius’ miracles were an illusion 
done with the help of a familiar demon (i706 ro mapéôpov daiwovos, Hierocl. 39; Forrat 
and des Places 1986:184]). The anonymous philosopher of Macarius Magnes mentions 
the same deed of Apollonius, but uses it to criticize Christ's weak behaviour before Pilate 
during the trial and does not relate it to both the trial and the crucifixion itself 
(Monogenes 3.1.1; ed. Goulet 2003:2.72). Celsus, apparently like Hierocles, believed 
Christ should have disappeared from the cross (Cels. 2.68). 


Julian (imperator c. Feb. 360—26/7 June 363), known in Christian tradition as Julian the 
Apostate, had a close working knowledge of the Greek Scriptures. He converted from 
Christianity to Hellenism when he was 20 (Cook 2000:277-84). Julian wrote his Contra 
Galilaeos (Against the Galilaeans) during the winter of 362/3 (cf. ed. Riedweg 2016:lxxxviii; 
Libanius, Oratio 18.178). He had even served as a lector according to Christian tradition 
(Sozomen, h.e. 5.2.10; Gregory Nazianzen, or. 4.23). Eunapius (VS 7.1.7; Goulet 2014:43) 
writes that he knew all the Christian writings by heart (mávra yoóv obr« did orópaTos 
etye ra BiBAta;). Cyril of Alexandria responded to the three volumes of Julians work 
(ed. Riedweg 2016:cix-cxvi) in his own twenty-volume work that was probably written 
between 416 and 428. Only the first ten books and fragments up to book 19 survive 
(Cook 2000:285). 
He was highly critical ofthe Eden narrative in Genesis and attacked it philosophically: 


And the fact that God forbade the knowledge of good and evil to the people whom 
he had created, is that not the extreme of absurdity? For what could be more stupid 
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than a person who cannot distinguish between good and evil? For it is clear that he/ 

she will not avoid those things, I mean the evil, and will not pursue the others, I mean 

the good. In sum, God forbade the human to taste wisdom—than which nothing 

would be more honourable for him/her. For that the capacity to distinguish between 
good and evil is a fitting work of wisdom is clear even in some degree to fools. 

(Galil. frag. 16 [Masaracchia] in Cyril, Juln. 3.23 [ed. Riedweg 2016:195-6]; 

Cook 2004:258-9; cf. Boulnois 2008; Riedweg 2008) 


Part of Cyril's response (Juln. 3.23 [ed. Riedweg 2016:196-7]) is that Julian confused mere 
solitary knowledge of reality with knowledge through ability and experience. According 
to Cyril, Julian concludes that the serpent was a benefactor and not a corrupter of the 
human race (Galil. frag. 17 [Masaracchia] in Cyril, Juln. 3.29 [ed. Riedweg 2016:207]) 
and that ‘In these matters God is said to be jealous’ Porphyry possibly shared part of 
Julian's objections to this aspect of the Creation narrative (cf. Cook 2012:passim). 

Isho'dad of Merv (ninth century cE) indicates that apparently Porphyry and Julian 
shared the same objection to the resurrection narratives: 


Julianus and Porphyrius, the wicked, here accuse the Evangelists of disagreement, 
that is to say, about the times forsooth and the hours in regard to the Resurrection 
of our Lord. Matthew says, In the evening ofthe Sabbath, as the first day of the week 
was dawning, came Mary and Mary [Matt 28.1]. But Mark says [16.2], In the morn- 
ing of the first week, at the rising of the sun, they came; and Luke [24.1], On the first 
day of the week, while it was yet dark, they came; and John says [20.1], On the first day 
of the week came the Magdalene while it was yet dark. 

(Comm in Ioh. 20.1; trans. Gibson 1911:1.278-9; 3.211 [Syriac]) 


Isho'dad's statement is confirmed by a Syriac fragment from Book XIV of Cyril's Contra 
Iulianum (Juln., frag. 28 ([ed. Kaufhold 2017:883 (Syriac), 779 (German)], cf. 
Cook 2016). Both Julian and Porphyry seem to have noticed the apparent inconsisten- 
cies in the Resurrection narratives. 

Clearly Julian knew the Christian Scriptures well even if his criticisms were not 
profound. 


THE ANONYMOUS PHILOSOPHER 
OF MACARIUS OF MAGNESIA 


Macarius of Magnesia wrote a treatise, probably during the last quarter of the fourth 
century (cf. ed. Goulet 2003:1.48-54, 57-66), which comprises the objections of an 
anonymous philosopher against the NT. The arguments of the philosopher are probably 
largely based on those of Porphyry (ed. Goulet 2003:1.112-49). The title, as reconstructed 
by Richard Goulet (2003:2.2-3), was Discourse of a unique genre directed to the Hellenes 
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concerning difficult questions in the beginning of the Gospel and their solutions. The 
philosopher seeks to find contradictions in the NT. An example is one based on the fates 
of Peter and Paul, in contrast to the promises made to them by Jesus. 


4.4.1 This statement must be considered in an obscure place. Let us consider that 
which was said to Paul. “The Lord spoke during the night in a vision to Paul: “Do not 
be afraid, but speak, because I am with you and no one will attack you to do you 
harm"' [Acts 18.9-10]. And almost immediately after he was arrested in Rome, his 
head was cut off—this boaster who said, ‘we will judge angels’ [1 Cor 6.3]. 2. And not 
only this, but Peter having received authority to feed the lambs [John 21.16, 17], was 
nailed to the cross and crucified. But also, of tens of thousands who are of the same 
opinion as these, some have been burned, and others have been destroyed by receiv- 
ing some punishment or outrage. 3. It is not worthy of the intention of God, nor of 
a pious man, that a multitude of people should be inhumanely punished because of 
having wanted to please him and believe in him, while the resurrection and coming 
that are expected remain unseen. (Monog. 4.4; ed. Goulet 2003:2.246) 


The ‘pious man’ may be a reference to Jesus. The pagan philosopher’s compassion for 
persecuted Christians is inconsistent with what is known of Hierocles and renders any 
identification of the two unlikely. The philosopher in another text (Monog. 2.25.1-3; ed. 
Goulet 2003:2.36-8) attacks the resurrection of Jesus and his alleged appearance to two 
obscure Marys and demands why Jesus did not appear to Pilate, Herod, the High Priest, 
and the Roman Senate: 


For if he had appeared to well known men, through them all would have believed, 
and none of the judges would have punished them on the pretext of manufacturing 
strange myths. For it is indeed not pleasing to God or any intelligent person that 
many individuals are being subjected to the extreme penalties for his sake. 

(Monog. 2.25.3; ed. Goulet 2003:2.38) 


Celsus makes a number of references to the persecution of Christians (Cels. 2.45, 8.39, 
41, 54, 69; cf. Cook 2000:89-90 for other references) and on occasion notes that God 
does not defend them (8.69) or take vengeance on the persecutors (Cels. 8.39). The 
pagan in Minucius Felix's Octavius (12.2) earlier noted that God allows the Christians to 
suffer poverty, cold, and hunger. An anonymous pagan in Arnobius' apology (Adv. nat. 
2.76) poses a similar question: 


Why, if you are the servants of the almighty God and if, according to your own 
belief, he watches over your salvation and safety, does he then allow you to undergo 
so many persecutions and to endure so many kinds of punishments and torments? 


Part of Macarius reply is that Christ protected both men before their deaths for the sake 
of the Christian proclamation (Monog. 14.4.8; ed. Goulet 2003:2.276). Some pagans 
would object, if God protected all of his just from punishments, that they would have 
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denied their faith if they had been executed. Other pagans would object, if the just 
triumphed over tortures by their patience, that if they had been pious they would not have 
been overlooked by omniscient Providence (Monog. 14.14.12-13; ed. Goulet 2003:2.278). 
Consequently, some like Daniel were delivered, and others such as Peter and Paul died to 
show their love for Christ (Monog. 14.14.14-17; ed. Goulet 2003:2.278). 


CONCLUSION 


It is not difficult to imagine that the pagan philosophers could have made profounder 
comments on the nature of the Christian Scriptures had they desired. This state of affairs 
may be due in part to the fact that their responses are only transmitted in Christian 
sources. It is clear that Porphyry developed an extensive analysis of Daniel, and his 
demonstration that it is a Maccabean document has been accepted by modern biblical 
scholarship. The existing evidence indicates that Celsus was the first to read the LXX 
and NT closely, and he was a cultural conservative who was extremely disturbed by the 
spread of Christianity. With few exceptions, Galen and the Platonist philosophers who 
responded to the Christian Scriptures had unfavourable views about what they read. 
The creation account was irrational. The miracles were not credible. They despised the 
crucifixion and did not accept the resurrection. The interchange was lively among some 
elite pagans and Christians, and the pagan philosophers clearly understood that the LXX 
and NT were the foundation for Christian belief, which they had to attack in order to 
undermine the growing faith. 
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CHAPTER 24 


MARCION AND 
HIS CRITICS 
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H. CLIFTON WARD 


MARCION, a shipowner from Sinope in Pontus, arrived in Rome sometime around 
140 CE. Of his life prior to his arrival in Rome, we know almost nothing. Upon his arrival, 
Marcion provided its church with a healthy sum of money—200,000 sesterces—and seems 
to have flourished within the Roman Church until the summer of 144 cE (Tertullian, 
praescr. 30.2). It was at this point that Marcion’s thought and teachings became suspect, 
and a gathering was called to look into his views more closely. It is possible that Marcion 
himself called for this examination. He failed to convince the Roman majority of his teach- 
ings and was subsequently excluded from their church. Upon his departure, Marcion 
established a new church community that operated concurrently with the church in 
Rome and allowed his views to achieve a much broader circulation (Aland 1992; Lampe 
2003:241-56). Justin Martyr, writing from Rome around 155 CE, explains in his 1 Apology 
that Marcions reach extended to people throughout the world: 


And there is someone called Marcion, from Pontus, who even now is still teaching 
those he can persuade to consider some other [god], greater than the creator God. 
And with the help ofthe demons, he has persuaded many from every race of human- 
kind to utter blasphemies, and he has made them deny God the Maker of this universe 
and confess some other who is greater, beyond him. 

(1 apol. 26.5; trans. Minns and Parvis 2009:148-51; cf. 1 apol. 58.1-2). 


The goal ofthis chapter is to present the significance of Marcions legacy for the continued 
development of early Christian interpretation of the Bible. I will proceed in three steps, 
beginning with an examination of Marcions theological conceptions. Thereafter I will 
consider the strategies of his literary criticism. Finally, I will lookat the critical response 
to his undertaking. 

A major difficulty for scholars is that any reconstruction of Marcions biblical text or 
antithetical statements is entirely dependent on the words of his critics, given that his three 
works (Antitheses, Gospel, and Apostolikon) are no longer extant. Thus, since Marcions 
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texts are only transmitted by his critics, how are we to know which testimonies are 
trustworthy? Any such study must be conducted with some hesitation, since heresio- 
logical claims that win the upper hand for the polemicist may very well be inauthentic. 
Yet in those instances where our sources concede ground to Marcion and his text(s), a 
position which they must strive to win back, one may justifiably consider such cases as 
authentic (Scherbenske 2013:72). For a reconstruction of Marcions Antitheses, Gospel, 
and Apostolikon, then, the most significant sources—both of which appear to have used 
Marcions own writings in their responses—are Tertullians Against Marcion from the 
early third century and the Panarion of Epiphanius of Salamis in the late fourth century. 
Other sources of note are Justin Martyrs Apology, Irenaeus’ Against Heresies, and the 
Dialogue of Adamantius. 


MARCION’S PHILOSOPHY 


Adolf von Harnack famously asserted that Marcion was unconcerned with the philosoph- 
ical discussions of his day (Harnack 1924:160), a view that would prove extraordinarily 
influential throughout much of the twentieth century. In recent decades, however, a 
growing number of scholars have challenged Harnack’s picture of Marcion as a biblicist 
unconcerned with metaphysics (Gager 1972:53-9; Mühlenberg 1979:111-13; May 1987:143-8; 
May 1997:197-8). This picture stands in stark contrast to the witness of Marcion's 
opponents who suggest that he was, in fact, dependent on philosophy. We find this pos- 
ition as early as Irenaeus, who links him with Epicurean thought (haer. 3.24.2). Tertullian 
connects Marcions thought with both Epicurus (Marc. 1.25.3; 2.16.2ff.; 4.15.2; 5.19.7) and 
the Stoics (Marc. 5.19.7; praescr. 7.3; 30.1). It is entirely plausible that Irenaeus and 
Tertullian are both engaging in polemical tactics to discredit Marcion. Clement of 
Alexandria, however, is not as easily pinned with this accusation. Writing in his Stromateis 
at the end of the second century, Clement claims that Marcion draws his strange doc- 
trines from Plato without fully understanding them (str. 3.12.1-25.4). Though Clement 
may also be employing a similar heresiological polemic here, it is important to recall 
that Plato, for Clement, occupied a privileged place as the philosopher who had come near- 
est to the divine truth. Thus, his affiliation of Marcion with Plato at the very least intimates 
a philosophical knowledge—even if it is not all that sophisticated (cf. May 1987:141-2). 
To be sure, it is unlikely that we could identify Marcions attraction to the thought of specific 
philosophical schools, especially given the jargon that was frequently shared between 
them in the second century. But it is an open question whether aspects of his exegetical 
activity and thought were shaped by contemporary philosophy. 

One way to begin to answer this question is to turn to Tertullian, who provides an 
extended example of how Marcion thought about God: 


If God is good, you ask, and has knowledge of the future, and also has power to avert 
evil, why did he suffer the man, deceived by the devil, to fall away from obedience 
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to the law, and so to die? For the man was the image and likeness of God, or even 
God's substance, since from it the man's soul took its origin. So if, being good, he 
had wished a thing not to happen, and if, having foreknowledge, he had been aware 
that it would happen, and if he had had power and strength to prevent it from hap- 
pening, that thing never would have happened which under these three conditions 
of divine majesty it was impossible should happen. But, you conclude, as that did 
happen, the very opposite is proved, that God must be assumed to be neither good 
nor prescient nor omnipotent: because inasmuch as nothing of that sort could have 
happened if God had possessed these attributes of goodness and prescience and 
omnipotence, it follows that it did happen because God is devoid of these qualities. 

(Marc. 2.5.1-2; trans. Evans 1972:98-9). 


From this passage, one can see the thread of Marcions logic. If this God is good, know- 
ledgeable of the future, and powerful, yet cannot prevent evil, then it is impossible for 
such a God to be responsible for the affairs of this world, where evil abounds. Marcion’s 
concern is to account for what is suitable to the nature of the Deity (Oeorperýs), and his 
reading of Genesis, in turn, provides support for his infamous construction of two dis- 
tinct gods (cf. Marc. 2.25.1-2). The fall of humanity merely accentuates the incongruity 
Marcion sees between the nature of God and the reality of the world (see May 1997:197-8; 
Scherbenske 2013:73). 

There wasa time in the scholarship on Marcion when, in an attempt to correct Harnack's 
Protestant portrait of Marcion, scholars too quickly categorized Marcions thought— 
and particularly his distinction of two gods—as ‘Gnostic’ (Knox 1942; Blackman 1948; 
Grant 1959:121-8; Bianchi 1967). The classification of Marcion as a ‘Gnostic stemmed 
not only from his doctrine of two gods, but also from his inclusion in such heresiological 
treatises as Irenaeus’ Against Heresies, where he is specifically linked with the Syrian 
Gnostic Cerdo (haer. 1.27; 3.12.12). While Marcion does appear in Irenaeus’ account of 
‘evil interpreters’ (haer. Pref.1), a close reading of Against Heresies indicates very little 
direct interaction with Marcions thought (Pagels 2002:345-7; cf. Watson 2013:494). While 
Irenaeus finds a deep affinity between Marcion and the Valentinians, he quite clearly 
sees the Valentinian challenge as more urgent (Ayres 2015). 

Moreover, the very term “Gnosticism” has been reconsidered in recent years, particu- 
larly in light of the discovery ofthe texts at Nag Hammadi. The result is that most scholars 
do not find the blanket term helpful for describing the diversity of speculative thought 
in the second century (Williams 2001; Brakke 2010). Even scholars who find a category 
such as ‘Gnosticism helpful for heuristic purposes are nonetheless forced to admit that 
Marcion ‘only very indirectly’ relates to Gnostic thought (Markschies 2003:86-9). While 
Marcion makes no attempt to retain the Jewish Scriptures, the ‘Gnostics, in fact, main- 
tained a ‘conflicted engagement with the Jewish Bible, as David Brakke has demonstrated. 
They sought to verify their roots in Jewish thought, even while rejecting many of the 
core beliefs of most Jews. Marcion, however, wanted to present Christianity as entirely 
new, separate from the Jewish tradition (Brakke 2010:97-9). Moreover, Marcions theology 
employs no cosmological myth to explain either the Creator or the unknown God. 
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In the Gnostic myth, the Creator maintains a connection to the higher God, even if it is 
as a disfigured offspring of true divinity' (Brakke 2010:97). In Marcions thought, however, 
the Creator has no relation to the Father of Jesus. Rather, there are two distinct gods, 
eternally coexistent but unrelated. 

But there are striking affinities between Marcion’s dualism and contemporary phil- 
osophy. His conception of the two gods is brought into greater relief by a comparison 
with the Middle Platonist Numenius of Apamea. Numenius distinguished the ‘first God’ 
from the ‘Demiurge’ and ‘lawgiver’ (Fr. 21, des Places 1973; cf. Dillon 1996:361- 79). 
For Numenius, the supreme God was absolute ‘Good; and the Demiurge imitates the first 
God and is also good, but only by participation in the first God (Fr. 16, des Places 1973). 
Thus, as Gerhard May has argued, inasmuch as the Demiurge has a relationship with 
and participates in the good God, Numenius doctrine resembles the Valentinian myth. 
But inasmuch as the Demiurge has always been and never come into existence, there is 
also substantial agreement between Numenius and Marcion (May 1987:145). It is obviously 
a complex task to situate Marcion within the philosophical discussions of the second 
century. Nevertheless, we can see that central to his reading of Scripture was a concern 
to identify how behaviour ofthe Demiurge was incommensurate with his conception of 
a fitting deity (see Dungan 1988:189). It was this concern with a readings ‘suitability — 
which itself has a long history in the Hellenistic tradition of philology— that set the stage 
for the literary-critical activity for which Marcion is known. 


MARCION's PHILOLOGY 


By ‘philology’ I mean the interpretation and study of texts— particularly those texts that 
constitute the Christian OT and NI—and all the questions that its readers might formu- 
late in order to elucidate their meaning. In Antiquity, those concerned with philology in 
this sense were referred to as grammarians or ‘critics. Thus, in the instances through- 
out this chapter where I speak about the ‘grammatical’ or critical practices of Marcion 
and others, one should assume that I have this broad sense of philology in mind. In the 
case of Marcion, it was his philosophical thought on the nature of God that had con- 
sequences for his philological practice. On the one hand, Marcion was compelled to 
reject the portrayal of deity in the Jewish Scriptures, as it did not accord with his concep- 
tion of the goodness of the supreme God. On the other hand, he was motivated to 
demonstrate the content ofthe original gospel ofthis supreme god, revealed as the Father 
of Jesus, in such a way that his followers could understand it. Thus, Marcion’s philological 
practice had two distinct activities: (1) a subtle hermeneutic that provided his followers 
with a proper method of reading his Bible; and (2) a text-critical project of fashioning a 
new Bible in accordance with his understanding of the two gods. To consider Marcion's 
literary analysis in more detail, it will be helpful to divide our enquiry between these 
two activities. 
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Marcion's Hermeneutics 


The most significant challenge posed by Marcion for the emerging orthodox Church 
came from the hermeneutical pressure he exerted on the reading of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures. This hermeneutical challenge can be seen in two arenas in particular: 
(1) the question ofthe OT and its authority for the Christian community, and (2) Marcion’s 
editorial work on the NT, specifically in his Antitheses and the argumenta prefixed to the 
Pauline letters. 

Judith Lieu puts it well in her recent study of Marcion, that he ‘has come to be associ- 
ated in particular with giving voice to the enduring and deep-seated "question of the Old 
Testament" for Christian thought (Lieu 2015:6). As we have seen, Marcion was aware of 
the Middle Platonist distinction between ‘Father’ and '"Demiurge. But in his reading of 
the Jewish Scriptures Marcions concept of the Creator was refocused. Only in his inter- 
action with the OT could Marcion characterize the Creator as fond of war, perpetrating 
evil, retaining jealousy, and so on (Lieu 2015:357). Therefore, what Marcion recognized 
above all in his reading of the OT were the ‘problems’ one encountered in the OT's char- 
acterization of the Creator, questions that ranged from the existence of evil—and the fact 
that it seemingly originates with God—to the narratives of Scripture that indicated qualities 
Marcion deemed inappropriate for deity, especially the lack of (fore)knowledge, jealousy, 
and inconsistency. 

Of course, these were not merely ‘problems’ or ‘questions’ for Marcion; all Christian 
interpreters would have to face them. Origen tells us that the second century philosopher 
Celsus accumulated many of the same problems that Marcion seems to have treated (see 
Cels. 7.18, 28; Dungan 1988:191). For Celsus, these accounts undermined the Christian 
narrative as a whole, and thus the OT should be regarded as mere fables (Cels. 1.20). 
Marcion, on the other hand, took the accounts seriously as a testimony to the character of 
the Creator. For Marcion, the Jewish Scriptures retained the necessary evidential author- 
ity to confirm his understanding of the Creator and this Creator's distinction from the 
supreme, beneficent God. Perhaps, then, we should give pause before claiming that 
Marcion ‘rejected’ the OT wholesale. On the contrary, the OT—and a very particular read- 
ing of it—was absolutely necessary for Marcions hermeneutics. As his critics charged, 
Marcions 'problems' arose because he simply resisted figural reading. Of course, it is 
not true that Marcion rejected allegory in toto. He retained Paul's figural reading in 
1 Corinthians 10 and Galatians 4, so he must have read figurally in some manner (cf. Grant 
1957:66). More helpful is Gerhard May's suggestion that 'since the Old Testament is not 
sufficient for [Marcions] theological demands, he traces it back to a God of low rank. 
The rejection of allegorical interpretation is the consequence, not the presupposition, of 
criticism (May 1987:147). From this perspective, Marcion’s reading ofthe OT was motiv- 
ated by his desire to locate the inconsistencies between what he considered fitting for 
God and the qualities and character given to the Creator by a literal reading of the OT 
(Dungan 1988:189). This would provide a marked challenge for Marcions critics, which 
we willlook at more closely later in this chapter. 
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A second interpretative challenge for his critics was found in Marcion’s editorial 
hermeneutics, particularly in the text of his Antitheses. For a consideration of Marcion's 
Antitheses, the most significant passage comes from Tertullian’s Against Marcion: 


The separation ofthe law and the gospel is the principal work of Marcion. His disciples 
are not able to deny this, which they have in the main document (in summo instru- 
mento), through which in fact they are initiated and are hardened in this heresy. For 
these are Marcion’s Antitheses, that is contrary opposites, which endeavour to display 
the discord of the gospel with the law, so that from the contradiction (diversitate) 
of statements in both documents they may also prove the diversity (diversitatem) 
ofgods. (Marc. 1.19.4; author's trans.) 


Tertullian makes two significant points in this passage. First, he confirms that Marcion's 
conception of two gods drove his literary analysis. For Marcion, the argument was a 
movement from lesser to greater. Proof of the contradiction between the OT and NT 
furnished the opportunity to prove the diversity of gods. Second, however, Tertullian 
claims that Marcion’s ‘disciples’ had a ‘main document in which they found such diversitas 
outlined. Adolf von Harnack was the first to suggest that Marcion’s Antitheses may have 
exercised an authoritative role in the Marcionite communities, and perhaps served as an 
introduction to his Gospel and Apostolikon (Harnack 1924:74-6). In her recent study on 
Marcion, however, Judith Lieu rightly suggests that we exercise caution about this passage 
(Lieu 2015:273- 6). After all, the phrase in summo instrumento is ambiguous and could 
signify multiple things. Tertullian may simply be claiming that the antithesis between 
Lawand Gospel—Marcions ‘principal work —stands out clearly from the text of Marcion's 
Bible. In this reading, the ‘Antitheses’ are not understood as a separate document, but 
simply as the significant movement of Marcions thought. That the antitheticalor contra- 
dictory thought of Marcion represents the key feature of his interpretation is well known. 
It would be no surprise, then, for Tertullian, who seems to have worked from a copy of 
Marcions text, to call attention to the contradictions apparent within the work. But given 
the ambiguity of in summo intrumento, one might just as easily read ‘main document, 
implying the existence ofa text separate from the Gospel and Apostle. Just such a reading 
may be strengthened by Tertullian’s statements later in the treatise: 


For certainly the whole of the work he has done, including the prefixing (praestruendo) 
of his Antitheses, he directs to the one purpose of setting up opposition between the 
Old Testament and the New, and thereby putting his Christ in separation from the 
Creator, as belonging to another god, and having no connection with the law and 
the prophets. (Marc. 4.6.1; trans. Evans 1972:275). 


In this passage, Tertullian suggests that Marcion’s Antitheses are ‘set out beforehand’ 
(praestruere). Itis possible, however, given Tertullians earlier suggestion that the Antitheses 
were used to initiate (initiantur) Marcions followers into his teaching, that the term praes- 
truendo may indicate a physical attachment of the Antitheses before Marcion Gospel 
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and Apostolikon. 'This position has been argued compellingly by Eric Scherbenske, who 
identifies Marcion Antitheses as an isagogic text that ‘transmitted Marcions hermeneutic’ 
and 'prepared the reader to approach the following texts of the Gospel and Apostolikon 
through a proper Marcionite reading' (Scherbenske 2010:274; cf. Le Boulluec 1997:202; 
contra Moll 2010:114). Ancient isagogic texts, and particularly those of a philosophical 
nature, offered the answers to a number of preliminary questions as a means of introdu- 
cing a given text: (a) the purpose, or scope, ofthe text; (b) a text's position within a given 
corpus; (c) its utility; (d) the function of its title; (e) its authenticity (especially ifthis was 
in doubt); (f) its division into chapters or sections; and (g) to what part of philosophy it 
belonged (Mansfeld 1994). When viewed from the perspective of ancient isagogic texts, 
it becomes clear that the Antitheses do in fact introduce the purpose, or scope, of Marcion's 
Bible: the contradiction oflaw with gospel and the resultant diversity of the gods about 
which they speak hold the key to understanding both the gospel and Paul (Scherbenske 
2013:83-6). Marcions editorial hand is concerned to pass along this authoritative reading 
ofthe Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 

In addition to the Antitheses, we may also see Marcions editorial work in the so-called 
"Marcionite prologues' that introduce the Pauline epistles in many Latin manuscripts. 
These prologues, or argumenta in Latin, introduce the material to be found within the 
individual letters to which they are prefixed. Much like Marcion’s Antitheses, these argu- 
menta provide short answers to fundamental preliminary questions about the epistles. 
Donatien De Bruyne argued in the early twentieth century that these Latin prologues 
could be traced to a Marcionite origin (De Bruyne 1907). More recently, Eric 
Scherbenske has retraced the significance of these argumenta and affirms De Bruynes 
hypothesis. Specifically, it is difficult to imagine any other historical setting for the ori- 
gin of these prologues, given their concern with such items as (1) the issue of false apostles 
who corrupted both Paul's original message and his texts, (2) the superior status of Paul, 
and (3) an antagonism between law and gospel (Scherbenske 2013:85-93). Though the 
argumenta could be read in a non-Marcionite way (so Dahl 1978; cf. May 1987:132), the 
simplest and best solution remains a Marcionite origin. Much like the Antitheses, Marcion's 
argumenta carried on his hermeneutical and theological concerns, particularly with 
respect to the Law-Gospel distinction and the distortion of Paul's original kerygma by 
the ‘false apostles. 

Though we have no extant copies of Marcion’s texts, both the Antitheses and the argu- 
menta allow us to appreciate Marcions ability to direct readers editorially to a particular 
interpretation of the Christian Scriptures. These editorial practices applied a hermeneutical 
pressure on his followers to read these texts in a properly Marcionite fashion. But they 
also provided justification for the text-critical practices seen in Marcion’s Bible. 


Marcion’s Bible 


As we noted in the passage from Tertullian (Marc. 1.19.4), Marcion’s philological work 
on the Scriptures was expressly directed to revealing the contradiction between the 
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OT and NT, the Jewish jealous god and the good God, who is the Father of Jesus 
(Mühlenberg 1979). There are a number of features of Marcion’s painstaking text-critical 
work that display just how he intended to reach this goal. To be sure, before an assessment 
of Marcions significance in the development of early Christian biblical interpretation 
can be made, one must consider the actual text of Marcion's Bible— what it said, and, in 
some key instances, which biblical texts Marcion removed. For this reason, a primary 
task must be to reconstruct Marcions Bible. 

Since none of Marcion’s works are extant, we must carefully reconstruct the text of 
the Gospel and Apostolikon through the words of his critics, particularly Tertullian and 
Epiphanius. Fortunately, scholars have already provided reconstructions of Marcion's 
texts. In the case of the Apostolikon, Ulrich Schmid's 1995 critical edition remains the 
standard (Schmid 1995). Marcion's Apostolikon contained ten Pauline letters: Galatians, 
1and 2 Corinthians, Romans, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 'Laodiceans' (which was Ephesians), 
Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon. The order of the Apostolikon is striking. Marcion 
began his Pauline collection with Galatians rather than Romans, a point of focus for 
Epiphanius in the Panarion (see haer. 42.12.1-3). Though there is no way to explain his 
reasons definitively, it seems likely that the early chapters of Galatians provided Marcion 
with the clearest justification for his reading of the scriptural narrative. Paul is presented 
as the apostle par excellence in the very first verse of the letter, where he confesses to be 
an apostle ‘not from men nor through men, but through Jesus Christ’ (Gal 1.1). The gospel, 
therefore, that Paul preached to the Galatians could be considered a direct revelation 
from Christ. Moreover, Paul’s dispute with Peter, whom he chastised for turning from 
‘the truth of the gospel’ (Gal 2.14), provided an explanation directly from the apostle 
for Marcion’s conception of a ‘new’, unadulterated gospel against Judaism. This may be 
inferred from Tertullian’s admission that ‘we also claim that the primary epistle against 
Judaism is that which instructs the Galatians’ (Marc. 5.2.1). Indeed, the placement of the 
Corinthian correspondence immediately following Galatians may be seen as Marcion’s 
attempt to draw attention to the conflicts that Paul continued to describe in those texts. 
For Marcion, Pauline Christianity was a struggle to maintain the one true gospel against 
those who would introduce a false one. Finally, in accordance not only with the 
Marcionite argumentum that prefaced Galatians but also with Marcion’s emphasis on 
the Pauline conflict for the one true gospel, the first chapter of Galatians introduces the 
subtle attack on ‘another gospel, contrary to the one Paul originally preached (Gal1.6-9)—a 
gospel that Marcion claims was perpetrated by false apostles, who were perhaps the ‘false 
brothers’ of Galatians 2.4 (cf. Marc. 5.3.2-3). The deliberate choice to place Galatians first 
in the Apostolikon reinforced the central theological tenets of Marcion’s hermeneutics— 
particularly, the distinction between law and gospel and the need to remove the spurious 
alterations of the false apostles. 

Dieter Roth has recently completed an edition of Marcion’s Gospel (Roth 2015). This 
text, which bore no title, was an attempt to provide the true text about Jesus—free from 
all interpolations of another false gospel as Paul had warned in Galatians—according to 
his antithetical presupposition between law and gospel, demiurge and the Father of Jesus 
(Grant 1993:37-45; Lieu 2015:209-33). Irenaeus claims that Marcion excised portions 
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from the Gospel of Luke to fit his new' gospel and, asa result, only provided his followers 
with a ‘portion of the gospel (haer. 1.27.2). Although some scholars in recent years have 
argued for the priority of Marcions gospel, this remains a minority view (Vinzent 2014; 
Klinghardt 2015). Moreover, the reasons Marcion chose to edit the Gospel of Luke 
are unclear. It is entirely possible that he was aware of Papias link between Mark and 
Peter, and if the dispute between Peter and Paul served as the foundation for Marcion’s 
thought (May 1989:209)—an entirely reasonable proposition given the placement of 
Galatians in the Apostolikon—then Marcions choice of the Gospel of Luke, the compan- 
ion of Paul, rather than the Gospel of Mark, the companion of Peter, seems possible 
(Markschies 2009:255- 6). 

Irenaeus reports that Marcion removed all references to the birth of the Lord at the 
beginning ofhis Gospel, a point which Tertullian confirms by providing the initial words 
of Marcions text: ‘In the fifteenth year of the principate of Tiberius he came down to 
Capernaum (Luke 3.1; 4.31a; see Marc. 4.7.1; 1.19.2). By omitting the Lukan infancy narra- 
tives, Marcion was able to divorce the history of Jesus from any Jewish ancestry. There is 
no narrative of Jesus conception or birth in Marcion’s Gospel, and the significant Jewish 
features ofthe infancy narratives, such as Mary's Magnificat (proclaiming as it does God's 
help to ‘Israel’ and ‘Abraham's seed’) or the Benedictus to ‘the Lord God of Israel; were 
likewise omitted in light of the obvious relationship with the OT narratives. Instead, 
Jesus ‘descends’ or ‘comes down directly from the Father, a reading with echoes in such 
Valentinian interpreters as Heracleon. We can see, then, how the omission of the infancy 
narratives creates the conditions to read all that followed in Marcion’s Gospel along the 
lines of his antithetical theology. This hermeneutical pressure is only intensified as 
Marcion continues with Luke 4.31b-32. 

The first few verses of Marcion's Gospel read as follows, with the corresponding Lukan 
references in parentheses and Marcions alterations in italics: 


In the fifteenth year of the principate of Tiberius (3.1), he came down to Capernaum, 
a city of Galilee (4.31a). He was teaching in the synagogue (4.31b). And they 
were astonished at his teaching, because his word was against the law and the 
prophets (4.32). 


Given his desire to detach Jesus from any Jewish heritage, Marcion must find Jesus’ 
appearance ‘in the synagogue’ less offensive than his teaching ‘on the sabbath, which is 
Luke's original phrase in 4.31b. Tertullian, however, argues that this is no less than a 
concession that Jesus had been sent to ‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (Marc. 
4.7.6-7), a point Marcion would want to avoid. The more significant alteration, however, 
is found in Marcion's emphasis from Luke 4.32 that Jesus’ proclamation was ‘against the 
law and prophets’ (Grant 1993:38; contra Roth 2015:412). Through the omission of the 
infancy narrative and the alteration of Lukes description of Jesus proclamation, 
Marcion constrains his readers to interpret this account of Jesus in a very particular 
manner—one in which the gospel is altogether new and entirely opposed to ‘the law and 
the prophets. 
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Similar alterations of Luke may be found elsewhere in Marcions Gospel. Epiphanius 
says that, in addition to the infancy narratives at the beginning of the Gospel, Marcion 
cut many ‘words of truth’ from the end and middle of Luke (haer. 42.9.1) —perhaps offer- 
ing a play on Marcions own phrase (‘word of truth’), so prevalent in the argumenta to 
the Pauline texts. It seems likely that Marcion considered the whole ofthe Jewish people 
hostile, and not simply their leaders (Grant 1993:39). Thus he frequently deleted refer- 
ences to Jewish authorities; for instance, in the passion prediction of Luke 9.22, he 
removed 'and be rejected by the elders and chief priests and scribes (cf. Epiphanius, 
haer. 42.11.6 [16]). Perhaps the best way to consider the motivations behind Marcion's 
textual criticism is to account for the twenty-three passages that both Tertullian and 
Epiphanius say he removed. Robert Grant has categorized the deleted texts and pro- 
vided the following taxonomy (Grant 1957:115-16): 


(1) Any references to the Father as Creator (12.6-7) or likewise as the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, or Jacob (20.37-8); 

(2) Texts concerning prophecy or the OT generally (3.1b-4.30; 11.29b-32; 11.49-55 
17.10b; 18.31-3; 24.27; 24.44- 6); 

(3) References implying concern for Jews (13.1-9; 15.1132; 19.9b; 19.29-46; 20.9-18; 
21.21—4; 22.16) or that Jesus was messiah of the Jews (22.35-8; 22.50); 

(4) Texts that imply either the resurrection of the body (12.28; 21.18) or immediate 
entrance into paradise (23.43); and 

(5) Narratives on the human birth and growth of Jesus (1.1-2.52) or references to Jesus’ 
family (8.19). 


Very rarely are Marcions textual alterations or deletions hard to explain. If the argument 
I suggested earlier is correct, that Marcion's philology was employed to account for his 
theology, then we can clearly see that Marcions textual criticism of Luke and the resultant 
version of the Gospel are most likely intended to confirm his conception of God and 
transmit this hermeneutical position to his followers. 

One final item remains for us to consider about Marcions Bible before turning to the 
critical responses to his work: what role did Marcion play in the canonical development 
of the Christian NT? Scholars have often argued that the constitution of Marcion’s 
Gospel and Apostolikon, established as a ‘new’ canon for his community, became the 
significant event that hastened the development of the orthodox canon. According to 
this position, Marcion played a central role in the development ofthe Christian canon of 
the NT, since the Christian collection can best be seen as a reaction to him (Harnack 
1924:444*; Knox 1942:19-26; Campenhausen 1972:147-63). Recent scholarship, however, 
suggests that this position probably overestimates Marcions significance in this regard. 
As Christoph Markschies observes, Marcion’s own editorial work on the texts that 
would comprise the Christian NT, combined with the vigorous response of critics to 
this work, more plausibly suggests that these texts already had significance at the mid- 
point of the second century cE (Markschies 2009:260; cf. Koester 1957; Grant 1966:126; 
Metzger 1987:97-9; Gamble 2002:59- 62). 
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THE CRITICAL RESPONSE TO MARCION 


The response to Marcions work was critical in two distinct senses. It was most obviously 
‘critical’ because it was deeply opposed to his theological tenets. But it was also critical 
because the most sophisticated challenges to his conclusions— such as those by Tertullian— 
employed a similar literary analysis (a ‘criticism’) on the texts that would become the 
NT. We see both criticisms in the early responses to Marcion. The earliest response comes 
from Justin Martyr, writing from Rome while Marcion was apparently still alive. In the 
passage from his 1 Apology that I quoted at the beginning of this chapter, Justins oppos- 
ition to Marcion centres on his view of God—that is, his ability to persuade others to 
esteem another god who is greater than the creator God' (1 apol. 26.5). Justin is silent about 
Marcions literary analysis. This is perhaps because Justin was unaware of Marcion’s read- 
ing practices, a point that may be confirmed by his statement that Marcions followers 
‘have no demonstration for the things they say’ (1 apol. 581-2). It is hard to imagine 
someone who had seen Marcion’s Antitheses, Gospel or Apostolikon making such a state- 
ment. Regardless, Justins main concern is the Christian worship of the OT God, whom 
he identifies as ‘the creator God’ 

In Irenaeus’ response to Marcion there still remains the vital ‘question of the Old 
Testament; but Irenaeus inaugurates a second dispute with the Marcionite programme. 
Not only did Marcion reject the Creator as a second god—the point on which Justin had 
criticized Marcion—but, additionally, Irenaeus claims that Marcion mishandled and 
abused the texts of the NT: 


[Marcion] uttered the impudent blasphemy that the God who was proclaimed by the 
law and the prophets was the author of evil, and desirous of war ... Besides all this, he 
mutilated the Gospel according to Luke, discarding all that is written about the birth 
of the Lord, and discarding also many of the Lord’s discourses containing teaching in 
which it is most clearly written that the Lord confessed His Father as the Maker of the 
universe. Marcion persuaded his disciples that he was more truthful than the apostles 
who handed down the gospel, though he gave them not a gospel, but only a portion of 
the gospel. In like manner, he mutilated the Letters of Paul, removing whatever was 
clearly (manifeste) said by the Apostle about the God who made the world, inasmuch 
as he is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; for the Apostle taught by quoting from 
the Prophetical Writings that foretold the Lord’s coming. 

(Irenaeus, haer. 1.27.2; trans. Unger and Dillon 1992:91). 


Irenaeus spends very little time here condemning Marcions handling of the OT. Rather, 
his primary critique concerns the reading practices that Marcion employs on the texts of 
the NT—the Gospel of Luke and the Pauline letters. For Irenaeus, the critical response 
to Marcion must be conducted on the front lines by disputing Marcion’s own literary 
criticism of the texts the two interpreters shared. Irenaeus promises to expose him by 
his own writings’ at a later point (haer. 1.27.3), though we have no record of the fulfilment 
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ofthis promise. It is on this very front—refuting Marcion from his own texts—where we 
find the most extended critical response from Tertullian. 

As we have seen, Tertullian grasped the link that Marcion forged between scriptural 
exegesis and theological conviction. We need only remember the passage already quoted 
from the first book Against Marcion, in which Tertullian claims that Marcions endeavours 
to display the discordant relationship of the gospel with the law is expressly intended to 
prove ‘the diversity of gods’ (Marc. 1.19.4). Moreover, in his extended response, Tertullian's 
most potent arguments against Marcions thesis are found in passages where his own 
philological acumen is on display. For example, Tertullian calls attention to issues of gram- 
matical punctuation in order to provide a creative rereading of the Genesis fall narrative. 
Whereas Marcion understood the phrase, Adam, where are you?’ (Gen 3.9) to express 
the Creator lack of foreknowledge—a quality unbefitting deity— Tertullian offers a dif- 
ferent take on the passage, though still reading it in a non-figural fashion. For Tertullian, 
an alternative punctuation reveals that the Creator is not asking a question but instead 
offering a critical exclamation: Adam, behold where you are!’ (Marc. 2.25.2). In a second 
example, Tertullian critiques the initial scene of Marcions Gospel. By juxtaposing Luke 
3.1 and 4.31-2, Marcion suggests that Jesus, after his initial appearance in Capernaum 
from above, was found immediately teaching in the synagogue. Tertullian recognized, 
however, that Marcions narrative, with its omission ofthe Lukan infancy story, provides 
no details on Jesus background. As a result, Tertullian argues that Marcion’s Jesus could 
never have even entered the synagogue in the first place, and much less be found 
teaching there: 


how can he [Jesus] have obtained admittance into the synagogue, appearing so sud- 
denly, so unknown, no one as yet having certain knowledge of his tribe, of his 
nation, of his house, or even of Caesar’s census, which the Roman registry still has 
in keeping, a most faithful witness to our Lord's nativity? They remembered, surely, 
that unless they knew he was circumcised he must not be admitted into the most 
holy places. Or again, even if there were unlimited access to the synagogue, there 
was no permission to teach, except for one excellently well known, and tried, and 
approved, and already either for this occasion or by commendation from elsewhere 
invested with that function. (Marc. 4.7.7; trans. Evans 1972:278-9) 


Tertullian here vividly employs the historical part of the grammarian’s expertise, 
wherein a reader would use any pertinent geographical or cultural information to come 
to a suitable interpretation of the text (Cribiore 2001:185-219). According to Tertullian, 
readers would understand that Jesus could only be granted access to the synagogue ifthe 
people ‘knew he was circumcised’ Since there are no details of Jesus’ ‘tribe, nation, or 
house’—as Luke's infancy narrative provides but Marcion omits—one must suppose 
that Jesus would not have been given access. Thus, for Tertullian, Marcions text is not 
even intelligible as it stands, since it mangles the very details one would expect in a text 
that presents historical events. In the end, the validity of Marcion’s philological activity 
per se was never in question for Tertullian. Quite the opposite, Tertullian himself employs 
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techniques from his grammatical repertoire to oppose the theological foundation he 
sees in Marcions literary activity. 


CONCLUSION 


Marcions Antitheses opened famously, 'O wealth of riches! Folly, power, and ecstasy!— 
Seeing that there can be nothing to say about it, or to imagine about it, or to compare it to! 
(Scháfers 1917:262; cf. Harnack 1924:256*). Most scholars have suggested that the content 
ofthe exordium, as Judith Lieu put the matter, ‘betrays nothing of the extent or character of 
the [Antitheses] that follow it' (Lieu 2015:272). But this might not be the case. The exor- 
dium itself employs key words found in Marcion's Gospel and Apostolikon (Burkitt 1929). 
Moreover, as Robert Grant has argued, if the wording of the exordium gestures toward 
the unique quality of Marcions corpus, then its striking claim that the message to follow 
cannot be 'imagined' or compared' to anything else may also express the requirement 
that Marcions three texts—the Antitheses, Gospel, and Apostolikon—be interpreted in 
light of the words found in them alone. In other words, one would need ‘to interpret 
Marcion by Marcion (Grant 1984:211), a principle that harkens back to the literary 
analysis of Aristarchus of Samothrace. This reading of the exordium is supported 
by the description of Marcion’s Antitheses as a ‘proevangelium’ by an anonymous Syriac 
author, a term that may suggest that this work served as an explicit introduction to 
Marcion’s Gospel, or perhaps was prefixed to it (Scháfers 1917:3-4; Harnack 1924:74 n. 3; 
Scherbenske 2010:257-8). If this reading of the exordium is correct, then it would verify 
Marcions attempt to associate himself with the philological strategies of the ancient 
grammarians of Hellenistic Alexandria (Markschies 2009:260-1; Scherbenske 2013:115). 
In the biblical interpretation that would follow in the shadow of Marcion’s legacy, 
Christian readers would now argue for their own theological positions by employing 
philological techniques on Scripture, just as Marcion did. 

Now, to be sure, we must temper our judgements of Marcion’s ultimate significance in 
this regard in three crucial ways. First, Christian exegetes could find readers of the 
Jewish Scriptures, like Philo, who had already been employing the philological techniques 
of Alexandria (Niehoff 2011). Second, some of Marcion’s most prized critical techniques— 
like the sheer removal of passages or texts (a strong version of what the ancient gram- 
marians termed ‘athetesis’)—would not be adopted by later Christian readers. Instead, 
later Christian readers often furnished creative figural readings to interpret superfluous 
or contradictory texts. Finally, whereas Marcions deployment of these literary critical 
techniques was intended to confirm the diversity of the gods in Scripture, subsequent 
Christian readers would emphasize those critical reading strategies that could be used to 
affirm the unity of God. The Valentinians were the first to respond to Marcions challenge, 
and as Christian exegetes after Marcion worked out the precise ways that grammatical 
techniques could be employed on the texts of the NT, their polemics would predomin- 
antly turn away from Marcion and toward the Valentinians, who posed a more urgent 
threat to Christian hermeneutics. 
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Marcions literary activity is a significant early witness for the use of reading strategies 
that would come to characterize early Christian exegesis. Though later authors would 
reject certain critical techniques that Marcion employed on the Scriptures, subsequent 
Christian readers—both Valentinians and those of the majority Church—were forced to 
offer fresh re-evaluations of the validity ofthe OT (often through figural reading) and to 
consider the proper use of philological skills on the texts that would come to be the NT. 
For these biblical interpreters, the procedures of literary analysis that Marcion used to 
accentuate contradiction and the diversity ofthe Demiurge and the supreme God would 
subsequently be employed to argue for the unity of God— Creator and Father of Jesus 
Christ—whose work extends in one narrative from OT to NT. 
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GNOSTICS AND THEIR 
CRITICS 
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DAVID BRAKKE 


‘Tr is not as you have heard that Moses wrote: Thus in the Secret Book according to John, 
the divine Saviour prefaces his explanation, addressed to the curious disciple John, of 
what the ‘deep sleep or ‘trance’ (éxoracisin the Septuagint) in Genesis 2.21 means. What 
was the nature of the ekstasis that the creator placed on Adam when he made Eve? The 
Saviour clarifies that the creator did not literally put Adam to sleep; rather, he caused 
Adams ‘perception’ (aio850:s) to become inactive. In support of this interpretation, the 
Saviour cites Isaiah 6.10: ‘For also he (the creator) said through the prophet, “T shall 
make their hearts heavy, that they might not understand, and might not be able to see”’ 
(Ap. John II 22.20-8; trans. Layton 1987:46). While Isaiah attributes to the blinded people 
themselves their failure to see (‘For this peoples heart has grown fat...and they have 
shut their eyes so that they might not see with their eyes’), the Saviour has the creator 
take responsibility (‘I shall make their hearts heavy’). Perhaps this modification of Isaiah 
6.10 reflects knowledge of Mark 4.11712, which evinces a similar understanding of the 
prophetic text (that perceptual blindness has been imposed on people). The Gnostic 
author recognizes that his interpretation of Genesis 2.21 is not the most widespread in 
his reader’s context: he has the Saviour say, ‘It is not as you have heard that Moses wrote: 
Nonetheless, he defends it by citing another biblical text that shows the creator god 
proclaiming his power to make the human heart heavy and unperceptive: this must be 
what Genesis 2.21 means by ekstasis. 

This kind of thoughtful interpretation of the Bible, one that makes use of other bib- 
lical passages (even the NT) to understand the one in question, is most likely not what 
most modern people imagine when they consider ‘Gnostic biblical interpretation. 
Rather, statements like ‘Tt is not as you heard that Moses wrote and ‘Do not suppose that 
it means “over the water" as Moses said’ (Ap. John II 13.19-21, referring to Gen 1.2) seem 
to confirm that Gnosticism was characterized by a rejection of the Jewish Bible or by 
a systematic ‘reversal’ of its meaning—or that Gnostics rejected tradition completely 


(Cahana 2014) or considered themselves ‘above “culture”? (Young 1997:62). Rather than 
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studying the Bible with rational methods that might elucidate its meanings, the Gnostics 
(usually including the Valentinians) engaged in ‘protest exegesis’ (Pearson 1990:37-40) 
in which they accepted and rejected portions of Scripture ‘in an arbitrary way’ 
(Klijn 1981:224-5). Such modern perspectives on Gnostic and Valentinian exegesis echo 
the complaints of their ancient critics. Even if the Valentinians do come up witha coherent 
view of the Bibles overall meaning, Irenaeus of Lyons argued, it is a false one: rearran- 
ging biblical passages as if they were tiles in a mosaic, they create the picture of a dog or 
fox from what was the picture of a king (haer. 1.8.1). 

In his landmark study of the modern conception of ‘Gnosticism, Michael Williams 
(1996:54—79) refuted this stereotypical understanding of Gnostic biblical interpretation 
in two ways. First, he made plain the diversity of the ways in which so-called Gnostic 
sources interpreted key passages and figures in Genesis, including the eating from 
the tree of knowledge (Gen 3.6-7), the serpent in the garden (Gen 3.1), and Noah and 
the flood (Gen 6.5-9.29). He found that alleged Gnostic authors assigned different val- 
ues and meanings to these passages, rather than consistently evincing an attitude of 
rejection or strategy of reversal. For example, not all of them considered eating from the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil to be a good thing. In this way, Williams contributed 
to his persuasive dismantling of the monolithic category ‘Gnosticism, an intervention 
with which scholars in the field are still grappling (or which they are trying to forget). 
Second, Williams argued that many of the so-called reversals of meaning that the 
Gnostics imposed upon passages in Genesis actually presented reasonable solutions 
to exegetical questions that perplexed other ancient Jewish and Christian biblical 
interpreters. Why does God appear to be ignorant of where Adam is (Gen 3.9)? How 
can a perfect God experience regret and decide to wipe out everything he has made 
(Gen 6.5-7)? When the Gnostics offered answers to such questions, Williams argued, 
they did not practise ‘protest exegesis, but ‘hermeneutical problem-solving’ (1996:54). 

In the wake of Williams's analysis, historians of early biblical interpretation face two 
questions. Can we think of ‘Gnosticism in a way that does justice to the diversity of the 
sources that have been traditionally so categorized? And can we move beyond Williams's 
notion of ‘hermeneutical problem-solving’ in characterizing Gnostic biblical exe- 
gesis without falling into the trap of clichés like ‘rejection’ of the Bible or ‘reversal’ of its 
meaning? One’s answer to the first question lays the basis for answering the second. This 
chapter follows the approach to ‘Gnosticism’ first articulated in Layton (1995) and 
defended in Brakke (2010). It identifies one particular ancient Christian group, active 
especially in the second and third centuries, as ‘the Gnostics’ or ‘the Gnostic school of 
thought (Irenaeus, haer. 1.29-31) and associates with that group a set of literary 
works that corresponds roughly to so-called ‘Sethian’ literature. The most important 
such works for the history of biblical interpretation are the Secret Book according to 
John, Gospel of Judas, Revelation of Adam, and Reality of the Rulers. Next the Christian 
teacher Valentinus (c.100-175), as Irenaeus suggested, ‘adapted the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the so-called Gnostic school of thought’ (haer. 1.11.1) to his own understanding 
of Christianity, which drew from the Bible and works of philosophy as well. He inspired 
a school of Christian theologians (‘Valentinians’), who called themselves not 'Gnostics' 
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but instead, drawing from 1 Corinthians 2.13-15, ‘spiritual ones. They included such 
exegetes as Ptolemy, Heracleon, and Theodotus and the authors of such works as The 
Tripartite Tractate and Treatise on Resurrection. This reconstruction of Christianity's 
social and intellectual history in the second century eschews a larger category called 
‘Gnosticism’ and leaves a number of teachers (e.g. Marcion and Basilides) and works 
(e.g. Gospel according to Thomas and On the Origin of the World) outside any such 
category and thus free to be studied on their own terms. 

Although this hypothesis (especially the exclusive application of the term ‘Gnostic’ to 
the school that Irenaeus identifies as such) remains the subject of scholarly controversy, 
it does reveal some fundamental differences in how these Christians interpreted 
Scripture, whether the LXX or the NT or both. The Gnostics (strictly speaking) primarily 
engaged in what we can loosely call ‘rewritten Bible: they retold and augmented the 
stories of Genesis and in at least one case of the Gospels, sometimes seeming to replace 
the biblical book as much as to explicate it. Valentinus, however, practised a highly 
allusive form of biblical interpretation, in which the Bible and other literature enabled 
him to express a vision that was highly personal and that he presented as divinely 
inspired. The students of Valentinus participated fully in the emerging ‘academic cul- 
ture of Christian biblical interpretation that arose in the second and third centuries, 
producing commentaries, homilies, and even a treatise on the basic problems of the 
Jewish Bible and its authorship. For all of these Christians, interpreting the Bible was a 
thoroughly theological endeavour, guided by fundamental beliefs about God, salvation, 
and the Church, beliefs that they also drew from the Bible in their own version of the 
hermeneutical circle. In this respect they hardly differed from other Christians, even 
those who most vigorously attacked their beliefs and exegeses. It was the results of their 
methods as much as the methods themselves that the critics of the Gnostics and 
Valentinians attacked in their responses. 


THE GNOSTIC SCHOOL OF THOUGHT 


The dominant exegetical mode in Gnostic literature is ‘rewritten Scripture’: Gnostic 
authors interpreted the Bible by ‘retelling’ its stories (Pearson 1988:647-52; Luttikhuizen 
2005; Creech 2015:59-63, 105-7). Most Gnostic works are pseudepigraphic works of 
mythology that purport to be apocalypses, revelations from a divine Saviour or an 
authoritative human being such as Adam or Norea (Burns 2014:359-64). Whatever or 
whoever a revelation’s source may be, it is that revelation that serves as the foundation 
or centre for Gnostic theology and thus for the use and interpretation of authoritative 
materials, whether philosophical works like Plato’s Timaeus or works of Scripture like 
Genesis. As King writes about the Secret Book according to John, 'Christ's revelation [to 
John] is what establishes, corrects, and supplements Scripture (2006:180). Most often 
Gnostic revealers interpret, correct, and supplement Scripture by narrating its stories, 
sometimes making explicit the gap between the original narrative and the newly revealed 
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one (as in the Secret Book) and sometimes effacing that gap through close mimicry of 
biblical style and diction (as in The Reality of the Rulers). Scholars of early Jewish litera- 
ture debate whether ‘rewritten Bible’ should be considered a genre and, if so, how to 
define it (Bernstein 2005). For the study of Gnostic literature, it functions best if we 
think ofit not as a genre, but as a mode ofbiblical interpretation that occurs within the 
genre of apocalypse and its relatives (e.g. the revelation dialogue). 

The earliest datable Gnostic works are the Secret Book according to John and the Gospel 
of Judas, for Irenaeus knew both of these works (or versions of them) in the 170s; he 
summarized part of the Secret Book's myth as the teaching of the Gnostics (haer. 1.29) 
and attributed to them the ‘fabrication’ of Judas (haer. 1.31). While the Secret Book 
presents itself as a revelation dialogue between the Saviour (Christ) and the disciple 
John, Judas features a series of such dialogues between Jesus and his disciples or between 
Jesus and Judas alone. These revelations provide information about God, the origin of 
the cosmos, the structure and population of the heavens, the origin and early history 
of humanity, and the eventual salvation of humanity and end of the present world order. 
In each case, the divine revealer departs at the conclusion of the dialogue— confusingly 
so in the Gospel of Judas because in the next scene Jesus is praying in a guest room while 
Judas is betraying him. The author of Judas has placed the generic structure of the reve- 
lation dialogue (appearance, revelatory dialogue, departure) within a narrative drawn 
from existing Scripture. 

Both the Secret Book and Judas insert themselves into known Gospel narratives, 
specifically the Gospel of John. The Secret Book opens after the crucifixion and depicts 
an encounter between John and a Pharisee named Arimanios; the Pharisee’s accusations 
against Jesus leave John asking many questions, which prompt the Saviour's appearance 
and revelation. The questions that John asks— why Jesus was sent into the world, who 
his Father is, what is the realm to which he has gone and to which his followers will go— 
echo themes of the Fourth Gospel (King 2006:235-8; Dubois 2012). It concludes with 
John reporting the revelation to his fellow disciples. Some scholars interpret the reson- 
ances between the Secret Book and the canonical Gospel as parallel developments of 
shared traditions (e.g. Turner 2010), but the Secret Book's use of the Gospel (or some 
version of it) seems equally if not more likely. The Gospel of Judas places its revelation 
dialogues in the days before Judas hands Jesus over to his opponents, concluding with 
Jesus in the guest room’ sharing the last supper with his disciples while Judas is on the 
street outside betraying him. It depicts what happens ‘off-stage, so to speak, in the 
Gospel narratives and may reflect particularly the Fourth Gospel’s version, in which 
Judas leaves the dinner (John 13.30; Emmel 2008). Both works, then, in their imagined 
settings and contexts, supplement or insinuate themselves into existing Christian scrip- 
tures, specifically the Gospel of John. The Fourth Gospel is authoritative for these 
Gnostic authors, but not beyond elaboration. 

In the Secret Book, Christ's revelation in part retells the first six chapters of Genesis, 
especially the first three, on two levels—as a key to the unfolding of the divine entirety in 
the spiritual realm and as a primary source for the creation of this universe and humanity 
as well as the first generations of human history. The revelation weaves together not only 
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Genesis, but also Platos Timaeus, Jewish wisdom literature, and (in the long version) 
at least one other Gnostic work, the Book of Zoroaster. The Saviour revises, corrects, and 
clarifies all these predecessor texts and thereby reveals their true meaning. What Moses 
wrote is not so much wrong as it is incomplete or lacking in full understanding, for 
Moses mistakenly identified the god who created this world as the ultimate God, when 
in fact he is the demonic and hostile lower divinity, Ialdabaoth, not the Invisible Virgin 
Spirit, the source of all that exists. This error led Moses, for example, to conflate at times 
the spiritual entirety of the Invisible Spirit and its aeons with this lower realm of 
Ialdabaoth and his rulers. Wisdom, then, did not move ‘over the waters, as Moses wrote; 
rather, she moved back and forth in repentance within the entirety (Ap. John II 13.1826). 
The ‘Moses’ whose interpretations the author rejects stands for the generally accepted 
(‘literal’) readings that the Saviour's revelation revises (Dunderberg 2011:392). As we 
have seen, the author can use other works in the Bible such as Isaiah to clarify Genesis, 
for such books also grant access to the voice of Ialdabaoth or his rulers, as in fact 
Irenaeus reported the Gnostics claimed (haer. 1.30.10-11). The proposed answers to such 
perennially fascinating questions as the double creation of humanity in Genesis 1-2 
resemble those offered by other contemporary Platonizing Jews and Christians, espe- 
cially Philo (Pearson 1990). The revelation that the Saviour offers shows how Genesis 
can provide the answers to the questions about Christ, God, and the destiny of humanity 
that John (and presumably his readers) asks. Moreover, it completes what Christ 
revealed in the Gospel of John as 'the fulfilment of his promise to return and show them 
[the disciples] the way back to the Father [John 14.3, 18, etc.]' (King 2006:238). 

The Revelation of Adam and the Reality of the Rulers follow the Secret Book in provid- 
ing new narrations of Genesis. The former presents itself as a kind of double revelation: 
Adam himself tells the story of his and Eves creation and ‘fall’ as a final testament to his 
son, but then Adam narrates the (future) story of Noah and his sons as it was revealed to 
him by a divine revealer, whose three forms recall the appearance of the Saviour in the 
Secret Book (Apoc. Adam 65.25-32). Although this work takes up the traditional prob- 
lems of humanity's creation and the events in the Garden, it focuses much more on 
Noah, the flood, and lines of descent from Noahs sons. The author exploits Genesis's 
penchant for genealogies to map religious identities and to place the Gnostics within a 
coherent, biblically based salvation history, which culminates in the incarnation of a 
divine saviour in a human being whose flesh the cosmic powers will ‘chastise’ (Apoc. 
Adam 7736-18; Brakke 2002:52- 4). That history includes one ofthe Gnostics’ most fam- 
ous 'reversals' of the biblical text: God's fiery attack on Sodom and Gomorrah becomes 
an instance of the evil world ruler’s efforts to destroy “Those People, the mythical proto- 
types of the Gnostics (74.25-75:8). This interpretation may revalue the biblical event, but 
it serves a larger narrative whose structure of creation and fall, genealogical descent, 
incarnation and salvation, and final eschatological judgement lies not so far from 
Irenaeus’ ‘plot line’ (hupothesis) of Scripture. 

The Reality of the Rulers, in contrast, embeds a revelation of the luminary Eléléth to 
Seth's (Gnostically created) sister Norea within a learned treatise, in which an anonymous 
Gnostic teacher explains to a student the origin and nature of the cosmic powers against 
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which Paul warns in Ephesians 6.12. Here the angelic revelation sticks mostly to the 
generation of the world rulers before and apart from Genesis. It is the human teacher 
who retells Genesis, and he does so in a style and diction that so closely resemble the 
LXX (so far as the Coptic translation allows us to see it) that the gap between the base 
text and its interpretation is effaced. Consider, for example, the following passage: 


And Adam [knew] his female counterpart Eve, and she became pregnant and bore 
[Seth] to Adam. And she said, ‘I have borne [another] man through god, in place 
[of Abel]* 

Again Eve became pregnant, and she bore [Norea]. And she said, “He has begotten on 
[me a] virgin as an assistance [for] many generations of human kind: She is the vir- 
gin whom the powers did not defile. (hyp. Arch. 91.30-92.3) 


The first two sentences virtually reproduce Genesis 4.25 (LXX). The subsequent 
sentences add an entirely new character to the biblical story, Norea, but because they 
maintain the same style and diction, their supplementary character is masked. Unlike 
the Secret Book according to John or the Revelation of Adam, this work does not claim 
authority for its new Genesis' based on revelation (Christ or Adam), but its mimicry 
ofthe Bible still suggests that the author seeks not merely to interpret Genesis, but also 
to replace it. 

Retelling of Genesis comprises a relatively small portion of the Gospel of Judas, and 
yet here too a revelation from Christ is its source. Several scholars have demonstrated 
Judass dependence on the canonical Gospels (e.g. Nagel 2007; Gathercole 2012). Its 
relationship to these earlier narratives about Jesus, however, is less like that of Matthew 
to Mark and more like that of John to the synoptic Gospels. That is, it does not repeat 
these Gospels basic narratives and supplement and subtly correct them, as Matthew 
and Luke do with Mark; rather, it assumes the reader’s knowledge of them and presents a 
clear alternative to them, as John seems to do with the synoptics (Petersen 2012). For 
example, early in the Gospel, Jesus asks the disciples, ‘How do [you] know me?’ and 
challenges them to ‘represent the perfect human being and stand before my face. The 
other disciples misidentify Jesus (‘the son of our god’), while Judas alone makes an accurate 
confession of Jesus’ true identity: ‘I know who you are and where you have come from. 
You have come from the immortal aeon of the Barbelo/ Jesus grants Judas a privileged 
status relative to the other disciples (‘Separate from them, and I will tell you the myster- 
ies of the kingdom.. °) but then immediately condemns him (...not so that you will go 
there, but so that you will be much grieved’) (Gos. Judas 34.11-35.27). The scenes force 
depends on the reader's knowledge of Peter's confession of Christ at Caesarea Philippi in 
the synoptic tradition, especially the Matthean version with its elevation of and subse- 
quent rebuke of Peter (Matt 16.13-23 par.). Judas replaces Peter as the leading disciple, 
but only for the reader who knows the original story. Just as the Fourth Gospel can allude to 
and reject synoptic traditions (John 12.27-8), so too the Gospel of Judas depends on the 
canonical Gospels for its meaning and yet constructs a ‘counter-narrative’ to serve its 
sharp critique of other Christians groups (Petersen 2012:266-7). 
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Despite this polemical stance, the Gospel of Judas, like the other Gnostic works that 
engage extensively with the emerging Christian Bible, shares in the apocalyptic and 
eschatological orientation that characterizes much of the earliest Christian literature. 
The true meanings of earlier authoritative works became clear thanks to a new revelation 
from God, which looked forward to a dramatic destruction and reorganization of this 
universe in the future. While the canonical Jesus promised his twelve disciples that they 
would ‘sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel’ (Matt 19.28; cf. Luke 22.30), 
the Gnostic Jesus promised Judas that, although he would not enter the spiritual realm, 
he would rule over a reorganized cosmos as ‘the thirteenth, higher than the twelve 
(Gos. Judas 46.19-23; cf. 55.713). The Gnostics may have revised biblical stories in start- 
ling ways, but they too recognized in the Bible a plot line that would culminate in a new 
world order and that God or his representatives had revealed to them. 


VALENTINUS, THE VALENTINIAN 
SCHOOL, AND THEIR CRITICS 


Valentinus interiorized the Jewish and Christian eschatological drama and so 
announced, in David Dawsons apt phrase, an ‘apocalypse of the mind’: ‘an atemporal 
revelation that occurs in the mind rather than in history’ (Dawson 1992:145). Valentinus 
vision of a divine voice that speaks in the heart collapsed the distinction between text 
and reader and thus between base text and interpretation. When he moved revelation 
from external divine revealer (cf. the Gnostics) to texts that come from the heart, how- 
ever, he paved the way for the practices of close reading, including the commentary, that 
his followers pioneered among Christian intellectuals ofthe later second century. 
According to Valentinus, the same divine voice speaks through non-Christian litera- 
ture, Christian Scriptures, and the individual human being: ‘For this shared matter is the 
utterances that come from the heart, the law that is written in the heart' (Fragment G in 
Layton 1987:243). Valentinus, then, looked for revelation in the same scriptural texts 
that other Christians used, especially the NT: his fragments cite or allude to Genesis, 
Matthew, John, Romans, and other biblical books (Markschies 1992:195); the Gospel of 
Truth, if we attribute it to him, interprets numerous passages especially from the Fourth 
Gospel, Revelation, and the Pauline letters (Williams 1988). But Valentinus did not 
stop there: he revised and so interpreted portions of Gnostic myth as well 
(Dawson 1992:133-51). His interpretations seldom preserved the distinction between 
the original work and his own commentary; rather, Valentinus engaged in a highly cre- 
ative process of allegorical composition, in which his own voice appropriated those 
of earlier works (Dawson 1992:145-70). For example, in one dense passage the Gospel of 
Truth collapses together the biblical accounts of the Garden of Eden and of the crucifix- 
ion, evokes the Eucharist, and concludes with a proclamation of the mutual indwelling 
of God and the human being (Gos. Truth 18.11-34). Another alludes to ‘the record that 
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stood against us and which Christ ‘nailed to the cross’ in Colossians 2.14 and, by 
drawing upon passages from Matthew, Hebrews, Revelation, and other books, trans- 
forms it into a metaphor for the knowledge of the Father that Jesus death made possible 
(Gos. Truth 20.10-21.8). The result is a spirituality that is thoroughly biblical and yet 
utterly personal. 

This interweaving of biblical texts and personal vision constructed a specific under- 
standing of Scripture, canon, and revelation at a time when Christians like Marcion 
were raising these issues. Valentinus articulated ‘a performative view of textuality, in 
which 'canon is not a content or collection oftexts so much as a texture of relationships 
undergirded by the desire in language signified by both its disseminative and its polyva- 
lent dynamics (Miller 1989:278-9). Like the Gnostics, Valentinus read the LXX and the 
emerging NT in light of new revelation, but not in the apocalyptic mode of the Gnostics. 
Instead, Valentinus conceived of all believers as 'texts of truth, which speak and know 
only themselves’ (Gos. Truth 23.8-11), for at creation the Son deposited within human 
beings ‘a seed of higher essence, which enabled them to ‘speak freely’ (Fragment G in 
Layton 1987:235). Enlightened by the apocalypse of the mind, not a revelation from 
outside the self, the inspired Christian could engage in the textual interweaving that 
speaks the truth with freedom. 

As the second century progressed, however, Christians increasingly located revela- 
tion within the words of the Bible itself, both the Jewish Bible that they inherited and the 
new Scriptures that made up the emerging NT. The teachers and authors who were 
indebted to Valentinus theology—the “Valentinians — participated fully in this devel- 
opment and were pioneers in developing methods and genres of commenting on the 
biblical works. Unlike the Gnostics, they did not write pseudepigraphic apocalypses, but 
treatises, philosophical epistles, and commentaries, either anonymously or under their 
own names (Burns 2014:365). In their letters, teachers answer their students' questions 
about doctrine (Rheginus in Treatise on Resurrection) or present their basic ideas to 
potential students (Flora in Ptolemy's Letter to Flora). Origen describes Heracleon as 
having written ‘comments’ (orouvijuaro) on the Fourth Gospel (Fragment 4 = Origen, 
Jo. 6.8). These genres reflect the study groups that arose among Christian communities 
during the second century and gathered around teachers like Justin Martyr and Clement 
of Alexandria, as well as Ptolemy and Heracleon (Brakke 1994:400-3). Unlike their pre- 
decessor Valentinus, these writers did not weave together biblical passages into their 
own revelatory visions; rather, they used the techniques of literary criticism to expose 
the meanings of sacred works (Ayres 2015:168-9). 

Ptolemy provided one of the earliest programmatic statements on interpretation of 
the LXX—or at least of the Law it contains—from any Christian in his letter to the non- 
Valentinian Christian Flora. Staking out a position midway between that of the 
(unnamed) Gnostics, whom he characterizes as believing that ‘the Law’ comes from the 
devil, and that of (unnamed) ‘proto-orthodox’ Christians, who claim that it comes from 
the perfect God (ep. 33.3.4-8), Ptolemy argues that the Jewish Law comes from a god 
who is intermediate and merely just, but who, in contrast to the view of Marcion, is an 
‘image’ of the ultimate God (33.7.3-7). There can be little doubt that the views of Marcion 
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haunt Ptolemy's exposition, not because Marcion claimed that the Law comes from 
Satan (he did not) (cf. Rasimus 2010:147-8), but because Marcions position was so close 
to that of Ptolemy (Dunderberg 2008:87-90). Turning to the content of the Bible, 
Ptolemy argues that some portions of the Law come from Moses and ‘the elders’ rather 
than from God (33.4.1-14) and that even the portion that comes from God can be divided 
into three kinds: (1) legislation that is pure but required fulfilment by the Saviour (e.g. the 
Decalogue); (2) laws that include injustice and which the Saviour abolished (e.g. laws of 
retribution); and (3) laws that are symbolic and should be interpreted allegorically 
(e.g. the Temple cult) (33.5-6). Ptolemy's approach to specific interpretative cruxes, 
especially his allegorical interpretation of ritual laws, differs little from that of other 
second-century Christian authors and texts, like the Epistle of Barnabas. For Ptolemy 
the hermeneutical key to interpreting the Jewish Bible comes from Christ (Lóhr 
2013:596-7) — not, however, in a revelatory appearance as in the Gnostic Secret Book 
according to John nor as an inner voice as in Valentinus, but in his words as they are 
recorded in the Gospels (33.3.8). Paul too can shed light on this issue (33.6.6). Scripture 
interprets Scripture. 

When Ptolemy explains to Flora that the God of the OT created this world and so 
cannot be the devil (as the Gnostics argued), he cites John 1.3 (‘all things came into being 
through him’) (33.3.6). When Irenaeus provides a lengthy quotation of Ptolemy's exe- 
gesis of the opening verses of the Fourth Gospel, however, Ptolemy says that this verse 
refers to the Word's being 'the cause of the forming and origination of all the aeons 
[in the fullness] that came after it’ (haer. 1.8.5). We cannot be certain of the genre of the 
work from which Irenaeus takes his excerpt, but it shows Ptolemy engaged in the close 
reading of biblical works (including the NT) that characterized the exegesis not only of 
Valentinians and not only of other Christians but ofa variety of literary critics ofthe first 
centuries CE. As he reads John 1.1-14, Ptolemy pays attention to the order of words and 
statements, identifies homonyms and words that are used as synonyms, and cites 
Ephesians as an authoritative intertext—all of this to discern how John enigmatically 
'spoke of the origination of the entirety, that is, the divine fullness of aeons that the 
Valentinians identified as the godhead. Ptolemy resembled other ancient interpreters in 
construing an authoritative text as symbolic and employing sophisticated reading tech- 
niques to explain it (Ayres 2015:157-64). That Ptolemy and other Valentinian exegetes 
could interpret John 1.3 in multiple ways indicates not that Valentinian exegesis was par- 
ticularly arbitrary, but that they could see the same passage as referring to different levels 
of reality or moments in the history of salvation (Pagels 1973:23-35) or that they could 
disagree among themselves (Dunderberg 2008:194-5) or both. Christ as encountered in 
theScriptures remained the norm, however, at least for Ptolemy: he identifies the author 
of the words that he studies so precisely as ‘John the disciple of the Lord’ (haer. 1.8.5). 

Irenaeus criticized the exegesis of Ptolemy and other Valentinians as distorting the 
basic message of Scripture, which is generally clear and summarized in the rule of faith. 
He frequently argued that the meaning of the Bible is ‘clear’ and ‘without ambiguity; 
certainly not containing the enigmatic references to divine aeons and other mytho- 
logical themes that Valentinians found (Ayres 2015:171-8). Some passages, he admitted, 
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are written ‘in parables, but the Christian exegete must ‘work out’ their meaning in 
‘conformity with the general scheme (5zó60ecis) of truth (haer. 1.10.3; Van Unnik 1977). 
Christians of the second and third centuries (and throughout their history) claimed that 
the Scriptures are clear or obscure in their efforts to promote some reading practices 
and textual communities as more valid than others (Brakke 1999). This does not mean, 
however, that an exponent of the texts clarity did not use sophisticated literary tech- 
niques, including allegorical interpretation, to elucidate it: Irenaeus simply appropriated 
learned methods of commentary to his own perspective and stood in a wider Christian 
tradition ofanti-allegorical rhetoric in the ancient world (Ayres 2015:178-80). He insisted, 
however, that readings of individual passages must conform to the overall plot line ofthe 
Bible, summarized in the rule of faith. Otherwise, in his famous metaphor, one is rearran- 
ging the tiles in a mosaic portrait ofa king into a portrait ofa fox (haer. 1.8.1). 

Irenaeus had to concern himself not only with the allegorically inclined Valentinians, 
but also with the Gnostics and Marcion. The Valentinians considered the God ofthe OT 
to be a lower craftsman, who (at least in Ptolemy's view) gave up his ignorant and arro- 
gant ways with the incarnation of the Saviour and took responsibility for the care of this 
universe (haer. 1.7.4). Ptolemy's approach to the Law was as careful and differentiated as 
that of any second-century Christian author. In contrast, the Gnostics considered the cre- 
ator god to be the ignorant and malicious Ialdabaoth, and they rewrote the Scriptures of 
the uncomprehending Moses; Marcion rejected the utility of the Jewish Scriptures 
altogether. Irenaeus, then, promoted an embryonic biblical canon, consisting of two 
parts, an OT and an NT, with four Gospels. The Bible, he said, contains two covenants. 
The first may be ‘old’ and more suited for ‘slaves’ and the ‘undisciplined, and the second 
may be ‘new’ and meant for ‘childre and ‘free’ people—but they came from the same 
God, who adjusted his revelation to the progression of humanity (haer. 4.9). The rule of 
faith provided the overall narrative of the one God’s dealing with humanity and thus the 
basis for the full inclusion of the OT as Scripture (Young 1997:18-21). As far as we know, 
Irenaeus did not write a work devoted entirely to biblical commentary, but he provided a 
compelling framework for interpretation that could compete with the sophisticated 
exegesis that Valentinian scholars were producing. 

It is traditional to identify the Valentinian Heracleon as the earliest known author ofa 
Christian commentary on a biblical book, the Gospel of John. Possibly Basilides preceded 
him in producing such a work, for Clement of Alexandria identifies him as an 'inter- 
preter’ of Peter and the author of a book called Commentaries (éényyrixa) (str. 1.108.1; 
4.81135 Lóhr 2013:585). Moreover, the term that Origen uses for Heracleons work— 
‘comments’ (hupomnémata)—may indicate notes for instruction, designed for use 
within a school setting rather than for formal publication (Wucherpfennig 2002:32-4). 
In any case, even in its fragmentary state of preservation only as 48 fragments quoted by 
Origen, Heracleons set of ‘comments’ represents an important example of second- 
century biblical interpretation by a Christian of any stripe. Kaler and Bussières (2006) 
have expressed doubts about Heracleons Valentinian affiliation, but both Dunderberg 
(2008:5) and Thomassen (2010:173-4) provide persuasive responses to their arguments. 
Heracleon did not limit his exegetical work to the Fourth Gospel, for Clement also 
quotes from what might be a commentary on Luke or on passages in the synoptic 
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Gospels (Lóhr 2003). Like Ptolemy, Heracleon considered the Saviour's words (and acts) 
as the primary source of religious truth, especially as they are recorded in the Gospels: 
he ‘regarded the text itself of the gospel as a repository of spiritual truth’ (Thomassen 
2010:197-8). Accordingly, exposition of Christian Scriptures provided the medium 
through which Heracleon presented his Christian teachings on God, the cosmos, and 
human salvation. 

Heracleons work on John deployed the reading techniques of contemporary literary 
critics in the service of theological questions drawn from the biblical text and current 
among Christian intellectuals. Wucherpfennig (2002) has convincingly demonstrated 
that Heracleon explicated the Gospel through the reading strategies that characterized 
the work of professional philologists: glossing words, clarifying topographical and 
chronological problems, and adducing learned knowledge about animals and matters of 
physics and metaphysics. The themes that he investigated—the status and role of the 
Word (logos), the nature and mission of Christ, and the diverse ways that human beings 
respond to the gospel—are those of the Fourth Gospel itself but were also matters of dis- 
cussion among Christian thinkers of the second century. For example, for Heracleon the 
Samaritan woman at the well (John 4.1-42), the official whose son Jesus heals (4.46-54), 
and the sceptical Jews of John 8 exemplify the Valentinian categories of spiritual animate 
(‘psychic’), and ‘material’ people. While Origen argued that Heracleon saw these cat- 
egories as fixed and thus human responses to the Saviour as predetermined by nature, 
Heracleon in fact seems to have held a more flexible view. Referring to the ‘material’ 
Jews whose father Jesus identifies as the devil, Heracleon writes: ‘It is because they loved 
and performed the devil’s desires that they became the devil’s children, although they 
were not such by nature’ (Fragment 46 = Jo. 20.20; Bastit 2009:165-70; Thomassen 
2010:185-93). Origen’s and Heracleon’s views on this point and their roots in ambiguous 
passages of the Fourth Gospel continue to engage scholarly interest (Trumbower 1989; 
Attridge 2005; Thomassen 2010). 

Origen criticized Heracleons exegesis not so much on its methods as on its results: 
when Heracleon’s readings are heretical, they are wrong, and they are wrong because 
they are heretical (Martens 2012:114-18). Diversity in biblical interpretation may have 
troubled Irenaeus deeply, but it was no surprise to Origen: the varied ways in which Jews 
understood the Bible had led to the emergence of Jewish sects, and so too Christian 
scholars understood their sacred Scriptures differently, generating multiple Christian 
groups. Such disagreements characterized the search for truth in any context, whether 
medicine or philosophy (Cels. 3.12). But disagreement became heresy when readers 
transgressed the Church rule of faith, particularly in the matters of the God of the 
OT and the free will of every human being to choose the good and pursue virtue. 
Denigrating the God of the OT, discerning pleromic aeons, attributing to people fixed 
natures—these are wrong interpretations, without regard to the methods by which one 
arrived at them. Otherwise, Origen could be open to Heracleon’s suggestions. Going 
through the Valentinians comments on John 4, Origen can say that Heracleon is ‘not 
mistaken’ on one point, that another reading is 'unpersuasive, and that at another point 
he makes ‘an unsubstantiated inference: Other readings of Heracleon might be ‘sound’ 
depending on what Heracleon precisely means, which it seems Origen does not always 
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know for certain (Jo. 13.57-74; trans. Trigg 1998:158-60). What separated Heracleon and 
Origen was not method, but results, and in Origens view that difference reflected the 
poor spiritual formation of the Gnostic exegete, who was prone to turn away from the 
Churchs doctrine as found in the rule and to be seduced by non-Christian teachings 
(Martens 2012:119-31). 


CONCLUSION 


The story that this chapter has told about Gnostic biblical interpretation may sound very 
familiar, even if the main characters are not the usual representatives of ‘mainstream’ 
Christianity. Our earliest readers, the Gnostics, approached the Bible in light of new rev- 
elations; indebted to apocalyptic eschatology, they retold and revised earlier Scriptures to 
correct their errors and show how they point to a future cosmic reorganization. The 
Valentinians, however, located revelation within the biblical texts themselves, OT and NT, 
and employed professionalliterary techniques to extract meaning from enigmatic authori- 
tative literature and to instruct their students in matters of theology, cosmology, and vir- 
tue. The pivotal figure was Valentinus: he internalized and psychologized the apocalyptic 
eschatology of the Gnostic myth; by conceiving of sacred texts as utterances of a divine 
Word within the human heart, he laid the basis for his disciples to devote their intellectual 
energy to those texts. We seem to have travelled from charisma to the schoolroom. 

Matters are not so simple, of course. While Heracleon was using his literary skills to 
ferret out the wisdom hidden in the Fourth Gospel, the adherents of New Prophecy 
were receiving new revelations from the Paraclete promised there. Valentinus may have 
had mystical experiences ofthe Word, but 100 years later Origen was having them too— 
now as he read the Bible and tried to investigate its secrets (Cant. 3.11). The second century 
was a kind of Christian laboratory, in which readers in varied social settings experi- 
mented with new ways of reading, proclaiming, and writing sacred literature—new 
scriptural practices that would persist and evolve through the following centuries 
(Markschies 2015:191-299; Brakke 2012). The Gnostics, Valentinians, and their critics 
contributed to this experimentation and thus to the eventual formation of a canon and 
the multiple roles it would play in Christian life. 
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CHAPTER 26 


MANICHAEAN BIBLICAL 
INTERPRETATION 
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JASON BEDUHN 


MANICHAEISM had an organic relation to the Christian tradition, and many of its core 
concepts and institutions found either inspiration or justification in Christian Scripture. 
The attempt to portray Christian and biblical elements of Manichaeism as a veneer arti- 
ficially added to a fundamentally alien religious system must be dismissed as a polemical 
ploy (e.g., act. Archel. 65.2-6; on the polemical strategies of this work, see BeDuhn and 
Mirecki 2007). Nevertheless, Mani (216-c.277) did not know or recognize the Bible as 
we now think of it; he lived before the fixing of a Christian canon, and was exposed to a 
broader, fluid Christian movement with a variety of written and unwritten authoritative 
traditions. Moreover, he critiqued the transmission of the Christian kerygma in a man- 
ner reminiscent of, and probably influenced by, Marcion. Consequently, Christian 
biblical literature held an ambivalent status within Manichaeism. Mani himself quoted 
the words of Jesus from the Diatessaron and other gospel sources such as the Gospel of 
Thomas, as well as the writings of Paul. Yet these authorities came to be subordinated 
to Mani’s own compositions as Manichaeism developed after him. Among Asian 
Manichaeans for the next 1,000 years, Jesus and Paul continued to be quoted in the form 
of isolated agrapha mostly dependent on Mani's own application and interpretation of this 
material. Only in its mission to the Roman Empire did Manichaeism maintain and 
expand its direct engagement with the developing orthodox Bible. The literature pro- 
duced by Egyptian Manichaeans, for instance, shows them drawing fresh connections 
between their ideology and the images and themes of biblical literature, both canonical 
and non-canonical. At the same time, Western Manichaeans came to terms with the 
orthodox canon as the battlefield on which to carry out their apologetic and polemical 
efforts to prove Manichaeism to be the true Christian faith (e.g. Augustine, Fort. 20). 
The extensive list of NT passages commented upon by the Manichaeans demonstrates 
that their biblical interpretation went well beyond a selection of a handful of amenable 
verses. For example, Allberry 1938 identified 123 NT allusions in the half of the Coptic 
Psalm-Book (2 Ps) he edited. Several times that number is found in the Latin Manichaean 
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literature preserved in Augustine of Hippo. Bóhlig 2013 (based on a 1947 dissertation) 
surveys a representative portion of this material topically. Pedersen 2017 and 2019 pro- 
vide a comprehensive compilation of all non-Latin Manichaean sources referencing 
biblical literature arranged according to the biblical order. Manichaean leaders within 
the Roman Empire built on Mani's substantial foundation to produce a body of exeget- 
ical work that moves throughout the entire NT, and often shows remarkable facility and 
coherence. Manichaean exegetes move between Gospel and Apostle in crafting seamless 
interpretations of the Scriptures; the presumption of artificiality and eisegesis finds little 
to support it. Indeed, Manichaean biblical interpretation typically departs from orthodox 
readings precisely in those passages where ambiguity and multivalence have given rise 
to competing interpretations throughout Christian history. Moreover, the Manichaean 
handling of the Bible confronts the orthodox one with passages the latter has struggled 
to qualify and downplay, such as the contrast of Law and Gospel, or the depiction ofthe 
forces of this world as at war with God. Once we set aside the a priori assumption that 
orthodox biblical interpretation is necessarily more legitimate, the Manichaean variety 
can be seen to have a coherence of its own that demands consideration and at times even 
has an advantage over the weak points of its opponents. 


MANI AND THE BIBLICAL LITERARY 
TRADITION 


Mani articulated a programmatic reception of the world's sacred Scriptures into a single 
‘great wisdom: 


The writings, wisdom, apocalypses, parables, and psalms of all the earlier churches 
are gathered from everywhere and returned to my church and added to the wisdom 
that I have revealed. As a river is added to another river to form a powerful current, 
just so is it that the ancient books are added to my writings, and become a great wis- 
dom such as has not been uttered this way in all earlier generations. 

(1 Ke 151, 372.11-19; cf. ed. Funk 2000:372) 


This position carried a key corollary: the individual scriptural traditions cannot be 
interpreted properly in isolation, but only when brought together and read through 
Mani’s dualistic exegetical lens. A recently deciphered Manichaean text shows Mani 
actively putting the authoritative words of Jesus and Zarathustra in dialogue with one 
another, and demonstrating their congruence within his world view (Dilley 2014). This 
new passage confirms the syncretism implicit in long-known passages from Mani's 
Sabuhragan, wherein he interprets eschatological teachings of Jesus through Iranian 
concepts and terminology. Mani' efforts to interpret the Christian kerygma within his 
Mesopotamian and Iranian cultural context is no more contrived or less legitimate than 
the parallel interpretative projects among Christians in the Graeco- Roman milieu. Like 
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key leaders among the latter enterprise (e.g. Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius of 
Caesarea), he assumed that the message of Jesus had continuity with and consummated 
the highest truths and insights achieved by sages of his own cultures past. 

Working from a self-consciously literate vantage point, Mani understood his role as 
God's messenger to entail a hermeneutical responsibility to clarify the meaning of prior 
Scriptures. His followers stressed and perhaps expanded this character of Mani's mis- 
sion, as Augustine of Hippo characterized their views: 


They say that the divine mysteries which the ancient writers set forth in figures in 
the scriptures were left to be resolved and revealed by this man who was going to 
come last. And they say that no teacher will come from God after him precisely for 
the reason that Manichaeus said nothing in figures and allegories. For he had made 
clear what the ancients had said in that way and plainly and openly revealed his own 
thoughts. (Augustine, Fund. 23.25; trans. Teske 2006:250). 


Manichaeans identified their founder as the promised Paraclete (John 16.7), and the 
claim may go back to Mani himself. He is quoted using the John passage in an explan- 
ation of the relation of his mission to that of Christ in the Coptic Kephalaia: “When the 
church of the Savior was raised to the heights, my apostolate began.... From that time on 
was sent the Paraclete....Just like the Savior said: “When I go, I will send to you the 
Paraclete. When the Paraclete comes, he can upbraid the world concerning sin, and he 
can speak with you on behalf of righteousness"' (1 Ke 1, 14.3-11; trans. Gardner 1995:20. 
For Paraclete traditions in Iranian Manichaean texts, see Sundermann 1988). Whether 
Mani understood himself to be the Paraclete, or to be guided by the Paraclete, he had 
the function to fill the deficit indicated by Paul's admission of incomplete knowledge 
(1 Cor 13.9f.; act. Archel. 15; Augustine, Fel. 1.9; Faust. 15.6; cf. the citation of John 16.13 
on the same subject in Fel. 1.2 and, along with John 14.26 to the same effect, in Faust. 32). 
In this way, Mani became the well-spring of a long tradition of scriptural interpret- 
ation whose main features he determined through the authority he claimed for his own 
exegetical insights. 

Despite being raised in an Elchasaite community typically characterized as ‘Jewish- 
Christian, Mani shows no direct engagement with the Tanakh in any of the surviving 
passages certain to come from his own compositions. Unlike ‘Gnostic’ writers, his cre- 
ation account is not based on a direct exegesis of Genesis. Instead, Mani knew various 
parabiblical Jewish texts and traditions, especially the Enoch literature (Reeves 1992). 
This material supplied many details of Mani's rich mythology and complex cosmology: 
a dualistic conflict between good and evil throughout world history; armies of angels; 
multiple heavenly firmaments with God remotely transcendent above subordinate 
godlike authorities; beings imprisoned in the firmaments and falling from them to 
earth; and so forth. From such literature, Mani accepted the Jewish patriarchs Adam, 
Seth, Enosh, Enoch, Noah, and Shem as messengers of God, with accounts taken from 
apocryphal developments of the spare biblical narratives, rather than directly from the 
latter. The Cologne Mani Codex 48-61 quotes apocalyptic texts attributed to each of these 
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figures with the exception of Noah, but the latter appears in Manichaean lists of prior 
prophets (e.g. 2 Ps 142.4-9). The Manichaean Faustus of Milevis mentions Seth and 
Enoch (Augustine, Faust. 19.3) and more generally the pre-Mosaic patriarchs (22.2). 
This evidence may support suggestions that the Elchasaites represent part of a broader 
Jewish tradition with alternative scriptures in place of the orthodox canon; later Rabbinic 
tradition managed to incorporate many of the elements of this rich mythology into exe- 
gesis of the biblical text. Mani's use of the Trisagion in chants he composed similarly 
reflects connections to Jewish-Christian hymnody rather than direct knowledge of the 
Tanakh (Durkin-Meisterernst and Morano 2010:53-85). Criticism of the Genesis cre- 
ation account, and of the values reflected in the Tanakh generally, is a product of the 
Manichaean mission to the Roman Empire, where it formed part of a polemic against a 
form of Christianity that had adopted the Tanakh as the Christian OT. 

The surviving bits of Mani's books, letters, and hymns, on the other hand, reveal a 
deep and sustained immersion in the nascent Christian literary tradition. Quotations 
from or allusions to gospel traditions and Paul's letters permeate this material, along 
with express responses to other Christian writers, such as Bardaisan. Secondary scho- 
lastic literature such as the immense collection of kephalaia, preserved mostly in Coptic 
but also in important fragments of Iranian versions, attribute to Mani more discussions 
of biblical themes. NT passages are rarely cited verbatim, but form the subtext and pro- 
vide language and imagery taken up into discussions of theology, creation, cosmology, 
and religious practice (see Bóhlig 2013:65-71). Mani apparently organized the leader- 
ship of his religious community on the model of Jesus’ selection (as reported in the 
Diatesseron) of an inner circle of twelve disciples and an outer group of seventy-two (see 
1 Ke 1, 12.28-29 and the newly deciphered caption of Kephalaion 337 from 2 Ke in 
BeDuhn 2014:56: “This chapter talks about Goundesh, when he asks the Apostle: “These 
twelve persons that you selected, you selected them by what mystery? These seventy- 
two, also, you selected them by what mystery?” "). Mani’s use of Paul’s letters is evident in 
both his own epistolary style and in the frequent quotation of and allusion to Pauline 
phrases, imagery, and themes (see Ries 1989). 

Mani identified himself as, like Paul, an ‘apostle of Jesus Christ’ on the basis of 
visions rather than the transmitted traditions of Jesus ‘in the flesh. Nevertheless, he 
made use of gospel texts and cited teachings of Jesus from them. Almost certainly the 
‘mixed’ gospel text of the Diatessaron figured prominently among these gospel 
resources (Hansen 1966; Quispel 1993), and so far no direct citation by Mani of one of 
the ‘separated’ four Gospels has been confirmed. Other quotations plausibly traceable 
to Mani himself give evidence of the use of other sources, such as the Gospel of Thomas 
(Funk 2002). The preserved fragments of the closing sections of Mani’s Sabuhragan 
provide perhaps the lengthiest example of his reading and application of gospel 
material (MacKenzie 1979-80). This composition represents a conscious attempt by 
Mani to convey Jesus’ eschatological teachings (including verbatim quotations of the 
Diatesseron passage corresponding to Matthew 24.29-31; 25.31-46) through Iranian 
concepts and terminology. For example, he identifies the eschaton with the Zoroastrian 
idea of the Renovation (frasegird). 
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DUALISM 


The proof-texts for Manichaean dualism include Matthew 7.17f. on the two trees, 
Matthew 13.24ff. on the enemy who sows weeds among the wheat, John 1.5 on the blind- 
ness of darkness to the light sent into the world, and 2 Corinthians 4.4 on the god of this 
world who blinds peoples minds (2 Ps 56.31; 172.26£; act. Archel. 15; Augustine, Fel. 2.2; 
Faust. 18; 21). The two trees was a classic image of Manichaeism, appealed to time and 
again. Kephalaion 2 is entirely devoted to elaborating this basic image in terms of the full 
Manichaean mythology (Gardner 1995:22-6), and Psalm-Book 134.11-20 interprets the 
root, trunk, branches, and fruit of the good tree according to the Manichaean theological 
formula ‘God, light, power, and wisdom (Allberry 1938:134; see Coyle 2009:65-88). 
Manichaeans noted that the bad tree is said explicitly by Jesus to be 'not planted by my 
heavenly Father, and to be destined to be rooted up and cast into the fire (Matt 3.10; 15.13; 
Augustine, Fort. 14; act. Archel. 15). The ‘fruits’ of evil are distinguished from those 
of good with reference to Galatians 5.19-22 (Letter to Menoch 177; act. Archel. 19). The 
Gospel of John’s sharp opposition of light to darkness finds repeated use in Manichaean 
texts (e.g. John 3.19 in 1 Ke 184.11-12; 185.12-13; 2 Ps 165.29-30; Letter to Menoch 177; 
act. Archel. 15). Likewise, Paul's expressions of interior conflict (e.g. Rom 7-8; Gal 5.17; 
Eph 2.1ff.) were taken as confirmations of the dualistic underpinnings of human nature 
(Augustine, Fort. 16-17, 21; Fel. 2.2). The Manichaeans offered their unique view of 
human creation (fashioned by the forces of evil in imitation of the divine image) as a 
reconciliation of Jesus’ declaration of humans as the devil’s children (John 8.44) with 
Paul's affirmation that they bore the image of God (1 Cor 11.7; Col 3.9-10). 


CHRISTOLOGY 


Manichaeans argued on the basis of scripture that Jesus had only a docetic body, and his 
physical experiences (such as his passion) had a primarily symbolic meaning (Gardner 
1988). They contended that Jesus’ own self-characterization must be given precedence 
over the genealogies and birth stories reported by others. That self-characterization 
involves descent from heaven (John 3.13), affirmation of Peter’s identification of him as 
son of God (Matt 16.16f.), and correction of others who suggested he had a human 
mother and brothers (Matt 12.47f Augustine, Faust. 5, 7; act. Archel. 54-55). Jesus had 
only the schema of humanity (John 1.14; 1 Tim 3.16; Phil 2.7; 1 Ke 12.24ff; 61.21ff.; 2 Ps 
194.1-3; act. Archel. 59). Nevertheless, that appearance represented a physically real 
Jesus—the ‘vulnerable Jesus’ (Jesus patibilis), hanging from every tree’ as the essence of 
alllife, revealed as his true nature by the docetic Jesus in the institution of the Eucharist 
(Augustine, Faust. 20.2; cf. 2 Ps 54.8-55.15). This identification of Christ with all living 
things made his story the tale of every soul, and allowed ordinary believers to see 
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themselves in him (Gardner 1991). The Manichaean Fortunatus, in his debate with 
Augustine of Hippo, expresses this interpretation of the Philippians Hymn, noting Paul's 
introductory phrase: hoc sentite in vobis (‘have this view in regard to yourselves’). 
Christ’s voluntary descent from divinity to humble servitude in the world symbolically 
reveals the inner truth of the place and function of all souls in the world, and points 
towards a final resolution in a return to divine exaltation (Augustine, Fort. 7-8). The 
wider Christological context for this reading of Scripture is surveyed in Franzmann 2003 
and BeDuhn 2009. 


THE MANDATUM CHRISTI 


Manichaean exegesis and application of gospel material centred almost exclusively on 
the words of Jesus. These provided what Faustus calls the mandatum Christi, a set of 
primarily moral guidelines, interpreted according to Mani's ascetic understanding. 
For Faustus, the ethical precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, encapsulated in the 
Beatitudes, constitute the ‘gospel’ in its essence and are the hallmark ofthe true Christian 
(Augustine, Faust. 5.1; cf. Fort. 3). 


You ask whether I accept [the gospel] when it is apparent that I do accept it because 
I observe what it commands....I have left father and mother, wife, children, and the 
other things that the gospel commands, and do you ask whether I accept the gospel? 
Or are you still ignorant of what is called the gospel. For it is nothing but the preaching 
and commandment of Christ. I have rejected silver and gold, and I have ceased to 
carry money in my wallet, as Iam content with food for the day, am not worried about 
the morrow, and have no concern over what to fill my belly or to clothe my body with, 
and do you ask me whether I accept the gospel? You see in me these beatitudes of 
Christ that constitute the gospel, and do you ask whether I accept the gospel? You 
see someone poor, someone meek, a peacemaker, someone with a pure heart, who 
mourns, who hungers and thirsts, and who endures persecutions and hatred for the 
sake of righteousness, and do you doubt whether I accept the gospel? 

(Augustine, Faust. 5.1; trans. Teske 2007:84) 


Faustus went on to cite passage after passage where Jesus commands his followers to 
carry out the conduct he commands, instead of placing any importance on believing 
particular tenets, such as the Virgin Birth (Augustine, Faust. 5.3). This tour de force argu- 
ment equated Christian identity with an ascetic ethic seen widely in second-century 
Christian literature, which Manichaeans could claim to carry forward with greater 
uncompromised consistency than seen in the ‘broad path’ of the now established and 
ethically mainstream Catholic Church Faustus confronted, where orthodox belief took 
precedence over a counter-cultural way of life. Paul also confirmed the mandatum 
Christi by promoting ascetic practices, such as celibacy (1 Cor 7.1), and abstention from 
meat and wine (Rom 14.21; Augustine, Adim. 14). 
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THE PASSION 


Of narrative material, only the passion found application within Manichaeism: first as 
a symbolic drama reflecting cosmic dualism, and second as a model by which to 
understand Mani's own suffering and death. Alexander Bóhlig provided a compelling 
analysis of how the passion supplied key motifs underpinning the Manichaean 
account of a primordial self-sacrifice of a divine ‘First Man’ into the hands of evil, in 
order to effect ultimate salvation of all souls in the heavenly realm of light (Bóhlig 1983). 
Ephrem Syrus reports that the Manichaeans related the prologue of John to this des- 
cent of the First Man as light into the midst of darkness (Mitchell 1912:xc). Werner 
Sundermann identified quotations from the Diatessaron's passion narrative in Iranian 
Manichaean sermons comparing Manis suffering and death to Jesus’ (Sundermann 1968). 
Zsuzsanna Gulácsi has demonstrated that painted scenes of the life of Jesus based on 
the Diatessaron were being copied in medieval Central Asia and probably used in con- 
nection with sermons like those identified by Sundermann (Gulácsi 2008). Mani 
had initiated some of these points of comparison in connection with the hardships 
of his life (Gardner 2001:101); his martyrdom inspired further elaboration of this 
analogy in a literary tradition connected to annual commemorations of his death 
(Bóhlig 2013:159-171; Morano 2000). 


MANICHAEAN EXEGESIS OF PAUL 


Manichaeans shared with their orthodox rivals a valuation of Paul above any other 
Christian authority other than Jesus. When NT interpretation entered its Pauline era in 
the mid-fourth century, the Manichaeans represented the major alternative reading of 
the apostle that orthodox exegetes confronted. North African Manichaeans produced a 
significant body of such Pauline exegesis (Decret 1989), mostly preserved by Augustine, 
but also in the highly fragmentary Tebessa Codex, discovered a century ago, which offers 
an interesting example of the use of Paul in support of Manichaean church institutions 
and practices (Stein 2004). Every orthodox commentary on Paul from this period 
should be assumed to be responding to the Manichaeans either directly or indirectly, 
and a systematic investigation ofthis likelihood remains a desideratum. 

Paul supplied the Manichaeans with the terminology for and the characterization of 
their dualistic anthropology in such passages as Romans 6-7; Ephesians 3-4; 1 Corinthians 
15; 2 Corinthians 4.16; and Colossians 3.9-10 (Bóhlig 2013:45-46). 


For, according to the apostle, there are two men, one of which he at times calls the 
outer, but usually the earthly and sometimes also the old, while the other he says is 
the inner, the heavenly and the new. We ask, then, which of these God made, because 
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there are two times of our birth. The first is that whereby nature brought us forth 

into this light, enmeshed in bonds of flesh, but the other is that whereby the truth 

gives us a new birth for itself after we have been converted from error and initiated 

into faith. Signifying the time of this second birth, Jesus says in the gospel, "Unless 
someone has been born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God' (John 3.3). 

(Augustine, Faust. 24.1; trans. Teske 2007:381; cf. 1 Ke 136, 337.1117; 

ed. Funk 1999:337) 


Paul's contrast of old and new man corresponds to Jesus' declaration, "What is born of 
the flesh is flesh, and what is born ofthe spirit is spirit’ (John 3.6). 


For, if God forms us to his image when we are shaped in the womb, as the pagans, 
the Jews, and you yourselves would have it, he makes us old men and creates us 
through passion and lust, which is something that I doubt is appropriate to his div- 
inity. But if God forms us when we come to believe and are converted to a better 
state of life, as Christ, his apostles, and we hold, God certainly makes us new men 
and makes us in a morally good and pure way. What is more fitting than this, or 
what is more suited than this to his holy and venerable majesty? 

(Augustine, Faust. 24.1; trans. Teske 2007:381) 


For this reason, Paul condemns the old man, commands that he be ‘put off’, and speaks 
ofthe new man who is to be ‘put on’ as alone ‘the image of him who created him in yow’ 
(Eph 4.22-24; Col 3.911). As Paul himself stresses, this new identity has nothing to do 
with gender or ethnicity or social status (Gal 3.27-28). ‘A man, then, is made by God 
when he is made one from many, not when he is divided from one into many. But our 
first, that is, our bodily birth, has divided us; our second, that is, our intelligible and 
divine birth, unifies us’ (Augustine, Faust. 24.1; trans. Teske 2007:382). These fourth- 
century formulations by North African Manichaeans build on foundations laid by 
Mani himself in close readings of Paul, such as in his Letter to Menoch (Harrison and 
BeDuhn 2001). 

Paul's rhetoric of moral disability in such passages as Romans 7 set the terms for the 
distinctive Manichaean position on grace (Bóhlig 2013:44-5). In the pre-Augustinian 
period, the Manichaeans confronted an orthodox Christianity that emphasized free 
will. By comparison, the Manichaeans were charged with denying the freedom of the will 
and falling into a kind of determinism. A more careful reading of the Manichaean 
position reveals that it stressed the necessity of divine grace to overcome the inherent 
moral deficits of human nature, stemming from its ‘mixed’ pedigree from both good 
and evil (e.g. Augustine Fort. 11, 16, 21; nat. bon. 41). The Manichaeans cited Paul to this 
effect, and found correlations to other scriptures, such as John 15.22 (Augustine, Fort. 21), 
and Augustine was forced to yield ground to their reading, albeit reframed within a 
Nicene world view (BeDuhn 2013). The objections of his contemporaries within the 
Catholic Church highlight the degree to which this reading of Paul was seen as an innov- 
ation with suspect Manichaean roots. 
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MANICHAEAN CRITICISM 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Manichaeans followed Marcion in attributing the authorship of the Tanakh to a being 
different from and at odds with the God of Truth who sent Jesus: 'one of the princes of 
darkness' (Augustine, Faust. 15.8; Gen. Man. 2.26.39; ep. 236.2), or the 'demon of the 
Jews (Faust. 18.2; cf. Ephrem Syrus in Mitchell 1912:xci), or Satan (1 Ke 2, 21.15-23; 65, 
159.108; act. Archel. 15.8-11). In Augustine of Hippos characterization, their position 
'does not consist in a wrong interpretation of the writings of the Old Testament, but in 
‘rejecting and detesting them (Augustine, Gen. litt. 8.2.5; cf. Faust. 8.2, 14.1, 22.3-6; 
ep. 237; Conf. 3.7.12; 11.10.12). Their critique, fully developed only in conflict with ortho- 
dox Christians in the Roman West, rested upon a literal reading of the text, which 
yielded both logical and moral criticisms, as well as points of contradiction to positions 
taken by Jesus and other NT authorities. Manichaeans cited (1) NT passages critical of 
OT principles, values, or doctrines (e.g. Luke 16.16; Rom 2.27ff.; Rom 3.20; Rom 4.1f.; 
Rom 7.6; 1 Cor 15.46—50; 2 Cor 3.6-11; Gal 2.18; Gal 3.13; Gal 4.9; Phil 3.8; Eph 2.15; see 
Augustine, Fort. 16; Faust. 8.1; 14.1; 32.1; Fel. 2.10; act. Archel. 44); (2) OT passages 
incongruent with NT principles, values, or doctrines (especially the conduct of the 
deity portrayed there, as well as of the biblical heroes; see Augustine, Faust. 12.1); and 
(3) OT and NT passages juxtaposed in a way to illustrate antithetical positions. Faustus 
of Milevis echoes Marcionite argumentation when he contrasts the promises of the 
Jewish God to Christ's: 


Or are you unaware that the Old Testament promises the land of the Canaanites, but 
promises it to the Jews, that is, to the circumcised, to those who offer sacrifices and 
abstain from pork and the other meats that Moses calls unclean, to those who 
observe the Sabbaths, the feast of unleavened bread, and the other things of this sort 
which, as their lawgiver, Moses commanded them to observe. No Christian has 
approved of these, nor does any one of us observe them. Hence it is fitting that we 
give back the documents of the law along with the inheritance we have been denied. 

(Augustine, Faust. 4.1; trans. Teske 2007:82). 


Faustus goes on to offer a devastating critique of the supposed orthodox valuation 
of the OT, pointing out that, despite their avid avowal of its scriptural status, these 
‘semi-Christians’ hypocritically fail to actually keep its commandments (Augustine 
Faust. 6.1; cf. 22.2). 

The Manichaeans granted, however, as did the Marcionites, that the OT could contain 
some accurate information about creation or human history, albeit from the distorted 
perspective of an author antagonistic to the true God (Augustine, Gen. Man. 2.26.39). 
The North African Manichaeans known to Augustine could argue in an apologetic 
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context on the basis ofthe Genesis creation story, raising questions about the coherence 
of the narrative, and pointing towards dualistic solutions: 


How do so many evils come to pass, although God is omnipotent, and effects 
nothing evil? For what purpose did he make the world, though he had need of noth- 
ing? Did evil always exist, or began in time? And if it always was, then was it under 
God's control? And if it was, then did this world also, wherein the evil is curbed by 
divine order, always exist? But if the world had a beginning sometime, how was evil 
held in check by divine power before that time? What need was there to construct a 
world in which evil, which divine power had already controlled, was included for 
punishment of souls? If, however, there was a time when evil was not under God's 
dominion, what suddenly happened which had not happened before throughout 
theeternalyears? (Augustine, Ord. 2.17.46; Russell 1942) 


Augustine lists these as the cosmogonic questions he had at the time of his conversion to 
Nicene Christianity; that they derive from Manichaean polemic only becomes clear in 
his later works. Contending that a good God would not create an evidently flawed world 
entirely on his own initiative, the Manichaeans argued that creation must be some 
sort of necessary response to an external stimulus that presented an even less satisfac- 
tory alternative. Such an external stimulus to creation explained why God, after an 
immeasurable eternity, suddenly created the world at a specific point in time. "They 
say, "If God made heaven and earth in some beginning of time, what was he doing 
before he made heaven and earth? And why did he suddenly decide to make what he 
had not previously made through eternal time?" ' (Augustine, Gen. Man. 1.2.3; trans. 
Teske 1991:49; cf. Conf. 11.12.14). They cited Pauls reference to ‘the knowledge 
of truth... which God promised before eternal time’ (ante tempora aeterna, Tit 1.2), 
suggesting some sort of pre-creation compact between God and human souls, the 
details of which Mani revealed. 

Manichaeans pointed to the presence of other things besides God at the beginning of 
the Genesis narrative: 'From where did that darkness over the abyss come, before God 
made light? Who made it or gave birth to it? Or if no one had made it or gave birth to it, 
the darkness was eternal’ (Augustine, Gen. Man. 1.4.7; trans. Teske 1991:55). ‘From where 
did that water come, over which the Spirit of God was borne? Did Scripture previ- 
ously say that God made the water?’ (Augustine, Gen. Man. 1.5.9; trans. Teske 1991:57). 
Orthodox writers such as Augustine could only agree with the Manichaeans that the 
Genesis narrative begins in medias res, with each side offering their own metaphysical 
prelude: an eternal dualism in one case and a creatio ex nihilo of everything present at 
the beginning of narrative in the other. Manichaeans raised additional problems with 
the creation narrative: 


They say, "What need did God have for rest? Was he perhaps tired and worn out by 
the works of the six days?’ They also add the testimony of the Lord, where he says, 
‘My father works up to now’ (John 5.17), and by this they deceive many of the 
uneducated, whom they try to convince that the New Testament contradicts the Old 
Testament. (Augustine, Gen. Man. 1.22.33; trans. Teske 1991:81; cf. Adim. 2) 
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The broader critique of the OT developed among those Manichaeans working in the 
Roman Empire upon the foundation established by Marcion in the second century. The 
leader of the Manichaean mission to the Roman West, Adda (aka Adimantus), expanded 
Marcions Antitheses in order to address the NT canon ofthird-century orthodox Christians, 
which was larger than that used by Marcion, adding further examples from the Gospels and 
those letters of Paul, such as the Pastorals, unknown to Marcion. Addas Manichaean 
Antitheses can be partially reconstructed from Augustine (Adim., but also Gen. Man., Leg., 
and various sermons) and Titus of Bostra (Berg 2010). The OT, for instance, reports that 
God spoke with and appeared to various beings, whereas the NT calls him invisible (1 Tim 
1.17; Augustine, Adim. 28; cf. Gen. Man. 1.17.27), and declares, “No one has ever seen God’ 
(John 1.18; Augustine, Adim. 11). Jesus says that the world has not known his Father (John 
17.25; Augustine, Adim. 11), and he told the Jews that “You have never followed his voice, nor 
viewed his face’ (John 5.37-8; Augustine, Adim. 9). The Manichaeans also objected to the 
OT depiction of God as jealous, as exacting vengeance on the third and fourth generation of 
those who commit sin (Exod 20.5), as a devouring flame (Deut 4.23-4), who desiccates 
breasts and sterilizes seed (Hos 9.14; Augustine, Adim. 7.1; 13; 25). It is said, ‘Can evil come to 
a town without God being its author?’ (Amos 2.3-6; Augustine, Adim. 26). How can this 
be reconciled with Jesus’ teachings that Every good tree yields good fruits and every evil 
tree evil fruits (Matt 717-19; Augustine, Adim. 26; Fel. 2.2; act. Archel. 5; 2 Ps 134.11, 17ff.)? 
In the NT God is expressly said to be good (Mark 10.17-18), to make the sun shine on 
both the good and the wicked, and to command forgiveness seventy times seven times 
(Matt 5.45, 18.22; Augustine, Adim. 13; 7.1; cf. Faust. 33.1; 2 Ps 40.33, 41.1f,, 194.16). The com- 
mands of the god of the OT also stand at odds with those of Christ: Exodus 21.24 (‘an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth’) vs Matthew 5.38-40/Luke 6.29 (‘turn the other cheek’; 
Augustine Adim. 8; Faust. 19.3; 2 Ps 195.16; act. Archel. 44); Numbers 15.32ff. (prohibition of 
work on the sabbath) vs Luke 5.24 (paralytic told to take up his pallet on the sabbath) and 
Luke 6.1ff. (defence of plucking grain on the sabbath; Augustine, Adim. 22; Faust. 32.5; act. 
Archel. 44); Proverbs 22.2 (‘I make the rich and the poor’) vs. Luke 6.20 (‘Blessed are you 
poor’), Luke 6.24 (“Woe to you rich), and Luke 14.33 (Whoever of you does not renounce all 
that he has cannot be my disciple’; Augustine, Adim. 19; act. Archel. 44). Manichaean 
authors pointed out that the Law itself curses Jesus, both in his death on a cross, as Paul 
noted (Gal 3.13, referring to Deut 21.23), and through his failure to have offspring (Deut 
25.5-10; Augustine, Adim. 21; Faust. 14.1, 16.5, 32.5; Fel. 2.10; act. Archel. 32). The lives of the 
Israelite patriarchs and prophets also came in for severe criticism for moral turpitude that is 
either accepted without punishment or even commanded by their god (e.g. Faust. 22.5). 


MANICHAEAN CRITICISM 
OF THE NEw TESTAMENT 


Manichaeans recognized the authority of the words of Jesus, but did not extend the same 
status to the narrative frame within which they had been embedded by gospel writers. 
This principle reflects the continuation within third-century Manichaeism of the attitude 
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that had generally prevailed in Christianity as a whole in the second century. Early 
Christian writers cite the logia of Jesus as independent agrapha, without relying on the 
authority of gospel texts to lend them legitimacy (Petersen 2006). Marcions attempt to 
shift authority to specific texts was an innovation only gradually embraced by other 
Christians. In the last quarter of the second century, figures such as Irenaeus sought to 
counteract Marcion on the one hand, and the proliferation of Gospels on the other, by 
vesting authority in specific Gospels identified and legitimized by authors linked to 
apostolic authority. But there is no reason to think that Irenaeus' view had reached the 
nascent Christian movement in Mesopotamia prior to the time of Mani. The latter was 
the recipient ofa still fluid set of Jesus traditions. 

Mani did have access to written gospel material, such as the Diatessaron, but he and 
other Manichaeans questioned the authorship and reliability of this written gospel 
tradition. Anticipating the work of modern biblical scholars, they pointed to the period 
of orality in which the sayings of Jesus could have been altered in the course of trans- 
mission (Augustine, Faust. 33.3), and questioned the motives and intentions of those 
who committed the traditions to writing (Augustine, Faust. 32.2). Mani himself initiated 
this critique: 


At the time that [Jesus] walked ...the land of the west, [he...] proclaimed his hope 
[... he chose] his disciples. [But Jesus did not write a book.] That which Jesus uttered 
[his disciples remembered, and] afterwards they wrote that which [they remem- 
bered in a book]: his parables [and...] and signs and wonders... They wrote a book 
concerning his [wisdom]. (1 Ke 718-26). 


This passage includes closely parallel statements about the similar failure of Zarathustra 
and the Buddha to write down their teachings. Mani's position took its start from 
Marcions criticism of the 'interpolation of ‘the gospel by ‘false apostles. Mani broad- 
ened this into the idea that all prior religions suffered from the same issue: founders who 
did not write, leaving their teachings in the hands of disciples whose grasp of the teach- 
ings could not be relied upon. ‘And this, in that the fathers of righteousness did not write 
their wisdom in books, [because of this] know that their righteousness and their church 
will pass away from the world, because they did not write (1 Ke 8.810). The fragmentary 
sentences that follow refer to followers being led astray and to teachings being adulterated. 
Manichaean missionaries to the Roman West, such as Adda, built more systematically 
on Marcion in formulating criticism of the Gospels. The Manichaean bishop Faustus 
speaks for this development in late fourth-century North Africa. Augustine of Hippo 
raised the fair question how Manichaeans could trust the authenticity of the words 
of Jesus if they did not accept the reliability of the Gospels that contained them. 
Nevertheless, the Manichaean double-standard corresponds with the transmission 
habits of early Christianity, in which the words of Jesus were handled more conserva- 
tively than the narrative material around them. The earliest Christians had been 'red-letter 
Christians, and the effort to shift authority from Jesus’ ipsissima verba to narrative elem- 
ents supplied by gospel writers—such as the birth stories—was ridiculed by Faustus. He 
could readily see in the Gospels themselves the authors relatively greater liberties with 
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narrative than with logia, which reinforced the Manichaean predisposition to view the 
latter as more reliable. 

The Manichaeans exercised a similar textual criticism on the letters of Paul, rejecting 
some passages as later interpolations, and qualifying others as aberrations with no place 
in Paul's ‘mature theology: For example, in Augustine, Faust. 30-1, Faustus challenges 1 
Timothy 4.1-3 and Titus 1.16 as interpolations. Both Faustus and Fortunatus question 
Romans 1.3 (Christ as ‘of the seed of David according to the flesh’): Fortunatus regards 
it as a probable interpolation incompatible with 1 Corinthians 15.50 (‘Flesh and blood 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God, neither shall corruption inherit incorruption; 
Augustine, Fort. 19), while Faustus entertains the possibility that the passage is authen- 
tic, but later corrected by Paul himself in 2 Corinthians 5.16-17 (We know no man after 
the flesh; yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet henceforth we know him 
no more; Augustine, Faust. 11.1). Such rejection of individual verses remained a very 
minor aspect of Manichaean use of Paul, exaggerated in its significance by the reaction 
of orthodox interlocutors. 


CONCLUSION 


Manichaeans constituted major players in Christian biblical interpretation between the 
third and sixth centuries, whose contributions to this genre have remained in obscurity. 
Compiling and analysing this rich body of exegesis will not only provide a deeper under- 
standing of the Manichaean religion, but also aid researchers in identifying when 
Manichaean interpreters are the unnamed opponents to which orthodox exegetes 
respond in their own works. Mani and his followers produced many intriguing readings 
of the NT, a number of which must be assessed as astute and insightful. Some of those 
readings even managed to work their way into the orthodox interpretative tradition, not 
surreptitiously, but because major authorities such as Augustine of Hippo were forced to 
accept that their opponents had the better interpretation in spite of being ‘heretics’ 
Manichaean biblical interpretation may yet provide more fresh perspectives for students 
of the Bible today. Much work remains to be done on identifying the ways Manichaeans 
transmitted biblical material into Asia, and brought it into engagement with the religious 
traditions of Iran, India, Central Asia, and China. The renewed appreciation of the his- 
tory of global Christianity in modern biblical studies invites consideration of these early 
ambassadors of inter-religious dialogue and inter-cultural translation. 
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SCRIPTURE 
AND MARTYRDOM 


JOHAN LEEMANS AND ANTHONY DUPONT 


INTRODUCTION 


THE history of Late Antique Christianity was coloured by the recurrent reality of 
persecution, suffering, and martyrdom. These first came as a consequence of the conflict 
with non-Christian authorities in the context of local pogroms, and later in the form of 
more systematic persecutions. From the fourth century onwards, they occurred as a conse- 
quence of inner-Christian dissensions, most notably in North Africa with the orthodox 
Church’ versus the Donatist Church. Christian communities often confronted the reality 
of becoming victims of violence. This challenge resulted in a dialectic between the 
reality of violence anda reflection on how Christians, as followers of Jesus of Nazareth, 
had to react to it. To what extent was dying for God an ideal to which one should aspire? 
How was martyrdom to be articulated theologically as an imitatio Christi? And how far 
should the imitatio Christi go? Was voluntary martyrdom a behaviour worthy of praise 
or was a more reluctant attitude to be preferred? Reflection on these issues did not have 
to start from scratch. A first source of inspiration was the more generally shared idea ofa 
noble death, which was present in classical Antiquity. Socrates’ brave acceptance of the 
unjust death sentence by the Athenian state was vividly described by his pupil Plato in 
the Phaedo. Socrates the sage ultimately embodied the Antique notion of a courageous 
and dignified death and became the earliest model victim of state persecution. Socrates 
even became an example for Christians, and was used as a literary model by Christian 
authors to reflect upon the nature of martyrdom (see van Henten and Avemarie 2002; 
Roskam 2010). 

A second source of inspiration was the literary heritage of Hellenistic Judaism, most 
notably with the example of 4 Maccabees (van Henten et al. 1989; Seeliger and 
Wischmeyer 2015:21-7). The philosophical schools also provided foundational insights, 
such as the Stoic ideal of úrouový (endurance in suffering). The Pauline writings were 
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instrumental in bringing these ideas within the mainstream of Christian thought 
(Pfitzner 1967). Yet the historical events and the theological reflections they elicited were 
by no means univocal. Each instance of martyrdom was different, and the martyrdom 
discourse the early Church developed showed different nuances in content and a con- 
siderable diversity in context and literary genre. 

After the writings that eventually composed the NT, the Letters of Ignatius of Antioch 
and the Martyrdom of Polycarp rank among the earliest testimonies of Christian 
martyrdom, followed quite soon by some other early well-known martyr Acta and 
Passiones (Seeliger and Wischmeyer 2015:16-21), such as the Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs 
and the Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas. The North African Tertullian reflected 
on the topic, as did Cyprian in his letters and in the Ad Fortunatum and Origen in his 
Exhortation to Martyrdom. During the third and fourth centuries the reality of perse- 
cution and martyrdom kept generating an increasing number of martyr acts. By the 
middle ofthe fourth century, the martyr cult got into full swing and spawned a substantial 
body of panegyric sermons. Those panegyrics and poems often reflected on experiences 
of martyrdom of the (sometimes distant) past while also addressing contemporary 
challenges. They were also part of the liturgy. The remembrance of the martyrs with their 
feast-days and their place in the liturgical calendars and other liturgical books (most 
notably the martyrologia) would only increase. Thus, Late Antique Christianity digested 
pagan and Jewish concepts, fused them with its reflection on the Christ-event and its own 
experience of persecution and martyrdom, and bequeathed to the subsequent centuries 
a richly textured discourse and set of ideas. Scriptural material in the form of ideas and 
concepts, but even more so, in the form of exempla and biblical borrowings (quotations 
and allusions), played a pivotal role in the unfolding Christian discourse on martyrdom, 
adding to its richness, variety, and texture. 


MARTYRDOM AS IMITATIO CHRISTI: 
THE NEW TESTAMENT DISCOURSE 
AND ITS RECEPTION 


In his Letter to the Romans Ignatius of Antioch expresses his desire for martyrdom as a 
longing 'to be an imitator of my suffering God' (Rom 6.3). Drawing on a Pauline idea 
already present in 1 Thessalonians, Ignatius here grasps the quintessence of the early 
Christian theology of martyrdom: an imitatio Christi. The narrative of the martyr’s life, 
suffering, death, and post-mortal bliss, as well as the meanings they generated, have imi- 
tation of Christ's example as their central guiding principle. The message of the martyr 
literature is directed towards a varied audience of church leaders and ordinary Christians. 
The account of the martyrs acta should be inspiring to them and, hence, should not only 
present the martyr as an exemplum worthy to be imitated, but should also spell out how 
the martyrs exemplum as imitatio Christi had salvific potential for the faithful later on. 
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Drawing on the content of their Holy Scriptures, early Christians explored this theology 
of martyrdom as imitatio Christi from many angles, using a plethora of metaphors, 
images, and ideas attached to it and tying this into the religious and cultural context of 
which early Christianity was part. In The Other Christs: Imitating Jesus in Ancient Christian 
Ideologies of Martyrdom, Candida Moss has teased out how early Christian martyrs were 
presented as Christ-figures in the NT and the martyr literature of (roughly) the first four 
centuries (Moss 2010). 

The NT and the group of early Christian writings known as the apostolic fathers laid 
the groundwork for much of the later development. Interpreting the suffering of indi- 
viduals or communities in relation to the suffering ofthe crucified Christ (e.g. similarity, 
participation by imitation) is a recurring theme. It receives a particularly strong expression 
in the exhortation in 1 Peter to accept unjust suffering and persecution willingly as Christ 
did (1 Pet 2.20-25; 4.1214) or in the list of exempla of endurance in suffering in Hebrews 
11-12. The Ignatian corpus adds to the imitation idea that of discipleship: true discipleship 
and martyrdom go hand in hand. In 1 Clement (5.1-6.2) the suffering Peter and Paul 
are presented as models of imitatio Christi. "Ihe assumption of the exemplary role is a 
form of imitation that begins here in 1 Clement and flourishes in the production of 
martyrological literature’ (Moss 2010:40). In this martyrological literature the imitatio 
Christi is often explicitly explained as the ultimate meaning of the martyr's suffering 
(e.g. M. Polyc. 1.2 and 17.3; M. Lyons and Vienne 2.2; M. Montanus and Lucius 14.9), but 
it can also be presented as following a biblical command at the cost of one's life. 
Martyrdom, then, is seen as the fulfilment of the Law or the gospel (M. Polyc. 1.1-2; 4 and 
19.1; M. Agap. 1.2) or as obedience to the Johannine command to love others as Jesus loves 
us, including self-sacrifice and death (M. Lyons and Vienne 1.10 and 1117; M. Agap. 5.3). 
Obviously, the most readily available scriptural resource offering a framework for 
martyr stories as imitatio Christi is Christs passion. For instance, in the story of 
Stephen and that of Polycarp of Smyrna, we witness in the narratives of Acts 6—7 and the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp a wholesale mirroring ofthe passion narratives in their complete 
sequence of episodes. Most often, however, individual episodes of Christ's passion 
are reused by the authors of martyr literature, still confirming their pervasive influence 
(Moss 2010:53-9). 

If the martyr was in his or her suffering portrayed as an alter Christus, this begs the 
question: what about his or her death? If salvific meaning was attached to Christ's death 
and the martyr's death was perceived as imitation thereof, what precise meaning did 
thelatter have? According to Moss, essentially three different models make sense of the 
martyr's death: sacrifice, cosmic battle, and moral exemplarity, all three with roots in the 
NT. The model of sacrifice is widely present in the martyr acts and this surely has to do 
with the centrality of the act of sacrifice in pagan cults, Judaism, and the public sphere. 
Yet, the strong notion of the martyr's death as expiatory is only present in the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp and some passages of Ignatius of Antioch (M. Polyc. 2.3; 6.1; 14.1-3; Ignatius, 
Rom. 2.2 and 4.2; Eph. 21.1; Smyrn. 10.2). Many other texts, though, describe the effect of 
sacrifice not as beneficial to others, but as the means by which the martyr is brought into 
God's presence (e.g. M. Polyc. 14.2; M. Con. 6.7). Still others use sacrificial imagery to 
denounce the crude savagery of the martyr's opponents (M. Lyons and Vienne 1.38-9) or 
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as a critique of sacrificial practices (e.g. M. Das. 5.2). Besides sacrificial imagery, the 
martyr's death was also depicted as a salvific element in the cosmic battle between good 
and evil, between God and his helpers (including the angels and the martyrs) and Satan 
with his accomplices (the official, the judge, the executioners). The narrative of the 
martyrs death is de-historicized and integrated in a much wider scheme of cosmic propor- 
tions (Moss 2010:87-102; see e.g. M. Agap. 1-2; Gregory of Nyssa, M. Seb. Ib 149.22-151.16). 
Finally, the martyrs are, in their suffering and death, presented as moral exempla, the 
imitation of which will be beneficial for other Christians. Their courage and fearlessness 
are evidently highlighted, but other virtues may also be brought to the fore, such as 
hospitality in receiving their executioners (cf. M. Polyc. 7.2 and Asterius, hom. 9.8). 

The martyrs are characterized as imitators of Christ not only in their lives, sufferings, 
and deaths, but also in their post-mortal state. After their deaths, martyrs enjoy a 
privileged place in the hierarchy of the heavenly court, abiding close to God in heaven. 
They have the ear of God and are capable of intervening on behalf of human petitions. 
While the stories may differ somewhat in establishing their relationship to the angels 
and other heavenly beings, it is clear that martyrs share in the eternal bliss ofthe afterlife 
as a reward for their martyrdom. Here too biblical descriptions of the afterlife such as 
theones in the Book of Revelation were instrumental in providing the authors of martyr 
stories with authoritative yet malleable material. 

The picture Moss sketches of the many ways in which the interpretation and reread- 
ing of scriptural material informed a Christian theology of martyrdom remains somewhat 
vague and kaleidoscopic. This is certainly due to the vast scriptural material, patterns 
and structures, themes and motifs available to the authors of martyrological literature, 
and to the creativity with which these authors laid down their edifying narration of the 
life, suffering, and death of actual martyrs for a concrete audience in a concrete historical 
and geographical context. Yet this seemingly ever-flowing stream of writing and rewriting 
martyr texts did not come about by way of a creatio ex nihilo. In its collective memory, 
the early Church preserved those major patterns ofa theology of martyrdom and the 
scriptural material that could be used to animate it. Lists of biblical exempla and of rele- 
vant scriptural passages circulated. Cyprian of Carthage’s understudied To Fortunatus 
grants us access to this collective memory in a most extensive way and demonstrates 
that the early Church had a coherent theology of martyrdom as well as a systematic 
overview of scriptural material supporting it. 

Cyprians Exhortation to Martyrdom was written in a situation in which the afflictions 
of persecution weighed heavily upon North African Christians. Fortunatus, possibly a 
colleague-bishop of Cyprian, had asked him to write a treatise on the basis of the Holy 
Scriptures that would be an exhortation ‘for preparing and strengthening the minds of 
the brethren, whereby I might animate the soldiers of Christ for the heavenly and spirit- 
ual contest' (Ad Fort. 1). Cyprian is happy to honour Fortunatus request, but instead ofa 
ready-made garment to put on, he wants to provide him with the rough materials to 
make his own garment. The treatise presents itself as a systematic, thematically organized 
catalogue of scriptural quotations, ranging in length from part of a verse to very long 
quotations often verses or more. In his To Quirinus Cyprian had done the same thing for 
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a diversity of theological and ecclesiastical themes, but here he offers in this vein, through a 
kind of florilegium of scriptural quotations without much commentary, the foundation 
and direction for a sustained theological reflection on martyrdom. In this florilegium many 
ofthe crucial scriptural verses that play a role in the early Churchs reflection on martyrdom 
are listed. It is clear that the author could rely on a collection of systematically organized 
scriptural material that was readily available to him. 

A schematic presentation of To Fortunatus (Weber and Bévenot 1972; titles taken 
from the ANF translation, modified), including rubrics provided by Cyprian himself 
with the relevant scriptural quotations, gives a good overview ofthe architecture and 
content of this large collection of testimonia: 


VII. 


VIII. 


XI. 


That idols are not gods, and the elements are not to be worshipped in the place 
of gods: Ps 134.15-18; Wis 15.1517; Exod 20.4; Wis 13.1-4. 


. That God alone must be worshipped: Deut 6.13; 5.7; 32.39; Rev 14.6-7; Mark 


12.29-31; Matt 22.40; John 17.3. 


. What is God's threatening against those who sacrifice to idols? Exod 22.20; Deut 


32.17; Isa 2.8-9; 57.6; Jer 25.6; Rev 14.9-11. 

That God does not easily pardon idolaters: Exod 32.31-3; Jer 11.14; Ezek 14.1216; 
1 Sam 2.25. 

That God is so angry against idolatry, that he has even enjoined those to be slain 
who persuade others to sacrifice and serve idols: Deut 13.7, 9-11; 13.13-19; Matt 
10.32-3; 2 Tim 2.11-12; 1 John 2.23; Matt 10.28; John 12.25. 


. That being redeemed and enlivened by the blood of Christ, we ought to prefer 


nothing to Christ: Matt 10.37-8; Deut 33.9; Rom 8.35-7; 1 Cor 6.19-20; 2 Cor 5.15. 
That those who are snatched from the jaws of the devil, and delivered from the 
snares of this world ought not again to return to the world, lest they should lose the 
advantage of their withdrawal therefrom: Exod 14.11-14; Luke 9.62; 17.31-2; 14.33. 
That we must press on and persevere in faith and virtue, and in completion of 
heavenly and spiritual grace, that we may attain to the palm and the crown: 2 
Chr 15.2; Ezek 33.12; Matt 10.22; John 8.31-2; Luke 12.35-7; 1 Cor 9.24-5; 2 Tim 
2.4-5; Rom 12.1-2; 8.16—17; Rev 3.11; Exod 1711-14. 


. That afflictions and persecutions arise for the sake of our being proved: Deut 


13.4; Sir 27.5; Rom 5.2-5; 1 Pet 4.12-14. 

That injuries and penalties of persecutions are not to be feared by us, because 
greater is the Lord to protect than the devil to assault: 1 John 4.4; Ps 117.6-7; 19.8-9; 
26.3-4; Exod 1.12; Rev 2.10; Isa 43.1-3; Matt 10.19-20; Luke 21.14-15; Exod 4.11212; 
Num 22.28-30. 

That it was before predicted that the world would hold us in abhorrence, and that 
it would stir up persecutions against us, and that no new thing is happening to the 
Christians, since from the beginning of the world the good have suffered, and the 
righteous have been oppressed and slain by the unrighteous: John 15.18-20; 16.2-4; 
16.20; 16.33; Matt 24.4-31; Dan 3.16-18;14.5; Tob 13.6; Matt 23.9; 2 Macc 7.9-29 
passim; 2 Macc 6.30; Rev 7.9, 10, 13-15. 
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XII. What hope and reward remains for the righteous and for martyrs after the conflicts 
and sufferings of this present time: Wis 3.4-6.8; 5.1-9; Ps 115.6; 125.5-6; 118.1-2; Matt 
5.10; Luke 6.22-3; 9.24; 18.2930; Rev 20.4. 
XIII. That we receive more as the reward of our suffering than what we endure here in 
the suffering itself: 2 Cor 12.2; Rom 8.18. 


BIBLICAL EXEMPLA: THE MACCABEES 
AND STEPHEN THE PROTOMARTYR 


In pagan and Jewish writings the use of exempla to instil virtues in readers was common- 
place. Thus it is no surprise that early Christians adopted this practice as well. Gradually, 
but from quite early on, lists seem to have been compiled of biblical characters that 
served as exempla to promote the martyr's virtues such as perseverance in the faith amidst 
hardships or suffering for a good cause (or dying for it). Generally, these lists featured 
many more exempla from the OT than from the NT, bearing testimony to the Jewish 
influence on Christian reflection on martyrdom. We can see this in Cyprian’s To Fortunatus 
1, in which an extensive list of biblical exempla occurs. 

In the later development of the Christian discourse on martyrdom biblical exempla 
remained important. Christ was of course the paradigmatic character par excellence, the 
prism through which a theology of martyrdom was shaped, but this prism also made it 
possible to include and associate many diverse biblical characters. Other biblical books 
featured many more characters that could be brought to bear upon a theological reflection 
on martyrdom. Much work (especially for the Latin material) has been done in two essays 
by Simone Déléani-Nigoul (19852; 1985b) and a monograph by Victor Saxer (1986). In what 
follows we will, therefore, sketch some main lines ofthe role two biblical exempla played 
in the development of a Christian theology of martyrdom: the Maccabees and Stephen 
the Protomartyr. The trajectory of their reception in patristic martyrdom texts is surpris- 
ingly different: though the Maccabees were Jewish heroes whose story was told in a book 
of doubtful canonicity, their integration into Christian literature occurred remarkably 
swiftly, whereas Stephen emerged very slowly as a paradigmatic character to whom more 
extensive attention would only later be given. 

2 Maccabees 6 and 7 narrate two different episodes of martyrdom during the persecu- 
tion under Antiochus IV Epiphanes, one ofthe 90-year-old scribe Eleazar, and another 
of seven anonymous brothers encouraged by their mother. Following the prescriptions 
of the Law, they refused to eat pork, despite being tortured. Two centuries later their 


! See Déléani-Nigoul (1985a:259 n. 50), who cites the following passages with lists of exempla: 1 Clem. 
4-6; Tertullian, Marc. 3.18; id., Iud. 10; id., pat. 13; id., Scorp. 8; Cyprian, mort. 10-13; id., Ad Fort. 11; id., 
pat. 10; id., zel. et liu. 5; id., epp. 62; 58.5-6; 59.2, 4; 67.8; Commodian, apol., 24, 513-19; Ps-Cyprian, Iud. 
2.6-8; id., mart. 29. 
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story was much more fully developed in 4 Maccabees, which was ascribed to Josephus. 
In this version, the narrative shows even more of the characteristics of the later martyr 
acts and passions: the same basic structure (witty dialogue with an official; extensive 
tortures and promises with the martyr not giving in; a moment of reflection or feigned 
doubt in which the persecutor's hopes were briefly raised; ultimate refusal of the martyr 
to give in, followed by death sentence) as well as agonistic language, dialogical diatribe, 
and the ideal of perseverance and endurance (úrouový) in circumstances of suffering. In 
the Christian reception of this Jewish story, surely strengthened by these Jews being 
venerated together once the martyr cult got into full swing, Eleazar, the seven, and their 
mother were fused to become ‘the Maccabees. As a harmonious unity, the Maccabees 
were particularly suited to function as an exemplum in the hagiographical narratives of 
groups of martyrs, such as the Forty of Sebaste (Lesser Armenia). But at the same time, 
Eleazar, the seven, and their mother each retained their own individuality as narrative 
characters, and they did not always occur together as a group. Because of their variety 
(an old man, a mother, seven brothers) they were very flexible exempla capable of being 
adopted in many different ways. 

This flexibility in literary adoption or adaptation is clear in the Letter on the Martyrs of 
Lyons and Vienne. Though the document contains no direct quotations of 2 or 4 Maccabees, 
the story of the Maccabees is clearly present in the author’s mind, most obviously in its 
influence on the characters of the story. Thus, Blandina is clearly modelled after the 
mother of the Maccabees, and in Bishop Pothinus one may recognize quite well the old 
scribe Eleazar. Young Ponthicus seems to show some resemblance to the seventh son 
of the Maccabean brothers. Thematically both stories deal with the victory of the 
seemingly weak in a battle with their persecuting powers, and stylistically both employ 
strong and frequently agonistic language. In similar ways, the story of the Maccabees as 
told in 2 and 4 Maccabees has left its traces on the narrative and theological content of 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp and the Letters of Ignatius of Antioch. 

In the third century, the Maccabees are prominently present in the writings of Cyprian 
and Origen. But they are not the only ones. Hippolytus of Rome devotes considerable 
attention to the Maccabees in his Commentary on Daniel, in which he offers an exhortation 
to martyrdom. The Maccabees are included here in conjunction with Daniel and the 
young men in the furnace as biblical exempla that should inspire endurance and perse- 
verance in the face of persecution. The martyrs’ eloquence is mentioned. That God did 
not save the martyrs from death is to be understood as a purposeful act: he explicitly 
wanted that their death should be an example for later generations and hence Hippolytus 
admonishes his readers to adopt the martyrs’ attitude so that they too may win the 
crown of immortality. 

In the Martyrdom of Montanus and Lucius, as well as in the Martyrdom of Marian and 
James, the mother of the martyrs plays a central role in the narrative. In both instances, 
this character is very much modelled upon the mother of the Maccabees. In both texts, the 
woman encourages the martyrs in their pursuit of their heavenly reward. Her maternal 
love is celebrated as well as the Stoic manner in which she expressed this maternal love. 
Her love as a mother for her child was not directed by tenderness and a natural desire to 
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see him survive but rather by her faith and by a desire to see her son attain salvation by 
dying as a martyr (see Ziadé 2007). 

In the fourth century, the author of the Passion of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste again 
adopted the theme ofthe mother ofthe Maccabees. The mother of one of the Forty exhibits 
the same behaviour and inspiration as the mother of the Maccabees and she is lauded in 
very similar terms (M. Seb. 11-12, in Gebhardt 1902:179-80). In his First Homily on the Forty 
of Sebaste Gregory of Nyssa expands at length on the role ofthe mother ofthe last one of 
the Forty who died. He not only describes and comments in a laudatory manner on the 
courageous way in which she displayed her maternallove, but he even has her delivering 
afarewell speech in which she exhorts her son to run the ultimate part ofthe contest and 
obtain the martyr's crown. She even lifts her dying son on the chariot and accompanies 
him to his burial place (M. Seb. Ib, in Heil, Cavarnos, and Lendle 1990:154-5). 

Besides the role of the mother of the Maccabees, also the unity of the group of the 
Maccabees is mirrored in the hagiographical tradition of the Forty of Sebaste. Thus, 
the Testament of the Forty is a most idiosyncratic document in which the Forty express 
their wish to remain forever together after death and that their relics should not be 
dispersed (Seeliger and Wischmeyer 2015:293-307). Also in Basil's panegyric on the Forty 
and the two panegyric sermons by Gregory of Nyssa, this 'Maccabean unity’ is a recur- 
ring theme (Vinel 1997). 

But the Maccabees were not simply models for other martyrs. They were themselves 
venerated as Christian martyrs in the second half ofthe fourth century: well-established 
cults are attested in Nazianzus, Antioch, and Constantinople, and panegyrics by Gregory of 
Nazianzus and John Chrysostom reveal a rich martyrdom discourse developed in their 
homilies on the Maccabees.? Much of this discourse consists of elements that are typical 
to the martyr sermons ofthe fourth century and later. The martyr of the day is portrayed 
as an example of Christian virtues such as endurance in times of hardship, constancy of 
faith in God, and resistance to polytheism. Other traditional elements such as the agonistic 
language and martyrdom as a battle with the devilare also abundantly present. A typical 
feature of the discourse about the Maccabees is their Jewishness. Not surprisingly, both 
Gregory and John had to deal with some negative animosity in their audience because 
of the issue that the Maccabees were Jewish, not Christian heroes: they had died before 
the Incarnation (temporal argument) and they had died for the Law and not for Christ 
(theological argument). If the essence of martyrdom was the imitatio Christi, how can 
the Maccabees then be Christian martyrs, receiving a cult and veneration within a 
Christian community? What, then, is the legitimacy of the Maccabees as ‘Christian’ 
martyrs? Both bishops deal with the temporal and theological arguments in a similar 
manner. The temporal argument is turned in favour of the Maccabees: they suffered pain 
and suffered for a good cause without the Christological foundation of the promise of 
resurrection and eternal life. This makes their achievement of endurance and commitment 


? The dossier consists of the following four texts: Gregory of Nazianzus, or. 15 (PG 35.912-33); John 
Chrysostom, pan. Macc. 1-2 (PG 50.617-22, 623- 6), and his Homily on Eleazar and the Seven Children 
(PG 63.523-30). See also Ziadé 2007. 
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at least equal to that of the Christian martyrs, who could build their hope on Christ's 
victory over death. A theological argument is also advanced in their favour: in mysteri- 
ous ways, the Maccabees already had knowledge of Christ's salvific work. Christ has a 
central role in God's salvific work but his revelation was also going on before the incar- 
nation. The Maccabees had knowledge of the Word's presence in the world before the 
incarnation. In their supersessionist hermeneutics, both John and Gregory take it for 
granted that Christ was already animating and enlightening the events described in the 
OT. The Maccabees were among the very few who had, thanks to a mysterious process, 
access to this pre-incarnational revelation. They were Christian martyrs avant la lettre. 

In the Latin West, Augustine of Hippo followed suit in taking up some of the themes 
associated with the martyrdom and cult of the Maccabees in the Greek East. Three 
Augustinian sermones preached on the feast of the Maccabees are extant (sermo 300; 
301, 301A) and the doctor gratiae also mentions the martyrs in a few other passages 
(Gaud. 1.38; ciu. 18.36; Psal. 32.2.22). Even though he too is struggling with their Jewish 
background, he clearly holds them in high esteem. Martyrs indeed have quite an excep- 
tional place in Augustine's theology: they constitute the sole exception to the strict 
condition that one needs to be baptized in order to enter heaven (ciu. 13.7), and he accepts 
the existence of Christian martyrs (such as the Maccabees, executed OT prophets, John 
the Baptist, the Holy Innocents) even before Christ's death and resurrection. The liturgical 
celebration of the Maccabees seems to have been well established in Augustine’s Africa. 
Augustine explicates that despite the fact that the passio of the Maccabees took place 
before Christ's incarnation and passion, they are nevertheless to be considered as 
Christian martyrs. First of all, even before his own death, Christ already gathered his 
people (serm. 300.1). Hence, the Maccabees were Christian; moreover, they were mar- 
tyrs, because they suffered for the sake of the Law of Moses, as the later martyrs would 
die in the name of Christ (serm. 300.2). More specifically, the Maccabees died for the 
name of Christ veiled in the Mosaic Law, as the later martyrs died for Christ's revealed 
name in the Gospel. Christ helped and crowned both groups of martyrs (serm. 300.5). 
Hence, it is not only fitting that the Maccabees are venerated, they should also be imi- 
tated in their love for the truth for which they were willing to die (serm. 300.6). The holy 
spectacle offered by the passio of the seven Maccabees purifies the heart—contrary to 
the lusts of the theatres that defile the eyes (serm. 301.7). Additionally, the Maccabees’ 
mother serves as a prime example of patience and virtue (serm. 300.6). Willing to sacrifice 
her children for God, she is an image ofthe future Church (serm. 301.7). 

The story of the life and death by stoning of Stephen, deacon in the church of 
Jerusalem (Acts 6—7), is clearly patterned on that of Jesus, and on this basis his exemplum 
was perceived to be worthy of imitation by other Christians. The early reception of this 
story was rather fragmentary and haphazard. Tertullian and Cyprian both refer once to 
him as an example of endurance in suffering (Tertullian, pat. 14.1; Cyprian, pat. 16), but 
Cyprian omits him in To Fortunatus, nor does Origen's Exhortation mention him. The 
liturgical reception of Stephen is unclear and shadowy at best. Yet, in the middle of the 
fourth century a liturgical feast for Stephen ‘the first martyr’ (protomartyr) is included in 
the Martyrologium Syriacum on his traditional feast-day of 26 December. In the final 
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decades of the fourth century several homilies by Gregory of Nyssa and Asterius of 
Amasea confirm the central place of this liturgical feast on the day after Christmas and 
its constitutive place in the post-Nativity block of feasts commemorating Stephen, 
James, John, Peter, and Paul (Bovon 2003; Mendez 2014). A most forceful illustration of 
how Stephen functioned as an imitator of Christ and as an example for the audience is 
offered in the brilliantly construed prologue of Gregory of Nyssa’s First Homily on 
Stephen the Protomartyr, in which Christ and Stephen are juxtaposed six times in two 
clauses in the Greek text edited by Otto Lendle. Moreover, each clause of each pair has at 
least one keyword in common, which creates an echoing effect: 


Yesterday the Master of Everything entertained us hospitably, today the Master's 
imitator is doing the same. How the former and how the latter? The former by 
putting on humanity because of us, the latter by putting off humanity because of 
him; the former by entering the cave of life because of us, the latter by leaving the 
cave because of him; the former by being wrapped up in swaddling clothes because 
of us, the latter by being lapidated because of him; the former by annihilating death, 
the latter by trampling upon the allayed death. 

(Steph. I; Heil, Cavarnos, and Lendle 199075, ll. 6-13; translation ours) 


This elaborated, symmetrical construction presents the Protomartyr, the main char- 
acter ofthe homily, as ‘the imitator of the Master’ (muntis Tob ðeorórov). For, far more 
than as a biblical character, Stephen is presented to the audience as an imitator of Christ 
and it is precisely in this feature that he should become a source of inspiration and a 
model to follow. Moreover, the repetition of the ‘him/us’ opposition stylistically under- 
lines the soteriological theologoumenon that Christ's life and death effected salvation, 
whereas Stephens life and death occurred in imitation of Christ. In this way, the antith- 
esis sets the tone of the homily and directs the way Gregory wishes his audience to 
perceive Stephen: not as a biblical character, but as a laudable imitator of Christ 
(Leemans 2010). 

This idea is also present in Gregory's Second Homily on Stephen and in Asterius of 
Amaseas Homily on Stephen. But these are all still somehow isolated, sparse testimonies 
to the cult of the Protomartyr. The cult of Stephen received a new impetus when his 
remains were discovered near Jerusalem in 415 and quickly spread over the empire. 
Many local cults emerged as well as a rich hagiographical dossier consisting of texts in 
Latin, Greek, and many oriental languages (Bovon 2003). 

In the Latin West Augustine of Hippo became the champion of the cult of the 
Protomartyr. After the discovery ofthe remains of Stephen in Jerusalem, through medi- 
ation of his Spanish friend Orosius, Augustine received relics of the first Christian martyr 
for his church in Hippo Regius, for whose honour he raised a memoria in 424 (serm. 318.1; 
also Dupont 2006). The bishop of Hippo preached frequently on 26 December, the day of 
the death of Stephen, celebrated as his heavenly dies natalis, the anniversary of his 
coronation (serm. 314.1). Frequently, Augustine alludes to the well-known topos of the 
meaning of Stephen's own first name, Stephanos, in Greek, namely the crown of leaves 
granted to the winners of the ancient games, which he agonistically explains as the 
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crown granted to Stephen through his martyrdom (serm. 314.1—2; 315.1, 6, 7, 9; 316.1-2, 5; 
317.1, 5; 318.2-3; 319.6; 324).° Identical to sermons dedicated to other martyrs, Augustine 
gives the veneration of Stephen a Christological orientation: Stephen should be honoured 
and loved— not for his own sake—but for Christ's. Christ gave him the strength to become 
a martyr, he was a witness of Christ (serm. 316.1; 318.1-3; 319.1). Unique in Augustine's 
dealing with Stephen, however, is that he sees a striking similarity between Christ's and 
Stephens passion (serm. 319.4). Christ commended his spirit to the Father on the cross 
(Luke 23.46), and Stephen commended his spirit to Christ during the stoning (Acts 7.59). 
Christ asked the Father for forgiveness for his murderers on the cross (Luke 23.34); like- 
wise Stephen asked for forgiveness for his murderers during the stoning (Acts 7.60) 
(serm. 319.5; cf. serm. 314.2; 316.3; 317.6). The key difference between the two is that Jesus 
remained silent during his questioning (fulfilling Isa 53.7), whereas Stephen did not, in 
obedience to Jesus command to proclaim truth (Matt 10.27) (serm. 315.3). 

This leads Augustine to a very particular appreciation of Stephens martyrdom. 
Stephen, like all the martyrs, is a model because he fought the temptation to sin. Martyrs 
do this, even under threat of death, like Susanna and Joseph in the OT. They differ from 
Adam and Eve, whom God threatened with death so they would not sin. The martyrs are 
victorious because by dying to avoid sin, they vanquished the death which was Adam 
and Eves punishment (serm. 318.2). Augustine further argues that Stephen followed the 
example of Christ (serm. 315.8—10; 317.3-6; 382.5), but the core of this imitatio Christi is 
not to be found in their common tragic and bloody death, but rather in their love for 
their enemies. If Christians despair that it is for humans too difficult to forgive their 
enemies, that it is too difficult to follow Christ's divine example, Augustine answers: 
Attende Stephanum conseruum tuum. Stephen, as a conservus/fellow-servant, was not 
God, as Christ, but human, thus illustrating for Augustine’s audience that Christians are 
capable of forgiving their enemies (serm. 317.3-4; 382.3; cf. serm. 317.3). This rich multifa- 
ceted portrayal as developed by Augustine would then find its way into the bloodstream 
of Western Christianity through the inclusion of many of his homilies on Stephen in 
florilegia and lectionaria, such as the Lectionarium of Piacenza. 


PSALM 115.6 AS EXAMPLE 
OF A BIBLICAL CHORUS 


Some biblical passages do not occur very often in patristic literature but are, as it were, 
‘handmade’ to support a martyrdom discourse. They are more like ‘back-up vocals’ or 
choirs. They invite multiple interpretations, are flexible in application, and, therefore, occur 
very frequently, yet often unexpectedly. But they are of equally great importance for 


? Augustine often uses agonistic imagery: Stephen is an athlete (serm. 315.5) involved in an agon 
(serm. 315.10) and certamen (serm. 314.1; 317.5) in a stadium with a palma as reward (serm. 318.3), a miles 
(serm. 314.1; 317.5) who battles in a praelium (serm. 314.2). The result of that battle was a victory and a 
triumph for Stephen (serm. 318.2; 319.2; 319.6). 
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understanding the martyrdom discourse as are the more foundational biblical passages 
noted above. A prime example of such a passage is Psalm 115.6: ‘Precious in the eyes of 
the Lord is the death of his saints: It functions in several martyrdom-related contexts. 

The first context is that of the martyr cult and the hagio-biographical literature com- 
posed by Gregory of Nyssa. In his Homily in Praise of Theodore the Recruit Gregory 
discusses the post-mortal fate of the martyr. His body is the object of veneration and his 
soul abides in a blessed place where it is awaiting the apokatastasis (Heil, Cavanros, 
and Lendle 1990:62-4). Psalm 115.6 is quoted in confirmation of this blessed state of 
Theodore’s body and soul (Heil, Cavarnos, and Lendle 1990:64). In Gregory’s funeral 
orations On Flacilla and On Meletius, Psalm 115.6 is used as consolation: because the 
beloved, now deceased, has lived an exemplary Christian life, she or he will certainly also 
share in a blessed post-mortal state after death (Heil et al. 1992:455, ll. 2-5; 482, ll. 18-19). 
Similarly, Basil of Caesarea points out in his Homily on Psalm 115 that God's commitment 
expressed in Psalm 115.6 is enough to show that death must be seen as a transition to a 
better life (hom. in Ps. 115.4; PG 30.112A). 

Psalm 115.6 also functions within the discussions about the sense and usefulness of 
martyrs and the martyr cult. In Against Celsus Origen reacts to his opponents assertion 
that the martyrs’ refusal to sacrifice to pagan idols and therefore undergo suffering and 
death is in vain. ‘It is with good reason; he writes, ‘that we have regarded it as a matter 
dear to God if one is crucified for virtue, and is tortured for piety, and dies for holiness. 
Precious before the Lord is the death of his holy ones (Cels. 8.54). In a similar vein Gregory 
of Nyssas epigone Asterius, bishop of Amasea (Pontus) in the late fourth century, uses 
Psalm 115.6 to highlight the attraction and wide distribution of the cultic locations for 
the veneration ofthe martyr Phocas, hailing from nearby Sinope, but being venerated in 
many places in the Mediterranean region (hom. 9; Datema 1970:123). The Apostolic 
Constitutions, a text from the late fourth century, also discusses the person ofthe martyr, 
the meaning of martyrdom, and the role of martyr festivals. The author sings the praise 
of the martyrs as blameless, tireless in their pursuit of virtue, and never giving in to evil. 
God blessed them and until this very day they are venerated by holy men and women. 
Quotations from Psalm 115.6, Proverbs 10.7, and Isaiah 571 support this eulogy of the 
martyrs (const. app. 5.8.2). At the end of Book VI the author exhorts his readers not to 
attach too much value to the criticism of the martyr cult by its opponents. With refer- 
ence to Psalm 115.6 he encourages them to go on venerating and paying the normal and 
due honour to the martyrs (const. app. 5.30.2-3). A passage at the end of Asterius’ ser- 
mon On the Holy Martyrs confirms that by the late fourth century the martyr cult had 
become a bone of contention between different Christian factions, and that Psalm 115.6 
was an argument in favour of it. We read that in Amasea there were heretics who rejected 
the martyr cult and considered their graves not as cultic places but just as polluted mass- 
graves. Apparently they were, says Asterius, unaware of the divinely inspired scriptural 
verse from Psalm 115.6 (though, as Christians, they should have recognized it!) (hom. 
10.18.5; Datema 1970:146). 

In his Exhortation to Martyrdom, when commenting on Matthew 26.39b (“My Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me’), Origen argues with reference to Psalm 115.6 
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that martyrdom in imitation of the one Jesus suffered is something worthy to pursue 
(Origen, mart. 29). The same thought is expressed in some commentaries on the Psalms, 
as we have already seen in the above-mentioned comment on Psalm 115.6 by Basil of 
Caesarea. Just like Basil, other authors also relate this verse to martyrdom. Eusebius of 
Caesarea does so twice (Ps., PG 23.812C, 1360D). In the Commentary on the Psalms 
ascribed to Athanasius, a conditional aspect is introduced. The death of his holy ones is 
indeed precious in the Lord's eyes on condition that they have shaped their lives and 
death as a radical imitatio Christi, which may be understood as a reference to martyr- 
dom as well as other forms of radical Christian life (exp. Ps., PG 27.473C). Didymus the 
Blind proffers a similar line of thought in his comment on Psalm 33.22a (‘a sinner's death 
is bad"). Didymus quotes Psalm 115.6 in juxtaposition to Psalm 33.22a: while the death of 
sinners is bad, the death of those who have lived with Christ is good. Those who have 
associated themselves with his life and death will also share in his resurrection. When 
they die the same good death as Christ, they may count on also receiving the same resur- 
rection (Ps. 203.17). 


MATTHEW 10.23 
AND KAIROLOGICAL MARTYRDOM 


From the above, one may have the impression that this martyr discourse and the large 
corpus of writings connected to it reflect a high amount of enthusiasm for martyrdom as 
an ideal that was to be sought and pursued at all costs. This is certainly true post factum: 
somebody who had suffered and died as a martyr was invariably held in high esteem; the 
same holds for the 'confessors, those who had suffered because of their faith, carried the 
marks of their tortures, but survived. Yet this does not mean that a priori, at the moment 
when fleeing for persecution was still an option, one had deliberately to choose the road 
to martyrdom. This was far from self-evident and in general it is fair to say that a more 
moderate, 'kairological attitude towards martyrdom prevailed. The tension between 
voluntary and kairological martyrdom is a recurrent point in the theological debate 
about martyrdom. A voluntary martyr is a Christian who deliberately and unnecessarily 
provoked persecution and thus sought a death which he might have avoided without any 
sacrifice of Christian principle (Ste Croix 2008:153). Besides these truly zealous martyrs 
suffering from Martyriumsenthusiasmus, there also were quasi-voluntary martyrs, such 
as those who refused military service, openly refused to sacrifice, or deliberately attracted 
the attention of the authorities to themselves. It seems that not too many Christians 
actually died as voluntary martyrs (see Ste Croix 2008; Butterweck 1995). Kairological 
martyrdom is the opposite; martyrdom is not to be sought but is not to be fled either, on 
condition that it presents itself at the right time, the kairos. As long as this kairos has not 
come and martyrdom has become inevitable, it is lawful to flee persecution. This position 
in one form or another was usually that ofthe church authorities. It was often buttressed 
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with reference to Matthew 10.23, in which Jesus says: "If they persecute you in one city, flee 
to another: This more moderate approach would become the majority position in the early 
Church, but certainly during the first centuries this issue did not pass without debate. 

On the narrative level this debate is clearly present in the Martyrdom of Polycarp. The 
opening chapters ofthis passio describe the atrocities taking place on occasion ofa local 
pogrom in Smyrna, where Polycarp was bishop. Christians are thrown before the beasts 
in the arena and we are told a certain Germanicus fought bravely. The mass then is crying 
for their bishop Polycarp. At that point, the narrator introduces a new character: 


There was a Phrygian named Quintus who had only recently come from Phrygia, 
and when he saw the wild animals he turned cowardly. Now he was the one who had 
given himself up and had forced some others to give themselves up voluntarily. With 
him the governor used many arguments and persuaded him to swear by the gods 
and offer sacrifice. This is the reason, brothers, that we do not approve of those who 
come forward of themselves; this is not the teaching of the Gospel 

(M. Polyc. 4; trans. Musurillo 1972:4-5). 


The ‘teaching of the Gospel’ refers to Matthew 10.23 and the narrator has Polycarp 
immediately give the correct example of a kairological approach to martyrdom. For 
indeed, when Polycarp hears about the atrocities in the city, he wants to remain there 
and to lend his support to his flock. But ultimately he gives in to the urgent requests of 
some of his friends to flee to an estate at the outskirts of the city. There he remains for 
some weeks, praying and fasting. Then he receives a vision, informing him that those 
hunting him down are near. Yet even then he flees to another estate. Only when some of 
the servants at that estate betray him do his persecutors manage to capture him. The 
narrator makes it abundantly clear to his readers that voluntary martyrdom is to be 
avoided and that, even when the kairos seems near, it still is not necessary to be too hasty. 
The theologians of the early Church explicitly reflected on kairological martyrdom. 
In the early third century, Clement of Alexandria offers a good example. For him, martyr- 
dom is not a shortcut to heaven. In the Christian's process of spiritual growth, martyrdom 
has its place as just one step, albeit the last one, on the road to perfection. This final step, 
however, cannot be separated from the life somebody led before. When a Christian did 
not grow in his or her daily life towards this perfection, he or she could not compensate 
for this by sacrificing his or her self in an act of voluntary martyrdom. ‘Martyrdom...was 
a culminating act, the rare climax of a life already directed solely by love towards God’ 
(Frend 1965:355). Only on this condition, and when the right circumstances presented 
themselves and the unavoidable kairos had come, was martyrdom the legitimate choice. 
Voluntary martyrdom was to be rejected for two reasons: the Lord’s command in 
Matthew 10.23 and the necessity not to become a cause of evil. When giving oneself up 
for a martyr’s death, one caused one’s own death and, on top of that, one made the one 
who executes the sentence a sinner against God (Clement of Alexandria, str. 4.10.76—7). 
Following Clement, many church leaders and authors (no doubt partly because they fled 
persecution themselves) defended as lawful the fleeing from persecution. Interestingly, 
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there seems to have been some sort of an Alexandrian 'tradition' that defended fleeing 
from persecution (Leemans 2003). Somewhat surprisingly, Origen also defends this 
interpretation. The vigorous defender of martyrdom of the Exhortation in some other 
passages of his writings brings forward a more nuanced stance. The following elements 
are brought to the fore: the Lord's command in Matthew 10.23, but also his own example 
and that of other biblical characters; the fact that one should not underestimate this 
terrible ordeal that one should not take all too lightly upon oneself; the fact that by taking 
flight one preserves the persecutor from committing a graver sin; and the fact that it is 
much more advisable to await the moment determined by divine providence than to 
determine it oneself and rush to martyrdom (cf. Jo. 28.23; comm. in Mt. 10.23, 16.1; 
Cels. 1.65). Bishop Dionysius of Alexandria defended his own flight from persecution in 
his Letter to Germanus. Similar to Origen, he underlines the importance of the role of 
divine providence and of obedience to the divine economy (letter extant in Eusebius, 
h.e. 6.40). Peter of Alexandria, who himself had fled during the Diocletianic persecution, 
in canon 9 of his Canonical Letter brings forward the same arguments, though with 
strong biblical overtones. In addition to Matthew 10.16-23, he also refers to the exempla 
of Stephen, James, Peter, and Paul who all at one time evaded persecution (ep. can., PG 
18.484—5). The tradition is brought to a close in Athanasius of Alexandrias Apology for 
his Flight, in which all the above-mentioned elements are brought together and in which 
the most extensive list of biblical exempla is included (next to arguments of historical 
and polemical nature) (Pettersen 1984; Butterweck 1995:73-85; Leemans 2003:901-10). 

Also elsewhere, in other regions of the empire, reflections on flight from persecution 
and kairological views on martyrdom were developed in a variety of writings and dis- 
courses. Along with the other themes we have addressed in this chapter, this form of 
imitatio Christi was also brought to a contextualized synthesis by Augustine of Hippo. 
To him we now turn. 


DIFFERING BIBLICAL APPROACHES 
TO MARTYRDOM IN AUGUSTINE 
AND THE DONATISTS 


The veneration of martyrs ‘was one of the most deeply ingrained characteristics of 
African Christianity’ (Burns and Jensen 2014:519). Many martyr narratives (passiones, 
acta) were produced in this region, beginning with the Acta of the martyrs of Scilli 
(around 180), as well as, for instance, the famous Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas. In 
these primary sources, and in later North African martyr theologies, Scripture played a 
pivotal role in reflections about the true significance of martyrdom. 

In 1990 Maureen Tilley published a paradigmatic analysis of the use of the Bible in 
two North African martyr stories (Tilley 1990), foreshadowing the variant positions of 
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Augustine and the Donatists that we will further elaborate below. Martyr stories are not 
only meant as memorials of the courage of the martyrs, but are also intended ‘to achieve 
some control over the behavior and beliefs of readers by assigning value to community 
standards. In particular, Tilley argues, the way in which biblical quotations were used is 
indicative for ‘specific problems facing the communities that produced the martyr sto- 
ries’ (Tilley 1990:384). She notices three levels of scriptural references in the Passions of 
Sts. Montanus and Lucius (Carthage, late 250s, Valerianic persecution): (1) the sketching 
of the (historical) conflict with the (outside) world that would result in certain glory/ 
victory (Ps 118.105; Prov 21.1; Eccl 1.7; Matt 28.20; 1 Cor 15.55-7); (2) the conferring of 
authority on the martyrs as role models by explicitly linking them to Christ (Matt 28.20; 
Rom 8.17; Rev 20.4); and (3) the reinforcing of the message of the martyrs, namely the 
endurance (Ps 50.15; Luke 23.42; 2 Cor 6.9; 1 Tim 2.4) and unity of the community by 
reconciliation with the penitent lapsi (Matt 5.9; 7.7; 18.19; 1 John 2.4-7; Col 3.14; 2 Tim 
2.12; Rom 8.17). The fact that most ofthe quotations are provided to support the message 
of the martyrs, and the majority of these are dedicated to preserve the concord of the 
community by readmitting lapsi, clearly indicates the latter issue was the most urgent 
problem of the Carthaginian Church at that moment. The second martyr story investi- 
gated by Tilley was the Acts of the Abitinian Martyrs (Donatist version of Acta Martyrum 
Saturni Presbyteri, Felicis, Dativi, Ampelii et Aliorum, dating to 303-4, Diocletianic per- 
secution), which forms a stark contrast with the previous Passio. Again we find the Bible 
quoted according to three functions. First, different from the Passio, the conflict now 
depicted is an anti-historical, eschatological combat (Acts 5.38-9; Eph 6.14; 1 Cor 15.52 
and several passages from Revelation). Second, the endorsement of the martyrs is here 
not based on their proximity to Christ, but on the OT ‘black-or-white’ distinction between 
fidelity and idolatry. Like the heroic Eleazar (2 Macc 6.23), or the seven Maccabean 
brothers (2 Macc 7), or the solemn and ritually pure assembly of Israel during liturgy 
(the collecta: 2 Chr 7.9; Deut 16.8; Lev 23.36), the martyrs remained faithful at all costs. 
Third, identical with the previous Passio, the majority of the biblical quotations in the 
Acta express the message of the martyrs, but with a completely opposite content and 
objective: condemnation of all sinners, division, and separation (2 Cor 6.13-18; Rev 
22.18—19). Thus, the Passio and the Acta show the lines ofthe future debate: reconciliation 
or excommunication. Following the same lines, they also illustrate how in North Africa 
two very different martyr theologies (and intertwined ecclesiologies) emerged, and how 
the Bible was used to serve the distinct objectives of both. 

We find around 1,600 references to the notion of martyrdom in Augustines literary cor- 
pus, mainly in his preaching. Martyrs/martyrdom clearly mean testes/testimonia according 
to Augustine (e.g. Serm. 299F.1), and this on two levels, namely Christological and ethical 
(see den Boeft 1989; Pellegrino 1982; Saxer 1980; von Campenhausen 1936:101-6; van 
Bavel 1995). Scriptural references substantiate both aspects.* Christ plays the central 


^ Frequently quoted Bible passages in this perspective are: Song 8.6; Matt 10.39; 13.31; John 10.11; 
12.24—5; 15.13; 1 Cor 13.3; 1 Pet 2.21; 1 John 3.16. 
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role—the first level. Martyrs followed in the footsteps of Christ, as 1 Peter 2.21exhorts 
(tract. eu. Io. 80.1; 105.4). Similar to him, as mustard seeds or as grain, they died in order 
to bear fruit (Matt 13.31; John 12.24) (Psal. 68.11; serm. 335E). Like Christ, martyrs gave up 
their lives for their fellow Christians (John 15.13; 1 John 3.16) (Psal. 51.9; 102.3; 141.11; serm. 
392.2; tract. eu. Io. 47.11). Moreimportantly, martyrs do not only follow Christ's example, 
for it is Christ who gives them the strength to undergo their tortures. It is Christ who 
speaks in them the words of Matthew 10.20 and John 16.4 (serm. 128.3; 313.3; Psal. 
103.4.4.14; 118.13.2; 118.15.3; 141.5; tract. eu. Io. 94.2). Here the first level is interwoven with 
the second, ethical level: by imitating Christ, therefore, the martyrs offer Christians of 
all times a model of a virtuous ethical life (serm. 4.37; 325.2). In this way, they embody 
the virtues of hope, love, faith, and conscience praised in 1 Timothy 1.5 and 1 Corinthians 
13.13 (Faust. 19.12; Psal. 67.36). As Psalm 120.7 reads, they are always directed to the Lord, 
whatever they do (Psal. 36.2.3; 40.2; 118.32.5; 120.13). They exemplify the biblical virtue of 
self-denial, e.g. expressed in Matthew 10.39 and John 12.25 (serm. 313C; 326.1; 331.1). 
Precisely because of his plea of an ethical imitatio martyris, Augustine takes care not to 
put them on a pedestal. Portraying them as tangible persons, close to his flock, he intends 
to stress that it is not impossible or unfeasible to imitate their virtues. 

Inspired by 1 John 3.16 and John 15.13 Augustine describes martyrs as (exemplary) 
members of the body of the Church, who spilled their blood for the sake of the Church 
(Psal. 51.9; 67.36), with Christ as their head and leader (serm. 316.2; 335G, 335H.1; tract. 
eu. Io. 43.12). Augustine developed his martyr ecclesiology and his specific kairological 
definition of martyrdom in contradistinction to the Donatists. Donatism, the majority 
Church in North Africa at the start of Augustine’s episcopacy, found its origin in the 
rejection of the lapsi during the period of persecutions. They considered literal martyr- 
dom as the hallmark of true Christianity, which resulted in an elitist and rigorist ecclesial 
model, as well as a self-appropriation of martyrdom—two features of Donatism severely 
condemned by Augustine. 

First, the Donatists held to an elitarian Church model: the Church consists only of 
sinless members, and all sinners should be immediately excluded. They used biblical 
images to advocate their claim. They considered the Church to be ‘a closed garden, a sealed 
fountain. The Donatists combined these images, found by Cyprian in Song of Songs 
4.12-13 (16a) and 6.8, with Ephesians 5.27 to emphasize the Church as a closed and 
sinless community (Cyprian, ep. 69.2.2; 74.2; Augustine, bapt. 4.27.38). Similarly, they 
observed that Noahs ark only housed eight persons. The Church should thus be limited 
to a small group of righteous people, for which reason all sinners should be excommuni- 
cated. Augustine argues that their exegesis is faulty, and stresses that the earthly Church 
is a not a restricted and exclusive group, but on the contrary a large and inclusive com- 
munity, a corpus mixtum, containing saints and sinners. Respectively, he notices that the 
garden mentioned in Song of Songs 2.2 contained both lilies and thorns (Augustine, 
bapt. 5.27.38; see also Henry 1996), and that there were also ‘stinking’ animals on board of 
Noah’s ark (ep. ad cath. 5.9; cf. also Tertullian, idol. 24). In the end, distinguishing sinners 
from non-sinners is God's prerogative, and will take place in the afterlife. Here on 
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earth, the only responsibility Christians have is to tolerate sinners and pray for their 
forgiveness. As exemplified above by the Acts of Abitinian Martyrs, the Bible is referred 
to in the Donatist martyr narratives to underline the enduring quest of martyrs to 
remain pure, to refuse any form of accommodation or collaboration, underpinning 
the strict and restrictive church model propagated by the Donatists. For that reason, the 
Maccabean martyrs are important examples for Donatists too (see e.g. the Acts of the 
Abitinian Martyrs 19-21; Augustine, c. litt. Petil. 2.92-202). And they too selected cit- 
ations to support the aspiration of the martyrs to remain pure, for instance John 15.16-20 
in the Sermon on the Passion of Sts. Donatus and Advocatus 7, attributed to Donatus (for 
whom Donatism is named) (see also Frend 1952; Tilley 1996 and 19972). Augustine replies 
that martyrs are fundamentally driven by their love for ecclesial unity, and repudiates 
the Donatists’ exclusivistic exegesis of Song of Songs 1.6-7, which they used to claim that 
North Africa was the sole locus of the true Church (see Dupont and Dalvit 2014). 

Second, when Donatism was outlawed by imperial degree (at the instigation of 
Augustine and his ‘Catholic’ confreres), they viewed their persecution as martyrdom, 
and proclaimed their community, based on Matthew 5.10 (‘Blessed are those who are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaver’), to be the true 
Church of martyrs? Moreover, they sometimes purposefully sought martyrdom for 
themselves. Here Augustine introduced his famous distinction between cause and 
punishment: only the correct causa and not the actual poena constitutes authentic mar- 
tyrdom (ep. 185; serm. 275.1; 327.2; Psal. 34.2.1; 68.1.9; Cresc. 3.47.51; ep. 89.2). He refers to the 
difference between Hagar and David, the thieves crucified with Christ, and Christ him- 
self: the first were persecuted righteously, the second was not (ep. 185.9). As1 Corinthians 
13.3 stipulates, true martyrs are driven by caritas (Psal. 118.21.8; 118.30.7), quite different 
from many Donatists, whose motivation according to Augustine was to break ecclesial 
unity (serm. 89.2; 108.14; 204.4; 325.2; epp. 88.8; 89.2; 93.6; 105.5; 185.9; Gaud. 1.6.22). For 
the latter crime, which was not the proper causa to acquire the title of martyr, such 
Donatists deserved their punishment (poena). 

Augustine moulded the theme of martyrdom into a doctrinal identity marker, 
especially against his two most important adversaries, the Donatists and the Pelagians 
(see Dupont 2010 and 2012). He rejected the Donatist appropriation of the martyrs, and 
by distinguishing causa from poena, he likewise rejected the classical ideal of a noble 
death/suicide (ciu. 1, passim), which was accepted by contemporaries such as Ambrose 
and Jerome. The martyrs timor mortis, for which they needed divine grace to overcome 
(serm. 299.8), is used by Augustine as an anti-Pelagian argument for the existence of 


° During times of peace, when there were no persecutions, an alternative form of Donatist self-identity 
was that of the Hebrew collecta (the worshipping, ritually clean assembly of Israel: Lev 23.36; Deut 16.8; 2 
Chr 7.9; Neh 8.18; Exod 12.3; 16.10), which evidently also expressed an exclusivist ecclesiology. Tilley 
(1997b) suggests that Donatists appealed to the assembly of the people of Israel in a more 'positive' man- 
ner for the sake of promoting their self-identity (vis-à-vis their adversaries depicted as the 'enemies of 
faithful Israel"), as opposed to the Catholic position which saw in Israel a counter-type against which the 
Christian community should define itself (negatively referring to the "sins of Israel; and in a superses- 
sionist way stating that the Church replaces Israel). 
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original sin: the penalty for this sin was death, which caused fear, and so by overcoming 
this fear of death, through the help of Christ, the martyrs fulfilled the definition of 
faith in Hebrews 11 (ciu. 13.4). Even more innovative, however, was Augustines ‘pastoral 
instrumentalization' of the martyr. This move is illustrated par excellence in his more 
than 100 sermons delivered on the feast-days of martyrs (see Lapointe 1972:73-6; 
Margoni-Kógler 2010:143-70), in which he relentlessly explains to his flock the ‘cor- 
rect' understanding of martyrs, namely as Christological and ethical signposts. The 
cult of martyrs may never replace Christ. Martyrs themselves always refer to Christ, 
hence venerating martyrs is essentially worshipping Christ. Despite factual martyr- 
dom belonging to the past, martyrs still offer an example to follow—according to the 
pastor of Hippo. Venerating martyrs leads to imitating their virtues. Augustine did 
not ask for literal or bloody copies of the original martyrs, but he invites his flock to 
embody the virtues that led to their death, and thus to internalize their attempt to live 
in an authentic Christian way. The idea that martyrdom is not about the suffering, 
pain, and punishment (poena), but the disposition of love and a life directed towards 
God, is part of Augustine’s enduring legacy that to this day still plays a part in the 
Christian theological tradition. 
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CHAPTER 28 


SCRIPTURE IN 
THE TRINITARIAN 
CONTROVERSIES 


LEWIS AYRES 


THE Trinitarian controversies of the fourth century were exegetical. This statement is, 
however, easily open to misinterpretation. I do not, for example, intend to imply that 
the controversies were not also ‘philosophical. Rather, I mean that particular exeget- 
ical questions were central to the debates, even as those texts and debates had generated 
questions that Christians had long approached by adapting to their use non-Christian 
philosophical doctrines and modes of thinking. Indeed, the fourth-century debates 
were themselves dependent on modes of arguing philosophically about scriptural texts 
that Christians had been shaping since the early second century. 

During that century Christians came to treat the texts of the inherited Jewish 
Scriptures and the emerging Christian Scriptures as a unified textual resource. But even 
before they did so, we find Christians using the language of these scriptural resources 
to describe their faith and the world around them. In the same way that Christ himself 
and the earliest generation of Christians adapted the language of the Jewish Scriptures 
to describe their place in the world and its history, later generations of Christians 
continued to do so, now drawing also on established traditions of Christian speech. 
However, the second century also saw Christians using new methods of reading and of 
argument on their emergent unified Scripture. 

First, Christian writers adapted reading techniques from traditions of textual analysis 
developed by their non-Christian Greek forebears (in the disciplines known as grammar 
and rhetoric; see Irvine 1994; Eden 1997; Pfeiffer 1968). Some of these are already used 
within the texts that would come to form part of the New Testament, and some closely 
parallel reading techniques developed in pre-Christian Jewish contexts. But, in the late 
second and early third centuries—with such figures as Irenaeus of Lyons, Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, and Origen—we see a new intensity in Christian usage of these 
texts and we see them applied to both ‘Old’ and ‘New’ Testament texts together (see 
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Ayres 2015). Thus when examining the texts of the emerging New Testament canon, 
Christians now closely parsed sentences, explored the grammar of their Scriptures, com- 
mented on etymology and figures of speech, and offered arguments about the common 
styles of speech found in individual authors and across the scriptural canon as a whole. 
These techniques remained the staple of Christian writers throughout the early Christian 
centuries and beyond (for more advanced studies of these techniques I recommend three 
books: Meijering 1987; Mansfeld 1994; and Niinlist 2009; for a foundational study of these 
techniques as used by Origen, see Neuscháfer 1989). 

Second, Christian writers began to adopt with new intensity modes of argument 
developed in ancient philosophical contexts. Simply put, thinkers as diverse as Irenaeus 
and Clement of Alexandria argued that appropriate Christian thinking must interpret 
the temporal and spatial language used in some scriptural texts in the light of beliefs that 
the divine transcends those conditions. The same figures also assumed that the appro- 
priate tools for undertaking such analysis began with those taught by the grammarian 
and the teacher of rhetoric, but also included the more advanced methods of dialectical 
reasoning used in philosophical traditions. It is also important to note that these 
thinkers saw such assumptions about divine existence and about the path along which 
human reason should approach the divine as endorsed by Scripture and by the manner 
in which the Word reaches down to the world to draw us upward in contemplation. 
There is, perhaps obviously, a persistent tension between the vision of intellectual 
expertise that such theological reasoning endorses and Christians’ emphasis on spiritual 
authority, that is, on the power to interpret that is given by the Spirit. But this practice 
grounds the techniques of argument used by virtually all parties in the fourth-century 
controversies—although, of course, some were far more philosophically adept and 
learned than others. Similarly, the tension remains, addressed in a variety of ways. Even 
where thinkers decry the value of non-Christian learning, versions of these techniques 
and assumptions remain central. It is, then, within this cultural context that we may say 
that early Christian doctrinal disputes are exegetical. In what follows I hope to show 
how Scripture generates, limits, and interrupts Christian thought throughout the 
fourth-century controversies. I will explain these terms as we go. 

One final piece of ground-clearing is necessary before we turn to the actual exegesis 
of those involved in the fourth-century controversies. Why do I speak of ‘controversies’ in 
the plural? Most simply because the fourth century saw a series of different controversies 
that were in some ways interrelated, rather than one constant dispute in which the same 
question was clearly under dispute by clearly defined parties (see Ayres 2004; Barnes 1998). 


PROVERBS 8.22 


One ofthe most important lessons students of patristic exegesis can take away from the 
study of the fourth-century controversies is the sheer complexity of the manner in 
which exegetical arguments are made. While key verses or sections of verses were often 
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the subject of extended reflection, it is vital to understand how those scriptural verses 
were interpreted within complex and diverse networks of beliefs and networks of other 
scriptural texts. At the same time, Christians engaged key verses using those same 
complex tools of Greek and Roman literary-criticism that became the foundation of 
Christian interpretative culture in the late second century. The best way to show this in 
action will be to explore a few extended examples. The first of those is Proverbs 8.22. 
In the Septuagint translation of the Hebrew the text reads, "Ihe Lord created me the 
beginning of his ways for his works’ (xd pros &krtoév pe üpynv OOM aŭro eis Epya adTod). 
As we shall see, the surrounding context of this verse was also highly relevant. 

This verse was argued over and alluded to by many writers throughout the fourth 
century. One of the most extensive discussions is to be found in the second of Athanasius’ 
three Orations Against the Arians. The first two of these orations were composed around 
the year 340. Athanasius begins his treatment of Proverbs 8.22 by arguing that the cor- 
rect interpretation of the verse must occur within the context of the account of the Word 
or Son that he has so far developed. Thus Athanasius argues that he has already shown 
that the Word is neither ‘work nor ‘creature, and hence whatever Proverbs 8.22 means, it 
cannot be that the Word is a creature (Ar. 2.18). Athanasius thus begins not so much with 
this verse in isolation, but by demanding that the verse be interpreted within a broader 
context. We can see this wider context both by looking at the very beginning of the 
Orations and by looking at the first sections of Oration 2. 

In Oration 1, after first quoting and ridiculing some verses from Arius’ theological 
poem Thalia, Athanasius offers a summary of his faith concerning the Son that he tells 
us has been drawn from the Scriptures: 


He is the true and legitimate Son of the Father by nature, proper to his essence, 
Wisdom and Only-begotten; he is true and only Word of God, not a creature of 
work, but an offspring proper to the Father's essence. For he is the expression of the 
Fathers being, and light from light, and power and true image of the Father's 
essence...the Father being everlasting, his Word and his Wisdom must be everlasting 

(Ar. 1.9; trans. Atkinson 1968, modified) 


This statement includes at least one phrase that may have been taken from the Nicene 
creed (‘light from light’), but overall we should notice its reference to a range of scrip- 
tural terms and texts and the subtle interpretation that those texts receive. Son, Wisdom, 
Only-begotten, Word are all scriptural; Athanasius qualifies them with the addition of 
‘proper to, emphasizing that the Son is, for example, the Father's own natural Wisdom, 
proper to, belonging to him (on this terminology see Louth 1989). At the same time, 
Hebrews 1.35 presentation of the Son as the ‘expression ofthe Father's being (hypostasis)’ 
introduces the phrase ‘light from light’ and the terms ‘power’ and ‘image’ (both, of 
course, used elsewhere in Scripture) to emphasize that, if these titles and phrases seem 
to indicate that the Son is a lesser reality than that from which it came, we must remem- 
ber that it is the sort of image that fully expresses what it is to be Father, and indeed is 
proper to the Father. Thus Athanasius sets up a network of beliefs and titles as a frame 
within which we must read any scriptural material describing the Son’s status. 
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In the second place, Athanasius further frames his reading of Proverbs 8.22 within 
the flow of the orations more broadly. Oration 2 actually begins at a somewhat arbitrary 
point. At Oration 1.37 Athanasius had announced the project of refuting key texts used 
by his opponents. He treats Philippians 2.9-10, Psalm 45.7-8, and Hebrews 1.4, and 
begins Oration 2 with Hebrews 3.2 and Acts 2.36. But already, when he turns to Hebrews 
1.4 he also mentions Proverbs 8.22, showing the importance that this text will have for 
him. In each case, however, Athanasius returns to the language and themes articulated 
in the passage from the first oration we considered above. Athanasius certainly offers a 
detailed reading of each text, but he constantly frames that reading by reference to the 
basic principles and images of his initial constellation of texts and interpretations. Thus, 
at the beginning of Oration 2, Athanasius turns to Hebrews 3.2: “He [Jesus] was faithful 
to him who made him/appointed him (rorýoavrı adrov)? Athanasius links this verse 
with the longer string of controversial texts he has undertaken to treat. In each, Jesus 
appears to have been ‘made; but Athanasius tells us that whenever we ask ‘whether the 
Lord is a creature or work, it is proper to ask of them this first, whether he is Son and 
Word and Wisdom (Ar. 2.5; trans. Anatolios 2004). But when he says this, he of course 
presupposes that these titles are in turn read within the interpretative matrix he has been 
sketching since the beginning of the first oration. Athanasius eventually and more posi- 
tively argues that whenever the Son is said to be ‘created; the ‘creation’ of the incarnate 
Son through the sending of the Son in flesh is meant. In the case of Hebrews 3.2 his 
reading is not extensive or peculiarly detailed; only when we turn to the much longer 
exposition of Proverbs 8.22 will we see the sophistication with which he can combine the 
general framing of an exegesis with the use of complex reading techniques. 

But let us stay for a moment with this ‘framing: We can best relate Athanasius’ style of 
argument here to the use of the concept of the ‘rule of faith’ in the late second and early 
third centuries (at the time he wrote the Orations, the Nicene creed was not yet a universal 
standard of faith; the context for Athanasius’ use of a framing statement is likely to have 
been traditions that go back to the second century). Sometimes the ‘rule of fait’ or ‘rule 
of truth’ refers to a short statement of Christian belief that identifies key points of ref- 
erence (often in the form of a narrative), but sometimes it is used more vaguely to refer 
to the Christian community’s fundamental sense of the unity of old and new covenants 
(or even the fundamental sense of the moral life). In all these senses the rule is a way of 
broadly framing exegetical work, setting an overall context within which disputed texts 
can be explored. Exactly how the rule of faith applies to any particular verse often 
requires the Christian writer to build a persuasive case where easy answers are not 
obvious, and the rule itself—what is and is not intrinsic to it—is something also under 
negotiation at some points. This is perhaps the context within which we can best under- 
stand how Athanasius argues here; he identifies a set of fundamental points of reference 
specifically with reference to the Son or Word (rather than with reference to the whole of 
the Christian faith) and tries to show how they may serve as a frame for arguments about 
disputed texts and questions. These points of reference show the mark of Athanasius’ 
own developing thought, but seem mostly to have been inherited from his bishop 
Alexander of Alexandria and to represent a tradition of thought that long pre-existed 
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him. Within this frame he will then have to offer persuasive arguments for his particular 
reading, and, as we shall see, he does so by deploying an extensive armoury of literary- 
critical and dialectical tools. 

In this light, it perhaps becomes easier also to see that Athanasius actually opposes his 
own interpretative matrix to a different ‘Arian web of texts and interpretations— 
although he tries to show that their web is incoherent and impious, and refuses to rec- 
ognize its validity as another possible Christian theological tradition. Thus, Athanasius 
accuses his opponents of illogicality in their insistence that '[the Son] is a creature, but 
not as one ofthe creatures, but in so doing he opens for us a window onto the exegetical 
and doctrinal networks within which his opponents read this text (Ar. 2.19). Those 
opponents also read 'created' as having a range of meaning, and as interpreted within a 
world view within which God needs intermediary realities to interact with the creation 
and within which it makes sense to talk of degrees of divinity. And so we see one of the 
most important ways in which different parties in this dispute read Scripture similarly. 
Networks oftexts and interpretations developed within particular traditions of reflection 
and came into open conflict that could not be easily resolved. 

We can now look at how Athanasius argues within the frame he has set up. To present 
the Son as ‘created, but not as one of the creatures; is, he argues, only a logical fallacy 
because the statement a priori assumes that the Word can be compared to the other 
creatures, that the Word is among, even if distinguished from, them (Ar. 2.19-20). 
Athanasius presents his opponents' words as an example of the rhetorical form synkrisis 
(Ar. 2.20), an exercise in comparing two like realities in order to highlight the promin- 
ence of one. This presentation cleverly charges his opponents with using a form of 
expression that only applies between comparable realities. 

This aspect of Athanasius’ argument helps us to put into a wider context the distinc- 
tion between ‘begotten’ and ‘created’ mentioned frequently here and used in the Nicene 
creed. The distinction, which can hardly be said to be one clearly and consistently 
marked within Scripture, is drawn using scriptural texts, and is best understood as 
reflecting a far wider network of exegeses. Thus we have seen that Athanasius refuses 
any comparison on a continuum between the Son and created things. He continues by 
arguing that to present the Son as generated or made as if these two meant the same 
necessarily leads to the Son being placed on that continuum of the created. If the Son’s 
status as ‘begotten is parallel to ‘created, then he is being compared with other created 
things even if he has more power. This does not accord with the manner in which, at 1 
Esdras 4.36, ‘all the earth calls upon Truth, and heaven blesses her. This language best 
accords, Athanasius insists, with the statement that Father and Truth (that is, Son) are 
together uncreated and that to which the whole creation looks. 

The network of beliefs and exegeses to which ‘begotten not created’ points expands 
further as Athanasius points to another fundamental theme in his theology, the joint 
working of Father and Son. Athanasius frequently refers to John 1.3, arguing that if all 
things are created through the Word, then Father and Son work together and the Word 
cannot be one of the things made. But here he interweaves Proverbs 8. 29-30 (‘when he 
made strong the foundations of the earth, I was beside him, fitting together’) with 
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John 5.17: ‘As he himself says, “I was arranging beside him”; and “My Father works until 
now, and I work”. So the “until now” shows his eternal existence in the Father, as Word. 
For it belongs to the Word to work the works of the Father, and not to be external to him’ 
(Ar. 2.20; trans. Anatolios 2004). Interweaving these two verses creates an exegetical 
space that Athanasius fills with his vision of the eternal Word in the Father working the 
works of the Father, assisting as the Father's ‘own’ Word. The consequences of this vision 
for his opponents’ theology are then drawn out in the sentences that follow. Ifthe Father 
and Son create together, then the Son cannot be a creation of the Father without also 
being his own creation (Ar. 2.21)! 

Leaping forward to the second half of the oration, at Oration 2.44 Athanasius turns to 
the genre of Proverbs. The fact that the book contains ‘proverbs’ (7apoipiar) means that 
we must interpret them proverbially or parabolically (z7apountwdds), not by taking them 
simply at face value. Athanasius justifies himself by reference to Christ’s own claim at 
John 16.25 that he speaks in parables (once again the Greek word is maporuíar). The tac- 
tic Athanasius adopts follows the standard questions that an ancient literary critic knew 
to ask about the genre of a work or the character of a particular figure of speech being 
used by an author. Athanasius’ use of these traditions may be seen in two further com- 
ments. First, he tells us that over against reading the passage according to the ‘bare letter’ 
we must ‘enquire as to the person, and accommodate the meaning to it’ (Ar. 2.44). Again, 
this is a standard ancient literary-critical concern long adopted by Christians. Learning 
to ask who is speaking in a given text, or to whom a text refers, were basic techniques 
that Christians found constantly useful, especially with reference to the interpretation of 
the inherited Jewish Scriptures. 

Second, Athanasius attempts to show that his ultimate reading of Proverbs 8.22 is 
founded on a consistent pattern of scriptural reference. Thus, at Oration 2.53 we are told 
that any reference to the Son being ‘created; ‘formed, or ‘appointed’ is a reference not to 
his arche or essence, but to the renewal that came about through his gifts, to his becom- 
ing incarnate. This, he tells us, is the ethos of Scripture, the character of Scripture, the 
way in which Scripture presents itself. In using this term Athanasius draws on a long 
literary-critical way of identifying the character of a text that goes back at least as far 
as Aristotle. 

Expanding on this observation, Athanasius says that when Christ or the scriptural 
writers speak about his divinity, matters are stated ‘simply’ and ‘absolutely’; when he or 
they speak of his incarnate ‘becoming; they also indicate the cause or reason (aitia) for 
his so becoming. And thus, using this foundation, Athanasius reads two verses together: 


8.22: ‘the Lord created me as a beginning of his ways for his works. 
8.25: ‘But before all the hills, he begets me’ 


The first verse, with its explanatory clause explaining the reason ‘as a beginning...; refers 
to the Lord becoming incarnate as part of the divine economy of salvation. Verse 25, 
speaking directly and simply of the Lord, identifies his eternal begetting from the Father 
(Ar. 2.60). Athanasius presents the precise logic of this language as reflecting the overall 
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pattern of scriptural speech. The use of ‘but’ at the beginning of verse 25, for instance, is 
there to highlight the contrast between creating and begetting. 

There is not space here to explore in detail the full range of complex interweavings 
between Old and New Testament texts that Athanasius performs, nor the manner in 
which he draws out, through what remains of Oration 2, how he sees the Son's incarnate 
work as dependent on his status as the Father's own Word and Wisdom. To round out 
this account of Athanasius’ exegesis, however, it will be helpful to draw attention to the 
way in which he sketches an alternate reading of Proverbs 8.22 in the final paragraphs of 
the text. At Oration 2.76 Athanasius emphasizes that the economy of salvation was ‘pre- 
pared beforehand’ in the Word. He argues that '[Paul] provides an interpretation of the 
words of the Proverbs, “before the ages” (Prov 8.23) and “before the earth was made” 
(Prov 8.24) when he says to Timothy,”... who has saved us...according to his own 
design and grace, which he has given to us in Christ Jesus before the ages..." ' (Ar. 2.75). 
This means that Christ was destined to take on himself all the punishment destined 
for us, and that we were 'prefigured in him. So far, his reading conforms to the main 
interpretation he has developed. 

Then, at Oration 2.77, he changes tack. Some scholars have argued that what he now 
offers is a more mature reading tacked on at a later date. That seems implausible, not 
least because some years later Athanasius happily repeats in condensed form the main 
reading he has offered here. Luckily, I think we can see what Athanasius actually 
attempts. His new reading is a way of deepening and confirming his account of how we 
are saved in the Word, and an attempt to show how the text continues to be enigmatic 
or parabolic, offering yet more to the attentive reader. Thus, Athanasius announces: 
‘who, when he hears that the only-Begotten Son of God saying that he was created as “a 
beginning of the ways" would not enquire into the meaning and wonder how the 
only-begotten Son could become a beginning for many others? This indeed is an 
enigma (Ar. 2.77). He approaches this enigma by suggesting that in each of us there is a 
form or outline of Wisdom image, and through cultivation of that form within us we 
receive the true Creator- Wisdom (and she receives us), and thus we come to know her 
Father. Wisdom in herself cannot be called created, but may be called so on account of 
us, speaking as us. In this sense we can read ‘he created me for his works’ as a statement 
made by created beings containing the imprint of Wisdom, hymning the Father for giv- 
ing us the means of advancing toward the true uncreated Wisdom (Ar. 2.80). Indeed, 
the Father rejoices in the Son and the Son in the Father— Proverbs 8.30 tells us, ‘day by 
day, I rejoiced in his presence—and this eternally. Similarly, when we interpret 
Proverbs 8.31 (‘[the Father] delighted in the sons of people, having consummated the 
world’), we should recognize that the Father's delight is not somehow increased 
because his delight is eternal and perfect—the Father delights in the Son and in those 
made in and according to His image (Ar. 2.82). This reading is an artful use of ancient 
literary-critical techniques, refocusing our reading of the passage by offering us a dif- 
ferent account of who is speaking, locating the reading of this verse within the wider 
arc ofthe passage, and playing on the supposed qualities of that which has been identi- 
fied as parabolic. 
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That Athanasius closes with this exegesis reveals much about what he takes to be 
persuasive exegesis. For example, he does not simply offer his initial reading and then 
stick to it at all costs. Rather, he tries to show that, if the text is parabolic and enigmatic, 
there are new depths to be plumbed within it; he tries to present his reading as respect- 
ing the depths of Scripture better. Moreover, Athanasius also tries to show us that the 
more deeply and attentively we read the text, the more it accords with and draws us 
toward an appreciation of the whole of the divine economy. Thus, while he agrees that 
the verse concerns the status of the Word, he seeks to convince by showing how, prop- 
erly understood, his reading places the verse within a broader statement about the whole 
economy of salvation that he takes Scripture to reveal. Just as he sought to show through- 
out that his opponents’ reading contrasted with, rather than conformed to, a series of 
basic framing images of the Sons status, so now he also wants to show how his reading 
reflects and deepens our understanding ofthe basic structure ofthe divine economy. 


SCRIPTURE AS LIMIT 
AND INTERRUPTION 


The extended example I have offered so far should, I hope, provide a clear sense of the 
dense and rich manner in which the most contested texts were read during the fourth- 
century controversies. By no means were all exegetes able to offer accounts as complex 
as Athanasius, and yet his sophistication reveals something of the ideal. I have empha- 
sized two features that we find throughout this text, the use of complex networks or webs 
of texts and interpretations that function in a manner parallel to the rule of faith, and the 
central significance of ancient literary-critical techniques for reading. And, while it is 
simplistic to speak of one ‘ideal’ exegetical style in the fourth century—in different 
places and traditions different emphasis was found— Athanasius combination shows us 
all the elements that were thought to mark good exegesis. 

At the beginning of this chapter I suggested that we may see the text as generating, 
bounding, and interrupting Christian thought. Scripture generates because its images, 
narratives, phraseology, and figures of speech suggest paths of exploration and generate 
reflection in particular ways for one skilled in ancient literary-critical practice. At the 
same time, Scripture bounds because it generates this rather than that, and because in so 
doing it forbids the Christian reader from following roads that might otherwise have 
proved intellectually passable. This, of course, does not mean that there were not exten- 
sive debates and arguments about where those bounds were, and about the different 
positions that could be articulated within them. Modern writers have sometimes pre- 
sented the fourth-century arguments as essentially concerned with the ‘judgements 
of’ or the logic embedded in the text of Scripture, arguing that even if non-scriptural 
terms were introduced at certain key moments (most famously homoousios), the logic of 
scriptural argumentation is preserved (see e.g. Yeago 1994).While there is much that is 
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helpful in such an account, it does tend to give the impression that only one coherent 
account could be drawn from the text, rather than acknowledging the plurality of ways 
in which images and terminologies could generate thought. 

Of course, the text of Scripture generates and bounds in the context of a particular 
culture of reading. I have tried to show how fourth-century exegetes made use of certain 
ancient literary-critical techniques to generate readings of texts; the sort of options 
and experiments possible in reading stemmed in quite large part from the fact that those 
exegetes were deeply embedded in this culture rather than another. This observation 
should be placed alongside another. What fourth-century theologians think of as 
Scriptures literal sense is not the same as that which many modern historical-critical 
scholars identify. Understanding the ‘letter’ of the text certainly had some key points 
of reference to the history ‘behind’ the text. Thus ancient exegetes could use their 
knowledge of events in the past to provide explanatory comments on details that might 
otherwise be unclear, and identifying the plot or direction ofa text would often take the 
form of identifying the intentions of an author, or his characteristic modes of expression. 
At the same time, because they took the text of Scripture to be ordered and arranged for 
us by divine agency, early Christian exegetes read ‘according to the letter’ by following 
closely the details of the text before them, following the twists and turns of the letter, 
rather than placing primary interpretative weight on a reconstruction of the history 
‘behind’ the text. At the same time, while they certainly explored the plot of and figures 
of speech used within particular scriptural texts (or used by particular authors), they 
also read across the whole of Scripture as if it were one text. Thus the meaning ofa term 
according to the letter might be found by gathering uses of that term from Old and 
New Testament texts. 

So much for ‘generating’ and ‘bounding’ It is also helpful to think about Scripture as 
interrupting the path of Christian speculation. From an early date, Christian thinkers 
had adapted to their use notions of thinking and reasoning shaped within non- 
Christian philosophical traditions. Christian thinkers quickly took on the mantle of the 
philosopher and also took on the principle that the task of the Christian thinker was to 
think through, and in some ways beyond, the language that Scripture uses to speak of 
God. These adoptions helped to shape a basic notion of Christian speculative activity. 

While Scripture speaks of God as unchanging (e.g. Mal 3.6, Jas 1.17) and as spirit 
(John 4.24), it also speaks of God as emotional and as having hands and feet. Already in 
the second century it is clear that there are occasions on which Christian thinkers 
assume that we are bound to honour scriptural language even if it defeats our ability to 
understand. In such contexts Scripture is not only generating thought and limiting our 
ability to understand, it is also interrupting the path of philosophical speculation in the 
direction of humble acknowledgement of human incapacity to understand the divine. 
In the fourth century the manner in which Scripture defeats the intellect becomes an 
important and contested theme. 

An excellent example is provided by the distinction between ‘begotten’ and ‘made’ in 
the creed of Nicaea. At one level, this division is an exegetical one and captures some- 
thing that might fairly be drawn from the text of Scripture. But at another level, the 
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distinction is one imposed on Scripture as a result of a roughly century-long argument. 
Thus, even though 1 John 5.18 speaks of Christ as ‘he who was born of God’ almost as a 
title, Nicene usage invests a precision in the term that has as much to do with Christian 
debates since the second century, and especially since Origen, as it has with any particular 
constellation of scriptural usage. As we have seen, the search for a way of describing the 
Sons relationship to the Father continued after this simple distinction was inserted into 
Nicaeas creed. We might even say that the marking of this distinction invited, even 
demanded, further philosophical reflection about the types of generative activity of 
which we may speak, and about the possibilities for applying analogically any of these 
types to the divine. Thus, for example, Gregory of Nyssa famously explores different 
notions of generation only to explain that none describes the divine generation (Eun. 
349-50). And so while the language of ‘generation’ fuels and bounds Nicene readings, 
it also interrupts any attempt to fully comprehend terms used of the divine. It is, then, no 
accident that the septuagintal version of Isaiah 53.8 (‘who can understand his generation?’) 
is frequently quoted in the context of supposed attempts at definition. Nor should it 
surprise us when, later in the century, attempts are made to distinguish generation and 
spiration; insistence on the importance of naming the distinction even though we can- 
not understand it is a frequent tactic. In the next section of the chapter I turn to one 
more extended example, to show how, during the late fourth and early fifth centuries, 
Nicene theologians could read in a way that illustrates all three of the functions I have 
accorded to the scriptural text. 


JOHN 5.19 


John 5.19-20 makes a series of statements that were not only controversial, but which 
resist easy interpretation of any kind: ‘Jesus said to them, “Very truly, I tell you, the 
Son can do nothing on his own, but only what he sees the Father doing; for whatever 
the Father does, the Son does likewise. The Father loves the Son and shows him all that 
he himselfis doing...” ? In the first half of the fourth century, non- or anti-Nicenes occa- 
sionally took an interest in the verse; not surprisingly, it initially sits easily with theolo- 
gies that emphasize the Father’s superiority. The verse becomes particularly important 
in the years after 360 (for a fuller discussion see Ayres 2010:233ff.). Eunomius reads the 
implications of the verse unambiguously: ‘he who creates by his own power is entirely 
different from him who does so at the Father’s command and acknowledges that he can 
do nothing of his own accord, just as the one who is worshipped is different from the one 
who worships’ (apol. 20; trans. Vaggione 1987). Perhaps because of Eunomius' use of the 
verse, pro-Nicene exegetes were forced to offer their own readings. 

One reading of the text is to be found in Gregory Nazianzens Oration 30 (the third of 
his five famous “Theological Orations’), delivered in 380. Gregory first argues that 
‘cannot’ has many meanings (using a standard ancient literary-critical technique of 
carefully defining the precise sense in which a term is used). In this case, to say that the 
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Son ‘cannot’ do anything on his own means that it is ‘inconceivable that’ the Son would 
act of his own accord. This is so because the Son shares a nature with the Father, a nature 
that has come from the Father: ‘all that the Father has is the Sons and vice versa...all 
things belong to both. When the Son says, ‘I live because of the Father’ (John 6.57), he 
indicates not that the Father constrains him or holds him in existence, but that the 
Son exists under identical conditions, timelessly and without cause. Thus we may 
also rule out the possibility that Father and Son sequentially undertake the same 
actions (e.g. creating subsequent and distinct worlds). Gregory suggests as a reading 
that ‘the Father indicates the outline, while the Word makes a finished product, seeing 
and acting not as a subordinate but in a manner we might even call ‘Fatherly’ (or. 30.10-11; 
trans. Wickham and Williams 2002)! Gregory’s interpretation is, in part, a call to the 
imagination to think beyond temporal and material categories and to think with the 
principles of Nicene theology. At a number of points in his five “Theological Orations’ 
Gregory recognizes the strains and paradoxes this creates for the imagination—as in the 
fifth, when he suggests that we are drawn to look at the Trinity both as three suns and as 
one (or. 31.14). In such statements, paradox is celebrated to emphasize the impossibility 
ofa final grasp in this life of the realities toward which Scripture points. The imagination 
has not only been channelled by the manner in which Scripture generates and bounds, 
but it has come to recognize something essential about the process of advancing down 
that channel as Scripture interrupts. 

I want, however, to spend the rest of my time with two Latin authors. In the first book 
of his On the Trinity, c.355-8, Hilary already professes to know the anti-Nicene use of 
John 5.19. But it is only in Book 7, probably finished c.358-60, that Hilary deals with the 
text in depth. Hilary defines ‘sight’ here as ‘knowledge’ and argues that the power to act 
found in the Son's nature comes not from successive gifts of strength, but from the Son's 
knowledge. But the Son, he continues, does not receive knowledge by imitating the 
Father’s bodily performance of actions: 


... but by the action of the nature of God, he had come to subsist in the nature of 
God or, in other words, had been born as Son from the Father, [and thus] because 
He was aware of the Father's power and strength that was in him, the Son asserted 
that he could do nothing by himself except what he saw the Father doing. 

(trin. 7.17; trans. McKenna 1954) 


The Son is born from the Father and shares the Father's nature: he thus has ‘by nature’ an 
awareness of the Father’s own power. It is this ‘awareness’ that constitutes his knowing 
that is the ‘seeing’ to which the verse refers. Hilary adds that God's ‘seeing’ is never 
corporeal, but always a function of the power of his nature. A little later Hilary suggests 
that the Father’s showing of his works to the Son is the very content of the Son’s being 
born in the divine nature (trin. 7.19). On this basis Hilary can be clear that we should not 
speak of distinct and parallel works of Father and Son, but of Father and Son working 
together in each act. Hilary’s reading introduces a clever step: the Father's eternal beget- 
ting of the Son is (or, at least, intrinsically involves) the Father's eternal showing to the 
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Son of all that the Father is and that is now in the Son. The combination of this text, 
Nicene beliefs, and some fundamental philosophical assumptions about the nature of 
divine existence has prompted Hilary to an almost poetic interweaving of narrative 
elements and doctrinal statements. 

With Augustine we come to what is arguably one of the simplest and yet most theo- 
logically rich readings. That reading is to be found in his Tractates—homilies—on John. 
In tractate 18 Augustine opposes the ‘Arians’. He begins his offensive by invoking John 
1.15 claim that the Word was God. The Arian can only reply that there are two Gods, one 
greater and lesser; the Catholic admits the equality of Father and Son as God but also 
undivided love (tract. Io. 18.4; trans. Rettig 1988). In this love—the Spirit—Father and 
Son are one, not two Gods. Augustine now asks his audience and putative opponents to 
bear in mind not only John 1.1, but also John 1.3:all things were made through him: The 
‘Arian reading that ‘the Son cannot do anything of himself...; Augustine tells us, imagines 
two craftsmen, the Father as the master who trains his apprentice, the Son, who in turn 
observes and copies the former. But, if one thinks thus, then John 1.3 is being ignored, 
for the Father makes all things through the Word: there can be no primary making with- 
out the Word which then serves as a model for imitation (tract. Io. 18.5). Augustine then 
focuses our attention on the Son’s seeing: it is this that precedes doing in John 5.19. 
We see, but cannot see God: because we forget this distinction we wish to transfer that 
which we can see to explain that which we cannot. It cannot be that the Son sees some 
works done by the Father and then does others, because the verse insists that the Son 
does the same things as the Father ‘in like manner’ (tract. Io. 18.6-8; trans. Rettig 1988). 
To explain the force of ‘in like manner, Augustine offers the analogy of thinking and 
writing: the hand writes the same letters as the heart thinks, but not ‘in like manner’ But 
how does the Father ‘show’ to the Son and how does the Son ‘see’? We cannot deny that 
the Word or Son sees and hears because of Scripture (Ps 93.9: ‘He who planted the ear, 
does he not hear? Or he who formed the eye, does he not perceive?’). But, “Both to see 
and to hear are together in the Word; and to see is not one thing, to hear another, but 
hearing is sight and sight is hearing’ (tract. Io. 18.9; trans. Rettig 1988). 

For proof that this is so, Augustine makes a move that should not surprise readers of 
the homily: he suggests that we turn inward and realize that in the ‘heart’ the eyes and 
the ears are the same. Right at the end of this section of the sermon Augustine suddenly 
takes us to the heart of his solution: 


In your flesh you hear in one place, you see in another; in your heart you hear there 
where you see. If the image [does] this, how much more powerfully [does] he [do it] 
whose image this is? Therefore the Son both hears and the Son sees; and the Son is 
the very seeing and hearing. And for him hearing is the same as being, and for him 
seeing is the same as being (et hoc est illi audire quod esse, et hoc est illi uidere quod 
esse). But for you seeing is not the same as being, because even if you should lose 
your sight, you can still be, and if you should lose your hearing, you can still be. 
(tract. Io. 18.10; trans. Rettig 1988) 


Augustine directly identifies the Son and his seeing (and hearing). 
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Throughout this chapter I have emphasized the manner in which fourth-century 
interpreters made significant use of the literary-critical techniques of the grammarian 
and rhetor, techniques first adapted extensively to Christian use in the late second 
century. That adaptation occurred also in the context ofthe adaptation of philosophical 
themes (as well as the modes of philosophical thinking I identified earlier), most 
importantly, accounts ofthe divine existence drawn from the transformed Platonism of 
the first two centuries (and then, later, from Neoplatonic authors). Christians gradually 
adapted these themes to the needs of their own theological traditions of reflecting on 
Father, Son, and Spirit. And with Augustine we see an excellent example of how those 
themes shaped Christian reading of the Scriptures, suggesting patterns of quite complex 
reading while still attending closely to the text. The elegance of Augustine's solution is to 
use his understanding of divine simplicity (and ofthe Sons status as fully divine) to identify 
the Sons seeing, hearing, and existence. This follows on lines laid down by Hilary, but 
presses further because of the directness with which Augustine presents the Son as a 
seeing and hearing of the Father. Tractate 18 is the first of a series addressing John 5.19 
and it will be helpful to see one related passage from tractate 23: 


What the Father shows the Son, he does not receive from without. The entirety is 
done within (intus totum agitur); for there would be no creatures unless the Father 
had made them through the Son...the Father showed it to be made and the Son saw 
it to be made, and the Father made it by showing it because he made it through the 
Son seeing it (sed faciendam pater monstrauit, faciendam filius uidit, et eam pater 
demonstrando fecit, quia per filium uidentem fecit). Thus it ought not to be disturb- 
ing because it was said “but only what he sees the Father doing’; it was not said 
‘showing. For through this it was signified that for the Father ‘to do’ is the same 
as ‘to show; so that from this it may be understood that he does all things through 
the Son seeing (ut ex hoc intellegatur per Filium videntem omnia facere). Neither 
that showing nor that seeing is temporal... But the Father's showing begets the Son's 
seeing in the same way as the Father begets the Son. Showing, of course, generated 
seeing; not seeing showing. If we could look more purely and more perfectly, we 
would perhaps find that the Father is not one thing and his showing another, nor is 
the Son one thing and his seeing another. (tract. Io. 23.11; trans. Rettig 1988) 


Here Augustine emphasizes that John 5 also enables us to see the Father's showing as 
equivalent to his generation of the Son. The relationship between showing and seeing 
provides one key way of describing the eternal relationship between Father and Son. 
Augustines reading nicely demonstrates what it means for scriptural texts to generate 
reflection. Here we see very carefully how the combination ofthe words ofthe text and a 
network of Nicene beliefs and assumptions serve to make possible an imaginative con- 
strual. But once again Scripture also interrupts Christian speculation. There is a clue in 
the conditional Augustine uses in the last quotation, 'if we could look more purely...* 
Augustine is clear both that he is attempting a logical argument—if the Son is simple, 
then his seeing and hearing and existence must be identical —and that he is asking for an 
act of the imagination in the context where the human imagination is necessarily 
defeated—by sin and by incapacity. The scriptural text thus both invites reflection and it 
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leads that reflection toward recognition of its own defeat. It is important to note how 
much this pattern is enhanced by the Nicene beliefs. 


FIT TO INTERPRET? 


Richard Hanson, the erudite twentieth-century student of early Christian thought, fam- 
ously wrote: 


The last word on the appeal to the Bible during this crucial period in the history of 
Christian doctrine, however, must be of the impression made on a student of the 
period that the expounders of the text of the Bible are incompetent and ill-prepared 
to expound it. This applies as much to the wooden and unimaginative approach of 
the Arians as it does to the fixed determination of their opponents to read their 
doctrine into the Bible by hook or by crook. (Hanson 1988: 848) 


The answer one gives depends on ones criteria of judgement. Hanson's judgement is 
based on the assumption that the modern historical-critical scholar is better able to 
understand the text than the ancient reader. At the same time Hanson assumes that texts 
have, at the least, a fairly limited range of meanings, identical to what a text meant to its 
composers, editors, or first hearers. 

In the years since Hanson wrote, much has changed. Indeed, even as he wrote many 
historians of Christian thought would have found his judgement unhelpful. His judge- 
ment assumes a universal standard by which he can adjudicate between the different 
models of exegesis in Christian tradition, rather than trying first to understand the 
rationality and complexities of early Christian readings within their own cultural con- 
texts. In the second place, the face of modern biblical studies has changed considerably. 
Biblical critics of both Christian faith and none are more likely to admit the possibility of 
a plurality of readings and appreciate the skill of early Christian readers. In the third 
place, some Christian theological reflection on the reading of Scripture has come to 
reassert the principle that the scriptural texts are a gift to each generation and should be 
read in the light of Christian faith. In such a context it becomes possible for theologians 
to see the reading of Scripture in the Nicene theologians of the fourth century as one that 
highlights well the fundamental direction of Scripture. The more one also endorses 
theologically a vision of Scripture as drawing the intellect and heart toward a vision 
of the divine beyond temporal and material categories, the more also one is likely to value 
exegesis of the kind we have explored here. And indeed, for theologians committed to 
the faith of Nicaea, the interpretative world by which that faith was shaped is surely of 
deep concern. 

But it is important to end by noting the complexity of the task involved in appropri- 
ating the exegesis of the fourth-century controversies. To appropriate this exegetical 
practice not only would one need to appropriate a particular view of how the text was 
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authoritative and a vision of how God used the text in the reformation of the human 
mind and heart, one would need also to provide some account of which particular 
techniques from the set used by early Christian exegetes were to be endorsed. One 
would need also, perhaps, to constructa theological account of the development of this 
ancient interpretative culture as itself providentially ordained—and an account of how 
this interpretative culture may be combined with elements of modern biblical study. 
Despite the enthusiasm for ressourcement which has nurtured much ofthe past century's 
interest in early Christian exegesis, the full dimensions of this task have as yet been 
barely measured! 
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CHAPTER 29 


SCRIPTURE IN 
THE CHRISTOLOGICAL 
CONTROVERSIES 


ANDREW HOFER, OP 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SCRIPTURES 


"Who do people say that the Son of Man is?' They said, Some say John the 
Baptist, others say Elijah, still others say Jeremiah or one of the prophets: 
He said to them, ‘But who do you say that I am? 


(Matt 16.13-15) 


Tuis dialogue between Jesus and his disciples serves as the springboard for this chapter 
on biblical interpretation during the Christological controversies (cf. Behr 2001). The 
earliest Christological controversies occurred during the time of Jesus and his first 
disciples. The answers to the question of Jesus’ identity varied, yet one common element 
is that people interpreted Jesus with reference to the Scriptures of Israel, such as the 
Psalms and the prophetic books. In John's Gospel, Jesus says, “You search the Scriptures; 
which he says testify on his behalf, and in Luke’s Gospel the risen Lord interprets ‘all the 
Scriptures about himself" (John 5.39, Luke 24.27). In Matthew 16, the answers that people 
give reflect their interpretation of those Scriptures where they would have come across 
the apparently self-referential title used by Jesus, ‘Son of Man, a familiar biblical expres- 
sion found in Ezekiel, Daniel, the Psalms, and Numbers. When Simon Peter responds, 
"You are the Christ, the Son of the living God’ (Matt 16.16), Jesus confirms that this answer 
came directly from the heavenly Father, an indication that something new had appeared 
in God's revelation to the people of Israel. This newness of Christ came to be seen as fore- 
told by the Scriptures, such as in the use of Psalm 39/40 in Hebrews 10.5-10. Paul under- 
stood Christ himself to be the very end or fulfilment of the Law (Rom 10.4). Paul also 
gives early testimony of receiving and handing on what was most essential in the confes- 
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sion of faith: “Christ died for our sins in accordance with the Scriptures’ (1 Cor 15.3; cf. 1 
Cor 15.4). Indeed, the importance of early Christian biblical interpretation, whether by 
NT authors or by subsequent Christians, became most acute in rendering faithful 
witness to Jesus amidst the possibilities (and accusations) of confessing him wrongly. 

The history of early Christianity demonstrates significant debate over the person of 
Jesus. We find conflicting claims about his relationship with Israel's Scriptures, acrimo- 
nious debates within and beyond Christian communities, appeals to privileged, non- 
scriptural authorities to understand Scripture, use of philosophies for greater precision 
in understanding biblical revelation, and developments of rival ‘schools’ of exegesis. A 
‘Christological scholasticism' eventually emerged out of these swirling debates about 
the identity of Jesus, debates invariably rooted in the Scriptures. Without recognizing 
this development of an elaborate culture that has biblical interpretation at its core, the 
dogmatic formulas at the end of the era of the ancient Christological councils would 
seem quite disconnected from the primitive belief that Christ died and rose in accord- 
ance with the Scriptures. 

This chapter examines the critical issues at stake in biblical interpretation as it pertains 
to the Christological controversies. The story begins with the answers to the questions, 
"Who do people say that the Son of Man is?’ and ‘But who do you say that I am?; and 
continues through the increasingly scholastic debates about the divinity and humanity of 
the one Christ. We begin with a methodological consideration of the path in biblical 
interpretation to Christological scholasticism. Special attention is then given to how 
exegetes during the era of the Christological councils developed rules and fixed termin- 
ology to describe the subject of Christ's suffering, i.e. precisely who or what suffers, 
according to the scriptural accounts. Cyril of Alexandria's Christological exegesis, in its 
sources, formulations, opposition, and reception, is of capital importance, and I will also 
examine other figures such as Athanasius of Alexandria, Gregory of Nazianzus, Nestorius, 
Theodoret of Cyrus, Emperor Justinian, and Maximus the Confessor. Finally, the chapter's 
brief conclusion considers the link between a late patristic, scholastic Christology and the 
aforementioned biblical questions that first raised the issue of Jesus' debated identity. 


FROM BIBLICAL QUESTIONS 
TO SCHOLASTIC ANSWERS 


Patristic biblical exegesis was at the heart of the formation of a Christian culture 
(Young 1997). Christological exegesis, which increasingly became scholastic in Late 
Antiquity, played no small part in that development. But what does ‘scholastic’ mean? 
José Ignacio Cabezon gives a list of characteristics of scholastic thinking in Indo-Tibetan 
Buddhism as a basis for defining what could commonly be called ‘scholastic’: a strong 
sense of tradition, a concern with language, 'proliferativity' (textual and analytical inclu- 
sivity, reconciling inconsistent texts), completeness and compactness, epistemological 
accessibility of the world, systematicity in ordering an exposition, commitment to 
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reasoned argument and non-contradiction, and the self-reflexivity of critically analysing 
first-order practices (Cabezón 1998:4-6). Similarly, Paul Griffiths identifies a number of 
key features in scholasticism across time, space, and intellectual milieux, such as: a 
canon of authoritative writings, an index of prohibited writings, a community with 
identifiable characteristics, and a tradition that is passed on and developed through 
generations (Griffiths 1998). Such a breadth in thinking about the 'scholastic can take us 
out of focusing on a particularly Western trajectory made most prominent in the high 
Middle Ages (Leinsle 2010). While some may be reluctant to apply the term scholastic to 
elements of early Christian biblical interpretation, Cabezón and Griffiths provide 
frameworks to see that such a label can be warranted. In dialogue with both of these 
scholars I identify ten markers of this increasingly scholastic turn in early biblical inter- 
pretation as it related to Christology: 


1. Philosophizing the subject: Use of classical philosophical traditions to theorize 
the scriptural accounts of the mystery of the one Jesus Christ as both divine and 
human, in consideration of the subject of his actions, especially his suffering, 
death, and resurrection, with the undergirding principle that human salvation 
depends on Christ's composition. 

2. Scriptural rules: Appeals to an authoritative rule of faith and to individual verses 
as guides to the totality of scriptural exegesis and as sources for answering subtle 
questions asked of the scriptural text, often in second-order genres more removed 
from the text than biblical commentaries and homilies. 

3. Tradition: Claims that an exegetical position follows necessarily from the Scriptures 
and the fathers, or written and unwritten traditions together, in a harmony or 
‘royal way’ (Num 20.17), citing teachings from the fathers for their authority. 

4. Anathematizing: Arguments against past, present, or imagined adversaries whose 
opposition is reduced by a logical display to an absurdity and prior heresy, often 
condemned by anathemas. 

5. Trinitarian mirroring: Reciprocity with the Trinitarian controversies, so that the 
debates on who and what Christ is (and is not) follow upon the right identifica- 
tion of the Trinity as the ultimate and central mystery of Christian faith, and that 
the terms used in the Christological controversies continue to sharpen the preci- 
sion of saying who and what the Trinity is (and is not). 

6. Catholicity: Theological connections with all other mysteries of the faith intim- 
ated in the Scriptures, most especially the Trinity, but more broadly with all cre- 
ation, the sacraments, and the Christian way of living, in a systematic presentation 
of biblical teaching. 

7. Orthodox culture: Use of Christological exegesis to support a solid knowledge of 
Christian doctrine within a very broad temporal-spatial ecclesial culture, such as 
is represented by ecumenical councils. 

8. Terminological invention: Terms, such as “Trinity; ‘theology, and ‘incarnation, 
rarely or not found in the Bible, gradually acquiring a fixed meaning as technical 
terms for protecting and proclaiming the biblical revelation and redescribing the 
more ambiguous use of such terms in earlier scriptural commentaries by fathers. 
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9. Shibboleths: Watchwords and stock phrases that are indicators of the community's 
interpretation to be extolled or denied, such as: “Theotokos, ‘one and the same, 
‘two sons, impassible, ‘mere human, ‘body with a rational soul, and ‘suffered in 
the flesh: 

10. Refining common terms: A refinement of thinking about terms in social, philo- 
sophical, and religious discourses—like person, hypostasis, nature, essence, union, 
relationship, properties, energy, will, love, knowledge, eternity, time, suffering, 
spirit, soul, body, the human being, and God—that surpasses previous reflection 
but, though influential, is often not identical to the interpretation of these terms 
many centuries later. 


How do these markers appear in the history of early Christological exegesis? If we 
compare Gregory of Nazianzus and Maximus the Confessor, we find some of these 
markers already at play in Gregory's writing, but all are found in Maximus' corpus. 
Far fewer are found in the third-century Origen, the most influential early Christian 
exegete; and the presence of these markers is negligible in the second-century 
Shepherd of Hermas, a remarkable text whose author claims revelations and confesses 
faith in the Son of God. In tracing the origins ofthe Christian homily before Origen, 
Alistair Stewart-Sykes judges that ‘prophecy gives way to Scripture as the primary 
indication ofthe word of God under the influence ofa process described as scholasti- 
cization' (Stewart-Sykes 2001:1). From this vantage point, the appeal to a canon of OT 
and NT, rather than to an unmediated inspiration as Simon Peter is said to have 
enjoyed in Matthew 16, lays the ground for Christological scholasticism to take root, 
and follows well upon the broader observations of scholasticization laid out by 
Cabezón and Griffiths. 

Exegesis in argumentation about the person of Christ, in the philosophically rich cul- 
tures of early Christianity, tended toward precision (d«piBeva), a term already used to 
describe Apollos of Alexandrias teaching concerning Jesus, as well as Priscilla and 
Aquilas correction of it (Acts 18.25-6). Through the heat of intra-Christian controver- 
sies, additional elements of scholastic thought were forged, especially in the fifth century, 
and they were increasingly employed by opposing theologians. Of special importance to 
this development is Leontius of Byzantium, an ardent early sixth-century Chalcedonian 
who applied scholastic rigour to Scripture (Daley 2017). He both typified the scholastic 
method of his era and was influential on subsequent Chalcedonian traditions, such as 
were found in Maximus and John of Damascus. Illustrative of Leontius’ approach is the 
following: 'W]hen there is a struggle and a discussion about doctrine, we must refrain 
from using verbal ambiguities and take the proper meanings from the definitions 
themselves, so that the precision of the things themselves may not be damaged by the 
imprecision of words’ (arg. Sev. 3; trans. Daley 2017:283; cf. Daley 1993:246). 

Scholastic precisions triumphed over what could be called the anti-scholasticism of 
imperial decisions made to establish peace among disputants, such as the avoidance in 
Zenos Henotikon (482) of Christological teaching on one or two natures, the forbid- 
ding in Heraclius Ekthesis (636 or 638) of argument about one or two operations, and 
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the similar strictures against distinguishing one or two wills in Constans IPs Typos 
(648). In each of these cases, and others, the solution proposed in place of precise argu- 
ment proved unworkable. Christological scholasticism called for arguments with 
proper authorities and the creation of distinctions to answer new questions asked of 
the biblical texts. 

What are we to make of this scholastic turn in biblical interpretation? Considering 
Chalcedonian controversies, Aloys Grillmeier tempered the apprehension of his readers 
by noting that this development of the fifth and sixth centuries should not be assessed 
simply as a "scholastic" aberration of patristic theology: He highlighted the fruitfulness 
of the term ‘person’ and ‘the theme of the “autonomy” of created being in concurrence 
and cohesion with divine being’ in discussions about Christ's modes of operation and 
whether Christ had one or two wills (Grillmeier 1987:9). Rather than being an aberra- 
tion, this biblical-interpretation-as-Christological-scholasticism can be hailed as an 
achievement by scholars who prize the use of philosophy for its assistance in answering 
the questions of Jesus identity (White 2015). 

There are two competing trends in the secondary literature concerning this gradually 
emerging scholasticism that I think begins earlier and is broader than what Grillmeier 
identified in the Chalcedonian debates. On one hand, the twentieth-century academic 
renewal in patristics was marked by a rejection of formulaic Latin scholasticism and an 
exaltation of Christ-centred Greek mysticism. Dichotomies were drawn so that the 
fathers—exemplified by Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, the heroes of the nouvelle 
théologie—were collectively deemed mysticalin a ressourcement antidote to the malaise 
of neo-scholastic manuals (Daley 2005). A polemic against Western scholasticism, 
through an appeal to the Greek fathers, had various adherents in the twentieth century 
and would resist the idea of any turn to scholasticism in Greek Christian biblical inter- 
pretation. This approach often denied that early Eastern scholasticism existed. Vladimir 
Lossky, for instance, wrote: “The theology of the Orthodox Church, constantly soterio- 
logical in its emphasis, has never entered into alliance with philosophy in any attempt at 
a doctrinal synthesis: despite all its richness, the religious thought of the East has never 
had a scholasticism' (Lossky 1957:104). More recent scholarship, however, has recog- 
nized that scholasticism, as understood by Grillmeier, is indeed found in later Greek 
fathers, and that Byzantine theology, including the Palamite tradition, inherited this 
legacy (Plested 2012:44-53). 

On the other hand, disputes over such terms as person, nature, union, operation, and 
will have dominated the secondary literature on early Christological exegesis. This is 
indicative of the fact that later, more philosophically precise ways of expressing the 
mystery of Christ have shaped the scholarship on Christological controversies in the 
early centuries. Rather than deny scholasticism, this approach neglects the real contexts, 
contours, disruptions, and reasons for its development. John Behr cautions: ‘Histories of 
dogma that only look to the pre-Nicene period for anticipations of the theological for- 
mulae of the Nicene and post-Nicene era, run the risk of overlooking the context which 
gives meaning to those formulae’ (Behr 2001:241). Even more broadly, Robert L. Wilken 
rightly comments that ‘the study of early Christian thought has been too preoccupied 
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with ideas. The intellectual effort of the early church was at the service of a much loftier 
goal than giving conceptual form to Christian belief. Its mission was to win the hearts 
and minds of men and women and to change their lives (Wilken 2003:iv). Especially 
pre-Chalcedonian Christological exegesis has been routinely mistranslated by scholars 
to be more philosophically or dogmatically precise than it really was, and scholars still 
today sometimes miss the spirit of early Christian thinkers by ignoring their distinct- 
ive expressions. 

Recent expansion of the scholarly field is allowing for more diverse approaches, 
exemplified by studies that link Christological exegesis to: related doctrinal matters, 
such as grace (Fairbairn 2003; Keech 2012); liturgical and ascetical practices (Davis 2008; 
Michelson 2015); and authors' lives transformed through engagement with the Word 
(Cameron 2012; Martens 2012; Hofer 2013). The NT certainly gives witness to broad con- 
troversies that surround Christ, such as who Jesus is and what he does with respect to 
the God of Israel, Israel's Scriptures, Law, grace, faith, salvation, the Church, practices of 
worship, individual believers and their sufferings, life after death, and the world 
(Hurtado 2005; Bauckham 2008; Wright 1996). It should not be forgotten that debate 
over unity versus duality in Christ's ontology, which counts for much of the controversy 
in early Christianity after the fourth century and in much academic Christology today, 
has these wider scriptural interpretative issues in the background. 

Indeed, Christ's suffering is the interpretative crux for early Christian identification 
of Jesus. Matthew 16, with which we began this chapter, shows Simon Peter's refusal of 
the mystery of the cross after he confessed Jesus as ‘the Christ, the Son of the living God; 
and for that he was called ‘Satar (Matt 16.23). Answering the questions of Jesus’ identity 
entails an acceptance of his cross. But how does the cross relate to Christ's identity with 
divinity and humanity? Paul says that the ‘Lord of glory’ was crucified (1 Cor 2.8). And 
we read in 1 Peter 2.21: ‘Christ suffered for you. Divine impassibility has been taken as a 
test case for scriptural exegesis and doctrinal controversy over the identity of the one 
who saves by his cross (Weinandy 2000; Gavrilyuk 2004). Early Christians typically had 
a keen sense of the infinite distance between the all-powerful God and frail humanity, 
and so, for that reason, all the more marvelled at the incarnation from the perspective of 
suffering. The cross, which most powerfully signifies the plan of the incarnation, stands 
as the hermeneutical key to understanding the early Christians’ grasp of Jesus, as 
they focused on his scriptural identity as the crucified and risen one (Behr 2001:49-50). 
Without that key, it is hard to appreciate what many early exegetes were arguing about in 
questions on the unity and duality of Christ. 

Having set forth these methodological considerations, this chapter now considers 
some representative examples of the scholasticization of biblical interpretation from the 
fourth to seventh centuries. This period is called the era of Christological controversies 
for good reason. Scholastic reading strategies become most developed through intense 
argumentation with the result that Christological doctrines emerged from a culture 
of competing claims about how to read Scripture rightly. Without recognizing this 
complex growth, the conciliar Christological doctrines can seem disconnected from 
biblical interpretation. 
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THE ERA OF THE ANCIENT 
CHRISTOLOGICAL COUNCILS 


Scholars debate how Athanasius’ biblical interpretation sets the stage in the fourth cen- 
tury for the subsequent Christological tradition, as exemplified in the contrasting 
accounts of coherence by Khaled Anatolios (1998) and complication by Christopher 
Beeley (2012:105-70). An exegetical mistake of his ‘Arian’ opponents, according to 
Athanasius, was that they read the Scriptures uniformly, without distinction. Seeing the 
human actions of the Saviour, they judged him as a creature (Ar. 3.35.2). To counter that 
error, Athanasius argued: ‘Moreover, this scope and character of Scripture, as we have 
often said, is twofold about the proclamation of the Saviour in it: both that he has 
eternally been God, and is the Son, being Word and Radiance and Wisdom ofthe Father, 
and that later for us, taking on flesh from the Virgin Mary, the Theotokos, he became a 
human (Ar. 3.29.1; my translation). Athanasius opponents failed to see this distinction 
between theology and economy united in the Son incarnate, and so they thought the 
Son who suffered could not truly be God. In citing Nicaea’s authority, exegetes of the era 
of the Christological councils, in sundry controversies, followed the path set out by 
Athanasius: ‘For my part I had hoped that all the empty talk of all the heretics in existence 
had been ended by the council held at Nicaea, for the faith which the fathers confessed 
there, in accordance with the divine Scriptures, is enough in itselfto overthrow all impiety 
and to establish devout faith in Christ’ (ep. Epict. 59.1; trans. McGuckin 1994:379 [altered]). 
The four Christological councils running from Ephesus (431) to Constantinople III 
(680-1), and the work of the major exegetes of that era on all sides of the debates, were 
explicit attempts at retrieving Nicaea (cf. Anatolios 2011; Anatolios 2014). 

Grillmeier characterized the era before the Council of Ephesus (431) as a dispute 
between the Alexandrian logos-sarx school and the Antiochene logos-anthropos school. 
According to him, this dispute then gave rise, respectively, to the early fifth-century 
opposition between Cyril of Alexandria and Nestorius the Antiochene bishop of 
Constantinople (Grillmeier 1975:167-439). Scholars have, however, persuasively chal- 
lenged Grillmeier’s thesis since it imported twentieth-century preoccupations: ancient 
discussions of the ‘person’ of Jesus were taken to refer to his human consciousness, 
thereby implicitly framing Antiochene exegesis as a precursor to historical Jesus studies 
(Daley 2015:123; McGuckin 1994:134, 207). Yet, the characterization of contrasting poles 
of thought in biblical interpretation, and thus Christology, has some purchase—even if 
not by the logos-sarx and logos-anthropos labels. Brian Daley exposes one of the key 
points of difference; after quoting the Antiochene Theodore of Mopsuestia about the 
unbridgeable gulf between Creator and creation, he clarifies that: 


[u]nlike Athanasius, who also emphasized God’s otherness than creation but who 
laid an equal, coordinate emphasis on the divine Logos' personal, substantial 
presence within creation, the Antiochenes were concerned to maintain only God's 
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distance—out of an underlying concern not to promote any idea of creation or 
salvation that might compromise the transcendent qualities of the three divine 
Persons. (Daley 2015:123) 


Antiochene exegesis distinguished divinity from humanity within Christ against Arian 
and Apollinarian errors, but it ultimately failed to safeguard the unity of Christ. This 
Antiochene lack of emphasis on Christ's unity was most famously countered by Cyril of 
Alexandrias Christological exegesis, triumphant at Ephesus and the standard for subse- 
quent conciliar history (Wickham 1983; McGuckin 1994; O'Keefe 2000; Fairbairn 2003; 
Behr 2011; Anatolios 2014). 

Gregory of Nazianzus is regarded as neither Alexandrian nor Antiochene, yet 
he is increasingly recognized in the scholarship as influential on nearly every signifi- 
cant Christological controversy after the fourth century. Gregory presided over 
Constantinople I (381) for a brief time and was named 'the Theologian' in the acts of 
Chalcedon (451). John Behr calls Gregory’s Oration 29.18 ‘the clearest statement of 
the principle of partitive exegesis from the fourth century’ (Behr 2004:349). Gregory 
explained: 


In one main point, apply the loftier things to the divinity and to the nature more 
powerful than sufferings and the body, but the lowlier things to the composite (7@ 
cvvÜéro) and to the one who, on account of you, was emptied and became incar- 
nate, not to speak more crudely, and became human. Then he was raised up, so that 
you may be released from your carnal and base opinions and learn to be loftier and 
to rise up with divinity, and not to dwell on things seen, but to pass to the things 
understood, and know what is a statement about nature and what is a statement 
about economy (rís u£v picews Adyos, Tis 8€ Adyos oikovopias). 

(Gregory of Nazianzus, or. 29.18; my translation) 


Gregory’s concern in this passage is to prove that Christ, whom his opponents see in a 
mere creaturely way, is God enfleshed, a new and wondrous mixture. Gregory distin- 
guishes the scriptural actions of Christ so as to emphasize that the same one does 
contrasting actions as a human (cs dv@pwzos) and as God (cs 0eós) in the Scriptures: 
baptized as human, absolves sins as God; tested as human, victorious as God, etc. 
(or. 29.19-20). The comparison of two actions in Oration 29.20 is not between the divine 
nature and the composite of the God-human, nor between humanity and divinity as 
separate subjects, but between considering the one Christ as human, from a natural 
point of view, and then considering him through the economy as God (who is that 
same one considered as human). This point is illustrated more clearly in the following 
comparison: “He is sold, and cheap was the price— thirty pieces of silver; yet he buys 
back the world at the mighty cost of his own blood’ (or. 29.20; trans. Wickham 2002:88). 
Knowing that his opponents, like those of Athanasius, were confused by Christ's 
humanity and did not affirm Christs divinity, Gregory concludes (in Wickhams clever 
rendition of Gregory's rhyme): ‘If the first set of expressions starts you going astray, the 
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second set takes your error away' (or. 29.20; trans. Wickham 2002:88). Such exegesis 
provides a basis for the continued scholastic argumentation and refinement of doctrine 
in the fifth century. 

The Council of Ephesus in 431 has been called the ecumenical council that never was’ 
(Daley 2016:170). This is not the place to review scholarship on the contorted political 
manoeuvres of the events of 431. For all their significant exegetical differences 
(McGuckin 1994:126-226), Nestorius and Cyril had some similar strategies in biblical 
interpretation. They both wanted to give interpretations of Scripture in accord with the 
fathers, especially the fathers of the Council of Nicaea, and to deal with the question of 
divine impassibility (&zá6ea). 

For Nestorius, the notion of divine impassibility did not permit God to be the subject 
of the sufferings of Christ. In his Second Letter to Cyril (trans. Tanner 1990:1.44-50), 
which was condemned at Ephesus, Nestorius presented his exegetical principle: 'Holy 
scripture, wherever it recalls the Lord's economy, speaks ofthe birth and suffering not of 
the godhead but of the humanity of Christ, so that the holy virgin is more accurately 
(xarà. &kpiBeorépav) termed mother of Christ than mother of God (yprororókov, où 
Ocorókov) (trans. Tanner 1990:1.47). Nestorius appealed to speaking ‘more accurately; a 
precision characteristic of his style (McGuckin 1994:28). That ‘more accurately’ could 
also be seen within elements of the growing scholasticization of biblical interpretation. 
After quoting Matthew 1.1, 1.16, 1.18, John 2.1, Acts 1.14, Matthew 1.20, 2.13, Romans 1.3, 
8.3, 1 Corinthians 15.3, 1 Peter 4.1, and 1 Corinthians 11.24, Nestorius continued: ‘Ten 
thousand other expressions witness to the human race that they should not think that it 
was the godhead of the Son that was recently killed but the flesh which was joined to the 
nature of the godhead' (trans. Tanner 1990:1.49). In nearing his conclusion, Nestorius 
summed up: "Ihese are the traditions of the holy fathers. These are the precepts of the 
holy scriptures’ (trans. Tanner 1990:1.49). 

For Cyril, who also affirmed the impassibility of divine nature in itself, there was only 
one acting subject for all Christ's actions. In his Third Letter to Nestorius (Acta conc. oec. 
1.1.33-42; trans. McGuckin 1994:266-75), Cyril counters with his own exegetical principle: 
"We do not divide out the sayings of our Saviour in the Gospels as if to two hypostases or 
prosopa. The one and only Christ is not twofold (8v7Ao0s) even though he is understood 
as compounded out of two different elements in an indivisible unity, just as a man is 
understood as consisting of soul and body and yet is not twofold but rather is one from 
out of both (trans. McGuckin 1994:271; cf. Cyril, Chr. un. 736; SC 97:374). Cyril then 
takes a contrasting set of scriptural phrases to exemplify his exegetical work. To show 
the Son's identity of essence with the Father, he quotes, “He who has seen me has seen the 
Father’ (John 14.9) and “The Father and I are one (John 10.30). To show the limitations 
of Christ’s humanity, Cyril quotes, “Now you are seeking to kill me, a man who has told 
you the truth’ (John 8:40), and writes, ‘it is necessary to believe that he who is God 
by nature became flesh, or rather became man ensouled with a rational soul’ (trans. 
McGuckin 1994:271). Cyril then concludes: “This is why all the sayings in the Gospels are 
to be attributed to one prosópon, and to the one incarnate hypostasis of the Word, just as 
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according to the Scriptures there is One Lord Jesus Christ’ (trans. McGuckin 1994:271 
[altered]). For Cyril, ‘one incarnate hypostasis, given here, and the more famous phrase 
'one incarnate nature, are interchangeable. Cyril's terminology has some fluidity, and 
one should not underestimate the variety of definitions in the secondary literature for 
the key terms used by Cyril (van Loon 2009:250). 

Like Gregory of Nazianzus in his ep. 101, Cyril lists anathemas in his Third Letter to 
Nestorius. Like Gregory's anathemas, these anathemas show the index of prohibited 
ways of Christological exegesis, condemning false doctrinal results from reading the 
Scriptures impiously. In yet another sign of increasing scholasticization, Cyril would 
later offer explanations of these anathemas at Ephesus in 431 (Acta conc. oec. 1.1.5.15-25; 
trans. McGuckin 1994:282-93). The anathemas close with, ‘If anyone does not confess 
that the Word of God suffered in the flesh, was crucified in the flesh, and tasted death in 
the flesh, becoming the first-born from the dead, although as God he is life and life-giving, 
let him be anathema (trans. McGuckin 1994:275). At Ephesus in 431, Cyril explains 
how this twelfth anathema does not violate the impassibility of the divine nature, but 
communicates the wonder of the incarnation. Eliding 1 Corinthians 2.8 and 1 Peter 4.1, 
Cyril writes, “The Lord of Glory himself suffered in the flesh, in accordance with the 
Scriptures (trans. McGuckin 1994:293 [altered]). All of Cyril’s anathemas, and his 
scholastic explanations of his anathemas at Ephesus, are meant precisely to protect the 
biblical interpretation that God, and not a mere human, suffered in the flesh for the 
salvation of the world. 

Arguably the most remarkable achievement of the events surrounding the 
Christological controversy of 431 is Cyril’s letter to John of Antioch with its embedded 
‘Formula of Reunion! in 433 (Acta conc. oec. 1.1.4.15-20; trans. McGuckin 1994:343-8). 
Here we see that Cyril recognizes a difference in theological formulations that maintain 
central truths. The Formula acknowledges the Lord Jesus Christ to be perfect God and 
perfect man, consubstantial with the Father in divinity and consubstantial with us in 
humanity: ‘for there was a union of the two natures (8o yap picewv évo cis yéyovev), 
and this is why we confess One Christ, One Son, One Lord. According to this under- 
standing of the unconfused union we confess that the holy virgin is the Mother of 
God, because God was made flesh and became man, and from the very moment of 
conception he united to himselfthe temple that was taken from her (Acta conc. oec. 1.1.4.17; 
trans. McGuckin 1994:344-5). The Formula gives this important exegetical principle 
that contrasts with Cyril's fourth anathema, but was not seen by Cyril as reason to 
deny the reunion: ‘As for the evangelical and apostolic sayings about the Lord, we are 
aware that theologians ascribe the things common as to one person and the things 
different as to two natures; that they interpret the God-befitting ones in accordance with 
the Godhead of the Christ and the humble ones in accordance with the manhood’ 
(Acta conc. oec. 1.1.4.17; trans. McGuckin 1994:345 [altered]). Who or what is that ‘one 
person, and how do the things ascribed to the two different natures relate to that person? 
Attempts at answering these questions would occupy later Christological exegesis. 

The Formula of Reunion was perhaps composed by Theodoret of Cyrus 
(Chadwick 1951:147), Cyril’s theological opponent condemned at the ‘robber synod’ of 
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Ephesus in 449 and rehabilitated at Chalcedon in 451 a few years before his death. 
Comparing Theodoret to Nestorius, Paul Clayton says, “Theodoret’s position, role, and 
Christological confessions are much more central to the history of the way in which 
conciliar Christology actually evolved’ (Clayton 2007:30). Together with Cyril, 
Theodoret has been recognized as a key proponent of the early scholasticization that 
would become more prevalent after Chalcedon (Daley 1984:167)—his pre-Chalcedo- 
nian Eranistes is already a thoroughly scholastic work of biblical interpretation. Setting 
up three dialogues between ‘Orthodox’ and ‘Eranistes, Theodoret treats in logical order 
the topics of the Immutable, the Unmixed, and the Impassible, with an epilogue that 
summarizes each one, so that his readers can follow the gradual argument that God is 
immutable, that in the incarnation there is not a mixing when the Word of God was 
made flesh, and that consequently God remains impassible in Christ’s suffering. The 
first dialogue begins with a thorough examination ‘of terms about divine things, namely, 
substance, hypostases, persons, and properties’ (mepi rv Üetcv dvouatwr, ovolas prt 
KQLUTOOTAOEWV KO TPOCWTWV KAL idvoTHT cov) (Theodoret, eran.; trans. Ettlinger 2003:30 
[altered]). Each dialogue closes with quotations from authorities, including, surpris- 
ingly, Apollinarius, in order to show that not only the holy fathers but even heretics can 
agree on the basic principles of interpretation. In the third dialogue, Theodoret shows 
how the Nicene Creed should be used as a rule for reading the scriptural account of 
Christ’s suffering. 

In connection with the person of Theodore of Mopsuestia and Ibas of Edessa’s Letter 
to Mari the Persian, Theodoret’s anti-Cyrillian writings were condemned by Emperor 
Justinian and by Constantinople II (553) in the extended Three Chapters controversy 
to win back the Miaphysites who dissented from Chalcedon (451) (trans. Price 2009). 
Justinian's edict On the Orthodox Faith (c.545) addresses concerns of the defenders of 
these three earlier theologians, Theodore, Theodoret, and Ibas, as well as the followers 
ofthe leading Miaphysite theologian ofthe early sixth century, Severus of Antioch. To 
prepare for his own interpretation of the hymn from Philippians 2, which speak of 
both ‘form of God’ and ‘form of a slave; so important in these early controversies, 
Justinian explains: 


When we profess one composite Christ from each nature, that is from Godhead and 
manhood, we do not introduce merger into the union. Recognizing in each nature, 
that is, in Godhead and manhood, the one Jesus Christ our Lord, the Word of God 
incarnate and made man, we do not impose on his one hypostasis division into 
parts or scission, but we indicate the difference between the natures from which he 
was composed, which is not abolished by the union, since each nature is in him. For 
when composition is professed, the parts are in the whole and at the same time the 
whole is acknowledged in the parts. (CCP [553], trans. Price 2009:131) 


Constantinople II, convened by Justinian, issued fourteen anathemas in its canons. The 
tenth canon, repeating the sixth anathema of Justinians On the Orthodox Faith (and 
echoing Cyril’s twelfth anathema), reflected the resolution of the Theopaschite controversy 
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and the concern of John Maxentius and the Scythian monks to uphold that the one 
subject of the crucifixion is the eternal Son, one of the Trinity: ‘If anyone does not pro- 
fess that our Lord Jesus Christ, crucified in the flesh, is true God and Lord of glory and 
one ofthe holy Trinity, let him be anathema (trans. Price 2009:123). 

The debates continued into the seventh century, concentrating on the operations and, 
then, wills in Christ. Maximus the Confessor has been increasingly seen in the scholar- 
ship to be of towering importance in these debates; his own views on these issues were 
often expressed through a careful exegesis of Christ's agonized prayer in the garden 
(Allen and Neil 2015). For example, in his Opusculum 6, he interprets Matthew 26.39, 
"Father, if possible, let this cup pass from me. But let not what I will, but what you will 
prevail’ He adapts an authoritative interpretation from Gregory of Nazianzus’ Oration 
30.12, which was originally concerned with defending the unity of the will between the 
Father and the Son against the Eunomians; now, in Maximus hands, this passage from 
Gregory takes on a much greater Christological precision about who in the garden is 
saying those words to the Father. Against the emerging Monothelitism, Maximus 
emphasized the uniqueness of the Saviour in the perfect concurrence of his human will 
with the divine will. He writes: 


[W]ith the duality of his natures there are two wills and two operations respective to 

the two natures, and that he admits of no opposition between them, even though he 

maintains all the while the difference between the two natures from which, in which, 
and which he is by nature. 

(opusc., PG 91.65C; trans. Blowers and Wilken 2003:174; cf. 

Leontius of Byzantium, cap. Sev. 6 and Bathrellos 2004:108-9) 


Rather than debating whether he is a ‘proto-scholastic in preparation for later Byzantine 
scholasticism, scholars can view him as someone whose biblical interpretation reflected 
a gradually developing Christological scholasticism (Blowers 2016:64-6). While not 
applying a scholastic label to Maximus without qualification, Paul Blowers propounds 
‘Maximus’ own capacity for conceptual severity, theological exactness, and linguistic 
rigor on those linchpins of theology and Christology which he deemed worthy of 
uncompromising interpretive precision (Blowers 2016:98). 

Another example of this mode of scholarship can be found in Maximus treatment 
of Gregory of Nazianzus' Oration 29.18 (Louth 1993:125-6). Maximus distinguishes 
between essence and hypostasis, neither of which is given by Gregory in this passage, 
and takes pains to make sure that readers understand that it is the Son's hypostasis that 
is incarnate and can be called, as it is by Gregory elsewhere, ‘God passible’ (or. 30.1). 
Maximus comments: 


The Word of God is whole, complete essence (for he is God), and he is whole, 
undiminished hypostasis (for he is the Son). Having emptied himself, he became the 
seed of his own flesh, and being thus compounded by means of his ineffable concep- 
tion, he became the hypostasis of the flesh that he assumed. In this new mystery, he 
truly and without change became a whole human, being himself the hypostasis of 
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two natures, created and uncreated, impassible and passible, for he accepted without 
exception all the attributes of [human] nature, of which, as we have said, he was the 
hypostasis. (Maximus, ambig.; trans. Constas 2014:13 [altered]) 


Having laid this foundation for his argument, Maximus continues: 


If, therefore, he accepted essentially all the principles of [human] nature—of which 
he himself was the hypostasis—it was with great wisdom that the teacher (i.e., Saint 
Gregory) allocated the sufferings of the flesh to him who became composite accord- 
ing to hypostasis by assuming the flesh, precisely so that his sufferings would not be 
deemed merely nominal, because the flesh in question was his own, and it was by 
virtue of the flesh that truly ‘God is able to suffer in opposition to sir. 

(Maximus, ambig., quoting Gregory' or. 30.1; trans. Constas 2014:13 [altered]) 


Maximus goes on to show how Gregory’s teaching defends the faith against ‘Arians’ and 
Apollinarians. What is implied, however, is that Gregory was a bulwark against errors that 
occurred after the fourth century. Maximus did this work by returning to the Scriptures, in 
a more scholastic manner than Gregory, revising the earlier rhetorical theologian’s work 
with greater philosophical precision for the needs ofa later day (Louth 1993). 

Maximus scholastic achievement of precision on wills and operations not only appears 
in the Lateran Synod of 649, such as the explication of two connaturally united wills and 
two connaturally united operations in chapters 10 and 11 of its Fifth Session, but also 
after his death, in modified form, in the sixth ecumenical council, Constantinople III 
(680-1). Thanks especially to seventh-century scholastic refinement in interpreting 
Christ's agony in the garden, this council was able to redeploy Chalcedons logic about 
natures—acknowledged in 451 with the famous four alpha-privative adverbs—to a proc- 
lamation on Christs energies and wills: And we proclaim equally two natural volitions or 
wills in him and two natural principles of action which undergo no division, no change, 
no partition, no confusion, in accordance with the teaching of the holy fathers’ (trans. 
Tanner 1990:1.128). The guarantee that biblical interpretation articulated right faith in 
Christ is, as we have seen in the growth of this scholastic culture, in its ‘accordance with 
the teaching ofthe holy fathers (trans. Tanner 1990:1.128; cf. the twenty chapters from the 
Lateran Synod5 Fifth Session). Constantinople III provided quotations from Athanasius, 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Leo the Great, and Cyril of Alexandria. These fathers communi- 
cated the right reading of Scripture on Christ. Again, Scripture and the teaching of the 
holy fathers became virtually synonymous in the era ofthe ancient Christological coun- 
cils, and at the end of this era anyone who rejected any written or unwritten tradition of 
the Church would be anathematized (canon 4 of Nicaea II [787]). In concluding its 
exposition of the faith, Constantinople III asserted: 'So now that these points have been 
formulated by us with all precision in every respect (werd waons vavraxó0ev ükpue(as) 
and with all care, we definitely state that it is not allowable for anyone to produce another 
faith’ (trans. Tanner 1990:1.130). In sum, the ambiguity of scriptural phrases about Christ 
was clarified through the work of theologians during the period of the ancient councils, 
so that increasingly precise dogmatic interpretations emerged. 
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FROM SCHOLASTIC ANSWERS BACK 
TO BIBLICAL QUESTIONS 


At the culmination of the patristic era, in the first half of the eighth century, John of 
Damascus Exact Exposition of the Orthodox Faith illustrates the scholastic achievement 
of Greek biblical interpretation that developed through centuries of controversies. 
Johns writing on faith is found alongside his treatments of philosophical chapters and 
heresies in a threefold structure of his mature vision (Louth 2002:34). In Exposition 
chapter 91 (4.18 in common Western numeration), John gives an extraordinarily 
detailed treatment of how to divide all sayings about Christ in four manners (rpóroi): 
(i) Before the incarnation; (ii) In the union; (iii) After the union; (iv) After the Resurrection. 
Each of these manners is subdivided, and sometimes further distinguished through 
sub-subdivisions, with scriptural quotations as examples and technical terms, often in a 
series of combinations, to unite various expressions in the tradition into a coherent 
whole. For example, the third manner, After the union; has three considerations: of the 
divine nature, of the human nature, and of showing the one hypostasis confirming the 
combination. Under the subcategory of the human nature six further subdivisions 
appear: economically; by claim of acquisition; by appropriation and classification; by 
distinction of thought; for our assurance; and by appropriation of the voice of the Jews. 
To take one example from this list, that of appropriation and classification, John quotes 
the beginning of Jesus’ prayer on the cross from the Psalm, ‘My God, my God, why have 
you forsaken me' (Matt 27.46), and cites similar passages (2 Cor 5.21, Gal 3.13, and 1 Cor 
15.28). As God, Jesus was never forsaken by his Father, to whom he is equal and in no 
way at variance or subject. ‘So it was; John finds, ‘in appropriating our voice (mpóowrov) 
and classing himself with us that he said these things, for it was we who were subject to 
sin and curse, because we were disobedient and unhearing and for that reason forsake” 
(f.o. 91; trans. Chase 1958:381 [altered]). John concludes his elaborate rubric with more 
general rules for Christological exegesis that apply some language of Gregory of 
Nazianzus Oration 29.18 to the framework of the Formula of Reunions principle of div- 
iding biblical sayings, and then quotes Cyril’s Epistle 41.14, to Acacius of Melitene, one 
of Cyril letters that explain the Formula of Reunion. To ignore the final words of this 
Expositions chapter, in which Gregory and Cyril are adduced as authorities for 
Christological exegesis, would be to neglect John’s sense of exegetical rules for confess- 
ing who Jesus is according to the Scriptures. 

Thus we eventually find an elaborate scholastic system in Christological exegesis, a 
system evidenced by many markers that gradually developed over the early centuries 
and took firm hold in the contentious era of the Christological councils. Like Maximus, 
John of Damascus should not be considered a ‘proto-scholastic according to some 
subsequent standard. Chapter 91 of the Exposition evinces a deep and thorough scholas- 
ticism in biblical interpretation that developed over many centuries through intense 
controversies over Christological exegesis. Yet John himself, responsible for much liturgical 
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preaching and poetry, was also identified many centuries later as ‘the liturgical poet 
(Louth 2002:252). This form of scholasticism at the end of early Christianity was not the 
sort of totalizing discourse that obliterated other forms of biblical interpretation, but 
rather can be seen as one that safeguarded, in a philosophically sophisticated culture, 
the community' use of literary forms including poetry and mysticism. Moreover, John 
himself could ridicule his Miaphysite opponents as having introduced Aristotle as the 
thirteenth apostle (Jacob. 10.13; cf. Louth 2002:159). He follows a long patristic tradition 
of claiming to imitate the Apostles who spoke like fishermen, not like Aristotle (Gregory 
of Nazianzus, or. 23.12). 

In conclusion, readers of early Christian biblical interpretation can be conscious of a 
development of a Christological scholasticism, and retrace the steps back in history to 
the apostolic belief that Jesus suffered, died, and rose in accordance with the Scriptures. 
Over the first Christian centuries, elaborate and philosophically informed reading strat- 
egies were developed with appeals to the scriptural canon, index of prohibitions, the 
community of the Churchs authorities, and claims to a continuous tradition of fol- 
lowing the fathers. Opposing sides during the conciliar period held many of the same 
presuppositions, presuppositions not held by all who interpret the Bible today. Recent 
scholars have worked to show how this early Christian reading culture developed 
through the various forms of biblical interpretation, and particularly how such early 
'schools as Antioch and Alexandria, or the later broad ranges of those who accepted the 
Council of Chalcedon and of those who did not, differed from each other. These oppon- 
ents to one another in the era ofthe ancient councils commonly recognized the problem 
of divine impassibility and Christ's cross, but they offered different exegetical rules to 
interpret who or what suffered. Competing Christological teachings resulted from 
competing exegetical strategies about the biblical descriptions of Christs suffering, 
death, and resurrection. For each side, the development of Christ-centred scholasticism 
in early biblical interpretation was an effort for people to be united in the right faith of 
Simon Peter and the Apostles as recorded in the Scriptures, amidst the possibilities of 
erroneous faith. By this communion in faith, what I have identified as a form of scholas- 
ticism was ultimately meant to be at the service of uniting believers to Jesus himself, 
proclaimed in accordance with the Scriptures.' 
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SCRIPTURE AND 
A CHRISTIAN EMPIRE 
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MICHAEL HOLLERICH 


INTRODUCTION 


ASSESSING the place of the Christian Roman Empire in early Christian exegesis must 
begin with the paradox that the empire was ubiquitous but largely invisible. Only occa- 
sionally does it get discussed directly in the conventional genres of the exegetical com- 
mentary and the homily. At the same time, the empire was the political and cultural 
horizon for much of what literate Christians had to say about the Bible, more often 
unacknowledged and taken for granted than alluded to explicitly. Jeremy Schott has 
suggested that works like Eusebius of Caesareas Commentary on Isaiah did not just pre- 
sume the empire as a given, they actually constructed the space in which the empire was 
conceived as existing (Schott 2013). A check of patristic commentaries on Isaiah, for 
example, shows only scattered references to the Roman Empire, and the vast majority of 
those are to the empire in its pre-Christian form. The editor of Theodoret of Cyrus’ 
Isaiah commentary has observed that ‘In contrast to ancient history, the history of 
the fifth century shows up relatively little in the commentary. One can see only with dif- 
ficulty the political reality of an Empire whose dignitaries are henceforth Christian 
(ed. Guinot 1980:64). Every reference Theodoret makes to Rome or Romans is aimed at the 
historic Roman Empire before Constantine, and very largely to the Romans' suppression 
of the Jewish revolts and the burning of the Temple—a telling reflection of the centrality 
of anti-Jewish apologetics in patristic exegesis. The same is true of Jerome, who makes 
just three references to the Christian Roman Empire in an 800-page commentary: one 
regarding Constantinian legislation against public display of male youths for prostitu- 
tion, and two regarding the conversion of the emperors and their services to the Church 
(Jerome, Is.; ed. Adriaen 1963:32.53-7; ed. Adriaen and Morin 1963:694.86-94, 700.21-9). 
By comparison, there are dozens of references to the Roman punishment of the Jews. 
Jerome is pleased, for example, to apply Isaiah 40.2 (‘She [Jerusalem] has received from 
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the LORD’s hand double for all her sins; a well-known exegetical crux) to the destruction 
of both the first and the second Temples (Is. 40.2; ed. Adriaen 1963:455). John Chrysostom’s 
fragmentary Isaiah commentary (first eight chapters) mentions Rome and Romans just 
twice, once in connection with the peace prophecy of Isaiah 2.2-4 (Is. interp. 2). Even 
Eusebius of Caesareas commentary is reserved in its contemporary allusions. 

For more overt allusions one needs to look at non-exegetical genres such as eulogies, 
apologies, controversial writing, and the like. Patristic writers were intimately familiar 
with the Bible and naturally depended on it as a primary rhetorical resource for illustra- 
tion, exhortation, diatribe, and praise. And some writers were just more interested in the 
empire than others. 

In the following sections, this chapter presents the formative contribution of Eusebius 
of Caesarea, the chief apologetic architect of the Christian Roman Empire; discusses 
complementary and contrasting voices to the Eusebian consensus; and concludes with 
the role the Bible played in patristic writing on military service. 


EUSEBIUS OF CAESAREA 
AND THE CHRISTIAN EMPIRE 


Eusebius of Caesarea is rightly hailed as the godfather of a political theology inspired 
by the incipient Christianizing of the Roman Empire under Constantine. Christian 
imperial ideology begins here. From a rich bibliography, it is sufficient to name Norman 
Baynes’ sketch “Eusebius and the Christian Empire (Baynes 1955:168-72) and Erik 
Petersons analysis in Monotheism as a Political Problem, in which Eusebius is the 
Christian political theologian par excellence (Peterson 2011). Attention to this aspect of 
Eusebius' legacy has led to a rather one-sided picture of a man who was also the premier 
exegete of his generation. More recent scholarship has corrected that imbalance. One 
result of that work is to show us how his biblical scholarship, and particularly his mas- 
sive commentaries on the Psalter and on Isaiah, are more restrained where the Christian 
Roman Empire is concerned—while at the same time revealing how the empire creates 
the political and historical context for so much of what Eusebius says about the Bible. 

Eusebius’ view of the Roman Empire is in direct continuity with a line of Christian 
apologetics identifiable already in the NT, most explicitly in the Acts of the Apostles, 
which presents the empire as a religiously neutral peace-keeping operation whose role is 
to protect the fledgling Christian Church from being crushed by its enemies among the 
Jewish people. The chronological framework of Acts is salvation history (Pervo 2009:22-3), 
constructed of mundane realities such as real emperors, real Jewish and Roman officials, 
and absent an apocalyptic end-time scenario. Although the Holy Spirit impels the gos- 
pel to go out from Jerusalem to the ends ofthe earth, the destination that matters to Acts 
is the city of Rome itself. Paul goes there as a prisoner, but in Acts final passage he is said 
to be able to preach the gospel ‘unhindered’ (akólutós; Pervo 2009:688). 
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Eusebius shares the same salvation history structure, in which the Roman Empire 
is a divine instrument to enable world peace, its establishment coincides with the 
birth of Jesus, the prince of peace (h.e. 4.26.7-8), and its officials cooperate with 
God's plan for the spread of the gospel in a world at peace. Origen had already noted 
how the Pax Romana allowed the uninhibited preaching of the gospel (Origen, Cels. 
2.30), as prophesied in Psalm 71.7-8, a key text for Eusebius as well. Eusebius notes 
the empire' assistance of the Christian churches in the Emperor Aurelian’s response 
to the appeal of the Eastern bishops for help in suppressing the renegade bishop of 
Antioch, Paul of Samosata (h.e. 7.30.19). Persecutions of Christians are deviations 
from this basic pattern and are attributed to demonic subversion ofthe empire and to 
divine retribution for Christians own sins (cf. his account of the outbreak of the Great 
Persecution, h.e. 8.1.7-8). The empire is also God's instrument for punishing the Jews 
for the death of Jesus, in the crushing of the revolt of 66—70 cE and destruction of the 
Temple—a fulfilment of Jesus’ prediction in Matthew 24.1-2—and in the suppression 
of the later revolts of 118-19 in Cyrenaica and of 132-5 in Palestine, after which Jews 
were banned from Jerusalem and the city renamed and paganized. Already a Christian 
apologetic trope, the empires role as scourge of the Jews will be deepened under 
Constantine. Eusebius was also hostile to apocalyptic views of history. In the intro- 
duction to the Chronological Canons, his work of universal history, he quotes Acts 1.7 
where the risen Jesus discourages end-time speculations (chron.; Karst, 1-2). His dis- 
cussion of the canonization of the NT was meant in part to devalue the canonicity of 
the Book of Revelation and its description ofthe Roman Empire as the beast from the 
sea and the creature of the dragon (h.e. 3.24.18, 25.2). His hostility to chiliasm is evi- 
dent in his embarrassment that Irenaeus should have shared such a doctrine, which 
he blames on Papias (h.e. 3.39.11-13). The discrediting of Revelation and chiliasm also 
underlie his lengthy quotations from the third-century Bishop Dionysius of Alexandrias 
literary critique of the Johannine authorship of Revelation, and from Dionysius’ response 
to a work called Refutation of the Allegorists, by an Egyptian bishop named Nepos 
(Eusebius, h.e. 7.24-5). 

Eusebius extended this apologetic tradition in important and original ways. One has 
to do with his placement of the history of the Roman Empire in the larger context of 
world history. The Chronological Canons synchronized in parallel columns the rise and 
decline of fifteen different ancient states, starting with Ninus, the legendary king of 
Assyria, and ending with Constantine and Rome. The massive tabulation listed as many 
as nine parallel histories at once, until only the single column of the Roman Empire 
remained—in which the rise of Christianity was embedded. And even though the ambi- 
tion is to record universal history, it is the Bible and its data that provide the fundamental 
chronological spine, beginning with the birth of Abraham in 2016 BCE. The Ecclesiastical 
History incorporates the same chronological framework with its synchronization of 
imperial reigns and the successions of the bishops in the cities of Rome, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem. Both works culminate in Constantine's reign and the fore- 
ordained convergence of empire and Church. The Chronological Canons ended with the 
year 325, Constantine's vicennalia and the Council of Nicaea, and the Ecclesiastical History 
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with Constantines defeat of his last imperial rival and unification of the empire under 
his sole rule. 

A further elaboration of this apologetic tradition produced a full-blown political 
theology in the panegyrical and biographical literature on Constantine. The Life of 
Constantine is ‘a literary hybrid’ that combines elements of classical panegyric, biog- 
raphy, and history in the service of something new and distinctively Christian—despite 
the classical elements, it contains about forty citations or scriptural allusions (Cameron 
and Hall 1999:21). It begins and ends with a celebration of the emperor’s attainment of 
universal rule. But it adapts this traditional Roman imperial theme by reframing it in 
terms of Christianity’s own distinctive universalism, its mission to bring the message 
of eternal salvation to the whole human race. In the prologue, Eusebius celebrates 
Constantine’s acquisitions of territory not just as conquest but as evangelization: <.. he 
illuminated with beams of the light of true religion the ends of the whole inhabited earth 
[Greek oikoumené], as far as the outermost inhabitants of India and those who live 
around the rim of the whole circle of earth... he used imperial addresses to announce 
his own God openly and boldly even to the people of those lands’ (v.C. 1.8.3-4; trans. 
Cameron and Hall 1999:70). The event that most brilliantly embodies this universal 
aspiration is not a war but the Council of Nicaea, which is presented in good biblical 
typological fashion as a reprise of the Pentecost story in Acts 2.1-13 (v.C. 3.7-8). His let- 
ter to the Persian king Shapur II is a religious pronouncement as much as a diplomatic 
communiqué (Eusebius, v.C. 4.8-13; Barnes 1985). And when Constantine does make 
plans for war with Persia—a Roman tradition, to be sure—Eusebius gives his campaign 
an explicitly religious sanction, even if it is premature to call it a crusade (v.C. 4.56-7; 
Smith 2016). 

The Life is replete with biblical motifs adapted for Eusebius' political theology. He 
reports a painting over the gate of Constantines palace that represents Constantine, 
with the cross of Christ over his head, piercing a dragon with a javelin. This painting 
fulfils Isaiah 27.1, which tells how God will send ‘his great and fearful sword against the 
crooked dragon-serpent who flees’ (Eusebius, v.C. 3.3; trans. Cameron and Hall 1999122), 
the dragon representing both the devil and the persecutors whom Constantine has 
defeated. When the bishops are honoured guests at a dinner celebrating Constantine's 
vicennalia, Eusebius does not shrink from describing the event as an imaginary repre- 
sentation of the kingdom of Christ, though he also glosses the comparison not with a 
biblical text but with an allusion to Homer: <. . that what was happening was “dream not 
fact”’ (v.C. 3.15.3; cf. Homer, Od. 19.547). The ‘new Jerusalem’ predicted by the prophets 
is not the eschatological city of God but the physical church built over Christ's grave, sit- 
ting in judgement over against the old Jerusalem for its crime of having killed the Lord 
(v.C. 3.33.1-2). Traditional Roman tolerance of Judaism gives way to overt hostility 
inspired by Christian anti-Judaism, as shown by Constantines adoption of the deicide 
charge in his letter to the churches after the Council of Nicaea (Eusebius, v.C. 3.18.24, 
19.1-2). The emperors stress on Jewish blindness has echoes of Eusebius’ lengthy gloss 
on the same theme in Isaiah 6.8-11 in The Proof of the Gospel (Eusebius, d.e. 7.1.4-19). 
And Eusebius’ favourite exemplar for Constantine is not the Emperor Augustus nor 
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Alexander the Great, but Moses, who led God's people from slavery to freedom. Parallels 
between Moses and Constantine dominate the first third of the Life of Constantine (trans. 
Cameron and Hall 1999:35-9). Constantines victory at the Milvian Bridge reminded 
Eusebius of the Israelites' escape through the Red Sea: of Maxentius' drowning soldiers, 
he wrote that ‘they sank like lead in the water (Exod 15.10)’ (Eusebius, v.C. 1.12, 1.38; 
already in h.e. 9.9.5-8), thus inaugurating a long tradition of political appropriations ofthe 
Exodus story. A prospective war with Persia included a tent-like mobile church, evoking 
the Mosaic tabernacle in Exodus 25-31 and 35-40 (Eusebius, v. C. 4.57; Smith 2016). 

The most ambitious such biblical inversion of classical tropes is Eusebius’ Christianizing 
of what Erik Peterson called Antiquity's political theology' of monotheism, in which the 
one ruler on earth imitates the one god in heaven. That motif is developed most elabor- 
ately in the panegyric he wrote to honour the thirtieth anniversary of Constantine's 
reign. In florid language Eusebius describes how Constantine models his sovereignty in 
imitation of the cosmic rule of the Logos: “Thus outfitted in the likeness of the kingdom 
of heaven, he [Constantine] pilots affairs below with an upward gaze, to steer by the 
archetypal form. He grows strong in his model of monarchic rule...’ (Eusebius, L.C. 3.5; 
trans. Drake 1975:87). That has obvious Platonic and Hellenistic antecedents. But Eusebius 
gives it a Christian twist by claiming monarchy and empire as Christianity's distinctive 
political form, while national pluralism or 'polyarchy' is polytheisms political corollary, 
and with it the inevitability of war. Thus the correlation follows: on the one hand, 
monotheism, monarchy, and peace; on the other hand, polytheism, *polyarchy, and war 
(L.C. 3.6; also 16.5-7, 17.2). 

When we turn from Eusebius’ historical and panegyrical works to his more strictly 
exegetical oeuvre, a different picture of the Roman Empire emerges, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say different accents or emphases. The focus is on the Christian 
Church more than on the empire per se, with little of the overt political theology of the 
Constantinian literature. Traditional apologetic views of the empire as God’s peace- 
keeping agent and chastiser of the Jews are still dominant, but there are also curious 
echoes of more apocalyptic notions. 

Eusebius’ approach to the Bible is basically shaped by his belief that the Bible is a 
reliable master key to the whole course of history, which is under God's direction for the 
sake of universal human salvation. This key is intelligible, he believes, not just to the eyes 
of faith but to any impartial scrutiny. At the core of his conviction is his understanding 
of biblical prophecy, which he sees as a divinely inspired commentary on the entire his- 
torical process. This is one reason why he chose to write line-by-line commentaries on 
the OT rather than the NT. The biblical authors wrote both about their own times and, 
in various degrees of concealment, about future times as well, including ‘time beyond 
time’ in eternity. Thus past prophecy served to make the future understandable, at the 
same time that prophecy’s fulfilment validated the inspired claims made in the past. This 
thoroughgoing providentialism underlies his view of the Roman Empire, and also 
allows him to find both empire and Christian Church already in the pages of the OT. But 
unlike in the political theology outlined above, in Eusebius’ exegesis he focuses on the 
Church, or ‘the godly polity’ (to theosebes politeuma) as he is fond of calling it. He regularly 
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equates the Christian Church with the biblical ‘city of God’ (cf. Ps 45.5; Ps 86.3, LXX; 
Heb 12.22-3). The empire is an adjunct of the Church rather than the other way around. 
Compare, for example, his many glosses on Psalm 71.7-8 (Eusebius, d.e. 7.2.23; 7.3.55; 8. 
Prol.3; 8.3.15; and 8.4.15), a core biblical proof-text on the Pax Romana—his discussion 
of which inspired Erik Petersons protest against what he saw as ‘a striking lack of exeget- 
ical tact' (Peterson 2011:94). In the panegyric on the Holy Sepulchre, the text is said to 
refer to the Pax Romana (Eusebius, |. C. 16.5-7). In one of the few passages in which the 
commentary on the Psalms mentions the empire, Psalm 71.7-8 (LXX) is indeed said to 
speak of contemporary universal peace, but the stress is not on the empire but on the 
Christian Church, which < ..is called the City of God, because of the legal and juridical 
politeia that she embodies' (Eusebius, Ps. 71:7; Hollerich 2013:158). 

The Commentary on Isaiah, written not too many months after Constantine’s vicennalia 
and unification of the empire under his sole rule, incorporates the standard apologetic 
motifs regarding the empire, now including explicit recognition of the active involve- 
ment of the empire in the life of the Church (Hollerich 1999:188-96). Isaiah 2.2-4, the 
great messianic peace prophecy, is said to refer to the contemporary peace established 
by Constantine. Isaiah 49.23 (‘Kings shall be your foster-fathers, and queens your 
nursemaids’) is said to speak of ‘the supreme rulers and their governors attending 
church services and prostrating themselves in worship. These future rulers will be gen- 
erous benefactors of the Church in their offerings and gifts to the poor. And they fulfil 
the prophecy in Isaiah 2.20-1 by confiscating idols and melting down their precious 
metals (Eusebius, Is. 316.10-25 and 20.29-21.5). But Eusebius’ lengthy gloss on Isaiah 27.1 
is exclusively typological and eschatological, unlike its political-apologetic application 
in the Life of Constantine (Is. 172.5-174.19; cf. v.C. 3.3). And the commentary shows no 
trace of the emperor's imitation of the Logos in his monarchical rule, and Constantine 
fails to appear even in a passage where one might have expected to meet him: Isaiah 45.1, 
the Septuagint version of which reads, “Thus says the Lord God to Cyrus, my anointed, 
whose right hand I have held, that nations might be obedient before him...’ Eusebius, 
sticking to the historical approach that he often preferred, comments only that Cyrus 
could be called christos (‘anointed’) because the Hebrew peoples divinely appointed 
kings were anointed and therefore called ‘christs’ (Eusebius, Is. 288.30-3). 

The figure of Moses, who is so prominent in the Life of Constantine, served Eusebius 
in numerous other ways as well, most importantly of course as a typological anticipator 
of Jesus himself. In his biblically based work of apologetics The Proof of the Gospel, 
Eusebius compares them as lawgivers, and says that the new law given by Jesus recapitu- 
lates and subsumes the law of Moses (Eusebius, d.e. 1.8; Hollerich 2002). The new law 
accommodates both a celibate spiritual elite, who live by a purer and higher way of life, 
and the mass of humanity, who are permitted to marry, pursue careers, and serve in the 
government and the army. This biblically grounded endorsement of two permanently 
distinct ways of life in Christianity marks an important turning point in Christian 
thinking about how the kingdom of God relates to this world, as we will see in our con- 
cluding section on military service. 

Before concluding this section, I want to point to a few places where Eusebius 
restrains his distaste for apocalyptic long enough to acknowledge the political import of 
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certain biblical texts. One of those is Paul's enigmatic passage about the ‘restrainer’ 
(ho katechón) in 2 Thessalonians 2.3-9, the unnamed power that is ‘restraining’ for the 
time being the manifestation of the Antichrist, the son of perdition. Eusebius is prob- 
ably alluding to this richly apocalyptic text when he speculates that 'the restraining 
force which held back the powers of evil was the Roman Empire (d.e. 3.7.34)—though 
God also, he admits, occasionally allowed the powers of evil to usurp the empire and to 
impose bloody persecution, a concession that might remind a reader of the theology of 
persecution found in the book of Revelation. Also in The Proof of the Gospel, Eusebius 
appears to accept an interpretation of the fourth kingdom in Nebuchadnezzars dream 
in Daniel 2, the kingdom of iron, as the Roman Empire— which is destroyed, like its pre- 
decessors, to make way for the Kingdom of God (d.e. 15.frag.2). In a related passage, 
Eusebius quotes 2 Thessalonians 2.7 on the katechón, and connects it explicitly to Daniel 2, 
which he sees as a reference to the Antichrist (d.e. 15.frag.5). In a candid moment, 
Eusebius confesses his explanation for why the prophets did not refer to the Roman 
Empire explicitly by name but spoke of it obliquely, often as ‘Assyria’ (1): 


For my part, and I have thoroughly reasoned out the grounds of my opinion, I am 
persuaded that the only reason why the prophetic writings abstain from naming the 
Romans is that the teaching of our Savior Jesus Christ was going to shine through- 
out the Roman Empire on all mankind, and that the books of the prophets would be 
popular in Rome itself, and among all the nations under Roman rule. It was there- 
fore to prevent any offence being taken by the rulers of the Empire from a too clear 
reference to them, that the prophecy was cloaked in riddles, in many other contexts, 
notably in the visions of Daniel [emphasis added], just as in the prophecy we are 
considering, in which it calls them Assyrians, meaning Rulers. 

(Eusebius, d.e. 7.1.71-3; trans. Ferrar 1920:2:61-2) 


OTHER VOICES 


What we may call a Eusebian consensus on the Christian Roman Empire prevailed 
among later Christian writers, even if few adopted his political theology in its fullest 
form. Space allows only a look first at Augustine, whose views present a partial contrast 
to Eusebius, though the difference is sometimes exaggerated; then at fourth-century 
witnesses on the empires eastern, Syriac-speaking periphery; and finally at some excep- 
tions to the rule, particularly the Donatist schism in North Africa. 


Augustine 


It has long been recognized that Augustine, especially in his great work The City of God, 
conceived a highly original Christian view of history and 'earthly realities such as the 
state. Central to this view was a certain de-sacralizing of the Roman Empire, at least in 
the form that Eusebius had made almost canonical for patristic writers of the next century 
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(Markus 1988; Szidat 2006). Here we will comment briefly on how his view ofthe empire 
in its current Christian form differed from Eusebius. 

First, it is interesting that despite Augustines many references to Rome and its empire, 
the phrase imperium christianum only appears three times in Augustine's writings 
(Szidat 2006:556). The City of God says practically nothing about the Christian phase of 
the empire's history. He did think it was advantageous for the earthly city (civitas ter- 
rena) to be ruled by Christians, because Christian rulers would be in the best position 
to advance the well-being, especially the spiritual well-being, of their people. And he 
praised the achievements of Christian emperors like Constantine, whose long reign 
God had allowed to demonstrate that being a Christian was no bar to imperial success 
(Augustine, ciu. 5.25), and Theodosius, ‘who never relaxed his endeavors to help the 
Church by just and compassionate legislation, ‘who ordered the demolition of pagan 
images, and ‘who was constrained by the discipline of the Christian Church to do pen- 
ance for his sin (ciu. 5.26, trans. Bettenson 1972:223). But he emphatically denied that 
the emperor’s Christianity, or anyone elses, could in itself win a purchase on God's 
providence: that was the instrumental view of religion that On the City of God was dedi- 
cated to demolishing. Augustine had little sense that the empire per se, or any form of 
government, could itself be Christian. Why? Because the coercive instruments of gov- 
ernment existed to secure this-worldly goods and as damage control on the effects of 
original sin, and were therefore particularly vulnerable to the human vices of pride 
and the love of domination. Human dominion over other humans is the result of the 
Fall, as the institution of slavery most dramatically illustrates (Augustine, ciu. 19.15). The 
argument has been made that Augustine believed that every form of the earthly city 
was ultimately under the sway of Satan (Szidat 2006:550-1). We are a long way from 
Eusebius' apologetics and even further from his political theology. 

At the same time, God commanded obedience to all governments, whether ruled by 
pagans or Christians, so long as nothing was commanded contrary to Christian faith 
(Augustine, ciu. 19.17). The citizens of the city of God, while they were on pilgrimage in 
this world, were obliged to do their part to secure the peace ofthe earthly city, whether 
ruled by pagans or Christians (ciu. 19.6-7, 13-17, 19-21, 24-7). This certainly included 
military service: when a certain Boniface, a commander of border troops in North 
Africa, discussed entering a monastery after the death of his wife, Augustine actively 
discouraged him because his military skills were badly needed to protect against barbarian 
invasion (Brown 2000:425-8). 

Augustines deflation of Roman pretensions is well demonstrated in styling Romes 
closest historical parallel as the empire of Assyria, and—since he regarded Assyria 
and Babylon as two names for the same political entity—the city of Rome as a second 
Babylon. Assyria and Rome are the supreme instances of 'the society whose common 
aim is worldly advantage or the satisfaction of desire, the community which we call by 
the general name “the city of this world" ...’ (ciu. 18.2, trans. Bettenson 1972:762). At the 
same time, Augustine passed over the apocalyptic theory of a succession of empires 
when he discussed the visionary prophecies in the book of Daniel. He refused to endorse 
the interpretation of Rome as the fourth beast from the sea (Dan 7), and merely referred 
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interested readers to Jeromes commentary on Daniel. All we know, he said, is that the 
reign of Antichrist—which could come at any time—would be short (Augustine, ciu. 
20.23). He showed a similar reticence about the identity of ‘the restrainer, the katechón, 
in 2 Thessalonians 2. It might be Rome, he said, but we really didn't know, and cited an 
alternative theory—is it that of the Donatist exegete Tyconius?— that it was the presence 
of ‘the evil people and pretended Christians’ in the Church, and that the ‘man of sin; 
Antichrist, would not appear until they left the Church openly (ciu. 20.19, trans. 
Bettenson 1972:933). In the meantime, there was no way to calculate the end, and there 
might well be further persecutions before the last one imposed by Antichrist (ciu. 18.52-3, 
with citation of Acts 1.6—7). 

Augustines reading of the millennium text in Revelation (20.1-10), though not ori- 
ginal with him, became normative for the Western Christian tradition (cf. ciu. 20.7-9). 
Those who understand the passage literally ‘have turned it into ridiculous fables that 
can only be believed by materialist’ (Augustine, ciu. 20.7, trans. Bettenson 1972:907). 
Either the thousand years mean the remainder of the thousand years of the sixth mil- 
lennium in the common patristic scheme of a 7,000-year world history, according to 
the rhetorical figure in which the whole stands for the part; or they mean the remaining 
history ofthe world as a whole, however long that may be. The earthly reign ofthe saints 
with Christ means their reign in the Church during its pilgrimage through time, in 
which good and evil will be mixed until the final judgement. And the thrones on which 
the seer of Revelation saw some sitting in judgement (Rev 20.4) 'are to be interpreted as 
the seats of the authorities by whom the Church is now governed, meaning the bishops 
(Augustine, ciu. 20.9, trans. Bettenson 1972:916). 

This reference to the bishops sitting on thrones in judgement even now is a disturbing 
reminder that Augustine took this status seriously enough that he came to accept—after 
initially rejecting—state-imposed coercion on recalcitrant Christians, justifying it by 
the command ‘compel them to come in (cogite intrare), from the parable of the king and 
the wedding feast (Luke 14.12-24, at 14.23) (Lancel 2002:300-4). While Augustine was 
unique in his articulate and vigorous pastoral and biblical defence of coercion, it is good 
to remember that the same vision of the bishops as judges on thrones— the allusion is to 
Jesus’ eschatological words to Peter in Matthew 19.28—is shared by Eusebius as well 
(Eusebius, Is. 110.611, 180.1217; h.e. 10.4.67). When it came to seeing the Church and its 
clergy—not the Roman Empire—as the true embodiment ofthe kingdom of God in this 
world, there was less separating these two archetypal figures than is sometimes believed 
(Hollerich 1999:165-88). 


Borderlands 


Eusebian themes appear even on the eastern periphery of the Roman Empire, in the 
writings of Syriac-speaking Christians like Aphrahat and Ephrem (Griffith 1986). They 
hold them so strongly that they largely overlook the Arianizing policies of Constantine's 
son Constantius II (337-61). Aphrahat, living in Persian territory, apparently heard of 
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Constantines military plans and welcomed the prospect of a Roman invasion by an 
emperor who was also a Christian. In the fifth of his twenty-three Demonstrations, writ- 
ten in 336-7, he writes: 


The people of God have received prosperity, and success awaits the man who has 
been the instrument of that prosperity [Constantine]; but disaster threatens the 
army which has been gathered together by the efforts of a wicked and proud man 
puffed up with vanity [Shapur II]... The [Roman] empire will not be conquered, for 
the hero whose name is Jesus is coming with his power, and his armor will uphold 
the whole army of the empire. (Aphrahat, dem. 5.24; trans. Brock 1982:8) 


The book of Daniel is the primary reference point for Aphrahat's meditation on war. 
Daniel 2 tells of Nebuchadnezzar's dream ofa giant statue composed of four metals that 
represent four empires, the last of which is Rome'. In the dream, a stone cut from a 
mountain smashes the statue, which Daniel interprets as the abolition of Romes empire 
by King Messiah, whose kingdom replaces all the kingdoms of this world and will last 
forever (Aphrahat, dem. 5.11-14). The same interpretation is applied to the four beasts 
and the empires that they represent in Daniel 7. But the empire ofthe fourth beast, which 
is Rome’, is only ‘keeping’ the kingdom until the One shall come for whom it is intended 
(cf. Gen 49.10), whose kingdom is an eternal one that shall not pass away (Aphrahat, 
dem. 5.15-24; Murray 1975:241-2). 

Ephrem (d. 373) lived in Nisibis, a Roman city in northern Mesopotamia until it was 
ceded to the Persians after the defeat of the Emperor Julian in 363. After Nisibis was 
handed over, Ephrem and many other Christians emigrated to Edessa, where he lived 
until his death. The city had successfully resisted earlier Persian assaults, and an embit- 
tered Ephrem blamed its loss on Julian’s apostasy and the re-establishment of paganism. 
His four hymns or madrase ‘Against Julian’ deploy a rich store of biblical invective, with 
Daniel again providing core material (Griffith 1987:251-60). But they also reveal how com- 
mitted Ephrem was to an ‘almost Eusebian view of Church and State’ (Griffith 1987:249). 
Kingship had been established to govern and care for cities, and to chase away ‘wild 
animals, i.e. pagans and heretics: Constantine and his son Constantius were the exem- 
plars, 'the righteous kings [who] like two oxen had made (equal and) yoked together the 
two Testaments with the yoke of harmony...’ (Ephrem, c.Jul. 1.112; trans. Lieu 1989:105, 
107). They are ‘the glorious ones’ and Jovian, the Christian commander whom Roman 
troops had chosen as Julian’s successor, is ‘the believing king’ who is ‘their associate 
(Ephrem, c.Jul. 3.8; trans. Lieu 1989:119). Julian was no yoked ox but a bull who had 
gone mad like Nebuchadnezzar before him (c.Jul. 1.18-19). The bull metaphor probably 
owed something to a coin of Julian’s that had a bull and two stars on it (c.Jul. 1.16218; 
Lieu 1989:108 n. 19). But the bull also evoked the golden calf of Exodus 32, and Ephrem 
imagines that the iron with which Moses would have destroyed the calf was a type ofthe 
spear that killed Julian in battle (Ephrem, c.Jul. 2.8). That spear in turn reminds him of 
the sword that was set at the entrance to paradise after the expulsion of Adam and Eve: 
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"Because he had dishonored him [Christ] who had removed the spear of Paradise, the 
spear of justice passed through his belly’ (Ephrem, c.Jul. 3.14; trans. Lieu 1989:120), 
reflecting possible word play between Syriac rumhá (spear) and Greek rhomphaia 
(sword, cf. Gen 3.24; Griffith 1987:255). Julian is King Ahab trusting in the prophets 
of Baal (1 Kgs 22.5-23), he is Saul trusting in the one who summons the dead to speak 
(1 Sam 28), and the Jews who had hoped he would rebuild the Temple did not heed 
Daniel's prediction (Dan 9.24-7) that ‘it would be desolate forever’ (Ephrem, c.Jul. 4.5, 8, 
18-23; Griffith 1987:258-60). 


Dissenters 


The Eusebian consensus on Church and empire was contradicted primarily in two 
rather different ways: by critics who protested that the emperor was not Christian 
enough, as when the imperial government supported unorthodox theological doctrine; 
and by dissidents who criticized the Constantinian settlement in more fundamental ways. 

Emperors thought to be on the wrong side of orthodoxy could expect to meet resist- 
ance that was often framed in biblical terms. The outstanding example is probably 
Athanasius (d. 373), who made life difficult for several emperors. Constantines succes- 
sors tended to be lukewarm about the creed of Nicaea, and found in Athanasius a 
resourceful and tireless opponent, who didn't shrink from calling Constantius II the 
Antichrist (Athanasius, apol. Const. 67; h. Ar. 67-8; Barnes 1993127). He was not alone, as 
the defenders of Nicaea could be quite bold, perhaps encouraged by their legal umbrella: 
"No matter what his crime, a bishop could only be deposed and exiled, not legally 
tortured or executed' (Barnes 1993:174). In his book on Athanasius and Constantius, 
Timothy Barnes cites a list of biblical exemplars that the redoubtable Lucifer of Cagliari 
pinned on Constantius: Saul, Holofernes, Antiochus IV, Herod, Judas Iscariot, and the 
Jewish high priests who tried Jesus (Barnes 1993:272 n. 52). When the imperial govern- 
ment pressured Liberius, bishop of Rome, to assent to the condemnation of Athanasius, 
the church historian Theodoret reports that Liberius compared Constantius to 
Nebuchadnezzar, with reference to the three young men who defied the ordinance of the 
Babylonian king (Dan 3.12-30) (Theodoret, h.e. 2.16.14-16; cf. Athanasius, h. Ar. 35-40, 
and Sozomen, h.e. 4.11). 

A more fundamental type of critique was mounted during the course of the long and 
bitter schism in the Christian churches of North Africa, which began simultaneously 
with the end of the Great Persecution. Donatism has traditionally been seen as the 
virtual archetype of Christian separatism, epitomized in Donatus of Carthage's famous 
protest, "What does the emperor have to do with the Church?’ (Quid est imperatori cum 
ecclesia, in Optatus, c. Donat. 3.3.3). The remark is preserved in the anti-Donatist treatise 
of Optatus, Catholic bishop of Milevis, who in responding quoted 1 Timothy 2.2 (‘Pray 
for kings and rulers...") and applied it to the Roman Empire: ‘For the Republic is not in 
the Church, but the Church is in the Republic, that is, in the Roman Empire, which 
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Christ calls "Lebanon" in the Song of Songs, when he says, “Come, my bride, come from 
Lebanon" (Song 4.8), that is, from the Roman Empire, where there is holy priesthood 
and modesty and virginity, which don't exist among barbarian peoples, and if they do 
exist, aren't safe’ (Optatus, c. Donat. 3.3.5). 

‘Separatist’ Donatism certainly was, but in the sense that Donatists sought to separate 
from communion with Christian communities they considered tainted with the sin 
of apostasy for having handed over the Scriptures to the Roman authorities during 
the persecution. Donatisms relationship with the Roman Empire as such was more 
complicated. From the very beginning ofthe schism, the Donatists were willing to appeal 
to imperial authority, and only resisted it when it ruled against them. They even appealed 
for government help against the dissidents in their own communion, as happened late 
in the fourth century, when they had grown to be the majority Christian community in 
North Africa. Research into the Donatists’ use of the Bible has shown how they altered 
their approach over the course of the century and a quarter after 315, in response to the 
changing fortunes of their competition with the rival Catholic community. Maureen 
Tilley has argued that the Donatists’ most fundamental biblical self-image was as the 
collecta, the gathered assembly, of Israel, striving to preserve its purity in its devotion to 
the Law, but not, save for occasional periods of persecution, as the gathered community 
of the saints in the End time (Tilley 1997:55, 46, 74-6, 91-2, 155-62). Apocalyptic eschat- 
ology and its equation of the empire with the beast from the sea and the creature of 
Satan (Rev 13) are themes they seem to have avoided (Tilley 1997:106-9, 144-7, 152-3). They 
saw themselves less as the church of the martyrs in ultimate struggle with a demonic 
government than as a disciplined community engaged in a long-term, low level conflict’ 
against seduction by and absorption into a pseudo-Christian community. When they 
criticized Catholic resort to imperial laws to enforce unity, it was not the empire per se 
they targeted but the inappropriate use of violence in matters of belief. As the Donatist 
bishop Gaudentius said, "Ihe all-powerful God gave the proclamation to the people of 
Israel through prophets; he did not order it through kings. The savior of souls, the Lord 
Christ, sent fishermen to establish the faith, not soldiers’ (cited in Tilley 1997:161). 

A figure of special interest is the Donatist exegete Tyconius (d. c.395), whose Book of 
Rules had an impact on Latin exegesis far beyond the borders of Donatism, starting with 
Augustine himself (Simonetti 1994:95-9; Tilley 1997:112-28). He is also the author of a 
commentary on the book of Revelation that modern scholarship has partially reassem- 
bled from its use by later writers, a work of such importance and influence that its 
most recent editor has written, ‘It is thanks to Tyconius that the Latin West received 
Revelation, as opposed to what happened in the Byzantine East after the Constantinian 
epoch (ed. Gryson 2011:7). Tyconius became alienated from his fellow Donatists by his 
teaching that good and evil would remain in the Church until the final separation at the 
end of time—the eschatological interpretation of, for example, the parable of the wheat 
and the tares (Matt 13:24-30) that Augustine would also make canonical for Catholics 
(Tilley 1997:124). But he remained a Donatist insofar as his great concern was for the 
present response of Christians to the call to repentance. 
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Consistent with that pastoral focus, Tyconius avoided the book of Revelations overt 
denunciations of the empire, and likewise its chiliasm. In the Book of Rules, Satan 
gets major attention, especially in the seventh and last rule on "The Devil and his Body’ 
(a phrase meant to be analogous to ‘Christ and his Body, the Church, the first rule). 
Kings and rulers are said to be part of Satan's body insofar as they do not fulfil what had 
been their divinely given duties as ministers of justice (Tyconius, reg. 7.3.2). Interpreting 
thetaunt song against the king of Babylon in Isaiah 14, always regarded as a figure for the 
fall of Satan, Tyconius says of Isaiah 14.17 (‘He did not loosen his captives’ bonds’) that it 
applies spiritually to all those who rule and oppress their subjects (reg. 7.5.3), whereas 
Isaiah 14.18 (‘All the kings of the earth lay in honour, each in his own house’) is taken 
to mean the saints, who lie in the house they have chosen (reg. 7.6.1). At the end of his 
third rule (reg. 3.29), Tyconius protests against Catholic abuse of imperial power but not 
imperial power per se. He does quote the katechén text from 2 Thessalonians 2.3-9 and 
identifies ‘the man of sir as the body of Satan, but his manifestation appears to be still in 
the future, not the present. Otherwise, the Book of Rules’ citations of the 2 Thessalonians 
text—there are seven in all—understand ‘the restrainer’ to be the Christian Church 
itself, not the Empire (e.g. reg. 4.19.1 and 7.4.3). 

The newly published reconstruction of Tyconius' lost commentary on Revelation 
bears out this interpretation. When he comes to Revelation 20.1-10, the locus classicus of 
millenarianism, Tyconius construes the thousand-year reign of the saints with Christ 
figuratively as their reign in the Church, ‘for a thousand years, i.e., until the end of the 
world’ (Tyconius, Apoc. 7.22). There appears to be only one instance in which the Roman 
Empire is named, in connection with Revelation 1710, which speaks of 'seven kings, 
whom Tyconius historicizes as the successive Roman rulers from Julius Caesar to Otho. 
Tyconius says only that the reference to Othos short reign ofthree months and six days 
was ‘a figure of Antichrist, when he is revealed’, for according to Revelation 20.3, 
the reign of Antichrist would be brief (Tyconius, Apoc. 6.11). Discussing chapters 12-13 
of Revelation, which are intensely anti-Roman, Tyconius ignores Rome altogether. 
Revelation 12.4 (‘And the dragon stood before the woman who was about to bear a child, 
that he might devour her child when she brought it forth’) is taken to refer not to Rome 
butto Herod the Great, who had the male infants of Bethlehem murdered. For Tyconius, 
Herod stands for ‘the entire body of internal enemies’ (omne intestinorum hostium 
corpus), meaning those within the Church who persecute the innocent, not its external 
enemies. Herod is their type because he feigns devotion to the newborn baby whom 
the Magi are seeking to worship, but in reality his intentions are murderous (Tyconius, 
Apoc. 4.12; ed. Gryson 2011:300-301; Tilley 1997:86—7, 199 n. 25). Such internal enemies 
or ‘false brothers (malos fratres), who say falsely that they are Zion, are condemned else- 
where as well (Tyconius, Apoc. 1.36, 7.9, etc.). As noted, Augustine cites an unnamed 
commentator who says that it is pretended and false Christians' in the Church that are 
the restrainer, and that Antichrist will only appear when they openly leave the Church, 
an interpretation that seems to show up in Tyconius commentary (Augustine, ciu. 20.19; 
Tyconius, Apoc. 2.44). 
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THE BIBLE AND MILITARY SERVICE 
IN THE CHRISTIAN EMPIRE 


Christian teaching on military service changed in important ways after the conversion 
of Constantine (Swift 1983). It is true that already by the third century, if not earlier, 
Christians were serving in the Roman army. But no testimony has survived that expli- 
citly defended and authorized such service, whereas we have considerable counter- 
evidence that rejected it. From the early fourth century, however, military service became 
approved and even required. The pre-Constantinian prohibitions had been based on 
the circumstantial temptations to idolatry and apostasy in military life, and on Jesus’ 
teaching on non-violent resistance to evil (Matt 5.43-4 and the word on the sword in 
Matt 26.52). The conversion of the emperors removed the former obstacle (apart from 
the brief period of Julian's apostasy) but not the latter. The earliest evidence of an 
apparent change in teaching is the third canon ofthe Council of Arles (314), convened 
by Constantine primarily to deal with the Donatist agitation: ‘Concerning those who 
throw down their arms in [a time of] peace, it is determined that they be kept from com- 
munion' (De his qui arma proiciunt in pace, placuit abstineri eos a communione; trans. 
Gaudemet 1977:48). The most plausible interpretation is simply that Christian soldiers 
were forbidden, on pain of excommunication, to resign from the army just because there 
were no wars under way. If that is the correct reading, it represents a significant (though 
unacknowledged) change and one that did not seem to inspire protest or opposition. 
Two developments help explain how it was rationalized. The first was the sanctioning 
of a permanent double standard of two different ways of life in the Christian Church, 
one for a spiritual elite and another for the rank and file. Eusebius is our earliest witness to 
this, in a passage we have already noted from his book The Proof of the Gospel (d.e. 1.8), 
written around 318 and therefore almost contemporary with the Council of Arles. Jesus' 
followers, he said, had obeyed his will and established two distinct ways oflife (duo bión 
tropoi), one that was ‘above nature’ and embraced celibacy, poverty, and intercessory 
prayer, and a less demanding and ‘more humar’ one for those who had families and 
children, worked in agriculture and trade, and served in government and the army. This 
distinction between higher and lower ways existed already in the OT. The pre-Mosaic 
patriarchs and saints, whom Eusebius called “Hebrews; practised a pure, ethical mono- 
theism. Those who came after Moses he called Jews; and they followed a lower way of 
life based on the cultic and sacrificial practice rooted in the Temple, which was more 
suited to the weakened state of their souls (Eusebius, p.e. 7.1, 6-9 and 8.1, 10-12). Jesus 
fulfilment of the old law consisted in the way he preserved but transcended the older 
version of higher and lower ways of life. There were still two ways of life, but each tran- 
scended its predecessor, in that the spiritual elite (whom Eusebius does not explicitly 
equate with the clergy) were celibate, unlike the procreative zeal of the patriarchs; and 
the mass of Christians were no longer bound to the local cult in Jerusalem but could 
practise their worship anywhere in what Eusebius called ‘a secondary grade of piety’ 
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In a refinement of the typology, Eusebius claimed that Moses too recognized two 
levels of adherence, the higher way being exemplified by the celibacy, the commitment 
to sharing everything in common, and pacifism of the Essenes as reported by Philo 
(Eusebius, p.e. 8.11-12). Via this rather ingenious construction, Eusebius reconciled 
OT and NT, and was able to give a biblical validation for a Christian Church that no 
longer had martyrdom as the perfect form of the Christian life, and that needed to 
embrace the political and military responsibilities of governance. 

The other development was the determination that the ethics of non-violent resist- 
ance to evil applied to individuals but not to authorized defence of the common good. 
The biblical basis for this would be first of all Paul's letter to the Romans, 13.1-7, which 
says, Let every person be subject to the governing authorities. For there is no authority 
except from God, and those that exist have been instituted by God' (Rom 13.1); and that 
the one who bears the sword is 'the servant of God to execute his wrath on the wrong- 
doer' (Rom 13.4), along with related texts that recognize the legitimacy of earthly 
governance, such as 1 Timothy 2.1-2 and 1 Peter 2.17 (‘Fear God, honour the emperor’). In 
addition, mentions of soldiers in the NT that appear to take military service for granted 
are cited to prove it was not in contradiction to the gospel: the centurion at the foot of 
Jesus cross (Matt 27.54); the Roman centurion in Matthew 8.5-13, whose servant Jesus 
cured, and who explicitly models his submission to Jesus by analogy with his servant's 
submission to him; the Roman centurion Cornelius in Acts 10.1-48, whose house Peter 
is enjoined to visit, and who is given a divine command to overlook the ancestral 
prohibition against associating with Gentiles (‘God has shown me that I should not call 
any man common or unclean [Acts 10.28]; the soldiers who go out to be baptized by 
John the Baptist and are told not to extort from anyone and to be content with their pay 
(Luke 3.14) (Swift 1987: 94-5, 126-7). 

A refinement of this rereading of Jesus teaching on non-violent resistance to evil is 
the idea that one may, and at times must, act with severity, especially persons placed in 
authority: fathers, rulers, and bishops, for example. The assumption here is that what 
matters is less the act itself than the motive behind it. The person administering the dis- 
cipline or correction must act with benevolence and not let base passions get the better 
of him (Swift 1987:101-3, 121-6). Such a doctrine was used to justify violence and even 
killing in situations where it was necessary to preserve order and act in everyones best 
interests. We have seen how Augustine used such arguments in justifying imperial coer- 
cion against the Donatists. They will also be used to create the rudiments of just-war 
theory. Augustine will argue in The City of God that what Christians are forbidden to do 
as individuals— to kill in self-defence—they are permitted by God to do when ordered 
by lawful public authority (lex iusta). In that case “You shall not kill is rightly suspended 
(Augustine, ciu. 1.21, 1.26, 19.7). 

In the same breath, Augustine adds the further exception ofa direct divine command 
to kill, such as happens in various places in the OT. In general, the OT offered more 
obviously relevant grounds for divinely authorized violence. In contrast to Origen’s 
allegorization of the holy wars and other violent episodes in the OT, Augustine was willing 
to take them at face value when it suited his purposes. His massive work Answer to 
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Faustus, a Manichean offers an excellent example of this (Augustine, Faust. 22.69-79). 
Faced with the Manichean critique ofthe contradictions between OT and NT, Augustine 
argues that the two testaments become compatible when one understands that God 
authorizes different actions at different times. Divine command or permission to kill 
may be given in order to punish those who deserve it, to deter those inclined to evil, or to 
demonstrate by the suffering of the righteous that the things of this world are insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the things that are eternal, though the specific reasons will 
never be known to us. So wars are commanded of God5 people in the OT, whereas in the 
NT his people endure persecution and martyrdom—in the first instance ‘in order to 
show that God gives and removes these kingdoms; and in the second ‘in order to show 
that we should instead long for the kingdom of heaver (Augustine, Faust. 22.76; trans. 
Teske 2007:353). But wars and military service are also authorized in the NT, as we see 
in John the Baptist's injunction to the soldiers who come out to be baptized that they 
should be content with their wages (Luke 3.14)—and since taxes go in part to pay sol- 
diers, Jesus was also endorsing soldiering when he said ‘Give to Caesar what belongs to 
Caesar, and to God what belongs to God’ (Matt 22.21) (Augustine, Faust. 22.74). The true 
meaning of his rejection of the right of resistance is not an absolute prohibition of war 
but a teaching about proper attitude, since ‘this disposition [of non-violent resistance] 
lies not in the body but in the heart' (Augustine, Faust. 22.76; trans. Teske 2007:352). 
And the proof of that, says Augustine, is Jesus injunction in Luke to sell a tunic and buy 
asword (Luke 22.36), even if he also says they were not to use it (Faust. 22.77). 

We should not end this discussion without noting that the traditional Christian 
aversion to shedding blood by no means vanished (Swift 1983:149-57). It still shows up in 
canonical collections, such as the Canons of Hippolytus, variously dated from 336-40 to 
thelate fourth/early fifth century, in which canon 14 discouraged military service, with- 
out forbidding it absolutely, and required that a soldier who shed blood should refrain 
from communion until he had done penance (Swift 1987:93; Hippolytus, can. 14; ed. 
Coquin 1966:369; Barrett- Lennard 2005:138-40). A letter of Basil of Caesarea says that 
killing in war has been recognized by earlier authorities as an act distinct from murder, 
but which nevertheless should incur excommunication for three years (Swift 1987:94). 
Ambrose preserved the traditional teaching but restricted it to the clergy, who were 
forbidden to engage in coercion and war (Swift 1983:108; Ambrose, off. 1.35.175). And the 
life of Martin of Tours, by Sulpicius Severus, vividly describes Martin's resignation from 
the Roman army on the grounds that he was forbidden to fight (Swift 1983:150-2, citing 
Sulpicius Severus, Mart. 4). 
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CHAPTER 31 


SCRIPTURE AND 
ASCETICISM 
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ELIZABETH A. CLARK 


GIVEN both the burgeoning of asceticism in the first centuries of Christianity’ and a 
canon of Scripture largely if not wholly agreed upon by the mid-fourth century, what 
techniques for interpreting Christianity’s sacred books could partisans of renunciation 
employ to further their cause? Devising ingenious interpretative techniques, early 
Christian exegetes found messages of restraint and renunciation adaptable to Christians 
of every status. 

This chapter focuses largely (although not exclusively) on early Christian writers’ 
exegesis pertaining to renunciation of marriage, sexual functioning, and reproduction. 
After some introductory remarks, I illustrate the interpretative techniques employed 
by Greek, Latin, and Syriac theologians in their appeal to different audiences and note 
passages that elicited frequent commentary. 


AUDIENCE 


First, the question of ‘audience’: to whom were these patristic sermons, treatises, letters, 
and commentaries addressed? Here, we must register both the growth of ascetic devo- 
tion from the second century onward, and the need for Christian leaders to speak to 
the married faithful, always the majority (albeit usually ‘silent’ in our sources). Bishop 
John Chrysostom in Antioch and Constantinople, for example, directed some sermons 
and treatises to married urban householders but others to monks and virgins. Although 


* It is no longer claimed (as did Malone 1950) that ascetic renunciation simply took the place of 
martyrdom as the ‘opportunity’ for the latter vanished in the early fourth century. Asceticism was 
encouraged from the first years of Christianity, 1 Corinthians 7 being a case in point. Recall Durkheim's 
claim that religions ‘purpose is to create ‘difference. See Durkheim 1915:145-7, 299-317; for discussion 
and elaboration by Pierre Bourdieu and Jonathan Z. Smith, see Clark 1999:155, 204-8. 
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Chrysostom can take a strongly ascetic line in addressing the latter, in homilies delivered 
to congregations that included many married people, he enlists OT figures as exemplars to 
encourage marital chastity. Nevertheless, he ‘reads’ these characters as approximating 
the ascetic restraint he encourages in his audience. Thus Abraham and Sarah, whom he 
portrays as exempt from sexual desire, wish only to produce children before they die 
(hom. 38 in Gen. 1; 2; 4). Here, marriage resonates with ascetic restraint. 

Other audiences ripe for ascetic exhortation by patristic authors include monks or 
virgins in closely regulated communities who must learn the patience to live together, 
and semi-solitary renunciants of the desert who ask their superiors for ‘a word’ of guid- 
ance (Burton-Christie 1993). Verses selected to exhort monks in all-male communities 
(or to console them for their shame at nocturnal emissions [Brakke 1995]) might differ 
from those enlisted by bishops to frighten wayward husbands into a less-exuberant 
marital chastity. Wealthy women needed to be encouraged in their widowhood (and in 
their philanthropy) without insulting or alienating them (Brown 2012:chap. 18 and 322-5; 
Clark 1989). Audience mattered. 


TYPES OF ASCETIC INTERPRETATION 
OF THE BIBLE 


Although modern interpreters of the Bible often distinguish ‘literal’ and ‘figurative’ 
(typological and allegorical) interpretation, this distinction too simply characterizes the 
interpretative moves that Christian exegetes devised, especially when seeking to extract 
an ascetic message from biblical verses. 

‘Literal’ interpretation carried no clear meaning for ancient Christian exegetes 
who lived centuries before the advent of the historical-critical approach to biblical 
scholarship and who had little sense of (or interest in) ‘history’ for its own sake 
(Young 1997:166, 187-9). The ‘plain sense’ of Scripture is simply what a given religious 
community takes it to be (Frei 1986:68; Childs 1977:81; Tanner 1987:63-6). 

Figurative exegesis, however, was necessary to extract meaning from passages that 
were problematic or obscure, to serve as ‘the antidote to scandal’ (Bruns 1984:147-8). 
Without allegory and related modes of figurative interpretation, Frances Young writes, 
the biblical text would have been only of ‘archaeological interest’ (1997:3). Moreover, fig- 
urative interpretation was not simply a matter of tropes: it was a social practice designed 
to help ancient interpreters ‘secure for themselves and their communities social and 
cultural identity, authority, and power’ (Dawson 1992:2, 5, 236; Young 1997:139). Of the 
patristic masters of allegorical interpretation, Origen and his followers stand supreme 
(Martens 2008; Dively Lauro 2005; Torjesen 1986; O’Keefe 2004). 

Allegory, however, sometimes proved less useful in encouraging rigorous asceticism. 
While it helped (for example) to ‘de-sexualize’ the Song of Songs (Clark 1986:386-427; 
Harrison 1992:113-30; Miller 1993:21-45), it also could be deployed by laxer Christians to 
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lighten the ‘harder biblical injunctions. Thus, arguing the necessity for monks to engage 
in work, Augustine cites 'if anyone will not work, neither let him eat' (2 Thess 3.10), but 
cautions that ‘work’ should not be interpreted (as some claimed) as ‘spiritual labours’ to 
the exclusion of labour that supported the community: Paul was nota ‘spiritual tentmaker’ 
(mon. 1.2; 3.4; 19.22; 17.20; Brown 2012:chaps 10, 11, 19-23). Likewise, to allegorize the 
'camel to something so small that it could pass through the eye of a needle (Mark 10.25 
and parallels), thus encouraging greed, provided a regrettable loophole for the wealthy 
(Clark 1999:94-9; Clark 2013:428-44; Brown 2012:passim). Figurative interpretation 
was not always the preferred mode of ascetic exegesis. 

As I have detailed elsewhere, means other than typology or allegory were frequently 
used to counsel renunciation (Clark 1999:chap. 5). Among them: finding ascetic-leaning 
verses (often taken out of context) in the OT itself; employing intertextual exegesis, in 
which one verse could allude to, or be surrounded by, others to strengthen its ascetic 
import; enlisting one biblical passage to ‘talk back against another and hence control its 
meaning, much as Jesus ‘talked back’ to the Tempter (Matt 4.1-11; Luke 4.1-13; Evagrius, 
antirrh. [trans. Brakke 2009]); 'imploding passages not about marriage, reproduction, 
or any form of asceticism into discourses ‘about’ ascetic renunciation (such as Origen's 
and Jerome’ interpretations of Paul's discussion of slavery versus freedom and circum- 
cision versus uncircumcision in 1 Corinthians 717-24 [Origen, comm. in 1 Cor. 7.21-4; 
Jerome, Jou. 1.11]); arguing from the ‘difference in times between the ‘carnal’ days of the 
Israelites and ‘spiritual Christian present; changing context, audience, speaker, or gender 
to bring home an ascetic message; and even ‘asceticizing’ translations of Greek words of 
the Bible into Latin (for example, Jerome’s penchant for rendering sophrosune as castitas 
[1 Tim 2.15], interpreted as 'abstention from sex' [Iou. 1.27]). 

Finally, we should recall that early Christian exegesis was rooted in a rhetorical training 
that saw interpretation as adversarial and antagonistic (Eden 1997:2; Mitchell 2010:20-1). 
As Margaret Mitchell claims, ancient biblical interpretation aimed at 'utility to the pur- 
pose at hand’; the ‘agonistic paradigm’ could provide a ‘medial path between the rhet- 
orical labels of "literal" and “allegorical” exegesis’ for both Alexandrine and Antiochene 
interpreters (2010:ix, 107; cf. Eden 1997:2). This paradigm, she admits, designed to trounce 
ones opponents, was less suited to explain how ‘orthodox’ Christians could hold varied 
explanations of biblical passages (Mitchell 2010:56). Here, recall Augustines conclusion 
that the sheer multiplicity of edifying interpretations signals divine generosity (doct. chr. 
3.27.38). In asceticizing exegesis, the agon is sometimes on full display; at other times, a 
more ameliorative approach is in evidence. 


The Old Testament: Problem and Source 


The OT, replete with stories that seemed to praise marriage, reproduction, and the 
acquisition of property and wealth, posed a central interpretative problem for ancient 
asceticizing commentators. In the second and third centuries, churchmen had fought 
Marcionites and others to retain the books of the ancient Hebrews as sacred and to claim 
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themselves (not Jews) as the rightful owners (cf. Barn. 4.6-7). To keep these books as 
"Scripture; however, required considerable interpretative work by ascetically inclined 
exegetes. Moreover, from the fourth century onward, Manichaean claims (such as lev- 
elled by Augustines opponent Faustus) that the OT was unworthy of a spiritual people 
and should be discarded posed a similar challenge for Catholic exegetes. How could 
these books be redeemed? 

Although it would have been convenient for ascetic exegetes simply to denounce 
some OT passages, such critique could bring down charges of ‘heresy’ upon oneself, as 
various Catholic interpreters of an ascetic bent learned to their chagrin. Jerome, for 
example, protested that his ascetic agenda did not cast him as an Encratite, Marcionite, 
or Manichaean (Jou. 1.3; 2.16; ep. 22.12; 22.38; Tit. 1.6; cf. Augustine, c. Iul. op. imp. 1.24; 
1.115). "Interpretation provided a way to treat OT passages without landing oneself in 
the camp of ‘heretics. The fathers often rehearsed the line, “These things... were written 
down for our instruction, upon whom the end of the ages has come’ (1 Cor 10.11; Origen, 
Jo. 1.6.8; hom. 2 in Ex. 1). 

To be sure, not all OT texts posed problems for ascetically inclined Christian exegetes. 
Numerous verses could be taken ‘as is’ to champion ascetic renunciation. For example, 
Isaiah 54.1 ( "Sing, O barren one, who did not bear... For the children of the desolate one 
will be more than the children of her that is married’, says the Lord’) could easily be read 
to support the Christian ascetic agenda (Ambrose, exh. uirg. 7.42; vid. 3.15; Jerome, 
ep. 66.4). The eunuchs of Isaiah 56.3-5, to whom God will give an ‘everlasting name; 
‘a name better than sons and daughters, provided a similarly easy passage for ascetically 
inclined exegetes to claim (Cyril of Alexandria, Is. 5.3; Ambrose, inst. 6.45; [Anonymous], 
cast. 17). Moreover, exegetes noted, had not Abraham left his home and homeland 
(Gen 12.1; Jerome, ep. 22.1; 39.5)? Did not the Psalmist tell the king’s daughter to ‘forget 
your people and your father’s house’ (Ps 45.10; Ambrose, inst. 1.2; Jerome, ep. 22.1, 39.5)? 
In addition, an argument from silence proved useful: OT figures for whom no ‘wife’ 
was explicitly mentioned could be enlisted as ascetic exemplars: Elijah, Elisha, Joshua, 
Jeremiah, Daniel. The OT, read without flourish, could sometimes provide useful 
passages for ascetic interpretation. 

Absent such verses, however, ‘close reading’ of details in otherwise recalcitrant 
OT texts might rescue them for the ascetic agon. An ingenious example is provided by 
several Latin fathers’ reading of the first chapters of Genesis: since only in Genesis 4.1 is 
Adam said to ‘know’ his wife, sexual relations could be construed as occurring only 
after the first sin and the couple’s expulsion from Paradise (Tertullian, mon. 17.5; 
Ambrose, exh. virg. 6.36; Jerome, ep. 22.19). 

Jerome is particularly adept at this form of interpretation. Considering the story of 
Noah’s ark, he claims that the animals that marched in ‘two by two’ were the unclean 
ones (Iou. 1.16; 1.17; 2.15). Likewise, he praises Abraham not for his marital arrangements, 
but for his willingness to sacrifice his son, a manifestation of proper disregard for family 
(Iou. 1.19; ep. 39.6). 

Moreover, through intertextual exegesis, interpreters could press a more ascetic reading 
ofa text by alluding to, citing, or indeed ‘drowning’ the text to be explicated with others 
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of a highly ascetic nature. Thus Jerome turns the Song of Songs into a dire warning to 
virgins by interlarding the more sexually suggestive passages with others that form an 
ascetic cordon sanitaire around them (Clark 1999:127-38). Gregory of Nyssa, for his part, 
cleverly explicates Genesis 1.27b (‘male and female he made them) to suggest that since 
humans are made in God’s image (Gen 1.27a), and God's ‘image’ is first and foremost 
Christ (Col 1.15) in whom there is ‘no male and female’ (Gal 3.28), the original human 
creation was in effect sexless. Gregory encourages his Christian contemporaries to 
capture that original state, one to which they hope to return after the resurrection 
(Luke 20.35-36; hom. opif. 16.7; 16.9; 17.1; 17.2). 


‘Purity and ‘Impurity’: Old Testament Law 
and Christian Adaptation 


Some texts, at least if removed from their original context, required minimal inter- 
pretative effort by ascetic exegetes: ancient Hebrew laws pertaining to purity and pol- 
lution, with little prodding, could ‘speak’ to ascetics. For example, God’s command to 
the Israelites, ‘Be holy, for I am holy’ (Lev 11.44-5), was frequently cited by patristic 
authors to counsel sexual abstinence (Tertullian, exh. cast. 10.4; Ps.-Clement, ep. 1 virg. 7). 
Similarly, ascetic Christians found numerous ways to interpret the texts of the ritual 
law; virgins could be described as ‘altars, ‘sacred vessels, ‘temples, and ‘sacrifices’ 
(Clark 1999:213-15). 

NT verses as well prompted reflection on what constituted ‘purity’ or ‘impurity’ Paul's 
advice (1 Cor 7.5) that married couples should separate for prayer raised the suspi- 
cion that marital intercourse was ‘impure’ and hence to be avoided: some, like John 
Chrysostom, were uncomfortable with that assumption (hom. 51 in Mt. 5); others, like 
Jerome, bluntly claimed that ‘in view of the purity of the body of Christ, all sexual inter- 
course is unclean’ (Jou. 1.20: quod ad munditias corporis Christi, omnis coitus immunda sit). 
The anonymous author of the treatise De castitate, for his part, interprets the ‘women’ 
with whom the 144,000 blessed men of Revelation 14.4 have not 'stained' themselves as 
‘wives ([Anonymous], cast. 10.4). 


Some Techniques: A ‘Difference in Times’? 


A favoured mode of ‘correcting’ less ascetic OT passages appealed to ‘the difference in 
times. Early Christian writers solicited many scriptural verses to press this view, among 
them, Ecclesiastes 3.5 (‘a time to embrace and a time to refrain from embracing’; Jerome, 
ep. 22.19; Tertullian, mon. 3.8; Augustine, bon. coniug. 13.15) and 2 Corinthians 5.17 
(old things have passed away, all has become new’; Jerome, Iou. 1.37; [Anonymous], 
cast. 14.6). The claim that the OT ‘times’ of marriage and reproduction differed from the 
Christian era of ascetic renunciation could be deployed more generously (for example, 
to excuse the patriarchs for behaviour now disallowed, such as polygamy and incest 
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[Augustine, ciu. 16.38; 15.16; Faust. 22.45; 22.43; Hunter 2002]), or less so, by fiercer 
champions of asceticism who strongly dissociated Christian ascetics from Hebrew 
forefathers. Those advocating the latter approach sometimes verged close to ‘heresy’ in 
denunciations that seemed to impugn the OT and God's chosen people. Here, ascetic- 
ally inclined exegetes countered passages in the OT commanding or praising marriage 
and reproduction with NT passages such as 1 Corinthians 7 and Luke 14.26 (‘hating’ 
relatives, including wives [Jerome, Helu. 20; Horsiesius, ep. 1.5]). Yet the unsavoury 
behaviour of some OT characters needed defence against Manichaean critics, who 
catalogued numerous alarming details in their bid to discard the OT: so Augustine 
attempted a point-by-point refutation in Against Faustus the Manichean. 

A second problem attending the argument from the difference in times’ was the ques- 
tion of where to start and where to stop the trajectory from the Old Covenant to the 
New. Did one stress a high point for the virginal Adam and Eve at creation, followed by a 
precipitous ‘fall’ and then gradual improvement until one reached the NT, where one 
‘stopped’? Or did one take the ascetic trajectory further into the patristic era—a move 
implying that the NT did not represent the height of Christian teaching? Variations on 
this ascetic trajectory can be found in the writings of Gregory of Nyssa, Jerome, and 
John Chrysostom, none of whom thought that God at creation intended humans to 
engage in sexual intercourse (Gregory of Nyssa, virg. 12-13; Jerome, Iou. 1.16; 1.18; 1.29; 
John Chrysostom, virg. 14.3; 14.5; 14.6). A particularly ingenious approach to the ascetic 
trajectory was offered by Methodius in his Symposium: God first forbade what previously 
had been allowed (incest, polygamy, adultery); then recommended a single marriage; 
next, advocated marital continence; and last, championed perpetual virginity. Methodius 
depicts the Israelites as little calves whom God allowed to frolic about before putting 
strict discipline upon them (symp. 1.2). 

Some expressions of the ‘difference in times’ argument were especially sharp. Basil 
of Caesarea, responding to a correspondent who had not correctly perceived that 
‘difference, excoriates the proposal that a man might marry the sister of his dead 
wife; he cites various verses that stand against the proposition and concludes, “Don't 
read to me Genesis 1.28 or I'll laugh!’ (ep. 160). Jerome, too, bluntly informs a corres- 
pondent that Genesis 1.28 is not for us, upon whom 'the end of the ages has come 
(1 Cor 10.11; ep. 123.12). 


Other Techniques: Origen’s Allegory 


A different model of ‘reading renunciation is provided by Origen.” Unlike Chrysostom, 
who aligned marriage as much as possible with ascetic restraint, and also unlike Jerome, 


? That Origen himself does not stick to the threefold scheme of interpretation (flesh, soul, spirit) that 
he sets forth in princ. 4.2.4, sometimes aligning the latter two, sometimes proclaiming there is no 
‘bodily’ sense at all has been pointed out by numerous modern commentators, including Crouzel 1989; 1985; 
Trigg 1983; Torjesen 1986; Dively Lauro 2005; Martens 2008. 
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who pitted Christian renunciation against the allegedly debased practices of the ancient 
Hebrews, Origen removed biblical narratives from a temporal, ‘historical framework by 
his transhistorical allegorizing. Although himself an exemplary ascetic, Origen preferred 
to interpret biblical texts that spoke of men, women, marriage, bodies, sex, and repro- 
duction as tokens for reflection on categories of sense versus reason, virtue versus vice. 
In his gendered interpretation, reason and virtue were ‘male’ properties, sense and 
vice, 'female. (In this, Origen takes cues from Philo [Baer 1970].) Yet Origen stresses 
that many ‘real’ biblical women were ‘male’ in their virtue and readiness for spiritual 
combat, and, conversely, many men are ‘female’ in their ‘weakness’ (Origen, hom. 9 in 
Jud. 1; hom. 26 in Num. 1; hom. 9 in Jos. 9). In effect, Origen uses allegory to overcome 
‘the difference in times. Temporal difference is irrelevant for Christians of the present: 
the OT narratives that proved a skandalon to Jerome are rescued through allegory to 
encourage virtue and discourage vice to Christians ofa later era. 

Origen, however, does not always appeal to allegory; in fact, he gives a ‘straight’ read- 
ing to OT texts that counsel sexual abstinence (albeit temporary, e.g. Exod 19.10-15) and 
NT passages (e.g. 1 Cor 7) that contain an appropriately ascetic message (hom. 11 in Ex. 7). 
Passages suggesting that ancient Hebrew males were excessively uxorious, however, 
could be tamed through allegory: thus Abraham's marriage to yet another wife at the age 
of 137 (Gen 25.1) does not prompt a critique of patriarchal marriage, but when read in 
tandem with Wisdom of Solomon 8.9 (‘take wisdom as my wife’), stands as an exhort- 
ation to the elderly, like Abraham, never to flag in their pursuit of wisdom (Origen, hom. 
11 in Gen. 1). Likewise, the many scriptural passages praising fecundity, in Origens view, 
intend to urge hearers and readers toward spiritual and moral growth (hom. 11 in Lc. 1; 
hom. 1 in Gen. 15). Through figurative readings and help from intertextual exegesis, 
the OT as well as the New could be understood as proclaiming the ‘good news’ of a 
spiritualizing Christianity. 


The New Testament: Source and Problem 


Yet, for ascetic interpreters, some NT verses also needed exegetical assistance to render 
them appropriately ‘renunciatory. The Pastoral Epistles posed a special problem for 
various patristic writers, who believed that they had been written by Paul, the author of 
1 Corinthians 7. How to reconcile the seemingly diverse messages? Jerome argues 
that the Pastorals’ encouragement of second marriage for widows is intended only for 
Christianitys moral dregs who need this outlet to keep from falling into prostitution 
and harlotry (ep. 79.10). Attempting to constrain 1 Timothy 5 on widows’ remarriage, he 
calls up a bevy of biblical verses that (allegedly) discourage remarriage: the unclean ani- 
mals of Noah's ark (Gen 7.2) make another appearance, coupled with the Parable of the 
Sower, in which the 100-fold harvest stands for virginity, the 60-fold for widowhood, 
and the 30-fold for marriage. Here there is no room for second marriage which, Jerome 
claims, is best described as the ‘weeds’ that cannot take root in good ground, but grow 
among the thorns (Matt 13.7 and parallels; ep. 123.8). 
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1 Corinthians 7 


1 Corinthians 7 proved most useful to ascetic interpreters? For our purposes, I pick 
a few of its verses that elicited a variety of interpretations, some highly asceticizing, 
some less so. 

First, there were disagreements concerning who ‘spoke’ 1 Corinthians 7.1 (‘It is well 
for man not to touch a woman’). Options included pseudo-apostles (Ambrosiaster, 
comm. in 1 Cor. 7.1); the ‘perfect’ already devoted to abstinence (Origen, comm. in 1 Cor. 
71-4); Corinthian Christians ‘making progress’ from the incest and frequenting of 
prostitutes in which they had previously indulged, according to 1 Corinthians 5 and 6 
(John Chrysostom, hom. 19 in 1 Cor. 1-2); or Paul, advising married couples ‘not to touch’ 
each other ([Anonymous], cast. 10.1-2). Athanasius engages the verse to warn against 
‘spiritual marriage’: if Paul writes that it is ‘good’ not to touch a woman, ‘how much better’ 
it is not to touch ‘a bride of Christ’ that is, a consecrated virgin (ep. 2 ad virg. 21)? The 
anonymous author of De castitate argues (10.14) that this verse overrules all later 
‘concessions’ of marriage; Paul himself, the author protests, could not have written v. 38 
(‘he who marries does well’), since it contradicts 7.1, Paul’s true opinion. Tertullian, for 
his part, follows the logic that if it is ‘good’ not to touch, the touching of sexual relations 
can only be an ‘evil’ (mon. 3.2). Here, he perhaps borrows the Old Stoic admonition that 
the opposite of a virtue is always a vice. 

Augustine's response to the debate between Jerome and Jovinian on marriage centres 
on1 Corinthians 7.1 to argue that marriage asa ‘good’ can be compared only with another 
‘good; virginity (Hunter 2007). Inverting the logic of Tertullian and Jerome, Augustine 
implies that there can be no comparison between the stark opposites of ‘good’ and ‘evil’ 
If marriage were imagined as a ‘good’ only in contrast to the ‘evil’ of fornication, both 
might be deemed ‘evils’; and on down the slippery slope...fornication would be a 
'good' in comparison with adultery, adultery in comparison with incest—and below 
this, behaviours deemed ‘unspeakable. Only because both marriage and virginity are 
'goods can they be compared at all (bon. coniug. 8.8). Augustine had earlier developed 
his pro-marriage stance in his critique of Manichaeism (Clark 1988). Later in his career, 
he returned to 1 Corinthians 74 to claim that although ‘not touching’ is the ideal, only 
ascetics can sustain this level of purity (nupt. 1.16.18). By not requiring this level of ascetic 
renunciation, he elsewhere adds, God leaves open to Christians voluntary renunciation 
with its great rewards (serm. 161.11.11). 

The next verses of 1 Corinthians 7, Paul's ‘concession’ to marriage, were variously read. 
More ‘pro-marriage’ interpreters cited these verses to prove that Paul deemed marriage 
‘allowable’ (Ambrosiaster, comm. in 1 Cor. 7:2). For Clement of Alexandria, any implied 


> Along with such passages from the Gospels as Matthew 10.34-9 (Jesus brings a ‘sword’ to divide 
families); Luke 14.26 (‘hating’ relatives); Matthew 12.46-9 and parallels (rejection of blood relations; 
Matthew 19.10-12 (‘eunuchs for the sake of the Kingdom of Heaven’); Matthew 22.30 and parallels (in the 
resurrection, not marrying = being like the angels in heaven); Luke 11.27-8 (Jesus’ correction of ‘Blessed 
is the womb that bore you...’). 
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critique of marriage in verse 1 did not apply to chaste married couples who engaged in 
sexual relations only in order to produce children, for such activity needs no concession 
(str. 3.15.96.1-2). Augustine, sadly surveying humans now consumed with "lust; counts 
(somewhat by default) the sexual outlet of faithful marriage as one of marriages goods 
(bon. coniug. 4.4). Augustine can cite 1 Corinthians 7:3-4 to exonerate the sexual behav- 
iour ofthe Hebrew patriarchs: Abraham and Jacob reluctantly submitted to their barren 
wives’ requests that they have sexual relations with other women since they knew that 
their bodies were not ‘their own (Faust. 22.31; 22.49; ciu. 16.38). 

Commentators of stronger ascetic commitments, however, could scoff at Paul's 
‘concession. Jerome shrouds these verses by ‘shaming’ any one who appealed to them to 
allow sexual indulgence within marriage: a Christian husband should consider his wife 
as a sister, not engage in sexual intercourse (Jou. 1.7). The author of De castitate (10.3), 
portraying Paul as a good physician, remarks that only ‘sick, not ‘healthy’ Christians, 
need such a concession. And 1 Corinthians 7.3-4, on the couples mutual obligation, is 
taken by some authors to signal that the husband is bound to the same strict standard of 
chastity as the wife (John Chrysostom, hom. in 1 Cor. 7:2 4). For Jerome and Ambrose, 
Paul's words should suggest to Christians that marriage is bondage (Jerome, Iou. 1.7; 
Ambrose, exh. uirg. 4.21; 10.62; vid. 11.69). 

Verse 5 (Paul's advice that the married couple might [sexually] separate to devote 
themselves to prayer), as noted above, offered a fair field for ascetic expansion. Jerome 
argues that since 1 Thessalonians 5.17 instructs Christians to 'pray without ceasing, couples 
cannot so pray if engaged in sexual activity (ep. 22.22). Jerome reads 1 Corinthians 7.5 
in tandem with 1 Peter 3.7: husbands ‘bestow honour’ on their wives by abstaining 
from sexual relations. And if couples must separate to pray, Jerome asks, must they not 
also do so to receive the Eucharist? (Iou. 1.7). On the latter point, Jerome borrows from 
Origens teaching on the state of ‘purity’ necessary for taking the Eucharist (Origen, 
comm. in 1 Cor. 7.5). 

More pro-marriage interpreters of 1 Corinthians 7.5, however, posited that Paul's 
words were inspired only by the ‘busyness of life (Ambrosiaster, comm. in 1 Cor. 7.5); or, 
perhaps Paul suggested separation only for especially ardent prayer (John Chrysostom, 
hom. 5 in1 Thess. 3; hom. 19 in 1 Cor. 2). Besides, since Paul tells the couple to come together 
again, he cannot deem the marriage relation evil (John Chrysostom, hom. 23 in 2 Cor. 6; 
Clement of Alexandria, str. 3.12.82.1; Methodius, symp. 3.11). 

A last example is taken from the interpretation of 1 Corinthians 7.39-40 (allowing the 
remarriage of widows, but suggesting that they will be happier remaining unmarried). 
Almost all church fathers criticized the remarriage of widows and widowers (here, 
the Pastorals recommendation of such behaviour caused exegetical trouble). Some took 
a more ameliorating stance, content to point out that Paul merely suggested that the 
woman would be ‘happier’ without remarriage (Chrysostom adds, since her husband 
now ‘sleeps, why doesn’t she wait for him to ‘wake up; presumably in the resurrection? 
[hom. in 1 Cor. 7:39 4; 1]). Here again, the more rigorous partisans of asceticism have 
sharper interpretations. Tertullian insists that the passage does not refer to women 
who were already Christians when their first husbands died, but (merely) the woman who 
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converted to Christianity after her husband's death. Such women may marry again, but 
only 'in the Lord' (mon. 11.1-9; 14.3). 

Jerome's technique surrounds 1 Corinthians 7.39-40 with intertextual references that 
press in a more ascetic direction. The one rib of Adam (Gen 2.21-2) betokened 'one wife; 
a reference he borrows from Tertullian (mon. 4.2). Moreover, if having a second husband 
disbars a woman from the Church’s order of widows and its ‘bread’ supply (1 Tim 5:9), 
how much more is she to be deprived of ‘the bread of Heaven' (John 6.32-5), that is, the 
Eucharist? (Jou. 1.14). 

Without doubt, 1 Corinthians 7, more than any other chapter in the NT, provided 
abundant opportunity for patristic authors to take a more, or less, ascetic line. 


SYRIAC EXEGESIS 


Syriac-writing authors developed distinctive techniques of ascetic interpretation and 
forms of organization (Griffith 1995:220-45; Van Rompay 1997:103-23).* In early Syriac 
asceticism, the ‘single ones’ (fhídayé) strove to emulate Christ, the ‘single one of God the 
Father’ (cf. John 1.18); at baptism, they ‘put on’ the Lord by vowing to become ‘covenanters’ 
(bnay and bnat qyamá). These renunciants enjoyed a station within the community 
of the Church, unlike another strand represented by, for example, the Acts of Judas 
Thomas, which taught that true followers of Jesus should remain homeless and poor 
(Murray 1975:69, 70, 72-3; Acts of Thomas 7; Griffith 1995:223-3 4, 238). Recent commen- 
tators, in fact, caution against overemphasizing the ‘outlandish’ features that are high- 
lighted in some later texts purporting to describe Syrian asceticism. 

Scholars of Syrian Christian exegesis often note its links with Jewish interpretation 
(Griffith 1997:15, 10). For example, Aphrahat, ‘the Persian Sage; writing in the mid-fourth 
century in the Sassanid Empire and encountering actual Jews as well as Judaizing 
Christians, read the ritual practices of the Jewish Law ‘literally, but placed them in their 
historical context (e.g. dem. 11 [circumcision]; 12 [Passover]; Van Rompay 1996:620). 
Typological and symbolic interpretation (tupsa, raza) were common forms of a spir- 
itualizing exegesis; Alexandrian allegory left less of an imprint (Brock 2006:67, 75). 
Frequently deployed genres include dialogue poems, with biblical characters engaging 
each other, and verse homilies that retold biblical narratives in dramatic fashion 
(Brock 2006:81-5; Harvey 2001; 2002). 

An example of symbolic interpretation concerns the Virgin Mary, who was a frequent 
subject of Syriac biblical exegesis: an anonymous hymnist compares Mary to the bud- 
ding staff (Num 17.8-9) that 'sprouted without being planted, that 'though unwatered, 
was crowned with leaves: ‘It is her symbol that is hidden in the Levite's staff, the author 
proclaims ([Anonymous], Hymns on Mary 5.6). Here, Mary's virginal conception is 
symbolized in the miraculous staff. 


^ [thank Duke graduate students Erin Galgay Walsh and Emanuel Fiano for assistance with this section. 
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Three Syrian theologians illustrate both the types of exegesis and the audiences to 
which these interpretations were directed. 

In his hymns, Ephrem, a mid-fourth-century Syrian ‘protomonastic’ (Brock 2008:32; 
Matthews and Amar 1994:19-54), appeals to biblical characters as types and as examples 
of behaviour for Christians’ emulation. His interpretations address the married as well 
as celibates. For example, unlike Jeromes claim that only the unclean animals entered 
the ark two by two, Ephrem emphasizes the animals’ chastity—although, he adds, Mary's 
was superior in that it was voluntary. Ephrem here blocks an overly ascetic interpretation, 
proclaiming 'intercourse is not defiled, | nor is marriage accursed' (Ephrem, nat. 28, 
stanzas 1, 3). Although himself an ascetic, Ephrem refrained from making disparaging 
comparisons between ‘superior’ ascetics and ‘lesser’ Christians. Thus he gives a more 
ameliorative interpretation of the very stories of Abraham and Sarah that some Latin 
commentators found unsavoury or embarrassing: Sarah, he writes, preserved her chas- 
tity even in Pharaoh's embrace, since she had not willed the latter (Ephrem, virg. 1, stanza 9). 
Ephrem also praises NT women; even ones rebuffed in Scripture (e.g. Martha) are glorified 
as brides of Christ (Ephrem, virg. 26, stanzas 1-16). 

Interpretations of Genesis are particularly revelatory of their authors’ preferences. 
In his treatment of Adam, Ephrem does not stress (as does Augustine) the raging lust that 
entered the world with Adams sin. Rather, he stresses that the ‘young, fair’ man, ‘full of joy; 
received as his punishment a burden of woes that he carried into his old age. Although 
Ephrem portrays David the Psalmist weeping over Adams descent to the level of the 
wild animals (Ps 48/49.13), Adams bestiality is signalled by his eating grass and roots, 
and by dying— not first and foremost by copulation (Ephrem, par. 11.1; 13.3). 

Another example of a less-sharply ascetic interpretation of stories from Genesis comes 
from the writings of Jacob, bishop of Sarug in the first part of the sixth century. Mar Jacob 
avoids negative comment on marriage and sexuality in his treatment of Genesis 2.24 
(a man’s leaving his father and mother to become ‘one’ with his wife). Rather, he provides 
a Christological and ecclesiological interpretation: Moses’ words were ‘veiled’ descrip- 
tions of Christ and the Church; much later, Paul revealed their true meaning to the world, 
exclaiming ‘how great is this mystery! (Eph 5.21-33). Moreover, Jacob (unlike Jerome) 
refrains from negatively contrasting the ‘one flesh’ of Genesis with the ‘one spirit’ of 
Ephesians (Jacob of Sarug 2008:89-117). Similarly, he does not denounce polygamy, deceit, 
and ancient Israelite sexual mores more generally in recounting the tales of Jacob, Rachel, 
and Leah (Gen 29); he merely notes in passing that Jacob felt no lust when he kissed 
Rachel at the well (Jacob of Sarug 1993:77-85). The homily is rather ‘about’ the Church 
and the Synagogue. 

Sharper ascetic claims, however, come to the fore in the Syriac Book of Steps (Liber 
Graduum), perhaps best dated to the fifth century (Smith 2014). Its recent translators 
claim that this work marks a ‘transition from the “pre-monastic” period of early Syriac 
asceticism to the subsequent era when the image of Egyptian monasticism coloured the 
representation of Syrian ascetic practices (trans. Kitchen and Parmentier 2004:xlix). 
The Liber Graduum offers a more pronounced differentiation between ascetics and 
non-ascetics than had Ephrem. 
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The anonymous author of the Book of Steps sharply distinguishes scriptural passages 
meant for the more lowly married folk (the “‘Upright’) from those directed at ascetic 
devotees (the Perfect) (Memraà 1, c.12). A chief differentiating marker is that the Upright 
have not abandoned riches and wives (Mémra 3.3). The commandment to ‘honour 
father and mother’ (Exod 20.12), the author claims, is meant for ‘children’ still attached 
to earthly concerns (Mémra 19.9). 

Although the Book of Steps sharply distinguishes ‘higher’ from ‘lower’ Christians, the 
author's method of interpretation does not differ significantly from that of Ephrem; like 
Ephrem, he holds up biblical exemplars for emulation and finds ‘symbols’ in Scripture's 
words. Thus he compares those who live by the lower (‘minor’) commandments, the 
Upright, to Paul’s vegetable-eaters and milk-drinkers; the Perfect, to those who can digest 
‘solid food’ (Rom 14.2; 1 Cor 3.2; Mémra 1.2). He admits that some commandments 
were meant only for a specific individual at a particular time and place, and could not 
be undertaken today without severe critique (e.g. God’s commands to Abraham to 
sacrifice his son [Gen 22], and to Hosea, to marry a harlot [Hos 1]; Mēmrā 1.5-6): such is 
one way the anonymous author deals with ‘the difference in times: 

Biblical characters stand as ‘symbols’ in the Book of Steps: in the Lucan story of Mary 
and Martha, Mary, dead to the business of the world, symbolizes the Perfect who choose 
the ‘better part’; Martha, who had a house and possessions, the Upright (Luke 10.38-42; 
Mémra 3.13). The author deploys the story of Abraham, Isaac, and their wives to send a 
message to both Upright and Perfect: these patriarchs would willingly have abandoned 
their property and their wives, as did the Apostles (and thus entered the ranks of the 
Perfect), if God had so instructed—but the Lord held them back from such renunciation 
to serve as examples to the married (that is, to the Upright) (Mémra 9.19). The Upright 
might, the author suggests, in midlife imitate Enoch who, after he begot Methuselah, 
became holy (i.e. celibate) and did not taste death (Gen 5.21; Heb 11.5; Mémra 13.4). 

Sergey Minov, explicating the interpretative techniques found in the Book of Steps, 
notes that its author completely ignores’ God's blessing on procreation in Genesis 1.28, 
instead assigning the command, ‘be fruitful and multiply’ to Satan, a move resonant with 
Encratism (Mémre 15.21; Minov 2014:224-5, 235-50). By dividing up the commandments 
and arranging them hierarchically, the author limits the authority of Scriptures pro- 
marriage passages ‘by interpreting them as addressing not those who follow the way 
of perfection, but only the regular “upright” Christians’ (Minov 2014:226). Through these 
interpretative moves, the author dissociates himself from Ephrems positive appreci- 
ation of marriage as reflected in his biblical interpretation (Minov 2014:245, 247-8). 

A last set of examples, from the Discourses of the late fifth-century miaphysite 
Philoxenus of Mabbug (Hierapolis), reveals the influence of Origenist interpretation, 
especially that of Evagrius Ponticus, on Syrian exegesis (Michelson 2014:82-111). 
Whereas in the Book of Steps, written approximately a century and a half earlier, com- 
mitment to celibacy was the entry point on the road to holiness, in Philoxenus’ Discourses 
celibacy seems taken for granted. (Only to worldly persons was the command given, 
"You shall not commit adultery’; to the monk, “You shall not desire’ [Mémra 13.41].) 
Rather, it is memories of past life and the ‘lust of the belly’ that plague the renunciant. 
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Life in a monastery, not in the midst of the world, is needed for perfection: the ‘Upright’ 
are here understood as novice monks, not married people in 'the world' as in the Book of 
Steps (Kitchen 2013:lii-liii, Ixiv). Baptism breaks the tie with one's family, as it did for 
Jesus (Mémre 8.23, 29-30; 9.38). God commands his followers to become strangers to 
the world, ‘to take it offlike a worn-out coat’ (Mémra 13.20). 

Philoxenus also appeals to biblical examples and types to stimulate good behaviour 
and discourage bad. Of the former, Joseph fleeing Potiphar’s wife, Daniel rejecting food, 
and Mary avoiding kitchen duty provide positive models for the monk (Mémré 13.61-3; 
11.58; 8.15); of negative exemplars, Esau gorging on lentils (Mémré 13.57; 10.63). 

In Philoxenus’ writings, food, or the desire for it, is a chief temptation: ‘food’ 
spurred Adams sin, awakening lust (Memre 10.59; 12.3), and was the first temptation 
that the devil posed for Jesus (Mémra 11.66). As in Evagrius’ works, demons (‘the 
Egyptians’) tempt the ascetic to imagine the dangers of fasting and what virtuous 
deeds he might accomplish if he remained in the world (Mémra 9.18, 19). The passion 
of gluttony is said to render people ‘in the image of the animals, taking from them 
‘the movements of knowledge appropriate to rational beings and submerg[ing] and 
darken[ing] their mind under the weight of food’; it ‘paints images’ on their minds 
(Mémra 10.1, 15).? How do we gain the angelic ‘image’? By not eating more than abso- 
lutely necessary (Mémra 11.7). 

However dissimilar from Greek and Latin exegesis in its particular styles, Syrian 
asceticizing interpretation of the Bible worked to the same purpose: to wean Christians 
from the temptations and pleasures of ‘the world’ and bring them to a higher joy and 
otherworldly glory. 
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PAUL M. BLOWERS 


‘CREATION’ ultimately suggested various interrelated themes in early Christian biblical 
interpretation and imagination. Not only did it signal as scriptural fact, posited in stark 
contrast with rival cosmogonies, that God freely elected to create the cosmos, but it also 
came to elicit the world's createdness itself and the strict ontological and epistemic 
boundary dividing the cosmos from its uncreated Creator. As well, ‘creation’ indicated 
the abiding action of God to sustain and nurture the world once created, and providen- 
tially to steer it through and beyond the threats of chaos and 'nothingness' posed by the 
sin of rational creatures and their role in introducing moral evil into the universe. 
Interpreted in the light of Jesus Christ, however, ‘creation’ also pointed to new creation, 
to the prerogatives of the Creator to bless his work afresh, and to fulfil his former creative 
activity by inaugurating a new, transformed state of things. 


INTERPRETING THE BIBLE ON 
THE ORIGINS OF THE WORLD 


Apologists, preachers, and theologians throughout the early Christian age readily 
acknowledged the primary and critical importance of the 'Hexaemeron; the six-day 
creation story (Gen 1.1-2:4a), and of Genesis 1-3 as a whole, for developing normative 
Christian teaching about divine creation of the world. The earliest Christian commentary 
on Genesis 1 appears in Theophilus of Antiochs apology To Autolycus (c.182), a work at 
once repudiating Hesiod's time-honoured cosmogonic myth and setting a precedent 
for how Christian theological exegesis of the Hexaemeron might proceed. Certain of 
Theophilus' interpretative intuitions proved enduring, such as the axiom that God 
created primarily through his Word or Wisdom; or that he omnipotently created the 
world ex nihilo from previously non-existent matter (Autol. 2.10); or that certain features 
of the creation story warranted figural or allegorical interpretation (Autol. 2.14-17). 
Significant as well is Theophilus’ comment that certain writers or philosophers ‘mimicked’ 
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(épuijo avro) the Genesis narrative in order to explain cosmic origins, but fell drastically 
short of its truth (Autol. 2.12). He probably has in mind Platos creation narrative in the 
Timaeus as a failed approximation of the Hexaemeron, though he concedes these alter- 
native pagan accounts can appear plausible (à£iómiora), even beautiful. For Theophilus 
and most of his patristic exegetical successors, interpretation of Genesis 1 thus requires 
both logos, or reasoned exposition, and effective rehearsal of the mythos, the larger 
revelatory drama into which the text fits. 

Subsequent patristic interpretation of the Hexaemeron, some more analytical 
and other more devotional or doxological in orientation (see Blowers 2012:107-35), 
approached the six-day creation story as a ‘thick’ narrative, that is, as having unique 
rhythms, latent senses, and multiple layers of meaning rather than as reporting trans- 
parent cosmogonic events. Origen, who often finds significance even in the most minute 
features ofa biblical text, warns in his Commentary on Genesis against reading it superfi- 
cially without rigorously scrutinizing the different languages and translations, and using 
sound reason to clarify ‘the equivocations, ambiguities, analogous usages, literal usages, 
and fine distinctions (comm. in Gen. 3 [= Philocalia of Origen 14.1-2]). Especially thorny 
in biblical discourse is equivocation. If ‘creation’ is equivocal, so too is cosmos in biblical 
usage, a fact fatefully lost on Gnostics: 


An example would be the term cosmos («óopos). Ignorant that it was an equivocal 
term, some have fallen into most impious thinking about the 'Demiurge — some, 
that is, who have not been clear on how ‘the world lies in the grips of the evil one’ 
(1 John 5.19), and who have failed to understand that John there is speaking of ‘cos- 
mos’ in the sense of mundane and human affairs. For thinking purely literally that 
'cosmos' indicates the whole system of heaven and earth and the things therein, they 
betray their exceeding overconfidence and impiety toward God. Whatever they do 
they cannot possibly demonstrate how the sun and moon and stars, in their orderly 
movements, ‘lie in the grips of the evil one. Then there is this text: ‘Behold the Lamb 
of God, who takes away the sin of the cosmos (John 1.29). ‘Cosmos’ here is properly 
read as the place where sin abounds, that is, various earthly localities. These errant 
interpreters concede this reading but, in their contentiousness, they foolishly turn 
right around and continue in the fallacious views they have once for all embraced 
because of their ignorance of equivocation. If, yet again, we broach the text ‘God was 
in Christ reconciling the cosmos to himself’ (2 Cor 5.19), they will not be able, by 
their own best arguments, to show that this applies to the entire cosmos, that is, the 
contents of the cosmos as a whole. Even by their own account they are forced to 
examine the term ‘cosmos’ as equivocal. 

(comm. in Gen. 3 [= Philocalia of Origen 14.2]; cf. also princ. 2.3.6; 2.9.3) 


Scrutinizing the fine points of the Hexaemeron was all the more crucial because, like the 
whole of Genesis 1-3, it was prophecy (Theophilus, Autol. 2.9, 13; Clement of Alexandria, 
str. 4.1.3; Severian of Gabala, creat. 1.2; Blowers 2012:103-5), and adumbrated the fuller 
economy (oikovopía) of the Creator's providential purposes, exhibiting creation as the 
theatre of ongoing divine interventions and performances. The very opening phrase 
‘In the beginning..? (Gen 1.1), thought to stand alone in relation to the subsequent story, 
was pregnant with prophetic meaning (see Centre d'Études des Religions du Livre 1973). 
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Christian interpreters recognized early on the parallel with John 1.1, suggesting that the 
true ‘beginning’ (apy7; principium) need not necessarily be chronological. Its meaning 
could be prosopological. In other words, Genesis implicitly, and John explicitly, dis- 
closed the person of the Word or Wisdom—or even the incarnate Son, Jesus Christ, the 
‘Alpha and Omega’ (Rev 1.8; 21.6; 22.13)—as the purposive ‘beginning’ of creation and of 
sacred history (cf. Theophilus, Autol. 2.10; Tertullian, Herm. 20; Origen, hom. 1 in Gen.; 
Jo. 1.17.101-1.19.116; 1.22.132; Ambrose, hex. 1.4.15). In addition, Basil of Caesarea (hex. 1.6) 
and Ambrose of Milan (hex. 1.4.16) validated Aquilas alternative Greek translation of 
Genesis 1.1—'In sum (êv cepaAaiw) God created the heavens and the earth'—as similarly 
supporting a Christocentric rendering ofthe initial act of creation. 

Patristic interpreters (e.g. Origen, hom. 1 in Gen.) took special note, as did Philo 
before them, that uniquely among the days of creation, the inaugural day (Gen 11-5) 
was designated by a cardinal rather than an ordinal number: ‘day one’ (uépa uía, 
LXX; dies unus, Vg) as opposed to the ‘first day’ (uépa mpó5; prima dies). Day one, 
announcing the creation of ‘heaven and earth’ as a fait accompli, stood on its own as a 
kind of preamble to the larger creation story. Philo deduced that it signalled an original, 
instantaneous, or simultaneous moment in which God projected the whole of creation 
in ideal form before materializing it in time and space (opif. mundi 15-130). A variation, 
also proposed by Philo, was to construe the whole of the first creation account (Gen 
1.1-2.4a) as the simultaneous, ideal creation, followed by its actualization in the second 
account (2.4b-25) (opif. mundi 129-50). Early Christian interpreters were clearly familiar 
with Philos versions of ‘double’ creation. Clement of Alexandria shows sympathy with 
Philos first version, seeing ‘heaven and earth’ as aggregately indicating the archetypes 
of all creatures (str. 5.14.93). Origen ostensibly saw ‘heaven and earth referring to God's 
initial creation of the substances of all things, as can be inferred from his On First 
Principles 2.3.6 and select fragments of his Commentary on Genesis in the fourth-century 
Christian philosopher Calcidius (see Blowers 2012:111-13, 146; Kóckert 2009:52-66; 
van Winden 1997:99-101). Gregory of Nyssa, echoing Philo and Clement, surmises that 
‘heaven and earth’ is indeed a simultaneous creation of all that is in its potential but not 
yet actual form (hex. 3-9), while Augustine envisions ‘heaven’ as the perfectly formed 
intelligible cosmos and 'earth' as the still formless sensible cosmos (Conf. 12.20.29; 
Gen. litt. 1.1.3). Not all patristic exegetes, however, accepted a duality of the ‘ideal’ and 
‘actual’ creation. In the Syriac tradition, Ephrem instead proposed that the creation of 
‘heaven and earth’ in Genesis 1.1 simply indicated the initial fact of the Creator's accom- 
plishing a creation ex nihilo, even before he created the material elements themselves 
(comm. in Gen. 1.2). 

Numerous other features of Genesis 1-3 were also read inter-scripturally so as to elicit 
the narratives larger prophetic meaning within the economy of salvation. The appearance 
in Genesis 1.2 of a ‘spirit’ hovering or ‘borne over’ (éregépero, LXX) the waters inspired 
distinctive interpretative traditions, one seeing here merely a wind animating a lifeless 
and formless mass (e.g. Theophilus, Autol. 2.13; Ephrem, comm. in Gen. 1.7; Severian of 
Gabala, creat. 1.4; John Chrysostom, hom. in Gen. 3.1), the other, a majority, confirming 
this as the Holy Spirit cooperating in the work of creation (e.g. Tertullian, bapt. 3-4; 
Origen, princ. 1.3.3; Cels. 6.52; Athanasius, ep. Serap. 1.5; Basil of Caesarea, hex. 2.6; 
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Ambrose, hex. 1.8.29; Jerome, qu. Hebr. Gen. 1.2; Leo the Great, serm. 75.2). Given the 
broad commitment to a doctrine of creation ex nihilo, reinforced by appeal to ancillary 
texts (Wis 11.17; 2 Macc 7.28; Rom 4.17; Heb 11.3), the image of the void itself, the tohu 
wa-bohu or ‘abyss’ (&fjvccos, LXX), generated considerable speculation about its precise 
character (see Blowers 2012:167-84). Resisting pagan notions of the eternity of matter, 
and the pervasive pagan truism that ‘nothing comes from nothing’ (Lucretius), some 
patristic interpreters judged that the true ‘void’ had to precede matter if God omnipo- 
tently created matter itself ex nihilo (cf. Theophilus, Autol. 2.4, 13; Irenaeus, haer. 2.10.4; 
Tertullian, Herm. passim). The formlessness or nothingness described in Genesis 
1.2, then, was either raw matter awaiting formation (e.g. Ephrem, comm. in Gen. 1.3; 
Augustine, Gen. Man. 1.5.9-1.7.12) or else matter already having been given form but 
waiting to be revealed in the order and diversity of creatures (cf. Tertullian, Herm. 29.1-6; 
Basil, hex. 2.3; Gregory of Nazianzus, carm. 1.1.4 = Poemata arcana 4). 

Early Christian exegetes were also keen on the fact that God created ‘light’ (Gen 1.3) 
before the luminaries (1.14). Such subtleties in the text could hardly be incidental, 
leading to strikingly divergent interpretations. For some the primordial light (Gen 1.3) 
was the initial revelatory moment, light from the Logos illuminating the whole region 
under heaven (Theophilus, Autol. 2.13), or the disclosure of order and beauty amid the 
previous darkness (Basil, hex. 2.4-7; 3.10). Origen, in the first of his Homilies on Genesis, 
dwells on the spiritual sense whereby Christ is the true ‘light of the world’ (John 8.12) 
who illumines all believers in the Church who are, in turn, his ‘luminaries’ in the world 
(cf. Matt 5.14). But in his more analytical Commentary on Genesis, Origen instead takes 
up, in opposition to pagan astrology, how God set out the lesser luminaries to be ‘signs’ 
(onpeta, Gen 1.14, LXX), concluding that they have prophetic but not causative power in 
relation to historical events. For having been 'from everlasting to everlasting imprinted 
in the book of the heavens, a book worthy of God; the stars neither defy divine provi- 
dence nor override human free will (comm. in Gen. 3 [= Philocalia of Origen 23.15-21]). 
Basil later sees different nuances, such as that the primordial light was created first lest 
pagans later find justification in worshipping the sun as a god, and that light's very 
essence (Gen 1.3) is to be contrasted with its derivative light reflected from the luminaries 
(1.14) (hex. 6.2). Syriac exegetes connected the primordial light with the initial angelic 
praise of the Creator (Narsai, hom. in creat. 1; Jacob of Sarug, hom. in hex. 1). 

The creation of humanity on the sixth day posed its own exegetical challenges. Not 
surprisingly, many patristic commentators understood the divine plural (‘let us make 
humanity in our image, after our likeness’) as referencing the Trinity (e.g. Tertullian, 
Prax. 12; Gregory of Nyssa, hom. opif. 6; Ambrose, hex. 6.7.40; Augustine, Trin. 7.6.12; 
Maximus the Confessor, qu. Thal. 28). Humanity’s creation in the ‘image’ and ‘likeness’ 
of God generated an extensive tradition of speculation, though most of the fathers 
understood these terms as designations both of human giftedness and the human voca- 
tion. For many, the ‘image’ indicated the ontological endowment of rationality, freedom, 
or other inherent dignities of human nature, to be distinguished from the ‘likeness’ 
to God that could be perfected only through voluntary moral and spiritual progress 
(cf. Irenaeus, haer. 5.6.1; Clement of Alexandria, str. 2.38.5; Origen, princ. 3.6.1; Cels. 4.30; 
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Basil, hex. 10.5-7; Augustine, Trin. 7.6.12; Maximus the Confessor, qu. dub. III, 1; cap. 
theol. 1.13; John of Damascus, fo. 2.12). That Genesis seemed to recount either two ver- 
sions or two phases of the creation of humanity (1.26-7 and 2.7, 22) invited speculation 
as well. Origen seeks to sustain his dual creation theory by suggesting that humanity's 
creation in the image (Gen 1.26) applies to the pre-existent spiritual nature, while the 
‘man of dust’ (Gen 2.7) refers solely to the formation of bodies—a perspective he justifies 
using Paul's distinction between the ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ human being (2 Cor 4.16) (Cant. 
Prol. 2.4). Later, Gregory of Nyssa would take a different tack, in part intended to correct 
Origen: universal human nature was created ‘in the image (Gen 1.26), in an archetypal 
excellence, with the intellectual nature having ontological but not temporal priority to the 
bodily nature. Genesis 1.27, however, with its mention of ‘male and female’ designates 
the concretization of bodily human existence, providentially anticipating the human 
fall and the introduction of sexually modulated procreation with the ‘tunics of skins’ 
(Gen 3.21) (hom. opif. 16; 28; or. catech. 8). 

The Creator’s ‘rest’ from creation, concluding the Hexaemeral story (Gen 2.2), 
ultimately erupted significant exegetical controversy, especially since the text became 
vulnerable to various dualist (especially Manichaean) interpretations pitting the Creator- 
god of the Hebrew Scriptures against the benevolent God of the NT. Manichaean and 
anti-Manichaean interpreters both appealed to Jesus's clam in John 5.17 that ‘my Father 
is working even up to now (éws &pr:), and I too am working, Manichaeans to argue that 
Jesus was debunking the divine ‘rest’ in Genesis (as noted by Augustine, Gen. Man. 
1.22.33; Adim. 2), catholics to show how the Creator primeval ‘rest’ was relative to his 
ongoing, seamless labour of redeeming and perfecting his creation, climactically 
through the incarnation ofthe New Adam (cf. Ps-Archelaeus, Acta disp. cum Manete 31; 
Gregory of Nazianzus, or. 30.11; Augustine, Gen. Man. 1.22.33). Ambrose instead pro- 
poses that the divine rest of Genesis 2.2 symbolically or prophetically foreshadowed the 
‘repose’ of death experienced by the Saviour for humanity's sake (hex. 6.10.76). 

I have only provided a sampling here, but on the whole, patristic Hexaemeral inter- 
pretation may be characterized as a rigorous endeavour to identify and explain oddities 
within the Genesis text, to enhance its subtle or hidden nuances, and to explore its deeper 
moral, spiritual, and theological meaning in relation to the whole of scriptural revelation. 


INTERPRETING CREATION 
AS A DIVINE ECONOMY 


As Hellenistic Jewish sources like Philo and Wisdom of Solomon had already recognized, 
just as did Paul, John the Evangelist, and the Sethian-Gnostic author of the Apocryphon 
of John, Genesis 1-3 was a narrative 'Big Bang, a story truly of mythic proportions that 
recounted cosmic and human origins but also much more. In their narrative density, 
these chapters were shot through with signals ofthe Creator's character and providence, 
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the contingency and vulnerability of the world, the tragedy of creaturely infidelity, 
and the prospects of their restoration. Patristic interpreters sensed reverberations of 
these themes beyond Genesis, insofar as the biblical witnesses as a whole appeared 
less occupied with cosmic beginnings per se than with the sustained covenantal relation 
between Creator and creation, and with how the beginning of the world needed to be 
reread from the perspective of its end. Like a massive prophetic kaleidoscope, texts from 
across the Bible divulged different insights into the Creator's oikonomia, his ongoing 
strategy to preserve, redeem, and perfect his creation. 

Ancient Christian commentators recognized especially how the Psalms consistently 
referenced creation, depicting itas the very theatre ofthe cosmic drama of salvation, but 
even as a spectator and actor in that drama (see Blowers 2012:189-98). They noted how 
the Psalter for various purposes personified creation, be it to dramatize creation's wit- 
ness on behalf of the Creator's ways or against Israel's deviance (cf. John Chrysostom, 
exp. in Ps. 49; Theodoret of Cyrus, qu. in Dt. 40), or to amplify creations exemplary but 
voiceless praise for the Creator (Eusebius of Caesarea, Ps. 18; Gregory of Nyssa, Eun. 
2.219; Diodore of Tarsus, Ps. 18). Some instead suggested that ‘heaven and earth; most 
notably in Psalm 18, was simply a metonymy indicating the universe’s rational inhabit- 
ants being invoked altogether to exalt the Creator's glory (Origen, sel. in Ps. 18; Didymus 
the Blind, fr. Ps. 18; John of Damascus, fo. 2.6). Augustine, among others, highlighted 
how the Psalms, as Christocentric prophecy, thoroughly implicated creation in the 
larger mystery of Christ, the Church, and the new creation. Just as, in Book XIII of his 
Confessions, he interprets the Hexaemeral narrative figuratively as the creation of the 
Church, where ‘heaven and earth are its spiritual and carnal members, the ingathered 
‘waters its purifying community, its ‘luminaries’ the good works of the saints, etc. (Conf. 
3.12.13-13.34.49), Augustine applies the rich imagery of Creator and creation in Psalm 
103(104) to the Church. “He has founded the earth on its firmness’ (Ps 103.5) also pro- 
claimed in spirit that the Creator grounded his earthly Church in Jesus Christ, ‘through 
whom all things were made’ (John 1.3). Here once more the ‘waters’ (Ps 103.6-7) are the 
Church, since the Church is the true ‘Deep’ that envelops the earth and must outlast the 
‘flood’ of persecutions covering the earth (Psal. 103, serm. 1.17; Psal. 103, serm. 2.9—3.1). Later 
in the Psalm, the allegory shifts, as the ‘great sea’ (Ps 103[104].25- 6) instead becomes 
the cosmos, whose storms and stresses the churches, like ships, must navigate with 
Christ as their pilot (Augustine, Psal. 118, serm. 4.4-10; cf. Cyril of Alexandria, Ps. 103; 
Cassiodorus, Psal. 103.25- 6). For still other commentators, Psalm 103(104) hinted at the 
eschatological new creation. Pseudo- Athanasius, for instance, surmises that when 
the Psalmist extols the Creator who 'stretched out the heaven like a tent; he already had 
in mind that ‘tent’ which is the ‘new heavens and new earth (Isa 65.17; 66.22; 2 Pet 3.13; 
Rev 21.1) (fr. Ps. 103). 

Deutero-Isaiah (= Isa 40-66) as well provided patristic apologists and interpreters with 
strong testimonies to the priority and sovereignty ofthe Creator-God and the implicating 
of all creation in the economy of salvation (see Blowers 2012:198-202). Certain texts, 
however, were especially vulnerable to misconstruals. Tertullian addresses, for example, 
Isaiah 43.1819: ‘Remember not the former things, nor consider the things of old. Behold, 
I am doing a new thing’ Against Marcionites who took this to mean that the ‘alier 
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God of Jesus, with his novel gospel, had totally displaced the misdeeds of the malevolent 
'creator ofthe OT, Tertullian insisted that, quite the contrary, the text affirmed precisely 
the freedom of the Creator-Redeemer to renew his creation (Marc. 4.1.6-10). The same 
prophet who proclaimed that the Creator measured the whole earth in the palm of his 
hand (Isa 40.12), interpreted to mean that he 'contains' all things (Hilary of Poitiers, 
Trin. 1.5-6) while his own essence is all-transcending (Gregory of Nyssa, beat. 7), nonethe- 
less also declares that God ‘creates evils’ (Isa 45.7). Various interpreters, again countering 
Marcionite readings, insisted that said ‘evils’ were only the punitive or rehabilitative 
sufferings dealt to the wicked (cf. Irenaeus, haer. 4.40.1; Origen, Cels. 6.55; Basil of 
Caesarea, hom. 9.4-5; John Cassian, Coll. 6.5-6). Augustine upholds the same view 
against Manichaeans (mor. eccl. 2.7.9; leg. 1.23.48). 

Over and beyond the importance of OT Wisdom literature as a source used to 
identify the Son of God as the true Wisdom of God in creating and redeeming the world 
(e.g. Prov 8.22-31; Sir 24.3-7; see also Young 2004), early Christian interpreters also 
explored its insights into the outworking of divine Wisdom and providence amid the 
contingencies, vicissitudes, and tragedies of the history of creation (Blowers 2012:202-12). 
Ecclesiastes proved especially fruitful in this regard, considered by some Christian exe- 
getes a book of ‘physics’ in its philosophical contemplations of the nature of corporeal 
existence (Origen, Cant. Prol. 3.1, 6; Basil, hom. 12.1; Evagrius, schol. Prov. 247; Jerome, 
Eccl. 1.1; Olympiodorus, Eccl., PG 93.477C). The Ecclesiasts musings on cosmic ‘vanity’ 
(uaraiórys; vanitas) were explained principally as judgements on worldly human striving 
(Gregory Thaumaturgus, Eccl. 1; John Chrysostom, hom. in Eph. 12.1) or on the legacy 
of Adamic sin (Augustine, ver. rel. 21.41) rather than on any natural futility of creation 
itself. Connections were also made with Paul’s teaching on cosmic vanity in Romans 
8.19-23, and the Apostle’s eschatological caveat that the Creator had subjected the 
creation to vanity in hope (Origen, princ. 1.7.5). Numerous interpreters saw Ecclesiastes 
as guiding the spiritually diligent away from mundane fetishes to permanent spiritual 
realities, but Gregory of Nyssa goes further, proposing that, prosopologically, the 
true ‘Ecclesiast’ speaking about vanity is Christ himself, who became incarnate to put 
straight the ‘crooked’ things of the world (Eccl 1.15) and to restore creation to its original 
beauty (hom. in Eccl. 1-2). Evagrius Ponticus agrees that the Ecclesiast is Christ, but 
principally in his transcendent role as the Logos who leads creatures back, through 
knowledge of the true principles (Aóyo:) of things, from corporeal vanity to spiritual 
purity and unity (schol. Eccl. 1, 11, 15, 38, 45, 55; cf. schol. Prov. 2, 104, 153, 190, 195, 247, 373). 


*GROANING' AND RENEWED CREATION 
IN PATRISTIC INTERPRETATION 


Paul’s vivid depiction of creation ‘groaning in travail’ under the weight of its subjection 
to futility (Rom 8.19-23) inspired rich interpretative traditions in the early Church, 
particularly regarding the involvement of non-human creation in the economy of 
human salvation and the prospect of all creation being eschatologically transformed 
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(Blowers 2012:213-22; Blowers 2013). Origen speculates that the non-human creation 
here is actually the heavenly bodies (sun, moon, stars) and the angels, or ‘ministering 
spirits (Heb 1.14), who enlighten the human race, serve the cosmic liturgy of praise for 
the Creator, and aid human creatures, in their corrupted bodily state, toward progres- 
sive redemption of their bodies (cf. princ. 1.7.5; Cels. 5.12713; 7.65; mart. 7; Jo. 1.17.98-9; 
comm. in Rom. 7.2-3). Jerome reproached this interpretation (ep. 124.4), but others, 
including Gregory of Nyssa (Eun. 3.2.49) in the East and Pelagius (exp. Rom. 8.19) in the 
West, sympathized with it. Before Origen, however, Irenaeus had set forth a different 
reading, centred on the liberation from bondage (Rom 8.21) through the incarnate Son, 
whose taking flesh inaugurates the eschatological transfiguration of all of material and 
corporeal creation, since the ‘form (cy7jua) of the world will pass away (1 Cor 7.31) but 
not its material substance (haer. 5.32.1; 5.36.1-3). While not all exegetes, like Apollinaris 
of Laodicea (frag. Ps. 8.20), shared Irenaeus’ integration of Romans 8.19-23 into millen- 
nialist expectations about the ‘new heavens and new earth (Rev 21.1), many accepted the 
implication that the whole of creation would enjoy renewal and transformation, not 
annihilation (John Chrysostom, hom. in Rom. 14.4-5; Theodoret, Rom. 8.1921; Cyril of 
Alexandria, Rom. 8.19). In the West, however, Ambrosiaster and Augustine insisted the 
‘groaning’ of creation expressed the travail of humanity itself in its longing for bodily 
redemption. Animals in their 'bondage' also groan aloud, says Ambrosiaster, but only 
as implicated in humanity’s fallen and sinful state (comm. in Rom., CSEL 81.1:279-83). 
Augustine agrees to an extent, but cannot allow that non-human creation consciously 
'groans. The truly groaning creatures are individual sinners who have yet to come to 
faith but who will do so in due course (Rom. 53.1—6, 13-21; see also Alfeche 1984). In the end, 
however, Augustine adds to a fairly hardened consensus of patristic interpreters con- 
firming the solidarity ofall creation in the experience ofa futility that is only provisional 
and has a hopeful outcome. 

Early Christian interpreters certainly recognized that the NT as a whole gives significant 
witness to the ‘history’ and destiny of creation. Given the strong repercussions of Gnostic, 
Marcionite, and Manichaean caricatures of the creator-deity, with their varied attempts 
to drivea wedge between the workings ofthe creator and the true God, patristic exegetes 
endeavoured to accentuate the continuities between creation and redemption in a single 
divine oikonomia. One interpretative strategy, already touched on, was to set in reliefthe 
Trinitarian dimension of creation, the cooperative work of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
at every stage in the oikonomia, from the inception of creation to its consummation. 
A whole set of texts enunciating, with prepositional catchphrases, the regal status of 
the Son (Jesus Christ) —who was ‘before all things’ (Col 1.17), and ‘through’ whom 
(John 1.3, 10; 1 Cor 8.6; Col 1.16; Heb 1.2), for whom (Col 1.16), and ‘in whom (Col 1.15, 16) 
all things exist or were created —helped in defending the original role of the Son, as Word 
and Wisdom of God, in the formation and preservation of the cosmos (see Blowers 
2012:222-41). These texts too proved controversial nonetheless. Origen, for example, 
insisted that if God creates ‘through the Son (John 1.3; Heb 1.2), the Father is absolutely 
the primary subject of creating (Jo. 2.10.70-2; 2.14.102-4). Origen doubtless did not 
believe he was reducing the Son’s dignity as an instrumental agent of creation, but later 
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exponents of the Nicene faith, discouraging any hint of subordinationism, insisted on 
the Son’s own primacy in creation by virtue of his consubstantiality (óuoovoía) with the 
Father (e.g. Athanasius, decr. 3.13; 4.17; ep. Aeg. Lib. 13, 15). They hardened their position 
all the more since Arians too, confessing the Son as ‘firstborn of creation (Col 1.15), 
maintained that all other creatures were made ‘through’ the created Son (Eunomius, 
apol. 15.13-16; 21.201). 

Another crucial interpretative strategy for maintaining the unity of the revelatory 
economy of creation and salvation, and for vindicating the continuity between ‘old’ 
creation and ‘new, was to hold up the incarnation of the Son as itself the linchpin of the 
whole economy. Early on Irenaeus drew from Paul's principle of the ‘recapitulation’ 
(dvaxepadaiwors) of all things (Eph 1.10) in Jesus Christ (haer. 1.10.1; 3.16.6-7; 5.20.2; 
5.21.1). He asserted a fortiori that the incarnation and cross of Christ were intrinsic to 
God's original plan for creation, since the purpose for creating was precisely to reveal 
the Creator's ultimate sacrificial love for the creation (cf. haer. 3.22.3; 4.20.2-4). Much 
later, Maximus the Confessor reaffirms Irenaeus' perspective, basing his argument on 
1 Peter 1.19-20, the fact that the ‘lamb without spot or blemish’ was the one predestined 
even before the foundation ofthe world to be revealed in the last times (qu. Thal. 60). 

In this same vein, patristic interpreters readily built on Paul's Adam-Christology 
(Rom 5.12-21; 1 Cor 15.22, 45-52; 2 Cor 5.1-4, 17). The New Adam, in his incarnation, did 
not nullify the Old Adam, but redeemed him from sin and realized the eschatological 
transformation of his humanity. His work in the incarnation also confirms and fulfils his 
original work as co-Creator of the world. As Athanasius expresses it, the one ‘through 
whom all things were made (John 1.3) is the same one ‘in whom (Eph 1.10) all things are 
set aright (hom. in Mt. 11.27); and Gregory of Nyssa strongly emphasizes that ‘the Creator 
of human nature at first and afterward is exactly the same’: at first using the dust of the 
ground to form humanity and afterward taking dust from the Virgin and forming a man 
around himself, at first creating flesh and afterward assuming it for the sake of a new 
creation of humanity (Eun. 3.2.53-4). The same interpretative logic induced patristic 
exegetes, in turn, to look for signs of ‘new creation in every aspect of Christs earthly 
work and in the attending roles of the Holy Spirit (see Blowers 2012:245-312). 

As for the properly eschatological outworking of the ‘new creation’ inaugurated in 
Christ (cf. Gal 6.15; 2 Cor 5.17; 2 Pet 3.12-13; Rev 21.1, etc.), ancient Christian commenta- 
tors varied on its concrete implications. Millennialists like Justin (dial. 80-1), Irenaeus 
(haer. 5.35.1-5.36.3), and Tertullian (an. 55), the latter two of whom were among the earliest 
Christian interpreters to take serious account of John’s Apocalypse, were convinced that 
the new creation must include an earthly reign of Christ, a paradise regained. Others 
focused more on the NT’s (especially Paul's) ‘realized’ eschatology, sometimes in the 
context of baptism, where the neophyte was considered already to be enjoying a new 
creaturehood (cf. 2 Cor 5.17) that would only be fully consummated in the age to come 
(cf. Basil, ep. 8.11; John Chrysostom, catech. 1.3; Theodore of Mopsuestia, catech. 4-5; 
Maximus, qu. Thal. 6). Augustine, commenting on 2 Corinthians 5.17, observes that, 
since the advent of Christ, the whole world is caught between a transformation just 
beginning and a ‘new world’ that is ‘already ours in hope’ since ‘the earth is filled 
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with your creative work’ (Ps 103[104].24) (Psal. 103, serm. 4.3). The overwhelming 
inclination of patristic exegesis, meanwhile, was to confirm that the ‘new’ creation, while 
greater than the original, was not its displacement but its elevation and transfiguration 
(see Daley 1991:218-19; Blowers 2012:234-41). 


CONCLUSION 


How may we broadly characterize early Christian interpretation of the Genesis creation 
narratives and other relevant biblical texts regarding divine creation and the unfolding 
relation between Creator and creation? The pattern of pre-Nicene exegesis—especially 
in the face of rival Platonic, Valentinian, Sethian-Gnostic, and Marcionite views of cosmic 
origins—was to extrapolate a logos, a well-reasoned exposition of divine creation, from 
out of the primarily narrative, mythopoeic, doxological, and confessional discourse of 
creation within Genesis. The challenge, however, did not end there. That logos had to be 
reinvested in a theologically enriched Christian mythos that not only filled out the 
creation story in Trinitarian and Christocentric terms but also engrafted the Church 
into the denouement of the still-unfolding ‘cosmic drama’ Pre- and post-Nicene inter- 
preters alike made abundant use of OT and NT texts to dramatize ‘creation not just as the 
beginning of the world but as a sustained labour of the Creator, as an oikonomia revealing 
the divine providence and judgement, and the power of the Creator to do a ‘new thing’ 
(Isa 43.18-19; cf. Rev 21.5). Creation and salvation thus hung seamlessly together in a 
grand meta-drama extending from the primeval history to the final consummation. 

Methodologically, Theophilus of Antioch set a strong precedent for later patristic 
exegetes generously to employ ‘historical’ figural, and allegorical interpretations of 
Genesis 1 and other relevant texts in order to carry forward this cultivation of the 
Christian mythos of Creator and creation. After Origen, the pursuit of multiple and 
interwoven senses became ever more standard, though some exegetes sought to impose 
cautions (e.g. Basil, hex. 3.9). In retrospect, Augustines Commentary on the Literal 
Meaning of Genesis exemplifies the full fruition of a model of interpretation inter- 
weaving different senses, albeit in the name of a theologically ‘literal’ interpretation. 
Holding together the respective purposes of logos and mythos ultimately demanded 
exactly such an approach. 
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CHAPTER 33 


PETER C. BOUTENEFF 


GIVEN their prevalence in contemporary theological and popular discourse, it is 
worth noting that Adam and Eve receive less attention in early Christian biblicalinter- 
pretation than other figures from the Hebrew Bible, such as Moses and the prophets. 
The rise of Adam and Eve in prominence and their role as first sinners and antitypes 
of Christ and Mary, although presaged or even inaugurated in the Pauline writings, 
is relatively gradual. Furthermore, when Adam—and far less frequently, Eve—are 
subjects of attention in Late Antique Christian writing there is a sharply delimited set 
of themes which they evoke, or are invoked to address. These have largely to do with 
aetiology (their role in the origins of sin), genealogy (their location at the initiation of 
the human race), and typology (their roles and identities vis-à-vis Jesus Christ and 
Mary, respectively). 


HEBREW BIBLE 


Adam and Eve emerge as human characters in the second chapter of Genesis, through 
a process whose significance is felt differently in Hebrew and in Greek, and is virtually 
lost in translation into most other languages. The Hebrew Adam and its cognates etymo- 
logically stem from adamah, the ground, earth: Adam is taken from the adamah 
(Gen 2.7) which in turn is cursed because of Adam (Gen 3.17, 4.11-12, 5.29). Adam 
at first means ‘humanity’ or ‘man, but gradually, almost imperceptibly, comes to serve 
as the personal name of a particular man. Beginning with Genesis 1.26, the Hebrew 
Adam is deployed indiscriminately whether referring to humanity or the man Adam. 


! The name ‘man is problematic as it is understood in a gender-specific way, but has certain advantages 
in rendering the Hebrew Adam and the Greek dv@pw7os in a concrete, personal sense that is potentially 
lost in the abstract term ‘humanity. 
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In the Septuagint Greek, the transition from &v6pcrros to Adap takes place in Genesis 2.16, 
where God first addresses Adam. ‘Humanity’ becomes, in this narrative, a man, who is 
then joined by a woman who is named Eve. Origen, through his linguistic study of 
Scripture that produced the Hexapla, would have been among the few early Christian 
interpreters who takes note of this issue of terminology, and the naming and identity 
of Adam, contrasting his formation (zÀácis) and the creation (zoígous) of humanity 
(hom. in Gen. 1.13; hom. in Jer. 1.10; on dvOpwaos and Addu see Cels. 4.40). Philo is 
intrigued by the shift between the general and specific Adam (leg. 1.90). 

After Genesis 5, references to Adam and/or Eve are few in the Hebrew Bible, where 
Adam plays a genealogical role in 1 Chronicles 1, and is otherwise almost non-existent, 
except by rare allusion. Renewed interest in Adam and Eve arises in some of the inter- 
testamental literature, where their identities and narrative or theological functions 
vary greatly in character, as does their grounding in the actual Genesis text (Levison 
1988:89-110). 


NEW TESTAMENT 


The Hebrew Scriptures indicate that the understanding of Adam and Eve as the origin- 
ators of sin and death, and thus at the heart of ‘the fall, is foreign to ancient Judaism 
where, if anything, Cain’s sin is more grievous and cataclysmic than Adams (e.g. Wis 
10.3-4). The word ‘sin’ first occurs in reference to Cain (Gen 4.7; see also Jude 1.11). It is 
Paul who, uniquely in the entire Bible, establishes Adam in the role of inaugurator of 
sin/death, though exclusively in the context of Christ as vehicle of grace/life. In verses 
that establish the universal effects of a particular persons actions, Adams role at the 
origin of sin and death is set forth as antitypical to Christ's free gift of righteousness 
and eternal life (Rom 5.12-21). This relationship is explored again in 1 Corinthians 15.21-49, 
regarding death and life, earth and heaven, and physical and spiritual bodies. And 
apart from other allusions to Adam and Eve, having to do with genealogy (Luke 3.38, 
Jude 1.14), or comments about male and female roles (1 Cor 11.8, 1 Tim 2.13f.), it is the 
Pauline Adam- Christ counterposition that sets the stage for the majority of early Christian 
reflection on Adam and Eve. 

There are patristic texts driven by the Paradise narrative as a whole, for primarily 
paraenetic purposes (e.g. Ambrose, hex.), as well as meditations that imagine Adam's 
or Eve's words of lament on their expulsion from Paradise (e.g. Ephrem, comm. in Gen.; 
cf. Wickes 2008). Yet most reflection on Adam and Eve is driven by other thematic 
concerns having to do with human nature and its condition, sin and salvation, and in 
particular with Jesus Christ. Questions concerning the historicity of Adam and Eve are 
not foreign to early Christian reflection, as we shall see, but they are naturally less urgent 
than those of our era. In any event ‘Adam; and to a lesser extent, ‘Eve, are more than the 
names of two characters in a biblical narrative; albeit within a delimited set of concerns, 
their symbolic valence in early Christian interpretation is vast. 
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ADAM AS HUMANITY 


Eve has her name as ‘the mother of all living’ (Gen 3.20). Yet it is Adam who, as first 
created and therefore the top of the human genealogy, is commonly cited within early 
Christian reflection as the point of origin of all of humanity. This is one of the factors 
that allow ‘Adam’ to serve as functional representative, or even equivalent, of ‘humanity’ 
or ‘human nature. Of the two NT genealogies of Christ, the Matthean goes back only as 
far as Abraham (Matt 1.1-2). The Lucan one goes all the way back to Adam (Luke 3.38). 
Frances Young (1997:286-8) observes that, while Matthew sought to identify Christ 
with the Hebrew patriarchs, Luke sought to identify Christ with humanity, and Adam—as 
genealogical point of origin—effectively is humanity (see likewise the genealogies at 
Gen 5.1-32 and 1 Chr 1.1-6.30). Whatever proceeds from a human, from Adam onwards, 
is a human of the same nature. This means that ‘Adam; functionally, means 'human 
nature (Justin Martyr, dial. 100; Augustine, ciu. 14.1). 

Adams position at the beginning of the human genealogical line, specifically in view 
of his act of rebellion (we will discuss Eve's role below), means that early biblical 
interpreters frequently identify him with the existential or ‘fallen’ humanity, the old 
dispensation. This is the case whether we hear specifically of the Old Adam (in contrast 
with the New, as in Rom 5.12-21; see also Gen 5.1-3, where the divine likeness is con- 
trasted to Adams likeness), or whether we are being shown that Adam and Eve's high 
calling and their compromised actions are effectively our own. Gregory of Nazianzus 
regularly uses the first-person plural when referring to the citizens of the primordial 
paradise: “We were entrusted with Paradise... We received a commandment... We were 
deceived because we were the objects of envy. We were cast out because we transgressed’ 
(or. 45.28). 


ADAM, EVE, AND SIN 


Adam, as we have just seen, is a symbol of fallen humanity, the Old Man that is put off 
and recreated in the New Man Jesus Christ. In early Christian biblical interpretation 
he fulfils these functions by virtue of being first formed, and—together with Eve—first 
sinning. As to the precise effects of that sin on the rest of humanity, the data are varied. 
Many of the early fathers draw on precedents from some of the Second Temple literature 
which concluded that the fault for sin lies with those who propagate it over the ages 
(2 Esd 7.118; 2 Bar 48.42), a sensibility reinforced by the identification of Adam with 
oneself—such as where Gregory of Nazianzus repeatedly uses the first person when 
describing the Paradise narrative (I came to know my nakedness and clothed myself in 
a garment of skin [Gen 3.21], and fell from the garder [or. 19.14]). Elsewhere, the legacy 
of the Adamic transgression is identified as early (untimely) death (2 Bar 54.15; 56.6). 
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Paul's conclusion that death spread to all men, because all men sinned (Rom 5.12), 
follows directly on that thinking. 

Justin Martyr explains the propagation of sin as our personal and collective respon- 
sibility: ‘each is to be judged and convicted, as were Adam and Eve’ (dial. 124). For Melito 
of Sardis, Adam (whom he calls simply 6 &vOpcrros) leaves a disastrous legacy, a tarnish- 
ing of the divine image, whose main salient feature is that death now divides body 
and soul (pass. 55-6). Irenaeus of Lyons has one of the most searching and nuanced 
understandings of the nature and legacy of the fall (or ‘apostasy’ as he calls it). On the 
one hand, the sin in Paradise was a tragic event. On the other hand, it is allowed by God, 
for several reasons: the knowledge of good and evil is intended as part of the divine 
image (haer. 4.38.4), and it is part ofthe ‘weaker state’ within which the human person is 
deliberately created, so that we may be instructed by it and participate in our being 
brought to perfection (haer. 4.37.7). 

Irenaeus (haer. 4.38.1; dem. 12; 14) takes his place among a considerable number of 
early Christian writers (Clement [prot. 11.111.1; str. 3.17103]; Theophilus [Autol. 2.25]; 
Gregory of Nazianzus [or. 38.12]; Ephrem [nat. 7.2-11]) who considered Adam and Eve 
to be like children, not fully formed. That means that their sin, although tragic, was 
not considered the rebellion of the fully realized and fully cognizant human person, but 
the untimely seizure of things that were always intended for people. They sought 
contemplation (ewpéa, cf. Nazianzen, or 38.12), and ultimately deification: 


The Most High knew that Adam had wanted to become a god, 
so he sent his Son who put him on in order to grant him his desire. 
(Ephrem, Nisib. 69.12) 


This interpretation of Adam and Eve as children, seeking good things before their time, 
underscored the tendency to de-emphasize any sense of universal guilt for sin in Adam and 
see it in terms of the personal responsibility of his descendants. Irenaeus is eager to 
exonerate Adam, seeing his transferral of blame to Eve (Gen 3.12), and the fig leaves God 
bestows, as signs of Adam’s repentance; after all, the serpent was really to blame, and also 
Cains sin was worse (haer. 3.23.4-5). Augustine’s teachings on original sin are not fully 
consistent, and have sometimes been portrayed in an unequivocally negative light 
(Romanides 1998 passim). Yet Augustine did base himself on a far more exalted, perfected 
portraiture of ‘pre-fallen Adam than drawn by Irenaeus and the others cited above, and also 
drew on a mistranslation of Romans 5.12 in the Latin Vulgate; perhaps as a result, he 
understood the Adamic sin to have had far more devastating and pervasive consequences 
on the state of human beings before God. True, the bondage of infants to Adams sin is 
released through Christ (ciu. 13.3), but the infants’ sin is, as it were, voluntary by virtue of 
being hereditary, deriving from the first-formed man (retract. 1.13.5), thus constituting an 
original guilt that must be removed through baptism (peccat. merit. 2.11). By contrast, John 
Chrysostom (commenting on Rom 5.12) understands that death results from Adams sin, 
but explicitly refutes the logic that the sin ofa forebear would make the offspring into a sin- 
ner; the responsibility for sin resides exclusively with the person himself (hom. in Rom. 10). 
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ADAM AND CHRIST 


What modern scholars have called ‘typology’ is not merely a poetic trope for the early 
Christian interpreters of the Bible. It rests in the conviction that Jesus Christ is the key 
to understanding the Scriptures—i.e. the OT—(1 Cor 3.14), and that the primary subject 
of the OT is Jesus Christ. Christ is prefigured by Adam, but also by the rock smitten by 
Moses (1 Cor 10.1-4), and in the early fathers, by Moses’ staff and his outstretched hands, 
and by every kingly figure in the Law, the Psalms, and the Prophets (see Luke 24.44). 
After Paul identified Adam as ‘a type of the one to come (Rom 5.14), other early Christian 
writers commonly understood Adam in relation to Christ. Irenaeus (haer. 3.22.4) and 
Tertullian (Marc. 2.4) added Eve into the picture, as antitype of Mary. From there, 
typological relationships continued to propagate: Adam/Christ, Eve/Mary, Paradise/ 
the Church, the Tree of Life/the Cross, etc. 

Irenaeus, through the all-encompassing rubric of recapitulation, espoused one of the 
most thorough and original visions of the divine economy in all Christian reflection. 
Understanding Adam as the “Old Man, and Christ as the ‘New Man, does not imply a 
chronological relationship. Rather, the crucified Christ stands at the centre, and thus 
forms the underlying sense of the fallen-redeemed trajectory of human personhood. 
Christ's becoming human is the recapitulation of Adam's formation, at every stage, 
from infancy to adulthood (see Bouteneff 2008:82; Behr 2001:128). Jesus Christ—not as 
‘pre-existing Logos’ but as the crucified and risen Lord—is first, and Adam is made in 
reference to him: ‘it was necessary that one who would be saved [Adam] should also 
come into existence in order that the One who saves should not exist in vain (haer. 3.22.3). 
A longer citation: 


This is why the Lord said that the first should indeed be last, and the last first (Matt 
19.30).... For the Lord, having been born ‘the first-born of the dead’ (Rev 1.5) and 
receiving into his bosom the ancient fathers, has regenerated them into the life of 
God, having been made the beginning of the living, as Adam became the beginning 
of those who die. This is also why Luke, commencing the genealogy with the Lord, 
carried it back to Adam, indicating that it was he who regenerated them into the 
Gospel of life, and not they him. (haer. 3.22.4) 


The incarnation is the recapitulation of Adam’s nature by the Son of God, or put another 
way, Adam is made in the image of the incarnate Christ (haer. 3.18.1; 4.33.4; dem. 32). 

For his part, Gregory of Nazianzus sets out his comprehensive vision—not as 
original or systematic as Irenaeus, but similarly holistic—across several orations, but 
most thoroughly in his oration On Theophany (or. 38). There he describes humanity’s 
re-formation (ava7Aaois) by first setting out its formation (Ados). As do the first three 
chapters of Genesis, Gregory begins by describing dv@pwzos in general—a mixture of 
the sensible and the intelligible, the material and the immaterial, a creature destined for 
divinization—moving on to a particular (though unnamed) Adam. But this particular 
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man is himself universalized, as we have seen, because his predicament and his actions 
are in effect everyone's: they are ours. All this takes place in Paradise, a topos whose 
interpretation Gregory is careful not to over-define. His description of the place and 
its flora and fauna is full of provisional qualifiers: ‘whatever that was, ‘perhaps, ‘in my 
interpretation. The man and woman in the garden partake of the fruit—Gregory pro- 
poses that it may be contemplation (Üecpía)—ahead of its proper time. 

The story told by Gregory, which began with the creation of humanity (the mixture 
of the spiritual and material), proceeds through the transgression onwards towards 
Christ (the new mixture, of divine and human). From that point on, the characters in the 
garden are narrated in the first person: T had a share in the image and I did not preserve 
it; he took on a share in my flesh, so that he might both save the image and make the flesh 
immortal’ (or. 38.13). In another context—against a similar backdrop of describing 
human nature, Paradise, and Christ in turn— Gregory spells out all the elements of 
Paradise which foreshadow their respective fulfilment in the redemptive work of Christ. 
He contrasts the tree of the cross with the tree in the garden, the hands of Christ— 
stretched out in generosity and fixed by nails—with the hand of Adam, stretched out in 
self indulgence, unrestrained. Christ is lifted up to atone for the fall, is given gall instead 
of Adams fruit, he dies for Adam's death, and is raised so that Adam may be raised 
(or. 2.25). That Adam, here as elsewhere, is ‘us’. Gregory summarizes in another homily: 


All of us... partake of the same Adam, and were led astray by the serpent and slain 
by sin, and are saved by the heavenly Adam [1 Cor 15.47] and brought back by the 
tree of [the cross] to the tree of life from which we had fallen. (or. 33.9) 


Here again, we are shown that what is commonly and perhaps simplistically called the 
Adam- Christ typology’ comes from a deeply rooted conviction among the early Christian 
interpreters of Scripture: that nothing in Scripture is haphazard, that it all finds its source 
and aim in Jesus Christ, and that it pertains universally to the human race, as symbolized 
by its progenitor, Adam. 


EVE AND HER SEX 


The first-formed couple, Adam and Eve, fulfil their roles as first parents of the human 
race, and first sinners, together. Yet as we have seen, the early Christian writers fre- 
quently let Adam alone speak for both these roles, partly owing to his direct antitype 
relationship with Christ, and partly perhaps because these writers were less interested 
in women. When Eve is singled out for mention it is primarily for two reasons that are 
in potential opposition to each other. One is to highlight her as the problem. In the 
scriptural account, the first to blame Eve for the sin in Paradise was of course Adam 
(Gen 3.12). Later on, Sirach set the stage for a disparaging portrayal of womanhood in 
general (Sir 42.13) and Eve—unnamed—in particular. She is the ‘beginning of sin’ and 
‘because of her we all die’ (Sir 25.24). The author of the Pastoral Epistles follows the logic 
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that Adam was deceived by Eve, which is why women should not teach in the Church 
(1 Tim 2.13f.). Ephrem, who generally pairs Adam and Eve as equivalents in his recounting 
of the Paradise narrative, also blames Eve for seeking to act beyond her station, lording 
it over the one who preceded her in creation and who therefore was to command her 
(comm. in Gen. 2.20.3). His approach—both in treating Adam and Eve as an equal (and 
equally culpable) pair, and in periodically lamenting the sin of Eve and her seduction of 
Adam—is similar to Augustine’s (ciu. 14.11), and Ambroses (hex. 5.7.18). 

Perhaps aware of other trends to the contrary, Gregory of Nazianzus is emphatic that 
Eve (and with her, the rest of womankind) is not the root of sin or evil. Immediately after 
a passage that decries the sexist character of the legal system of his day, he goes on to 
chide his male listeners for their own moral double standards, wherein chastity is 
expected of women and not men. His recourse is to Eve and Adam: both sinned equally, 
and Christ saves both women and men equally (or. 37.7). 

But the other context of Eves mention in early Christian writing is to indicate her 
complete identity with Adam, in essence and nature. Rather than seeing her derivation 
from Adam as a sign of female subordination, Justin Martyr, for example, used it to 
explain how Christ could be derived from a Virgin (dial. 84). Others show how the 'bone 
of my bones and flesh of my flesh' (Gen 2.23) is the functional equivalent of the creedal 
‘light from light, true God from true God’: they testify to common nature or substance. 
Gregory of Nazianzus uses Adam to explain Trinitarian consubstantiality. Adam has 
‘generated’ both Eve and Seth, though in different ways, one as ‘a portion (ruĵua) of 
him, the other as his offspring. Yet both share his nature. Likewise, the begetting of the 
Son and the procession of the Spirit from the Father yield an identity of natures through 
different modes of generation (or. 31.11). 


ADAM AND EVE AS HISTORIC PERSONS 


Modern questions about whether Adam and Eve existed historically, influenced by 
developments in science and exegetical methods and philosophies, are commonly said 
to be foreign to the ancients. Yet several of the early Christian writers either addressed 
these questions or at least showed themselves to be aware of them. Justin Martyr (apol. 
1.44; 1.59f.) and Theophilus of Antioch (Autol. 2) were committed to showing how the 
Genesis creation narratives, as historic truth, pre-date (and therefore are more legit- 
imate than) pagan accounts. Eusebius, for his part—and notably as a historian—was 
keenly interested in chronicling humanity from its origins in Eden, with strict attention 
to dating, using the ages and reigns narrated in Scripture.? 


> Eusebius’ Chronicle, lost in its original form, was a popular text in Late Antiquity and was partly 
translated by Jerome. By the fifth century, Byzantine calendars—based in part on Eusebius' calculations— 
were in place, dating the creation of the world 5,509 years before Christ. Note, however, that the date 
of the world's origins varies depending on whether one is calculating on the basis of the Hebrew text or 
the LXX (Bouteneff 2008372). 
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Augustine is aware of the importance of the allegorical interpretation of Genesis 
and its dramatis personae—and he emphasized this especially in his anti-Manichaean 
writing on the subject—but not at the cost ofa literal understanding (ciu. 13.21, 14.11). He 
also realizes that there are discrepancies in the scriptural accounts (which themselves 
vary between the Hebrew text and the LXX), such that, for instance, if all the ages of 
Adam and his legacy are totted up then Methuselah would have lived after the flood 
(ciu. 15.11). He thus acknowledges that there has to be some fluidity in interpreting the 
ages (and sizes) ofthe first humans. Yet Adam and Eve are real human beings. He main- 
tained this balance of spiritual and literal reading— neither of which threatened the 
other—through his later writings. 

That balance may not be dissimilar from what we find in Origen, for whom the question 
of historicity —whether of biblical or Greek-classical events and persons—was a living 
one. He was not a ‘biblical literalist’; he saw Scripture as an interweaving of things that 
happened, may have happened, and could not have happened as written, all of this by 
Gods design in order to lead the reader towards deeper meanings (princ. 4.2.1-9). On 
the one hand, he casts doubt (to the point of ridicule) on the purely literal understand- 
ing of Adam and Eve in a garden planted by God ‘like some farmer, with physical trees 
and fruits which, if masticated, produced life and knowledge respectively. ‘Surely, I think 
no one doubts that these statements are made by Scripture in the form of a figure by 
which they point toward certain mysteries’ (princ. 4.3.1). In the Greek text we read: ‘I do 
not think anyone will doubt that these are figurative expressions which indicate certain 
mysteries through a semblance of history and not through actual events. That passage 
does not mention Adam or Eve. In most cases, where Origen does refer to them, their 
existence could equally be historical or spiritual, or a combination thereof. He often 
reminds his readers that Adam’ means ‘humanity’ (av@pw7os) (Cels. 4.40; 7.50). And yet, 
there are contexts in which he seems to rely on a historic Adam and Eve, and these have 
primarily to do with their genealogical function (princ. 4.3.7). 

Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil of Caesarea, who transcribed these very passages as 
part of their Philocalia of Origen, did not insist on Adam and Eves hypostatic historicity, 
nor did they explicitly deny it; Origen was already coming under condemnation by 
their day, specifically for the over-allegorization of the Genesis creation accounts in his 
(fragmentarily extant) Commentary on Genesis (Dechow 1987:116f.; Bouteneff 2010:142f). 
We saw above how Gregory de-emphasized the personal identity of Adam in favour ofa 
universalized one that placed all of humanity in the garden of Paradise, *whatever that 
Paradise was (or. 38.12). 

The Antiochenes Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia employed typology 
and certain kinds of allegory, but never lost sight of the veracity and historicity of the 
OT on its own terms. Typology and metaphor for them required the concrete existence 
of both ‘ends’ of the relationship, otherwise it lost its coherence. The serpent cannot rep- 
resent Satan if it is not a real serpent; likewise for the tree of life and the cross, Adam 
and Christ. Frances Young qualifies this point usefully: ‘It is not the “historical event" as 
such which makes typology what it is; it is the sense of recapitulation, the “impress” of one 
narrative or symbol on another, “fulfilling” it and so giving it meaning’ (Young 1997:152). 
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The belief in a historical Adam and Eve was generally left unquestioned in early 
Christian biblical interpretation. We find little doubt among these writers that what 
the Bible reports in these cases is simply true, and not many of them were interested 
in dissecting the different levels oftruth involved. Yet some, like Origen and Augustine, 
were attuned to those deeper questions, and others, such as Nazianzen, drew on his 
erstwhile discipleship of Origen to think openly about questions of historicity, prioritiz- 
ing the paraenetic and soteriological significance of Adam and Eves identity and story. 
The common conviction in Adam and Eve's historical existence was supported by (a) 
the innate sense of Scripture as history, sometimes coupled with a particular interest 
in history as such, (b) the identity of Adam (and sometimes Eve) with human nature by 
virtue of being its genealogical starting point, and (c) in some understandings of the 
Adam- Christ typology (and the parallel types within Paradise), both sides of the typo- 
logical equation required substantive, concrete existence for the relationship to have 
integrity and meaning. 


CONCLUSION 


Early Christian authors reckoned that the human genealogy needed a clear starting point. 
The Scriptures identified Adam and Eve as that beginning. And since filiation entails 
identity in nature, Adam, usually named in this context without Eve, served as the single 
named representative for all humanity, all human nature. Moreover, since Paul identi- 
fied him as the antitype of Christ—the single point of origin of the sin which Christ's 
righteousness overturns—Adam also became the stand-in for the proto-sinner, a role 
he did not play in Jewish exegesis. The Adam- Christ typology came to be expanded to 
include the other figures and trees in the garden. Adams role as proto-sinner, however, 
did not by and large mean for early Christians, especially in the East, that the Adamic sin 
imposed guilt upon his legacy. Rather, insofar as Adams descendants have repeated his 
sin, they have found themselves in the same predicament of a mortal modality of being, 
with the need for salvation. Many of the early writers thus universalized the Paradise 
narrative, even using the first-person plural to describe its events: we were in the garden, 
we sinned, we were expelled. And we were redeemed by Christ. 
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CHAPTER 34 


EVERETT FERGUSON 


DEFINITIONS AND BIBLICAL USAGE 


COVENANT in biblical usage may be defined as a relationship based on promises or sworn 
oaths. The Hebrew word berith was used most often of God's covenants with human 
beings, the background of which seems to be the treaties of the ancient Near East, 
initiated by a superior and accepted by the weaker partner. Some of God’s covenants 
constituted unconditional promises (Gen 9.1-7; 12.1-3). His covenant with the nation of 
Israel was based on his deliverance of the people from Egypt and included stipulations 
laid on them (Exod 19.1-8; 20.3-17; Deut 7.7-9). 

The Greek translation employed the word diathéké, ‘disposition, in order to bring out 
that God laid down the conditions of the covenant, rather than the word syntheke, which 
referred to an agreement between equals. Diathéké had as one of its important usages in 
Hellenistic Greek a ‘last will and testament’ (Gal 3.15; Heb 9.17). 

The Apostle Paul and the writer of the Letter to the Hebrews laid the basis for later 
Christian thought about the covenant by elaborating on the promise of a new covenant 
in Jeremiah 31.31-4 (also Matt 26.28; Luke 22.20). They argued that circumcision and 
other requirements ofthe Mosaic law did not apply to Gentile converts to Jesus, because 
the covenant mediated by Moses was for Jews only and there was a new covenant in 
Christ (Rom 71-7; 2 Cor 3.1-16; Gal 3.23-5; Eph 2.11-17; Heb 7-10). 


COVENANT IN THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS 


The first Christian author outside the canon for whom covenant was an important 
category was the author of the Epistle of Barnabas. The author states his concerns in a 
passage that reflects a discussion between (presumably) Jewish Christians and either 
Gentile Christians or non-Christian Jews (Barn. 4.6-8). He affirmed that when Moses 
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threw down the stone tablets containing the Ten Commandments and broke them because 
of the people’s idolatry (Deut 9.9-17), God’s covenant with the Jews was broken so that 
the covenant of Jesus might be sealed in the heart. Returning to this episode later, the 
author apparently included as part of the biblical text, ‘And the tablets of the covenant of 
the Lord were broken (Barn. 14.3). 

In insisting that the things characteristic of Judaism were not to be kept literally 
but had a spiritual counterpart in Christianity, the author raised the question: “Let us 
see if this people [believers in Christ] or the first people [Israel] receive the inherit- 
ance, and if the covenant is ours or theirs’ (13.1). The association of inheritance with 
covenant reflects the Hellenistic meaning of ‘testament. Barnabas made the contrast 
between the servant Moses receiving the covenant and Christians receiving the cov- 
enant through the Lord Jesus, who establishes it by his word (14.4-5). The writer quotes 
Isaiah 42.6-7 as addressed to Christ, so Christ was both the giver of the covenant and 
the covenant itself. 

The question, "Whose is the covenant?’ was really the question, “Who are God's people? 
reflecting the OT idea of a relationship. The author concludes the discussion of the 
eschatological promises: ‘If then this [the promise] does not happen at present, he has 
told us the time when it will: when we ourselves are perfected to be the heirs of the 
covenant of the Lord’ (6.19). 

The consequence of Barnabas’ position was that the OT was wholly a Christian book 
and was to be interpreted in terms of Christian institutions and practices. The covenant 
of Jesus and the covenant of Moses are essentially identical in their meaning. Thus 
Barnabas did not speak of a ‘new covenant’ but of a ‘new people’ (5.7). For Barnabas the 
covenant has not changed but its recipients have become different. The author's under- 
standing of covenant accounts for his full appropriation of the Jewish scriptural heritage 
yet his full rejection of Jewish religious practices and institutions. As far as we know, 
Barnabas approach to the covenant gained no following. 


COVENANT IN JUSTIN MARTYR 


The Greek apologists of the second century, ostensibly addressing pagans, made little 
use ofthe covenant, and this is true for Justin Martyr in his two apologies. The situation 
is different, however, in his Dialogue with Trypho, where he engages in polemic with a 
Jew. Here covenant is a central concern. Trypho reproached Christians for not observ- 
ing circumcision and other requirements of the law: ‘But you [plural], rashly despising 
this covenant [circumcision], do not care for the consequent duties’ (dial. 10.4). Justin’s 
reply appealed to OT prophecies of a new covenant as pointing to the cessation of the 
law, passages in the prophets indicating that God did not really desire observance of 
the ritual law, and the patriarchs who were justified without keeping the law given later. 
He declared, "Ihe law given on Horeb is already old and is yours [Jews'] alone; and he 
appealed to Isaiah 42.6; 51.4—5; 55.3-5; and Jeremiah 31.31-32.17 for a new and eternal 
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covenant (dial. 11.2; cf. 67.9), which involved a new law. Note his combining ‘new law and 
new covenant (dial. 34.1; 24.1). 

Justin shared with Barnabas an emphasis on the spiritual counterparts of the literal 
observances of the law (dial. 14-22), the claim that the Scriptures were ‘not yours but 
ours’ (dial. 29.2), and the concern for the covenant as regarding ‘people’ and ‘relation- 
ships. He was unlike Barnabas in recognizing that the literal observance of the law 
was valid for a time and expressly speaking of an ‘old’ law and covenant and a ‘new and 
eternal law and covenant. He explained that the temporary laws of the Mosaic covenant 
were given because of the transgressions and hardness of heart of the Jews (dial. 18.2; 27.2) 
in order to keep them from idolatry (dial. 67.8) and to keep God ever before them 
(dial. 46.5). Justin approximates the classification of the laws as ceremonial, moral, pro- 
phetic, and judicial (dial. 44.2). The old covenant was limited to the Jews and was tem- 
porary: its religious practices ceased in Christ (dial. 43.1). Whereas Trypho associated 
the covenant with its sign, circumcision, Justin identified the new covenant with ‘Christ 
himself" (dial. 51.3; 122.6), a ‘new holy covenant (dial. 12.2), a covenant that is ‘eternal 
and suited to every race’ (dial. 67.10; 118.3; 122.5- 6). 

The identification of the covenant with Christ showed the association of covenant 
with God's promises, and this covenant was for the ‘true spiritual Israel’ (dial. 11.5). Justin 
implicitly has a fourfold periodization of history (Luneau 1964:34, 45ff., 95ff.): before the 
law and Mosaic covenant, under the law of Moses, under Christ's eternal covenant, and 
eschatological glory at Christ's second coming (including a millennial reign on earth). 


THEMES ASSOCIATED WITH COVENANT 
IN GROUPS OUTSIDE THE MAINSTREAM 
OF THE CHURCH 


Marcion took a position opposite to that of Barnabas, accepting with the Jews a literal 
reading oftheir Scripture and denying its relevance for the Church. Tertullian described 
Marcions Antitheses as ‘making such a division between the law and the Gospel as 
thereby to make two separate gods, opposite to each other, one belonging to one 
instrument (or, as it is more usual to say, testament), one to the other' (Marc. 4.1; trans. 
Evans 1972; cf. praescr. 30). Tertullian adds that the Antitheses had ‘the one purpose of 
setting up opposition between the OT and the New' (Marc. 4.6; trans. Evans 1972). The 
terminology of testamentum (the Latin equivalent of ‘covenant’) for the two parts of 
Scripture may be Tertullians, but it may reflect Marcions own usage, anticipating the 
development ofa two-part Bible. 

Ptolemy, a Valentinian, did a piece of source criticism on the Pentateuch. Part of the 
Pentateuch comes from the elders, part from Moses, and part from God himself. The 
part from God was further subdivided into the pure law of God (the Decalogue), which 
Christ came to perfect, laws concerning retribution, which Christ took away, and laws 
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regarding ceremonies (sacrifice, circumcision, sabbath, fasting), which Christ transformed 
into spiritual realities (Letter to Flora in Epiphanius, haer. 33.3-7). Ptolemy presented 
this view as a middle ground between those who said the law came from the Perfect 
Father (Jews?) and those who said it came from the devil (a slander against Marcionites?). 

Certain Jewish Christians responsible for some of the sources of the Pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions also distinguished between true parts of Scripture 
and ‘false pericopes’ that had been introduced into it (hom. Clem. 2.38 and 39). These 
invalid parts had an inferior view of God and attributed sins to the patriarchs. A major 
thrust was the rejection of the whole sacrificial cultus, replaced by baptism for the 
remission of sins. Moses and Christ really taught the same doctrine (hom. Clem. 8.6). 
Hebrews are not condemned if they do the things commanded by Moses and do not 
hate Jesus, and Gentiles are not condemned if they do not know Moses but do the 
things spoken by Jesus (hom. Clem. 8.7). There seems to be a view anticipating some 
modern thought that there is a covenant for Jews through Moses and a covenant for 
Gentiles through Jesus, both covenants parallel to each other but essentially the same 
in content (Schoeps 1969:67- 8, 127). 

From within orthodox circles distinctions were made in regard to the contents of 
the law. The Syriac Didascalia affirmed that the "Ten Words [Commandments] and 
Judgments’ were permanent, but the deuterosis (the ‘Second Legislation) given after the 
episode of the golden calf—including distinctions of meats, sacrifices, circumcisions, 
washings—was temporary and abolished by Christ (didas. 2, 26). There was an incon- 
sistency in application, for the sabbath command of the Ten Commandments was 
treated as part of the deuterosis. 


COVENANT IN IRENAEUS 


Irenaeus’ home church of Lyons characterized him as ‘zealous for the covenant of 
Christ’ (Eusebius, h.e. 5.4.2), and he may indeed be described as a covenant theologian 
(Benoit 1960:74-102). The covenant scheme of the interpretation of sacred history based 
on Paul and Hebrews and developed by Justin for anti-Jewish purposes was elaborated 
by Irenaeus in his anti-Gnostic polemic. He emphasized the continuity of the biblical 
covenants as coming from one and the same God. 

Irenaeus included an understanding of the covenants as part of the foundation of 
the Christian faith. Learned teachers of the past ‘reveal why several covenants came to 
humanity and teach what is the character of each of the covenants’ (haer. 1.10.3). Irenaeus 
laid out ‘four general covenants given to humanity’ (haer. 3.11.8). There is a textual prob- 
lem about what comes next. The later Greek quotations (the original Greek is lost) of the 
passage say, ‘One [covenant] was from the flood of Noah with the rainbow; the second 
was from Abraham with the sign of circumcision; the third was the giving of the law by 
Moses; the fourth was the covenant of the gospel through our Lord Jesus Christ? The 
early Latin version reads, ‘One was before the flood, under Adam; the second, then, after 
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the flood, under Noah; the third, the law, under Moses; and the fourth, then, that which 
renews humanity and sums up all things in itself by means of the gospel: In favour ofthe 
Greek reading is the fact that the Bible uses the word covenant in connection with the 
four named; in favour of the Latin is Irenaeus' overall view of salvation history as pro- 
ceeding from Adam. 

More frequently Irenaeus wrote of two covenants, that of Moses and of Christ. 
He interpreted Matthew 13.52 accordingly: “Now those things new and old which are 
brought forth from his treasure certainly mean two covenants. The old would be that 
previous giving of the law, and the new points out that manner of life according to the 
gospel (haer. 4.9.1). He continued by affirming that one makes progress ‘to the attainment 
of salvation through the covenants; yet ‘there is one salvation and one God’ (haer. 4.9.3). 
Irenaeus’ characteristic emphases were two successive covenants, one for Jews and the 
other for all; the old law replaced by the gospel of liberty; the different covenants suited 
to the state of human development and contributing to human maturity; the whole 
process presided over by one God. 

The two covenants were foreshadowed in Abraham, who received the covenant of 
circumcision in anticipation of ‘the law of works, but who had previously been justified 
by faith, in anticipation of the 'uncircumcision living faithfully after the coming of 
the Lord (haer. 4.25.1). Irenaeus saw the contrast between the old and the new as that 
between bondage (law) and liberty (the gospel). “The new covenant of liberty’ was a 
favourite description (haer. 3.12.14; 4.16.5; 4.33.14; 4.34.3). One passage states that the law 
ended with John the Baptist, when the new covenant was manifested (haer. 4.4.2), but 
elsewhere the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost in Acts 2 was the 'opening of the new 
covenant (haer. 3.17.2; cf. dem. 8; 91). 

In the Proof of the Apostolic Preaching Irenaeus traced the history of salvation— 
mentioning the covenants with Noah ($22), Abraham ($24), David ($64), and the new 
covenant prophesied by Jeremiah ($90)— stressing the termination of the Mosaic cov- 
enant when the promises of the earlier covenants were inherited by the calling of the 
Gentiles in the new covenant ($91; cf. 93-6 and 87; 89). Nevertheless, 'both the Mosaic 
law and the grace of the new covenant were adapted to the times and given for the 
benefit of the human race by one and the same God' (haer. 3.12.11). Whereas Justin had 
emphasized the punitive aspect of the stipulations in the covenant with Jews, Irenaeus 
emphasized the immaturity of humanity and so the pedagogical aspect of the OT 
(haer. 4.14.3; 4.16.1, 5; 4.26.1). 

Against the Gnostic separation of Jesus from the Creator and Marcions two gods, 
Irenaeus argued that although there were two covenants with particular laws for two 
peoples, there was only one God and pointed to the continuities between the two 
covenants, containing the same fundamental laws of loving God and ones neighbour 
(haer. 4.12.3). He claimed that the two covenants coming from the one and same God 
was traditional teaching: ‘All the apostles taught that there were two covenants for the 
two peoples but one and the same God who ordered both for the good ofthose to whom 
the covenants were given' (haer. 4.32.2). The purposes of the old covenant were these: 
‘It subdues those to whom it was given to the service of God for their good... exhibited 
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a type of heavenly things... prefigured the things which are now in the church... and 
contained a prophecy of future things’ (haer. 4.32.2). Irenaeus integrated the various 
covenants as progressive and ordered phases in a sweeping, organic history of salvation. 


COVENANT IN CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 


The term ‘covenant’ occurs in Clement with great frequency and often apart from a 
polemical context. He associated covenants with five figures: Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, and Christ (ecl. 51-2). He posited a periodization of history as before the law, 
under the law, and under Christ (str. 1.9.44). Like Irenaeus, most often Clement spoke of 
two covenants, and the two covenants had the corollary of two peoples. “Formerly the 
older people had an old covenant, and the law disciplined the people with fear...but to 
the fresh and new people has also been given a new covenant’ (paed. 1.7.59). Since the 
same Logos was the instructor in both, one can find many of the teachings of the 'new 
covenant written in the old letter' (paed. 1.7.59). Clement could describe philosophy as 
‘given to the Greeks as a covenant peculiar to them (str. 6.8.67; trans. ANF), although 
elsewhere he denies there being a proper covenant with pagans (ecl. 43). The new coven- 
ant brought by Christ in fulfilment of Jeremiah 31.31-4 made both the Jewish law and 
Greek philosophy old, and provided a new spiritual form of worship (str. 6.5.41). 

Since the covenants came from the same God (str. 6.5.42), they were in harmony: 
“The ecclesiastical rule is the concord and harmony of law and prophets with the covenant 
delivered at the coming of the Lord’ (str. 6.15.125; trans. ANF). Clement sounds like 
Irenaeus: ‘Since these—the old and the new—are two in name and time, given by econ- 
omy in accordance with the degree of development and advancement, but are one in 
power, they are administered through the Son by one God (str. 2.6.29). 

Since the Lord is himself the covenant (str. 1.29.182), Clement could go further than 
others in affirming that the different covenants were in reality one. “The covenant of 
salvation, reaching down to us from the foundation of the world...is one, though 
conceived as different in respect of gift. For it follows that there is one gift of salvation 
given by one God, through one Lord, benefitting in many ways (str. 6.13.106; trans. ANF; 
cf. 7.17.107). The true Christian ‘Gnostic ‘advances in the gospel, using the law not only 
as a step but comprehending it as the Lord who gave the covenants delivered it to the 
apostles’ (str. 4.21.130; cf. 134). This viewpoint prepared for the distinctive Alexandrian way 
of using the OT as a Christian book, without the peculiarities of Barnabas’ approach. 

Clement offered several statements on the purposes served by the law. The law 
‘trains in piety, prescribes what is to be done, and restrains each one from sins’ (str. 1.27171; 
trans. ANF; cf. 2.7.32-5). The law had educative and prophetic purposes: "Ihe sense of the 
law is to be taken in three ways— either as exhibiting a symbol, or laying down a precept 
for right conduct, or as uttering a prophecy’ (str. 1.28.179; trans. ANF; cf. 6.15.126ff.). 

Since law and gospel were also titles of written documents, it was only natural that 
the descriptions ‘old testament’ and ‘new testament’ should become titles of writings 
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(Kinzig 1994). And such seems to be the case in Clement of Alexandria (str. 1.5). ‘Covenant’ 
meant or referred to written documents in several statements (str. 5.6.38; 5.13.85; 3.6.54; 
3.11.71; q.d.s. 3). About the same time, Melito of Sardis reported that he went to Palestine 
to learn accurately the books of the old covenant’ (Eusebius, h.e. 4.26.14), and an 
anonymous anti-Montanist author wrote of ‘the word of the new covenant of the gospel’ 
(Eusebius, h.e. 5.16.3). 


COVENANT IN TERTULLIAN 


Tertullian recognized that the usual translation of diatheke in Latin was testamentum 
(‘testament’), but his preference was for instrumentum (an authorization, hence a legal 
document— Marc 4.1; 4.6; praescr. 30; Braun 1962:463-73). Tertullian also wrote of two 
‘dispensations’ to express the covenant idea (apol. 21; Marc. 3.20; 4.1 and 6; 5.4; virg. 1). 

The use of ‘covenant’ for anti-Judaic and anti-Gnostic purposes continued in 
Tertullian. In his treatise Against the Jews he began with the Christian interpretation 
of two peoples and developed the periodization of a general unwritten law from Adam 
to Moses, the law of Moses, which prophesied, finally, a new covenant and new law. 
He summarized what was superseded from the old law as including circumcision, 
sabbath, sacrifices, ancient ceremonies, and physical kingdom (Iud. 6). Tertullian 
frequently affirmed that the law of Moses was temporary, ending with John the Baptist 
(e.g. Marc. 4.33; pud. 6; Prax. 31; or. 1). 

Against Marcion books 4-5 continued the use of covenant to refute Marcion. 
Jeremiah's prophecy of a new covenant (Jer 31.31-4) ‘indicates that the original testa- 
ment was temporary, since he declares it changeable, at the same time as he promises 
an eternal testament for the future [Isa 55.3} (Marc. 4.1; trans. Evans 1972). Marcion 
derives no advantage from the supposed diversity of the covenants, for the Creator 
himself predicted ‘a new law and a new word and a new testament (Marc. 4.9). On 
2 Corinthians 3.6ff. Tertullian affirmed that ‘if...the brightness of the New Testament, 
which remains in glory, is greater than the glory of the OT, which was to be done away, 
this too is in agreement with my faith, which sets the gospel above the law' (Marc. 5.11 
trans. Evans 1972). 

Tertullian used ‘covenant to refer to the documents that contained and witnessed to 
the covenant. "Ihe documents of the gospel [evangelicum instrumentum] have apostles 
for authors’ (Marc. 4.2; trans. Evans 1972). He acknowledged ‘a difference in documents 
[documenta] of things spoken [in the two dispensations (dispositiones)]' (Marc. 4.1; trans. 
Evans 1972, altered). Indeed Tertullian appears to use ‘Old Testament’ and ‘New Testament 
as titles for books. Marcions Antitheses had 'the one purpose of setting up opposition 
between the Old Testament and the New (Marc. 4.6). For the New Testament is made 
very concise, and is disentangled from the intricate burdens of the law' (Marc. 4.1; 
trans. Evans 1972). Testamentum is a title for Scripture in Tertullian's other writings: 
‘old Scripture and New Testament’ (Prax. 15; cf. pud. 1.5; 6.5). 
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COVENANT IN ORIGEN 


For Origen ‘Old and New Covenants’ were established names for the two parts of the 
Bible. Thus he says heretics ‘hunt out passages from the Old Testament’ about the cruelty 
of the Creator, but “With the New Testament they do not deal in a similar way’ (princ. 
3.1.16; trans. Butterworth 1936). These titles were strange to his philological sensitivity, 
so he qualified them, saying, ‘the divine Scriptures of the so-called Old and New 
Covenant (princ. 4.1.1; see the same qualification in Jo. 5.8 and for the OT in or. 22.1). 
Perhaps because of the common usage of diatheke for ‘testament’ Origen makes the 
same qualification when using the word in the biblical sense of agreements and rela- 
tionships: “We have received the so-called covenants of God on conditions, set forth 
in the agreements which we made with him when we first took upon ourselves to 
live the Christian life (mart. 12). 

Origen made the traditional distinction between the Mosaic and Christian covenants. 
The beginning of the law was in the time of Moses, ‘while the beginning of our legislation 
and second covenant’ came with Jesus (Cels. 2.75). ‘Christ on the cross caused the foun- 
tains ofthe new covenant to flow (hom. in Ex. 11.2). 

Characteristic of Origen, however, was to collapse the OT into the NT, not in the 
same way as Barnabas but using a similar spiritual exegesis. Paul taught the Galatians 
(4.21-33) to allegorizelestthe Church ‘run risk in using a strange covenant’ (hom. in Ex. 5.1), 
so Christians when they read the OT do not become disciples of the Jews. Origen’s 
Commentary on Romans stresses the unity of Scripture. In book 2 he denied that histor- 
ical events were the primary means of revelation. The prophets spoke by the Logos of 
direct spiritual reality. Moses’ breaking the tablets of stone signifies ‘that the glory and 
power ofthe law was not contained in the letters but in the Spirit’ (comm. in Rom. 2.14.12; 
trans. Scheck 20013170). With the allegorical method, temporal distinctions disappear. 
‘[N]or do I even give the name “Old Testament” to the law, if I understand it spiritually. 
The law becomes an "Old Testament" only for those who want to understand it in a 
fleshly way’ (hom. in Num. 9.4.1-2; trans. Scheck 2009:39). “When one begins to under- 
stand the law spiritually then he passes from Old Testament to New' (hom. in Ex. 7.3). 


COVENANT IN JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


John Chrysostom's comments on the NT passages containing the word ‘covenant’ 
stress the newness of the covenant in Christ and its superiority over the old covenant. 
In preaching on Matthew 26.26-28.1, ‘the blood of a New Testament, he makes the 
distinction: the promise, the new law’; ‘the Testament that is in the new law’; as the Old 
Testament had sheep and bulls, so this has the Lord's blood’ (hom. in Mt. 82.1). 

His Homilies on 2 Corinthians point out that the old law was done away in Christ 
(73 on 2 Cor 3.13-14). The rewards of the old covenant had to do with this life 
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(hom. in 2 Cor. 2.10 on 2 Cor 1.6-7); in contrast, "Ihe New Covenant not only gave life 
but supplied also the Spirit’ (71 on 2 Cor 3.9; trans. NPNF). The superiority of the new 
‘does not disparage the old covenant, but rather commends it, for comparisons are 
made of ‘things which are of the same kind’ (7.2 on 2 Cor 3.9). Thus, there is ‘superiority, 
not enmity or contradiction, of the New Covenant in comparison to the Old’ (7.5 on 
2 Cor 3.16; trans. NPNF). The old and new covenants have the same divine source: 
‘As the old covenant was given not by the Father only, but also by the Son, so the covenant 
of grace comes from the Father as well as the Sor’ (comm. in Gal. 1.6; trans. NPNF). 

Something is ‘new’ when it ‘is different and shows some advantage over the old’ 
(hom. in Heb. 14.6 on Heb 8.11-12; trans. NPNF). The old covenant ‘vanishes away, and 
the new caused the old to cease because ‘it had become aged’ and no longer ‘useful’ 
(14.7 on Heb 8.11-12). This circumstance is not as though the old was ‘obnoxious to any 
charges, but as being insufficient. It was not ‘evil, but only [had] some fault and defi- 
ciency’ (14.7 on Heb 8.18-19; trans. NPNF). 

With Chrysostom, the main lines of the Greek Church’s view ofthe relation of OT 
and NT and the framework this provided for biblical interpretation were now well 
established. 


COVENANT IN AUGUSTINE 


The voluminous writings of Augustine contain frequent mention of covenant but 
reflect a few basic ideas. He defines covenant as a conjunction or agreement between 
two parties, as in the covenant between God and his people. The ‘allotted inheritances 
symbolize the two Testaments; 'these two Testaments...are in mutual accord' and do 
not contradict each other (Psal. 67.19; trans. Rotelle et al. 2001:341). Augustine notes the 
parallelism in the Psalms of God’s covenant and God's law (Psal. 77.10). He observes that 
"Many covenants [testamenta] are called God's covenants, quite apart from the two great 
ones, the Old and the New, as anyone may learn by reading them’ (ciu. 16.27; trans. 
Rotelle et al. 2012:218; cf. 16.31). 

Augustine affirms that the promises of the Old Covenant were earthly and temporal 
whereas those of the New Covenant are heavenly and eternal (ciu. 10.25; Psal. 73.23; 149.1). 
He uses 2 Corinthians 3.3 to point out 'the enormous difference between the old and 
the new covenants or testaments' (serm. 155.6; trans. Rotelle et al. 1992:87). Augustine 
nuances the distinction with the balancing statement, "Ihe commandments [of the Old 
and New Testaments] are the same, then; but the sacred signs [sacramenta] are not the 
same, neither are the promises (Psal. 73.2; trans. Rotelle et al. 2002:15). 

Augustine used the two sons of Abraham by Hagar and Sarah, according to 
Galatians 4.22-4, to represent two covenants, the old and the new (serm 89.6; 152.7; also 
Psal. 33.3; Psal. 119.7). Hence, the Old covenant is superseded by the New (Psal. 104.6—7). 
This was prophesied in Jeremiah 31.31-2, "Ihe testament (or covenant) is promised 
there... promised through the prophet, delivered through the Lord of the prophets. 
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The Lord's ‘grace was prefigured in the Old Testament, revealed in the New (serm. 25.1; 
trans. Rotelle et al. 1990:82). 

Augustine expressed the relationship between the old and new covenants in three 
interrelated ways. "Ihis is the mystery of the Old Testament, where the New Testament 
was hidden' (ciu. 4.33; trans. Rotelle et al. 2012:141). "Ihe New Testament was revealing 
what lay hidden in the Old'—namely that one true God is to be worshipped not for 
earthly and temporal goods but for the sake of eternal life and everlasting gifts (ciu. 5.18; 
trans. Rotelle et al. 2012:171). And finally, the Mediator and his Apostles revealed ‘the 
grace of the New Testament [and] disclosed more openly what had, in earlier times, 
been signified more obscurely' (ciu. 10.32; trans. Rotelle et al. 2012:346). Put most mem- 
orably, ‘In the Old Testament there is a veiling of the New, and in the New Testament 
there is a revealing of the Old’ (catech. 4.8; trans. NPNF). 

Christ is central to the New Covenant. ‘Because of Christ the covenant is trustworthy; 
in him is the covenant established; he is the mediator of the covenant; he is the one 
who puts his seal to it, who guarantees it and witnesses it. He is the inheritance that God's 
testament pledges to us, and he is our co-heir' (Psal. 88.28, trans. Rotelle et al. 2002:287). 


CONCLUSION 


Various viewpoints on the OT were expressed in the early Christian centuries: it was 
a Christian book but not to be kept literally; it belonged to the Jews alone and not to 
Christians; parts of it (variously determined) were still valid for Christians but not all 
of it. The position on the covenant articulated by the majority in the Church, but with 
different nuances in individual authors, prevailed in subsequent centuries. According 
to this approach, God's covenant with Israel mediated by Moses was intended for Jews 
and was kept by them until the coming of Christ, but was not applicable to non-Jews 
(unless they became proselytes). The OT was part of the Christian Bible and offered 
spiritual lessons for Christians. Its institutions, however, were superseded by apostolic 
ordinances. The ‘New Covenant’ mediated by Christ, in contrast to the ‘old covenant; 
was for all peoples and everlasting. 
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CHAPTER 35 


MICHAEL GRAVES 


INTRODUCTION 


THE figurative use of the Exodus motif began within the Hebrew Bible/OT itself and 
received specifically Christian application in the NT. Christians in the second and early 
third centuries appropriated the NT's symbolic interpretations of the Exodus, adding 
more figurative connections and theological reflections. Origen of Alexandria provided 
the first systematic Christian exposition of the Exodus account, beginning with the call 
of Moses and the plagues on Egypt, leading up to the Passover ceremony and deliver- 
ance through the sea, and culminating in God's care for Israel in the wilderness. Origen 
extended traditional Christian figures throughout the entire narrative, generating even 
more symbolic equivalencies for later Christians to employ. Important figural readings 
included the Exodus as deliverance from sin to virtue and passing through the sea 
as baptism. Despite differences in emphasis, a standard reading emerged among early 
Christian interpreters in the fourth century: the Exodus symbolized salvation out of 
spiritual captivity into freedom and life in Christ. 


THE Exopus Morir IN SCRIPTURE 


Numerous OT texts define Yahwehs relationship to Israel by pointing to the Exodus 
from Egypt (e.g. Lev 11.45; Num 15.41; Deut 5:6). Prophetic passages envision return 
from exile and future restoration as a new and even greater Exodus through the sea 
(Isa 11.15; 43.2, 16-21; 51.10; Jer 16.1415; 23.7-8; Zech 10.10-11). God's judgements against 
Assyria will be like the plagues on Egypt (e.g. Isa 10.26; Nah 1.4), and God will care for 
future Israel as when he made springs of water flow in the desert (Isa 48.20-21; 49.10; 
cf. Hos 2.14-15). 
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NT texts see Jesus as embodying Exodus motifs. In Matthew, Jesus was brought out of 
Egypt (Matt 2.15), baptized through water (Matt 3.13-17), and tested in the wilderness, 
resisting temptation where Israel had failed (Matt 4.1-3). The Gospel of John presents 
Jesus as the Passover lamb (John 1.29, 13.1, 19.36), manna (John 6.31-5), a source for flow- 
ing water like the rock in the desert (John 7.37-9; cf. Ps 78.20; 105.41), and a light to be 
followed like the pillar of fire (John 8.12; cf. Exod 13.21-2). The same Moses who led Israel 
out of Egypt testified to Jesus (Acts 7.20-37; cf. Deut 18.18). The salvation history that 
began with the Exodus led to Jesus (Acts 13.17-23). In 1 Peter, since redemption comes 
through the blood of Jesus the Passover lamb (1 Pet 1.18-20), Christians should gird the 
figurative ‘loins of their mind (1 Pet 1.13; cf. Exod 12.11) and become ‘a royal priesthood 
and holy nation' in the spiritual sense (1 Pet 2.9; cf. Exod 19.4-6). The author of Hebrews 
states that Moses, as if seeing the Invisible, chose the eternal riches of Christ as his 
reward rather than the temporary sinful pleasures of Egypt (Heb 11.24-9). The judge- 
ments released by the Lamb in Revelation against the wicked ofthe earth are depicted as 
recapitulations of the plagues on Egypt (fiery hail, Rev 8.7; sea to blood, Rev 8.8; 11.6; 
16.3-4; darkness, 8.12; and locusts, 9.3; see also Rev 15.2-3). 

The two most significant NT passages touching on the Exodus are in 1 Corinthians. 
According to 1 Corinthians 5.7-8, Christ the Passover lamb has been sacrificed, and so 
Christians should observe the festival by removing the leaven of pride, evil, and wicked- 
ness, and celebrate with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. In 1 Corinthians 
10.112, Paul asserts that the events recorded in the book of Exodus were written down 
for the instruction of the Church. Israel in Moses' day experienced the same benefits as 
the Christians in Corinth: Israel was baptized into Moses under the cloud and through 
the sea. They ate spiritual food (manna), and they drank spiritual drink from the spiritual 
rock, who was Christ; and yet they perished, as will the Corinthians if they act similarly 
(cf. Jude 5). This text served asa figurative key for patristic interpretation of the Exodus. 

In sum, both the OT and NT suggest that new acts of salvation recapitulate God's 
rescue of Israel out of Egypt. Moreover, the NT points to a spiritual interpretation of the 
Exodus, the real presence of Christ in the Exodus story, and a moral application of 
the narrative to Christian life. 


THE Exopus MOTIF IN THE WAKE 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


In the second and early third centuries, Christian readers affirmed and expanded the 
deposit of figural and moral readings of the Exodus found in the NT. In the earliest 
period, the Epistle of Barnabas (early 2nd century) elaborates on the symbolic interpret- 
ation of Joshua (= ‘Jesus’ in Greek) as the Lord Jesus, as is already hinted at within the 
NT (Barn. 12.8-10; cf. Heb 4.8), and it also expresses a new typology: the outstretched 
arms of Moses that caused Israel to defeat the Amalekites (Exod 17.8-16) is a figure of the 
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cross, showing that we cannot be saved from conflict unless we put our trust in Jesus 
(Barn. 12.2-3; see also Orac. Sib. 8.251-254, 2nd-3rd century CE). In the late first or early 
second century, 1 Clement offers moral admonitions based on the Exodus account: we 
should imitate Moses’ humility (citing Exod 3.11; 4.10) and avoid jealousy (citing Exod 
2.14) and the stubborn disbelief exhibited by Pharaoh's army (1 Clem. 17.5; 4.10; 51.1-5). 

Further typological interpretations connecting the Exodus narrative to Christ appear 
throughout the second and third centuries. Christological types include Moses’ raised 
hands prefiguring the crucifixion, with Joshua as a figure of Jesus (Justin, dial. 90.4-91.4; 
97.1; 111.1-112.2; 131.4-5; Irenaeus, dem. 46; Tertullian, Marc. 3.18; Iud. 10.10; Cyprian, 
test. 2.21; ad Fort. 8); Moses’ staff signifying the cross or Christ’s rule (Justin, dial. 86.1; 
Irenaeus, dem. 59); Christ as the Passover lamb (Justin, dial. 111.3); the restoration of 
Moses leprous hand foretelling the resurrection (Tertullian, res. 28.1-2); the wood that 
sweetened the bitter waters (Exod 15.25) standing for the cross (Justin, dial. 86.1; 
Tertullian, bapt. 9.2); the pillar of fire that led Israel (Exod 13.21-2) symbolizing God's 
unchanging, unfathomable light that passed from earth to heaven by the cross (Clement 
of Alexandria, str. 1.24.163-4); and the twelve springs and seventy palm trees of Elim 
(Exod 15.27) as the twelve apostles and the seventy sent by Jesus (Luke 10.1), representing 
apostolic teaching (Tertullian, Marc. 4.13, 24; Irenaeus, dem. 46; Justin, dial. 86.5). 

Most of these figural identifications are applied only to isolated elements within the 
Exodus story, but we also encounter in this period brief symbolic interpretations of 
the Exodus event as a whole. In Irenaeus, for example, God rescued his people from the 
power of the Egyptians, that is, from impiety and idolatry, and brought them out of the 
Red Sea, that is, out of the confusion and blasphemy of the nations (dem. 46). Tertullian 
offers a similar symbolic explanation, seeing in the Exodus event a representation of 
baptism. Israel was rescued from the power of the Egyptian king through the sea, show- 
ing how God rescues his people from the power of the devil through the sacrament of 
baptism (quae figura manifestior in baptismi sacramento; bapt. 9.1). If Christ is the rock 
that produced water (1 Cor 10.4), then water in the surrounding narrative may be under- 
stood as baptismal water (bapt. 9.1-4). In view of the link between the Exodus/Passover 
and Easter, it is not surprising that Tertullian is also our earliest source expressing a pref- 
erence for administering baptism at Easter (Tertullian, bapt. 19.1-3; see Bradshaw and 
Johnson 2011:76-9). 

Several works were written on the Christian significance of the Passover, the earliest 
full account being that of Melito of Sardis, On the Passover, c.165 CE (see Melito of Sardis, 
trans. Hall 1979; Origen, trans. Daly 1992; Nautin 2003a; 2003b; Nautin and Floéri 2004). 
Some early Christian writers employed an artificial etymology connecting the word 
‘Passover’ (Greek: záoxa) to the Greek word máoxyew, ‘to suffer’ (e.g. Melito, pass. 46; 
Irenaeus, haer. 4.10.1; Tertullian, Iud. 10.18; see Nautin 20032: 52-4). Origen wrote his 
Treatise on the Passover in part to correct this false etymology. For Origen, the Passover 
is about the ‘passage’ (Hebrew: nos) of Christ to the Father, and the passage that each 
Christian makes to God through Christ. 

Early Christians also continued looking to the Exodus story for moral lessons and 
guidance for the community. Clement of Alexandria explains that the ‘horse and rider’ 
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thrown into the sea (Exod 15.1) are the cruel affection of lust and the rider who gives the 
reins to pleasure (str. 5.8.52-3). For Cyprian, that the Passover was eaten in one house 
(Exod 12.46) shows that there is no home for believers but the one Church (unit. eccl. 8; 
cf. ep. 75.4), and the equal falling of manna shows that God gives the Spirit to all equally 


(ep. 75.14). 


THE EXODUS NARRATIVE IN ORIGEN 


Origen created a coherent symbolic interpretation of the entire Exodus narrative by 
assigning figurative meanings to various elements throughout the story based on clues 
in the NT, starting from 1 Corinthians 10.1-12. For Origen, the biblical account of the 
Exodus speaks of redemption from sin and the devil, a journey in the ‘wilderness’ aimed 
at growth in virtue, and eternal salvation by passage into the spiritual Promised Land 
(hom. in Ex. 5.1; 9.1; hom. in Num. 27.2—5; Jo. 6.227-32). A notable feature of Origen's exe- 
gesis is its Logos focus, not only the Logos as Christ but also the Logos (Word) as revealed 
in the spiritual sense of Scripture. 

As Origen explains the Exodus journey, God told Moses that the people should go a 
‘way’ of three days in the wilderness to sacrifice to the Lord, which indicates that we are 
called to leave behind the world (= Egypt) with its evil ways (1 John 2.15-16) and believe 
in Jesus, the ‘way’ (John 14.6) who was raised on the third day. Of course, the devil 
(= Pharaoh) does not want us to leave sin behind. We must turn our ‘rational, natural, 
moral wisdom to the divine laws, and if we understand the laws of Moses spiritually, 
then we too can have Moses as our guide (Luke 16.29) and Moses will lead us out of the 
moral mud of Egypt and into the place of rest (hom. in Ex. 3.3; trans. Heine 1982:253-4). 
Moses and Aaron, the prophetic and priestly word, stir up our souls against Pharaoh, the 
devil, who responds by afflicting us more. This is the struggle between virtue and vice. 

Origen likewise sees Christian symbolism in the plague sequence. Moses (= Gods law) 
afflicts Pharaoh (= the devil) with ten plagues (= the Ten Commandments). The waters 
of the Nile are the errant teachings of philosophy; the plague of frogs strikes at the vain 
songs of the poets; the mosquitoes stand for dialectic; and the flies are like Cynics 
who see pleasure as the highest good. Origen expounds all ofthe plagues in this manner, 
showing how each plague (divine teaching) undercuts the pride, deception, malice, and 
irrationality of worldly humanity. Still, in the end it is Moses’ staff (= the cross of Christ) 
that overcomes Egypt (= the world), becoming a serpent (= prudence) and consuming 
Pharaohs serpents just as the wisdom of the cross overcame the wisdom of the world 
(1 Cor 1-4) (hom. in Ex. 4.6-8). 

In his Homilies on Exodus and elsewhere Origen takes up the question of whether 
God acted unjustly in hardening Pharaoh's heart. In his homilies Origen merely hints at 
an answer, suggesting that Paul himself did not see fit to provide a full explanation of this 
mystery to those not yet ready to receive it (hom. in Ex. 4.2, citing Rom 9). Elsewhere 
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Origen defends Pharaohs free will and insists that God acted to benefit Pharaoh, 
explaining the ‘hardening’ as a kind of medicine whose side effects may at first seem 
negative (e.g. philoc. 21; 27; princ. 3.1.7; 3.1.9; 3.1.11; or. 29.16). Origen’s solutions were 
influential on later Christian theologians who attempted to address this problem (cf. brief 
comments earlier in Irenaeus, haer. 4.29.1-2; Clement of Alexandria, paed. 1.9.88). 

In the tenth plague, God destroys the firstborn of Egypt, who are the ‘principalities 
and powers, the ‘leaders of this world of darkness’ (Col 2.15; Eph 6.12), defeated by the 
cross of Christ (hom. in Ex. 4.7; trans. Heine 1982:270). Following 1 Corinthians 10, 
Origen identifies the Red Sea as baptismal waters that wash away the Egyptians (= sins), 
even as they attempt to follow. Origen also offers a second explanation: when we leave 
dark ignorance behind to follow God's law, and the waves of contradiction rush against 
us, we should dispute with our adversaries by striking the waters with the staff of the 
Law and scriptural vigilance. By advancing in the Word of doctrine through faith and 
proper reasoning, we will enable those whom we instruct not only to escape from Egypt 
but also to rise up like the sea and overcome the Egyptians (hom. in Ex. 5.5). Thus, the 
Exodus depicts baptism, but it also finds practical application in Scripture, through 
which the Word of God conquers sin. Christ, the Word, is the lamb, and Scripture is his 
flesh. We must not eat the flesh raw, that is, we must not interpret Scripture literally; 
rather, we should roast it with the fire of the Spirit (Exod 12.8-9; Deut 4.24; Rom 12.11) to 
find the spiritual meaning (Peri Pascha 26-8; Jo. 10.1035). 

Israel celebrated when horse and rider were cast into the sea (Exod 15.1), that is, 
when Christ defeated the demons and those who persecute Christians. Christians take 
the tambourine in hand (Exod 15.20) by crucifying the flesh and putting their members 
to death (Gal 5.24; Col 3.5). The Lord triumphed gloriously (Exod 15.1)— glorious in 
the manger, and triumphant in his second coming. The rest of the “Song at the Sea 
(Exod 15.1-18) is expounded similarly (hom. in Ex. 6). 

After crossing the sea, God showed Moses a tree to make bitter waters sweet (Exod 
15.25). The tree points to God's wisdom (tree of life, Prov 3.18), Christ, who reveals to us 
how to interpret the law spiritually, thereby making the bitter letter of the law into sweet 
spiritual understanding. The journey to Elim (Exod 15.27) represents the crossing from 
the OT to the NT, where Israel encounters the twelve apostles and the seventy sent by 
Jesus to preach (hom. in Ex. 71-3). Manna is subtle and spiritual, like the Word of God. 
Storing up manna for the seventh day shows us to store up good works in this life 
(days 1-6) for eternal life (7th day). When Israel eats flesh and bread (Exod 16.12), it is 
the flesh of Jesus and the bread of Jesus, which represent different levels of teaching. 
Origens discussion of manna, like his discussion of John 6, is primarily about the 
Word of God preached in the Church and not about the Eucharist (hom. in Ex. 7.5-8; 
cf. Jo. 10.13(11)-19.14; Origen, trans. Daly 1992:88). 

In concluding his treatment of the Exodus Origen makes standard connections 
between Christ and the rock that gives water, Moses’ outstretched arms and the cross, and 
Joshua and Jesus. Yet, Origen has gone far beyond any earlier writer in his treatment of 
the Exodus by filling out the entire story and making itinto a coherent Christian allegory. 
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FOURTH-CENTURY TREATISES ON 
Exopus: EPHREM THE SYRIAN 
AND GREGORY OF NYSSA 


Deserving special treatment are two treatises from the second half of the fourth century 
that deal systematically with the book of Exodus: the Explanation of Exodus written by 
Ephrem the Syrian c.370, and Gregory of Nyssas Life of Moses composed c.390. 

Ephrem identified his work on Exodus as a türgamá (‘explanation’), the Syriac cog- 
nate of the Jewish Aramaic targüm, or ‘paraphrase. Ephrem’s work is similar to a Jewish 
Targum in its practice of explaining through interpretative restatement, although it also 
resembles the biblical retellings of Philo and Josephus (trans. Salvesen 2011:2). Ephrem 
begins with a brief summary of the whole book and then moves into his more detailed 
treatment, consisting of paraphrase and brief explanations, through which he resolves 
plot problems, presents Moses as an ethical example, defends freewill and God's 
judgement against the Egyptians, and makes occasional typological connections to 
Jesus. Distinctively Christian exegesis is minimal, and many parallels with Jewish exegesis 
have been identified (see Féghali 1984-5:92; trans. Mathews and Amar 1994:224, 225, 
228, 249; and the notes in trans. Salvesen 2011). 

Ephrem sees Moses as a model of justice, compassion, patience, and faith. For 
example, in Exodus 2.11 Moses went out specifically to see if God might deliver Israel 
through him, and before he killed the Egyptian taskmaster Moses repeatedly warned 
him (comm. in Ex. 2.4). Moses fled to Midian not out of fear, but to spare his adopted 
parents grief; in Midian Moses showed his justice by driving away the herdsmen and his 
compassion by drawing water for the maidens (comm. in Ex. 2.6). Moses' son was not 
circumcised (Exod 4.24-6) only because his strong-willed wife Sephora (Zipporah) 
would not let him do it (comm. in Ex. 2.8; 4.4). Moses did not object to his call from God 
(Exod 3-4) but simply asked God to loosen his tongue (comm. in Ex. 4.2). Moses dem- 
onstrated his humility in that he bowed down to Jethro (Exod 18.7) even after perform- 
ing all his miraculous signs (comm. in Ex. 18.1). 

Ephrem emphasizes throughout that it was the sinful pride of Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians that compelled God to plague them (e.g. comm. in Ex. 3.4; 5.1; 14.1). Starting 
with the staff changing into a serpent, God warned Pharaoh numerous times to change 
his ways as he was unwilling to strike Egypt, but the Egyptian leader refused (comm. in 
Ex. 6.1; 7.1; 9.2; 14.45; cf. 17.3 on God's warning the Amalekites). Passages are highlighted 
where it says that Pharaoh hardened his own heart (comm. in Ex. 71-3); and when it says 
that the Lord hardened Pharaohs heart (e.g. Exod 10.1), Ephrem explains that God 
‘hardens’ by showing patience to the stubborn (comm. in Ex. 10.1-5). 

In terms of Christological exegesis, Ephrem generally restricts himself in the 
Explanation of Exodus to a few traditional types. Thus, Moses’ serpent/staff, the staff 
held in hand at the Passover (Exod 12.11), Moses lifting up his hands at the sea and in the 
battle with the Amalekites, and the wood that sweetened the waters are types ofthe cross 
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(comm. in Ex. 7.4; 12.2-3; 13.3; 16.1; 17.2). Still, Ephrem occasionally makes brief but 
interesting theological comments. Not only is the Passover lamb a type of the Lord, 
but roasting the lamb in fire (Exod 12.8-9) indicates the eucharistic bread which is baked 
in fire. Also, no stranger eats the Passover (Exod 12.45) because no one eats the Body 
who is not baptized (comm. in Ex. 12.3). Moreover, Ephrem strikes broader theological 
notes in his Hymns on the Unleavened Bread; for example, he describes the Exodus as a 
journey through which the true lamb brings those held captive by the devil out of error 
and Sheol (Azym. 3.7-8, 15). 

Gregory of Nyssas Life of Moses follows the tradition of Origen in providing a coherent 
figurative reading of the Exodus story with emphasis on the virtuous life. For Gregory, 
however, Israel's journey teaches a never-ending progress toward the Good, with the 
destination being Sinai, which symbolizes the mystical experience ofthe incomprehen- 
sible God. Gregory’s goal in his Life of Moses is to offer counsel on the perfect life, which is 
an eternal journey toward divine perfection pursued by imitating the virtues depicted in 
the biblical narrative (v. Mos. 11-15; 2.48-50). Moses, for example, displays virtue by living 
in poverty and caring for sheep away from the turmoil ofthe marketplace (v. Mos. 1.19). 
We can imitate Moses' birth by choosing to be born for virtue, showing ourselves austere 
and rational (v. Mos. 2.1-7). When Moses sides with the Israelite against the Egyptian, he 
is taking a stand for virtue, righteousness, humility, and true religion (v. Mos. 2.14-15). 
Gregory recommends virtues and cautions against vice throughout the treatise. 

Christian symbols are identified regularly, both traditional types and also figures 
reflecting greater doctrinal refinement. Thus, Moses’ outstretched arms typify the cross 
(v. Mos. 2.78); the burning bush teaches God in the flesh, the mystery of the Virgin 
(v. Mos. 2.19-21); and Moses’ leprous-restored hand and his staff/serpent reveal Christ's 
incarnation and return to the Father (v. Mos. 2.27-33). When Moses lives with Jethro 
and takes his daughter as a bride, this illustrates the Christian who lives with pagan edu- 
cation and accepts parts of it when giving birth to virtue (v. Mos. 2.17, 37-41). Following 
Origen, Gregory sees Israel despoiling the Egyptians (Exod 3.22; 11.2-3; 12.35-6) as a 
model for Christians appropriating pagan learning, such as natural philosophy, geom- 
etry, astronomy, and dialectic (v. Mos. 2.115-16; see Origen, philoc. 13.2). Along similar 
lines, Ambrose takes the despoiling of Egypt to represent the Christians resurrected 
body as plunder taken from this present world (Abr. 2.9.63), or else the spiritual spoils 
Christians receive from Jews, such as the resurrection and justice (Psal. 118.21.12). 
Alternatively, other interpreters merely justified the despoiling of Egypt by arguing 
that Israel was receiving fair wages for its service (e.g. Philo, Mos. 1.141; Clement of 
Alexandria, str. 1.23.157; Tertullian, Marc. 2.20.1-3; 4.24.4; and Irenaeus, haer. 4.30.1-4; 
Theodoret, qu. in Ex. 23; see Allen 2008). 

Gregory likens the plagues to true doctrine. Although ‘the word presents to everyone 
equally what is good and bad; true doctrine ‘conforms to the disposition of those 
receiving the word. This is why the plagues struck the Egyptians but not the Hebrews 
(v. Mos. 2.64-8; trans. Malherbe and Ferguson 1978:69). God sends light to all, but it is 
darkness to the Egyptians because they were insensitive to it (v. Mos. 2.81, 86). The indi- 
vidual plagues on the Egyptians reflect their vices. For example, frogs are ugly, noisy, and 
have a foul smell, and so the breed of frogs is the offspring of evil arising from a sordid 
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heart (v. Mos. 2.68). Gregory also insists that Pharaoh rejected God not by divine 
constraint but by his own free choice flowing from his impassioned and disreputable life 
(v. Mos. 2.73-5). 

The killing of the firstborn of Egypt is not historical, but represents the killing of the 
first impulses toward evil, such as lust and anger. Only a non-literal interpretation 
presents a picture worthy of God (v. Mos. 2.89-95). The instructions for what to eat at 
Passover are also figurative, since it matters not to virtue whether one eats this or that 
food (v. Mos. 2.105). The lamb roasted with fire points to warm faith. Similarly, the shoes 
which the Hebrews are to wear at the Passover protect from thorns, which are sins 
(v. Mos. 2.107-9). 

Gregory's exposition of the journey through the sea takes its cues from the baptismal 
typology. The waters ofthe sea represent a mystical baptism, and the Egyptian army that 
is drowned stands for the passions of the soul that enslave us in sin. Gregory points out 
that it makes no sense to pass through the waters of baptism and bring some of the 
Egyptian army (our previous sins) with us (v. Mos. 2.122-7). If the oppressor is sin, and 
the saving waters are baptism, naturally the pillar of cloud that guides the Christian 
across the sea is the Holy Spirit (v. Mos. 2.121). The rock that gives water is Christ, as in 1 
Corinthians 10.4. The twelve springs (Apostles) and seventy palm trees (the seventy sent 
by Jesus) are the gospel, and the campsites are the virtues. The wood that sweetens the 
bitter water is the cross, since life without Egyptian pleasure often seems bitter at first to 
the newly baptized (v. Mos. 2.132-6). The corporeal manna shows the mystery of the 
Virgin. In terms of community life, the equal falling of manna teaches us to share mater- 
ial goods. Moses holding up his arms against the Amalekites symbolizes the cross, as 
well as lofty contemplations of the Law (v. Mos. 2.140-1, 148-9). Like Origen, Gregory 
fills out the typological scheme found in 1 Corinthians 10. 

Unlike Origen, however, Gregory's treatment of the Exodus has as its focal point 
Moses’ ascent up the mountain of God, to higher levels of virtue and ultimately to the 
ineffable knowledge of God (v. Mos. 2.152-3; cf. 1.47-9, 75). No irrational creatures were 
allowed to touch Mt Sinai (Exod 19.13), in order to show that ‘in the contemplation of the 
intelligibles we surpass the knowledge which originates with the senses' (v. Mos. 2.156; 
trans. Malherbe and Ferguson 1978:93). Finally, Moses ascends into the dark cloud 
(Exod 19.16), beyond what the senses see or even what the mind thinks it sees, and at last 
he meets God in darkness (v. Mos. 2.162-166). 


THE Exopus: A COMMON 
FOURTH-CENTURY READING 


As presupposed in Ephrem and articulated in greater detail by Gregory of Nyssa, a 
standard Christian interpretation of the Exodus had emerged by the fourth century. 
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Humanity was enslaved to sin and the devil, but Jesus saves humanity from this captivity, 
putting evil to death in the waters of baptism. Believers are called to leave the vices of 
the world (Egypt) through the grace given in baptism, the preaching of the cross, and 
faith. Baptized Christians are then led by the Holy Spirit and apostolic teaching toward 
virtue and eternal salvation. Most fourth- and fifth-century Christian writers who 
discuss some part ofthe Exodus story reflect a version of this grand narrative of spiritual 
salvation, following in Origens tracks but giving more emphasis to baptism as the Red 
Sea that destroys the devil, demons, or sin (e.g. Eusebius, d.e. 3.2; Hilary, Psal. 134.15-19; 
Didymus, Trin. 2.14; Cyril of Jerusalem, catech. 19.2-3; Ambrose, myst. 3.1214; Is. 6.56; 
De sacramentis 1.4.12; 1.6.20-2; Basil, Spir. 14.31-3; Zeno of Verona, tract. 54-65; 
Cassian, coll. 3.7.5-7; Jerome, tract. psal. II 90; Methodius, symp. 4.2; Cyril of Alexandria, 
glaph. Ex. 1). 

Typological connections with Jesus remain integral to the fourth-century interpret- 
ation of the Exodus. Traditional types continue to be invoked, for example, Moses 
raised arms and the water-sweetening wood pointing to Christ, the pillar of cloud 
depicting the Holy Spirit, and the twelve springs at Elim as the Apostles (e.g. Hilary, 
myst. 1.31-2, 37-42; Cyril of Jerusalem, catech. 12.1; 13.20; Ambrose, off. 3.15.94—5; Jerome, 
tract. psal. II 91; ep. 69.6; John Chrysostom, catecheses baptismales 3.13-15, 23-7; hom. in 
Jo. 14.3-4; Cyril of Alexandria, glaph. Ex. » [PG 69.469-86]). In some cases these types 
receive theological amplification. Thus, Didymus compares the bitter waters made sweet 
to the pool of Bethesda (John 5.1-13), which had no power to heal apart from faith in the 
wood/cross (Trin. 2.14). John Chrysostom explains that, after baptism through the sea, 
Christians come to the eucharistic bread of manna and to the cup of salvation in the 
water flowing from the Rock (hom. in dictum Pauli: nolo vos ignorare [PG 51.247-8]). 
Miriam can be understood as a type of the Church, a virgin with unstained spirit who 
gathers the people in divine song (Ambrose, virgin. 1.3.12; Zeno of Verona, tract. 54 
[PL 11.510]). For Cassiodorus the river becomes blood to illustrate the harmfulness of 
the fleshly sense of Scripture as opposed to the spiritual sense (Psal. 77.44; cf. 80.6; 
104.40). And in Isidore of Seville we find a vivid exposition of the worldly targets of 
each plague, for example, the plague of frogs rebukes the croaking of the classical poets, 
the gnats stand for heretics, and the flies represent carnal lust (in uet. test. Ex. 14.1-17 
[PL 83.292-4]). 

Asin earlier centuries, Christian interpreters ofthe fourth and fifth centuries devoted 
special attention to the Passover ritual (e.g. Athanasius, ep. fest. 14.3). Despite Origen's 
treatise correcting this confusion, some Christians continued to associate the word 
for ‘Passover’ (ráoxa) with the suffering (Greek: záoxew) of Christ (e.g. Ambrose, Cain 
1.8.31). Subtle theological points were sometimes derived from the details of the 
Passover. For example, the lamb may be taken from the sheep or from the goats (Exod 
12.5) to show that Jesus died both for the just (the lamb) and for sinners (the goat) 
(Jerome, tract. psal. II 91); and the lamb was set apart on the tenth day and eaten on the 
fourteenth (Exod 12.3-6) to show that Christ was foreknown before the foundation of 
the world (Cyril of Alexandria, glaph. Ex. 2 [PG 69.424]; cf. 1 Pet 118-20). 
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QUESTIONS ON EXODUS IN THE FIFTH 
CENTURY: THEODORET AND AUGUSTINE 


Two important treatments of the Exodus are preserved from the early fifth century as 
part of Quaestiones treatises, exegetical works addressing specific problems on select 
passages (see Perrone 1996). In Greek we have Theodoret’s Questions on the Octateuch, 
and in Latin Augustines Questions on the Heptateuch. Both assume the main contours 
of the standard Christian reading of the Exodus. At the same time, each has its own 
distinctive features. 

Theodoret interprets the Exodus as Christ saving the Church from the devil through 
baptism and providing nourishment in the Eucharist. Standard typological readings 
are presented throughout, including types of Jesus, the cross, the Church, salvation, and 
the Holy Spirit (qu. in Ex. 4, 6, 26-8, 34). At the same time, Theodoret often begins by 
explaining what the text would have meant for an OT audience; for example, the burn- 
ing bush shows God's power and kindness in preserving Israel in the midst of plagues 
(afterwards he says it depicts the incarnation); God commands Moses to remove his 
sandals so as to communicate reverence; Moses staff becomes a serpent to illustrate how 
Pharaoh turned his God-given rationality into cruel savagery; and the manna spoiled 
after one day to teach Israel to live by faith, free from daily worries (qu. in Ex. 6, 7, 9, 31). 

Theodoret highlights God's kindness, goodness, and justice wherever possible. God 
could have judged Pharaoh based on his foreknowledge of how Pharaoh would respond, 
but God's kindness and justice required him to wait until Pharaoh actually did wrong 
(qu. in Ex. 8). Through the plagues God patiently warned Pharaoh, but of his own free 
will Pharaoh rebelled. This may be compared to God's good sunlight, which melts wax 
but dries mud—the cause is good, but it can have a bad effect on base objects (qu. in Ex. 12). 
God told the Egyptians to bring in their cattle (Exod 9.19) because he is merciful and 
good, and wanted them to repent (qu. in Ex. 21). Consistently throughout the Exodus 
story Theodoret sees God as benevolent in contrast to Pharaoh’s hostility and pride. 

In his treatment of the Passover Theodoret makes explicit connections to Jesus, the 
Church, and the Eucharist. Yet, he also gives special attention to moral lessons at the 
historical level. For example, the command to leave nothing for the next day is taken as 
an exhortation to invite the poor to share in the meal (qu. in Ex. 24). This illustrates 
Theodoret’s openness to including diverse exegetical approaches (e.g. Christological 
and moral). Theodoret agrees with Origen and others that to roast the lamb in fire means 
to go beyond the bare letter and investigate Scripture’s sense with the divine fire of the 
Spirit’s grace; but he also cautions that we should not add human arguments to divine 
prophecies—an Antiochene warning against excessive exegetical speculation (qu. in 
Ex. 24). On several occasions Theodoret reports views and then expresses scepticism 
about their accuracy, relying on the principle ‘we should adhere to the facts of holy 
Scripture’ (qu. in Ex. 25; trans. Hill 2007:271). 
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Overall, Theodoret gives a traditional Christian reading of the Exodus, with some 
features of special note, such as his interest in the original ‘Old Testament’ meaning, 
his emphasis on God's goodness, and his occasional critical evaluations of previous 
interpretations. 

Augustine discusses the Exodus motif numerous times in his works. In Against 
Faustus 12.29-30 Augustine provides an overview of the Christian figurative reading of 
the Exodus narrative as a story of spiritual salvation. Like many before him, Augustine 
mentions 1 Corinthians 10 as his starting point, arguing that the clues suggested by 
the Apostle Paul unlock the rest of the symbolic interpretation: By explaining one 
figure, he introduced an understanding of the others. For, if the rock was Christ on 
account of its firmness, why is the manna not Christ, who comes down from heaven 
as the living bread?’ (Faust. 12.29; trans. Teske 2007:144). Augustine often employs 
Christological symbols taken from the Exodus story, such as Moses’ serpent/staff as 
Christ, the Red Sea as baptism, and the Egyptian army as sin (e.g. tract. Io. 45.93 55.13 
Trin. 3.10.20; 4.15.20; Psal. 106.3; serm. 223E.2). Other important dimensions of 
Augustines theological interpretation of the Exodus are his comments on Romans 9 
defending God's justice in condemning Pharaoh and the great mass of humanity 
(enchir. 25.98—9), and also his interpretation of the despoiling of the Egyptians as the 
Christian appropriation of useful elements of pagan learning (doct. chr. 2.40.61), or as 
warranted because the Egyptians deserved to be deceived (quaest. 53.2), or else as justi- 
fied on the grounds that God's decrees should be obeyed, not evaluated (hept. 6). 

In addition to comments such as these scattered throughout his writings, Augustine 
offers a series of connected interpretations of the Exodus narrative in his Questions on 
the Heptateuch. Numerous questions in this work address problems in the plot, basic 
issues of language, or historical difficulties. For example, Augustine asks why God told 
Moses to ‘take the staff with which you struck the river’ (Exod 17.5), when it was Aaron 
who actually struck the river (Exod 7.19). According to Augustine, this reflects the fact 
that Aaron acted under Moses’ authority (hept. 64). The solution is reached at the 
literal level and does not open out to a figurative interpretation. Augustine similarly 
treats the issues of why God says to Moses, “Why did you call me?’ (Exod 14.15) when 
Moses had said nothing (Answer: Moses called in his heart; hept. 52), and how Aaron 
could set the jar of manna ‘before God’ (Exod 16.33-4) when the ark had not yet 
been built (Answer: he was speaking proleptically; hept. 61-2). Question 47 contains 
an extensive discussion of the chronology of the Exodus, again focusing on history 
and the literal sense. 

A recurring topic in the Exodus portion of Questions on the Heptateuch is the harden- 
ing of Pharaoh's heart. Augustine’s overall argument is that God did in fact cause 
Pharaoh's hard to become hard, but the actual ‘hardening’ effect came about because of 
the quality of Pharaoh's own heart (hept. 18; 24; 29). Christ is a good fragrance both for 
those being saved and for those perishing (hept. 24; see 2 Cor 2.15). But the impact of 
God's goodness and patience on Pharaoh's unrepentant heart was to harden it (hept. 
33; 36). For example, on one occasion God ‘hardened’ Pharaoh's heart by graciously 
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removing the plague of locusts (hept. 37; Exod 10.19-20). Of course, God had a 
purpose in the hardening of Pharaohs heart, namely, to announce God's name through 
both vessels of wrath and vessels of mercy (hept. 32; see Rom 9.22-3). But in the 
end, God's actions merely caused the quality of Pharaoh heart to become evident. 
When it says, ‘I (God) will harden Pharaohs heart, it means T will demonstrate how 
hard it is' (hept. 18). 

Occasional comments appear in this work that relate the Exodus story directly to 
Christ. Augustine gives Christological readings of Exodus 12.5 (the Passover animal 
‘from the sheep or from the goats; i.e. from the just and from sinners; hept. 42; see also 
Faust. 22.64), Exodus 13.9 ('it will bea sign upon your hand'—we are first redeemed by 
the blood of the lamb, and then works follow, signified by the ‘hand, citing Gal 3; 
hept. 48), and Exodus 15.25 (the stick that sweetens the water as the cross; hept. 57). On 
Exodus 12.14, Augustine asks whether the Passover ritual as described in Exodus is really 
an ‘eternal statute’ (legitimum aeternum), since Christians do not practise it literally. 
Augustine gives two answers: first, perhaps it is ‘eternal’ in the sense that they should not 
presume to cease from celebrating it of their own accord (i.e. but God can alter it later 
because of Christ); second, just as we say that Deus (‘God’) is eternal, yet we do not mean 
the two-syllable word Deus but what the word signifies, so also the Passover ritualis not 
eternal as a set of signs representing realities (signa rerum), but the realities signified by 
the signs (res quae his significantur) are eternal (hept. 43). Still, despite discussions ofthis 
kind here and there, Augustine's overall approach in the Questions on the Heptateuch is 
historical and linguistic. 


CONCLUSION 


Figurative appropriations of the Exodus motif began in the NT, including moral 
admonitions based on the Passover (1 Cor 5.7-8) and a Christological interpretation of 
the Exodus event itself (1 Cor 10.1-12). In the second and third centuries Christians 
identified a few more Christological types, such as the outstretched arms of Moses 
(Exod 17.8-16) as the cross. Tertullian picked up the theme of the Exodus as baptism 
within a broader discussion of various examples of water in Scripture that point to bap- 
tism (bapt. 9). It was Origen who wove previous Christian readings of details in the 
Exodus narrative into a systematic figural interpretation ofthe story as a whole. Origen 
created the paradigm for later interpreters, although his particular emphasis on the 
Word of God as the primary agent of salvation was not repeated. Instead, by the fourth 
century a common reading existed among Christian writers that placed greater 
emphasis on baptism. According to this reading, the biblical Exodus account depicts 
the spiritual salvation of the Christian from sin and the devil, toward virtue and some 
form of communion with God. 
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CHAPTER 36 


B. LEE BLACKBURN, JR 


WHEN the reader of early Christian texts encounters the term ‘law; little can be taken 
for granted. Early Christian writers themselves often faced the same hermeneutical 
challenge when commenting on the biblical text. In his Commentary on Romans, Origen 
reminds the reader that the term law (nomos) in Paul's epistle can sometimes denote the 
law of Moses, at other times the law of nature with which the Mosaic law agrees if 
understood spiritually and not literally, and on still other occasions it can refer to the 
evangelical law of Christ, which is congruent with the natural law and hence, in a qualified 
sense, with the law of Moses as well (2.9.1; see Roukema 1988). For Origen, then, not 
only was the term ‘law’ multivalent, but the different laws to which it can refer were 
related to each other in close but complicated ways. 

This chapter is primarily devoted to how early Christian authors interpreted the law 
of Moses. Of the three laws mentioned by Origen, the law of Moses proved to be the 
most vexing, both theologically and exegetically, to early Christian writers. Despite this 
chapter' focus on the law of Moses, at several junctures it will note how early Christian 
writers sought to relate it to the law of nature and the evangelical law. Indeed, for many 
patristic authors, measuring the Mosaic law vis-à-vis these other two laws was one ofthe 
primary means by which Christians could properly gauge its strengths and limitations. 

At this juncture we must ask, given the title of this volume, what it means to interpret 
the law of Moses. One must take into view both the way in which early Christians 
conceived of the purpose and function of the law in the history of salvation, and the 
hermeneutical approaches they took toward the vast number of regulations that con- 
stituted that law. How any given Christian author interpreted a particular Mosaic 
precept was affected by that author's broader theological account of the law, and vice 
versa. For this reason this chapter will canvass both early Christian conceptions of the 
place of the Mosaic law in the divine economy of salvation, as well as early Christian 
approaches to interpreting the discrete laws it contained. 

Just as it is difficult to find an early Christian text that does not mention Jews or Judaism, 
it is not easy to find many early Christian writings that do not directly or indirectly bear 
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on the law. Conversely, it is perhaps even more challenging to locate early Christian 
texts that are exclusively or primarily devoted to an interpretation of the law of Moses 
(Cyril of Alexandrias De adoratione et cultu is a rare example). Frequently the most 
concentrated treatments ofthe Mosaic law can be found in scriptural commentaries and 
in homilies, particularly those that treat the books of the Pentateuch (Lienhard 2002) 
and the Pauline epistles (Galatians and Romans especially). My observations herein will 
be based largely, though not exclusively, on such sources. 

One should not expect to find a typology of approaches to the interpretation of the 
law of Moses that breaks down along geographical lines. One cannot speak ofa Greek or 
Latin or even a Syriac approach to the law. Even the conventional contrast between 
Antiochene and Alexandrian styles of exegesis is of limited utility. Indeed, we will discover 
not a taxonomy of clearly demarcated hermeneutical approaches to the law, but rather a 
continuum on which significant but subtle differences are accommodated. 

This last point is true, however, only if one is speaking of orthodox authors, that is 
to say, authors who opposed dualistic renditions of Christianity that did not identify 
the creator god with the Father of Jesus Christ (e.g. Marcionism, Valentinianism, 
Manichaeism). Indeed, the rise of these dualistic versions of Christianity was one 
reason why the Mosaic law received such ample attention from early Christian authors, 
and why their various ways of handling it were, while certainly not uniform, relatively 
homogeneous. Almost every patristic author covered in this chapter wrote in a context 
in which one or more of these heretical brands of Christianity was either a real or a 
notional rival to mainline Christianity. While this polemical context certainly did not 
entirely suppress the individual sensibilities of early Christian authors who expounded 
the law of Moses, it did intensify the pressure to mount a theological and exegetical 
valorization of that law, and there was a limited number of basic shapes that valorization 
could take. 

Of course, most early Christian exegetes did not read the law of Moses in one polemical 
context, but in two. From the NT period onward, Christian treatments of the law were 
coloured by the Church5 growing estrangement from and animus toward the synagogue 
(Schreckenberg 1990). While this polemical context still allowed for distinctive her- 
meneutical styles, it too had a certain standardizing effect. Many NT authors, Paul 
especially, took an approach to the law that was already ambivalent and dialectical, 
and the rise of dualist heresies in the second century and the continued existence of 
law-observant Judaism ensured that most patristic treatments of the Mosaic law would 
be no less ambivalent and dialectical. None of the foregoing is meant to suggest that all 
positive evaluations of the law by early Christian authors were motivated primarily by 
opposition to dualist sects, or that all negative judgements on the law were animated 
principally by antipathy toward Judaism. But for all patristic writers from Justin Martyr 
onward, both of these polemical contexts conditioned their construal of the law of 
Moses at both a global theological level and at a local exegetical one. Hence this chapter 
will give an overview of early Christian interpretation of the law by way of an 
examination of the ways in which both polemical contexts shaped early Christian 
treatments ofthe law. 
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ANTI-JUDAISM AND EARLY CHRISTIAN 
INTERPRETATION OF THE LAW 


For most early Christians from the NT era onward, the law of Moses was in some 
respects obsolete, and hence no longer binding, at least not in the same manner as it was 
before the passion, death, and resurrection of Christ (Melito, pass. 37). To read the vast 
sweep of Torah regulations as if they were all still to be carried out literally was to commit 
a—or perhaps even the—capital hermeneutical error, inasmuch as to do so would be a 
failure to grasp the pivotal significance of the paschal event, and its aftershock, the 
destruction of the temple in 70 cg, for the divine economy of salvation. Of course, this 
Christian consensus emerged not in a socio-religious vacuum, but in a setting in which 
Torah-observant Judaism remained a live option. The challenge for many scholars has 
been to determine whether early Christian anti-Jewish polemics in general, and its 
relativization, or even degradation, of the Mosaic law in particular, were fuelled princi- 
pally by socio-religious rivalry, or whether such polemics functioned mainly as a kind 
of heuristic device, in which Judaism acted as a foil by throwing the themes of Christian 
theology into higher relief (Harnack 1883; Simon 1986; Wilken 1971; Taylor 1995). This 
question need not be resolved for the purposes of this chapter. More apposite is the 
fact that a preponderance of patristic authors worked out their views on the proper 
interpretation of the law of Moses against the background of Jewish observance of that 
law and Jewish criticism of Christians for their non-observance. So regardless of the 
extent to which patristic anti-Jewish polemic was sociologically or theologically motiv- 
ated, that polemic deeply informed the early Christian treatment ofthe law of Moses. 

To be sure, it is too simplistic to say that most early Christians rejected the literal 
interpretation and implementation of the Mosaic law tout court. Virtually all patristic 
authors implicitly or explicitly classified the individual precepts of the law, despite the 
fact that the Torah itself provides no such classification system. As we will see, all 
orthodox authors were happy to concede that certain ordinances of the law, even in 
their literal sense, were binding on Christians. But for many early Christian authors, the 
term ‘law’ was often shorthand for all those copious Mosaic regulations that ought 
not, or at least need not, be obeyed in literal fashion. 

So how did early Christian authors go about building their case that the law of Moses, 
a few exceptions notwithstanding, no longer needed to be obeyed ad litteram? For one, 
many early Christian authors stressed that the Mosaic law was given by God to the 
Israelites alone on account of their peculiar obstinacy and wickedness (John of Damascus, 
fo. 4.23). For these authors, the law was thus a contingent strategy by God to rectify a 
particular problem with a particular people (Justin Martyr, dial. 11; Jacob of Sarug, Iud. 
7159-68). Accordingly, patristic authors at times pointed up the ways in which Mosaic 
precepts were tailored to the perverse inclinations of the Israelites (John of Damascus, 
fo. 4.23). For instance, the law required the Israelites to offer sacrifices to God, not 
because those sacrifices were at all pleasing to God, but because the Israelites were 
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accustomed to offering sacrifices to pagan gods and were not yet ready to abandon such 
practices entirely (Justin, dial. 19-20; Theodoret, qu. 60 in Ex.). Moreover, the Israelites’ 
attachment to paganism left them morally depraved, and the law was crafted to effect 
their ethical amelioration. According to some patristic authors, the law was designed to 
lead the Israelites out of sin precisely by exposing the depths of sin into which they had 
fallen and hence their need of God's grace (Chrysostom, hom. 10 in Rom.). Some early 
Christian authors pointed out how Mosaic regulations that might not prima facie appear 
to bear on moral matters, such as dietary requirements or laws concerning the restitution 
of property, were in fact part ofthe law's ethical pedagogy in that they kept the Israelites 
mindful of God and disposed them to value the welfare of their neighbours (Aphrahat, 
dem. 15.3; Ephrem, comm. Ex. 20.2; Theodoret, qu. 42 in Ex.; for an approach that limits 
the moral precepts of the law to the Decalogue, see Ambrosiaster, comm. in Gal. 3.12). 

Patristic authors were also inclined to underline both the limited aims and the limited 
efficacy of the law’s pedagogy. With respect to its aims, the morality promoted by the law 
was imperfect when compared to that required by the law of Christ (Ambrose, Luc. 
7186). For instance, Tertullian notes how the Mosaic law allowed for vengeance while 
the new law of Christ promotes peace (Iud. 3). The law of Moses’ aims were also soterio- 
logically limited. God did not give the law in order to justify (Augustine, ep. 196) or to 
foster faith (Ambrosiaster, comm. in Gal. 3.12). Cyril of Alexandria offers one of the 
most thorough patristic accounts of the manifold salvific goods that the law could not 
pretend to provide (Blackburn 2009): true knowledge and vision of God (ador.; PG 
68.489A-B), intimate access to God’s presence (glaph. Ex.; PG 69.509B), and sanctifica- 
tion (ador.; PG 68.236A-B). 

According to most patristic authors, even the modest goals of the law were not 
achieved. They often point to the law’s failure to bring about a permanent reform of 
Israelite worship and ethics (Hilary of Poitiers, Mat. 19.5). Indeed some authors, such as 
Ambrose, suggest that the law only exacerbated the Israelites’ condition because of its 
susceptibility to overly literal interpretation (Luc. 3.27). As an admittedly extreme 
instance of patristic pessimism, Justin Martyr claimed that God, foreseeing the failure of 
the Jews to profit from the law, prescribed circumcision in order to mark out the Jews for 
future destruction (dial. 16). It was not uncommon for patristic writers to attribute the 
inefficacy of the law to the fact that it did not impart the grace that was required to obey 
it (Theodore of Mopsuestia, Gal. 51; Augustine, ep. 196). 

The patristic conception of the limited nature of the audience, aims, and success of 
the law was pregnant with implications. If the Mosaic law was tailored to the particular 
deficiencies of the Israelites, was never intended to effect plenary salvation, and even 
failed to meet its own limited goals (though that failure may be more properly attributed 
to the Israelites than to the law itself), then it stands to reason that the law would not 
remain in effect forever. Indeed, God intended for the law's literal implementation to 
have a limited duration from the very start, and if that limited duration commenced at 
Sinai, it concluded at Jerusalem, first with the incarnation, death, and resurrection of 
Christ, but also, and perhaps even more peremptorily, with the destruction of the temple 
several decades later. 
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Early Christian authors supported their claim that Christ brought an end to the literal 
observance of the law in a variety of ways. Some argued that the literal precepts of the 
law need no longer be obeyed because Christ has revealed the true meaning of the law 
(Ambrose, Luc. 7.70). A cognate tactic was to assert that the law is no longer binding 
because Christ fulfilled the types embedded therein; this fulfilment occurred both 
during the life of Jesus (Origen, comm. in Rom. 6.7.11) and in his passion, death, and res- 
urrection (Melito, pass. 37; Jacob of Sarug, Iud. 7140-4). Augustine maintained that 
actions, such as those required by the Mosaic law, have a tense, just as verbs do, and that 
the actions prescribed by the law should no longer be carried out after the death and 
resurrection of Christ, since that would suggest that the paschal mystery is a future, 
rather than past, event (Faust. 19.16; see also Iud. 3.4). Some authors took the position 
that the law no longer has a claim on human beings because Christ paid the debt to the 
law that humanity owed, but could not satisfy (Theodore of Mopsuestia, Gal. 62). One 
can also find assertions that the old law was necessarily supplanted by the new law of 
Christ (Tertullian, Iud. 6; Ambrosiaster, comm. in Gal. 1.21—4). 

If the life, death, and resurrection of Christ necessarily entailed the annulment of 
the law, then the destruction of the temple by Titus was widely viewed by patristic 
theologians as the divine exclamation point on that annulment. John Chrysostom 
pressed this point in his Homilies against Judaizing Christians, wherein he contended 
that the plain sense of the law forbids its present practice, inasmuch as a significant 
number of its precepts were commanded to be carried out in Jerusalem, which was 
impossible for Jews in Chrysostom’s day (3.3.7; 4.4.3; see also Origen, comm. in Rom. 
6.12.2; Jerome, Gal. 2.3.24-6; Augustine, Iud. 9.12; Aphrahat, dem. 12.3; and Jacob of 
Sarug, Iud. 7.60). Nevertheless, early Christian thinkers did not always agree on the pre- 
cise moment at which literal adherence to the law became inappropriate. Justin Martyr 
was even willing to tolerate law observance (such as circumcision and resting on the 
sabbath) in his own time on the part of ‘weak-minded’ Christians (dial. 47). And we hear 
reports in patristic literature about groups of Christians, such as the so-called Nazarenes, 
who, as late as the fourth century, observed some ofthe ritual requirements ofthe Torah 
(Jerome, ep. 75.13). But such Christians have no literary remains, and Justin's concession 
is anomalous. Even Augustine, who contra Jerome defended the propriety of law obser- 
vance by the earliest Christians, and even suggested that ongoing Jewish adherence to 
the law possessed a kind of unwitting theological value (Fredriksen 2008), made it clear 
that in his own day even converted Jews should not be permitted to dig up the ‘dead 
ashes of the law by obeying its ordinances literally (ep. 82). 

Thus far we have mainly examined the negative side of the patristic treatment of the 
law of Moses. But the law was also seen by mainstream patristic authors as both a 
relative and an absolute good. Although all first-century Christian writers affirmed to 
some extent the law's goodness and value, the stakes were raised dramatically in the 
second century, when dualist variants of Christianity, which severed the link between 
thelaw of Moses and the God of Jesus Christ, began to proliferate. The treatments ofthe 
law by early Christian authors from Justin Martyr onward were tinctured by the 
resultant polemics, which provided a significant impetus for mainstream Christians 
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not only to avow the goodness of the law at the macroscopic level of theology, but 
also to demonstrate that goodness at the microscopic level of exegesis. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE LAW OF MOSES 
IN THE TEETH OF DUALIST FORMS 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


When it comes to patristic polemics against dualist strains of Christianity, we are faced 
with a problem similar to the one we have already noted regarding patristic critiques of 
Jews and Judaism. That question is whether in any given instance early Christian cri- 
tiques of these groups can be attributed to actual socio-religious contact and rivalry, or 
to the theological instruction to be gained from shadowboxing with those groups. For 
our purposes, however, the question is irrelevant and in any event it cannot be gainsaid 
that these heretical groups at least in some times and in some places constituted a 
formidable alternative to conventional Christianity. 

According to Tertullian, Marcion taught that the Mosaic law was enacted not by the 
supreme God, but by a petty creator god, and that the law itself furnishes proof of that 
god's authorship. Certain laws, such as the lex talionis and precepts regarding clean and 
unclean animals, are distasteful and not worthy of the true God revealed by Jesus (Marc. 
2.18). Marcion was also keen to point out inconsistencies in the law that bespoke its 
inferior provenance (Marc. 2.21), and he contended that Christ himself violated the law 
precisely in order to prove that it was not the law of his Father (Marc. 4.9-12). 

Some of Marcions dualist contemporaries took a more complex view of the law of 
Moses. For instance, in his Letter to Flora Ptolemy, a disciple of Valentinus, affirmed 
that the god responsible for the Mosaic law was just (though some of the law's precepts 
originate not from that god but directly from Moses himself), and that the law contains 
precepts, such as those of the Decalogue, that are not morally compromised (5). But 
even some of the law's requirements that have a divine pedigree, such as the lex talionis, 
are not perfectly just and hence unworthy of the supreme God. Ptolemy went on to 
say that other regulations, including those respecting the sabbath, circumcision, and 
sacrifices, were given by the creator god in order to serve as types of spiritual realities. 
On the one hand, the case of Ptolemy shows just how closely a dualist take on the law 
can veer toward a mainstream one; orthodox authors will make many of the same 
hermeneutical moves, such as classifying the laws according to non-biblically derived 
categories, and underlining the typological dimension of a large number of the law's 
commands. But on the other hand, accounts of the law such as Ptolemy's threw down 
the gauntlet for Christian authors of a more conventional stripe, inasmuch as they 
ultimately alienated the Mosaic law altogether from the Father of Jesus Christ. 

Orthodox authors rose to the challenge posed by dualist treatments of the law 
through a variety of means. Most basically, they asserted the divine origin of the entire 
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raft of Mosaic precepts, whose shortcomings stemmed not from its author but from the 
debased condition of its original audience, whether that audience was taken to be fallen 
humanity in general and/or the Israelites in particular (Irenaeus, haer. 4.1219; Ephrem, 
ref. 3.127-8). In order to corroborate this claim, patristic theologians attempted to 
demonstrate how the particular ordinances of the law were animated by benevolent 
intentions. Though, as we have seen, patristic authors often stressed the restraining 
function of the law, they could also strike a more positive tone, pointing up how the law’s 
intention was to prepare the Israelites for the advent of Christ, not simply to curb their 
wickedness (Ambrosiaster, comm. in Gal. 3.19; John Chrysostom, comm. in Gal. 3.22). 
Irenaeus was perhaps the most emphatic on this point. Even those laws ordained to curb 
the depravity of the Israelites were deployed by God to initiate them into the service of 
God, and to induce them to ‘swallow the fishhook of the Decalogue (haer. 4.1315). 
Indeed, Irenaeus took the Israelites to be synecdochic of the whole human race, which 
was mysteriously prepared for Christ through the dispensation of the law (4.14-19). 

Dualist critiques of the law impelled even those early Christian thinkers who were 
less sanguine than Irenaeus concerning the propaedeutic value of the law to rebut the 
notion that God established the law in order to effect or exacerbate human sin. Apparently 
such a charge was a stock one among dualist Christians, and was based principally on 
select Pauline texts. Some orthodox authors maintained that while the result of the law 
may have been an intensification of sin, such an outcome was neither the intention of 
the lawgiver nor the fault of the law itself (Origen, comm. in Rom. 5.6.3; John Chrysostom, 
hom. 10, 12 in Rom.; Jerome, Gal. 2.3.121-3). Even Augustine, who in his polemic 
against Manichaeism granted that the increase of sin was a feature and not a flaw of 
the Mosaic law's design, considered that outcome subservient to the law's primary 
purpose, which was to benefit its recipients by humbling them and teaching them 
their need for grace (Faust. 19.7). 

Although it is true that some ancient Christian writers consigned some precepts of 
the law exclusively to the category of concessions to Israelite perversity, many insisted 
that a significant swathe of them were at least edifying, if not normative, for Christians. 
Virtually all averred that at least some of the precepts of the law were coextensive with 
the natural law and/or the law of Christ, and hence remained binding on Christians 
(Justin, dial. 45; Irenaeus, haer. 4.16; Tertullian, Iud. 2; Theodore of Mopsuestia, Gal. 30). 
Although some authors seemed to reduce such precepts to the Decalogue (Origen, 
comm. in Rom. 2.9.1), others took pains to show the way in which certain regulations 
that might seem extraneous to the law of nature were given precisely in order to foster a 
disposition of compliance with that law. For instance, according to Theodoret of Cyrus, 
the proscription against eating the flesh of an animal killed by wild animals was intended 
to ‘teach [the Israelites] a more rational life and to eschew the savagery of animals’ (qu. 52 
in Ex.; trans. Hill 2007:305). 

But perhaps above all, mainstream early Christian theologians located the permanent 
value of thelaw in its figural dimension, wherein its divine fingerprints are most visible. 
It is not unusual to find in early Christian literature sweeping statements to the effect 
that the law of Moses was typological through and through. A wide array of patristic 
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writers, such as Justin Martyr (dial. 42), Clement of Alexandria (str. 5), and Origen 
(hom. 5 in Lev. 12), contended that the vast majority of the ordinances of the law could 
be interpreted typologically, and that it was primarily at the typological level that the 
law had abiding value. Of course, early Christian biblical interpreters did not all agree on 
how frequently and in what manner figural interpretation ofthe law ought to be employed. 
But here the textbook distinction between Alexandrian and Antiochene exegesis, for 
instance, is of limited usefulness. Despite the significant differences between them as 
theologians and exegetes, the approaches of Origen and Theodoret, representatives of 
the Alexandrian and Antiochene styles respectively, to the interpretation of the law 
differed in degree, not kind. While Theodoret was certainly more apt to try to ascertain 
the divine pedagogy behind the precepts literally understood, his Questions on the 
Octateuch are studded with figural interpretations of Mosaic regulations similar to those 
of Origen (qu. 15-18, 61 in Ex.). 

Unsurprisingly, patristic exegetes, like many NT writers, found figures related to 
Christ in the law. But in addition, they discovered types foreshadowing the Church's 
liturgical practices, such as the Eucharist (Justin, dial. 41), and the eschatological con- 
summation of salvation that Christians still awaited (Hilary, Psal. 118). Just as frequently, 
early Christian interpreters deemed many of the types of the law to be morally instructive 
(Barn. 9-15; Justin, dial. 14; Gregory of Nyssa, v. Mos. 1.15; Origen, hom. 3 in Lev. 3). 
Cyril of Alexandria went so far as to say that in the law of Moses one found a mirror of 
the evangelical way of life, and that the way of life in Christ was not far removed from 
what was mandated in the Mosaic law, provided that law was understood spiritually 
(ador.; PG 68.141c). 

To be sure, the first Christians to employ a figural approach to the law, namely, the 
writers of the NT, probably pre-dated dualistic forms of Christianity, and these writers 
themselves were in turn preceded by Jewish exegetes, most notably Philo, who inter- 
preted the law allegorically (Runia 1990). But the rise ofthe dualist groups of the second 
century provided an additional incentive for orthodox Christian writers to highlight the 
figural texture ofthe law. While itis true that some Christians ofa dualist bent employed 
the methods of allegorical exegesis, methods famously rejected by Marcion, they often 
did so in ways that served their own dualist ends (e.g. Apocryphon of John). In contrast, 
for orthodox authors spiritual interpretation demonstrated the divine provenance ofthe 
law, inasmuch as it uncovered arcane correspondences, and hence continuity, between 
thelaw of Moses and the revelation of Christ. For most orthodox Christian authors, the 
law's figural density both vouched for the law's divine origin and guaranteed its ongoing 
capacity to edify the Christian community. 

The figural interpretation of the law brings this chapter full circle, because some 
early Christian exegetes discovered in that hermeneutical technique a potent polemical 
tool that could be wielded against not only dualist Christians, but also Jews. It is not 
unusual to find patristic authors criticizing Jews for not grasping that some laws 
were never divinely intended to be literally discharged in the first place, but only to be 
spiritually understood. For instance, Origen finds a number of Mosaic precepts to be 
absurd when taken literally, and hence valuable only when understood allegorically 
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(hom. 3 in Lev. 3; comm. in Rom. 6.12.2; see also Jacob of Sarug, Iud. 7.259-68). Though 
Ambrose, a polished practitioner of figural interpretation, stops just short of asserting 
that the Israelites were wrong to obey the literal demands ofthe law, his attitude toward 
literal observance could hardly be more disdainful; while the law is good for those 
who understand that it is spiritual, it is not good for those who do not so understand 
(Luc. 3.29). Although some early Christian authors granted that a privileged few among 
the Israelites espied the spiritual horizon ofthe law, many maintained that it was primarily, 
if not exclusively, Christians who were able to do so (Origen, comm. in Rom. 2.14.7). 
Furthermore, some early Christian interpreters deployed figural readings of the law 
in service to their theological critique of the law and of Jewish literal obedience thereto. 
For instance, Cyril of Alexandria builds a case that the law of Moses, when properly 
understood (that is to say, understood spiritually), exposes both its own soteriological 
limitations and the debased moral and spiritual character of the Jewish people, both 
ante and post Christum (ador.; PG 68.616c). For Cyril, then, figural exegesis not only 
funds the vindication of the law of Moses over against dualist dismissals, but also the 
discrediting of Judaism, which clings to a law that, correctly construed, relativizes its 
own importance and indicts those who submit to its letter after the advent of Christ. So 
while early Christian allegorical approaches to the law cannot be reduced to mere arts of 
war, neither can the popularity of such approaches across time and space during the 
patristic period be adequately explained apart from their twofold polemical value. 


CONCLUSION 


The NT certainly established some general principles for the interpretation of the law, 
but it left theological and exegetical work to be done, and tensions to be resolved. For 
early Christians, properly understanding the law of Moses was crucial because the 
stakes were so high. The careless or misguided reader of the law was liable to be devoured 
by the Scylla of Judaism or sucked into the Charybdis of Marcionism or related dualist 
heresies. Therefore orthodox theologians committed themselves to walking a dialectical 
tightrope. They emphasized the divine authorship of the law while also underscoring its 
manifold limitations; they sought to find overlap between the law of Moses and the law 
of Christ while also consigning the majority of Mosaic precepts, literally understood, to 
the dustbin of history; and they highlighted the figural complexion of the law in order 
both to secure the law’s permanent value and to demonstrate its built-in obsolescence. 
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CHAPTER 37 


MICHAEL CAMERON 


INTRODUCTION 


HisTORICALLY speaking it was scarcely predictable that the predominantly Gentile 
Christian communities of Late Antiquity should be drawn to a book of ancient Jewish 
prayers, much less ascribe divine authority to it and incessantly mine it for essential 
teachings. Yet early Christianity adopted Israel's book of Psalms unchanged and in toto 
from the Hebrew Bible, mediated by the Septuagint, as part of its treasury of sacred 
Scripture (Law 2013). A simple reason for this interest quickly emerges: these ancient 
prayers taught them either openly or obscurely of Christ the Lord and of vibrant 
Christian faith. Christians shared with Jews a perception that the Psalms interwove 
the Bible's great themes of creation, history, law, prophecy, and wisdom, mapping God's 
providential design for creation in a way that also tapped into the seething tumult of 
fragile human lives in God's presence. But Christians’ radical Christological orientation 
heard within the texts not only the story but even the very voice of the living Christ. The 
Psalms therefore were not only a cache of prayers and a training ground for spiritual 
practice; they were also a treasury of Christian prophecy that opened a window onto 
teaching about Christ and even the movements of his inner life as he wrought redemp- 
tion. As a result, the Psalter became the most commented on book of the Bible by far 
among early Christian writers (Grünbeck 1994:5), a constant presence in early Christian 
liturgy, a handbook of spiritual discipline, a road map for spiritual advancement, and 
a charter for doctrinal discussion. Basil of Caesarea captured the Christian spirit of 
reading the Psalms when he exulted, ‘A psalm is the work of angels—[a sample of] the 
heavenly way of being and spiritual incense’ (hom. in Pss. 1.2; PG 29.213). 


A New Way of Reading 


Right understanding of the way early Christians read the Psalms requires imaginatively 
reorienting oneself to their perspective and practices (Rondeau 1982-85, I:12). Even the 
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word ‘interpretation proves problematic if used in the conventional academic sense of 
performing an analytical operation that seeks to establish a text's Ursprünglichkeit in 
order to excavate meaning only from its historical setting and authorial intention. Early 
Christian readers attended to language and history as they understood them; but some- 
thing more and different was going on. The radical disorientation of Jesus’ death and his 
resurrection opened up a previously unimaginable new world that created a different 
reading perspective on the Jewish Scriptures. ‘Christian faith has its beginnings in an 
experience of profound contradictoriness, an experience which so questioned the 
religious categories of the time that the resulting reorganization of religious language 
was a centuries-long task’ (Williams 2000:1). The early Christian reading patterns that 
emerged from the generation of the Apostles show that this ‘reorganization’ was especially 
dramatic for reading the Psalter. It became the pre-eminent Book of Christ. 

The curtain rises on the drama of early Christian reading of the Psalms with Luke's 
account of the first Easter day. That whole day it seems the chief activity of the risen Jesus 
was to read Scripture to the disciples. Luke describes him walking incognito with two 
distraught disciples on the road to the village of Emmaus as he ‘interpreted to them 
the things about himself in all the Scriptures’ (Luke 24.27); later they marvelled that 
‘as he was opening the Scriptures’ their hearts were ‘burning’ within them (24.32). 
That evening Jesus appeared to the Apostles, and immediately ‘opened their minds’ 
concerning ‘all things written about me in the Law of Moses, and in the Prophets, and in 
the Psalms’ (24.44-5). For Luke, Jesus himself initiated this Christian way of reading the 
Psalms based on a new way of seeing that he himself imparted. The disciples learn to read 
the Psalms, as it were, through the eyes of the risen Lord. The flurry of quotes and allusions 
from the Psalms in the Acts of the Apostles shows how quickly the Psalter lodged in the 
early Christian mind as a treasury for proclaiming Christ. The book of Psalms framed 
the Churchs self-understanding as a divinely guided community (Acts 1.20 = Ps 68.26 
[69.25] and 108.8 [109.8]; 4.25-26 = Ps 2.1-2)." It anchored the preaching of Peter (Acts 
2.25-8 = Ps 15.8-11 [16.8-11]; 2.34-5 = Ps 109.1 [110.1]; 4.11 = Ps 117.22 [118.22]), and then 
that of Paul (Acts 13.33 = Ps 2.7; 13.35-7 = Ps 15.10). The letters of the NT carried through 
these readings in myriad ways (among dozens of examples, see Rom 15.3 = Ps 68.10 
[69.9]; 1 Cor 15.27 = Ps 8.7 [8.6]; Heb 10.5-7 = Ps 39.7-9 [40.6-8]). Ultimately the book of 
Psalms became the most quoted OT source in the NT. 

For NT writers shaping the story of Jesus, the paschal mystery of Christ crucified and 
risen did not merely reveal some hidden message of the Psalms; it also added to them 
new messianic depths. NT writers and the early Christian tradition generally saw the 
Psalms’ ‘fulfilment’ disclosed in the Lord’s dying moments on the cross. Texts of the Psalms 
prophesied events surrounding the crucifixion: casting lots for Jesus’ clothing (Ps 21.19 
[22.18]); offering Jesus wine mixed with vinegar (Ps 68.22 [69.21]); leaving Jesus’ bones 
left unbroken (Ps 33.21 [34.20]). Fulfilment occurred above all when Jesus prayed the 
Psalms from the cross, whether in bewildered suffering (“My God, my God, why have 


* References to the Psalms use the Septuagint enumeration of Pietersma and Wright (2007), followed 
in parentheses by versification from the NRSV. 
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you forsaken me?’ Matt 27.46; Mark 15.34 = Ps 21.2 [22.1]) or in trusting surrender 
(‘Father, into your hands I commend my spirit’; Luke 23.46 = Ps 30.6 [31.5]). In this way 
Christ revamped the meaning of these Jewish prayers for all future Christian readers. 
Christ virtually retraced the letters of the ancient Psalter and infused his Spirit in them 
using the stylus of his cross and the ink of his grace. This ‘transfigured’ text of the Psalms 
is the one that early Christians read, prayed, studied, and taught, and not the Scriptures 
of Israel per se. 

This affects our imagination of how the earliest Christians conducted the work of 
‘interpretation. Their altered way of reading was grounded in, but was not reducible to, 
the texts of ancient Israel. For example, Origen played on the Greek equation of the 
name Jesus and Joshua to read the story of the ancient Israelite commander reading the 
covenant to the people of Israel (Josh 8.34-5). Christians accept the Torah, Origen wrote, 
‘if Jesus reads it to us, for ‘as he reads, we may grasp his “mind” and understanding — 
alluding to Paul's assertion that Christians have ‘the mind of Christ’ in 1 Corinthians 2.16 
(hom. in Jos. 9.8; trans. Heine 1997:142). Elsewhere Origen wrote with equal boldness 
that the ancient texts of Israel now preached the Christian gospel because through 
his incarnation Christ had ‘made them all into gospel by the gospel’ (Jo. 1.33-4, trans. 
Trigg 1998:111; Dawson 2002:127-37). Such retroactive transposition of the OT into 
NT is not fully explained by words that moderns typically use to describe these new 
Christian readings: interpret, use, refer, allude, evoke, and reread. Such language miscon- 
strues the NT’s relationship to the OT, as James Barr noted. “The business of the New 
Testament is not primarily to tell what the Old Testament really means, but to declare a 
new substance which for the Old was not yet there... Itis more correct to say that the OT 
was used to interpret the situations and events of the New (Barr 1983:70, emphasis added). 
That ‘new substance, of course, was the effect of Christ’s death and resurrection—as 
willed by the God who also inspired the writing of the Psalms. NT writers panted to 
keep up with the unfolding implications of the burgeoning new reality, re-envisioning 
text after text now aglow with the strange new incandescence of Christ. Christians ever 
after made the Psalms an encyclopedic resource, indeed a thesaurus, for articulating 
the implications of the incarnation and redemptive work of Christ (Behr 2001:27-8). 
In short, it is truer to say that the Psalms interpreted Christ than that Christians 
interpreted the Psalms. 


CHARACTERIZING THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
READING OF THE PSALMS 


Early Christianity’s reading of the Psalms was deeply grounded in a perception of the 
unity of the OT and NT (Rondeau 1982-5, I:11). Interpreters came to view the Psalms not 
only as an important biblical book, but as a Bible-in-miniature. Athanasius wrote that 
while the rest of the Bible conveys stories of faith, commands to obedience, exhortations 
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to repentance, and teachings of wisdom, the book of Psalms is like a garden that contains 
things of all these kinds, as well as a sort of full-length mirror reflecting the whole range 
of human emotions (ep. Marcell. 2; trans. Gregg 1980:102). 

All the great lights of early Christianity, and many lesser ones, commented on the 
Psalms. Origen of Alexandria treated the whole Psalter over his career in a commen- 
tary, in homilies, and in detached notes, although precious little of this work survives 
(Torjesen 1982; Perrone 2013). Origen influenced many Psalms commentators who 
followed in the East, including Eusebius of Caesarea, Didymus the Blind, Athanasius of 
Alexandria, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria, Maximus the 
Confessor, and others. Writers from the exegetical circle of Antioch commented exten- 
sively on the Psalms, while opposing Origenian allegoria with an alternative emphasis 
on historically framed spiritual discernment (theoria). The group included Diodore of 
Tarsus, his students John Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia, and later their (not 
uncritical) follower, Theodoret of Cyrus (O'Keefe 2000). Many extracts and otherwise 
unknown fragments of comments upon the Psalms survived in early medieval catenae 
(‘chains’), jumbled collections of remnants from the vast body of early Christian exegetical 
literature lost during contentious times. In the fourth-century West, Hilary of Poitiers 
commented on dozens of Psalms, as did Jerome and Ambrose of Milan. Surpassing them 
all, Augustine of Hippo treated all 150 psalms in a sprawling and diverse work, twice the 
length of City of God, that contained more than 200 dictated and preached expos- 
itions collectively known as the Enarrationes in psalmos, or Expositions of the Psalms. 
In its wake many monastic and pastoral treatments of the Psalms appeared, including 
works by John Cassian (fifth century), Gregory the Great (sixth century), and later the 
Venerable Bede and Alcuin (eighth century). From a quite different, proto-scholastic 
atmosphere, an extensive commentary on the Psalms came from the pen of Cassiodorus 
(sixth century). 


How THE PSALMS FUNCTIONED 


The Psalms appear everywhere in early Christian literature's vast intertextual nervous 
system of biblical quotes, allusions, and images. What follows presents a panoramic 
sequence of snapshots by looking for how the Psalms functioned as Christian texts. 
At least seven categories emerge, though undoubtedly more might be suggested. 


Liturgy and Worship 


Early Christians continued the apostolic practice of singing psalms along with freely 
composed musical poetry (Col 3.16). (The following relies upon Daley 2002:185-7.) 
The earliest reference to singing psalms in Christian liturgy appears in the late second 
century. A Greek fragment of the apocryphal Acts of Paul describes a community 
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singing psalms. About the same time, Tertullian speaks ofa North African congregation 
that mixed songs with psalms (apol. 39). The Marcionite and the Gnostic crises of the 
second century bolted the ‘Great Church more strongly to its Jewish biblical roots, 
and reined in the imitation of Gnosticisms freely composed hymns and songs that were 
suspected of encoding heterodox belief and disdain for the OT; this nagging threat led 
to a greater insistence on using words from Scripture in worship. The earliest fragment of 
acommentary on the Psalms seems to come from Hippolytus of Rome in an early third- 
century homily that offered a basic orientation to the Psalms and their titles. Meanwhile 
from early third-century Egypt survives Clement of Alexandrias encouragement to 
believers to sing psalms before meals (paed. 2.4). 


Hermeneutics and Interpretation 


Early Christian writers continually reflected on how to explain Scripture according to 
Christ in order to clarify the new approach to themselves, to oppose it to some, and to 
defend it to others. Their analysis often appeared in conjunction with interpretations of 
the Psalms, which demonstrated with unusual clarity the complexity of Christian her- 
meneutical practices. The context of prayer made the Psalms especially suited to offer 
lessons for learning how to approach the deep mystery of God’s presence. A surviving 
fragment from the start of Origens Psalms commentary suggests this outlook. 


As we are about to begin the interpretation of the Psalms, we shall disclose a very 
beautiful tradition handed on to us... The whole divinely inspired Scripture may be 
likened, because of its obscurity, to many locked rooms in one house. By each room 
is placed a key, but not the one that corresponds to it, so that the keys are scattered 
about beside the rooms, none of them matching the room by which it is placed. It is 
a difficult task to find the keys and match them to the rooms that they can open. 
We therefore know the scriptures that are obscure only by taking the points of 
departure for understanding them from another place because they have their 
interpretative principle scattered among them. 

(Origen, Ps., fragment from Preface; trans. Trigg 1998:70-1) 


For Origen the Psalms’ mysteriousness was the design of David, their primary prophetic 
author. Origen recalled the vision of John of Patmos, who wept when he saw a heavenly 
book sealed with seven seals that no one was worthy to open, ‘locked and sealed by the 
key of David’ (Rev 5.1-4). An elder told John, “The Lion ofthe tribe of Judah, the Root of 
David, has triumphed so as to open the book and its seven seals' (Rev 5.5). For Origen 
Christ alone could satisfactorily open the book of Psalms, for its key was in the posses- 
sion of him alone ‘who opens and no one shuts, who shuts and no one opens’ (Rev 3.7; 
Isa 22.22; Ps. Preface 1; Heine 2010:117). According to Origen, the Lord used this key 
of David when he ‘opened the Scriptures to the disciples on the first Easter, explaining 
everything about himself in them, including the Psalms (Luke 24.32, 45). Likewise, for 
Augustine the cross of Christ revealed not only the redemptive exchange of divine life 
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for human death, but also the hermeneutic key to the Christian reading of the Psalms, 
and indeed the entire OT. Commenting on the enigmatic phrase ‘hidden things’ in the 
title of Psalm 45 (46), Augustine encouraged puzzled readers to remain undaunted: 
‘he who was crucified on Calvary rent the veil asunder so that the secret places of the 
temple were exposed to view. Our Lord's cross was like a key for opening what was locked 
away: so let us be confident that he will be with us now, that these hidden things may 
be unveiled' (Psal. 45.1, trans. Boulding 2000-4, WSA III/16:310; de Lubac 1998:237-9). 
Augustine used that key, for example, for opening the title of Psalm 33 to reveal the 
exact correspondence between the story of David feigning madness before the high 
priest (1 Sam 21) and the details of Christ's passion (Psal. 33.1-11). 

Concern for grounding the Psalms in history grew in the fourth century. Many 
writers took literally the traditional view of David as author of the Psalms, as well as the 
historical truth of the superscriptions that linked them to his life. These superscriptions 
became interpretative keys that linked understanding of the Psalms to other biblical 
narratives. Such was a practice of Eusebius of Caesarea, the church historian and chronic- 
ler of Constantine, who wrote a vast commentary on the Psalms that is now being studied 
anew. Though an admirer of Origens spiritual exegesis, he grounded his reading of the 
Psalms in biblical narratives about David that he accepted at face value. He often used 
this narrative context to determine a psalm’s main interpretative theme, or ‘hypothesis. 

Others thought mere spiritual intuitions about history were inadequate. Antiochene 
hermeneutics looked for a stable historical and grammatical sense in the texts while 
rejecting Origenian allegory because of its pagan literary roots. Diodore of Tarsus 
promised that his Commentary on the Psalms would hew closely to each text's ‘truth’ by 
expounding each one ‘according to the narrative sense (historia) and literal sense (lexis). 
The Psalms were not without deeper meanings, however; one might discern a valid con- 
templative sense (theoria), he said, if it arose naturally from the narrative. ‘Historia is not 
opposed to theoria; wrote Diodore. 'On the contrary, it proves to be the foundation and 
the basis of the higher senses... [But] theoria must never be understood as doing away 
with the underlying sense; it is then no longer theoria but allegory' (Ps. prologue; trans. 
Froehlich 1983:85, modified). Diodore’s ‘middle-of-the-road’ interpretations drew 
theological and moral teaching from the Psalms even as they cut back the growth of 
prophetic-Christological readings. The Antiochene approach increased sensitivity to the 
Bible’s historical and literary dimensions even as it lessened the sense of its overarching 
unity as Christian Scripture (Nassif 1996). 


Apologetic Prophecy and Fulfilment 


Some writers read the Psalms after the pattern of Matthew's Gospel, which drew direct 
connections between prophecies of the OT and their literal fulfilment in Christ. Others 
followed the more indirect pattern of allusion preferred by Luke’s Gospel that evoked 
broad patterns of prophetic fulfilment. (The infancy narratives of both Gospels show 
these patterns clearly.) Either way, the Psalms were used as ‘proofs’ against Jewish and 
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pagan critics when Christian claims were built upon ancient Israelite prophecy. Justin 
Martyrs (staged) debate with Trypho the Jew over rights to the ancient Scriptures asserted 
flatly that the texts are ‘not yours but ours’ (dial. 29; trans. Reith 1885:123). He even 
accused Jews of altering prophecies that putatively anticipated Christianity, for example 
claiming that they had tampered with the crucifixion image embedded in Psalm 95.10 
(96.10), "Ihe Lord reigned from the tree’ (i.e. the cross) (dial. 73). The claim turned out 
to be false, but Justin's lawyerly approach revealed the strain of brittle and litigious 
defensiveness in early Christian apologetic. Origen's defence of Christianity in the 
Contra Celsum invoked the Psalms more than any other part of the OT. Augustine took 
the title of his magnum opus, On the City of God, from Psalm 86.3 (87.3) (‘Glorious 
things are spoken of you, O city of God’), and took inventory of the arsenal of Christian 
prophecies from psalms concerning Christ's kingship (Ps 44 [45]), priesthood (Ps 109 
[110]), death (Ps 21 [22]), and resurrection (Ps 15 [16]), as well as Jewish unbelief (Ps 68 
[69]) (ciu. 1714-19). A hallowed prophecy-fulfilment schema framed Christianity's 
recent appearance in history within an ancient providential design. 


Theological Instruction 


The Psalms supplied the early Church with seminal imagery and critical clarifications 
of staple Christian teachings, particularly Christology. The image of Christ ‘at the right 
hand of God' from Psalm 109.1 (110.1) was traditional already by the mid-first century 
(Rom 8.34; Mark 11.36; Acts 2.34; Heb 1.13), and eventually passed into the Church's 
creeds, where it remains to this day. The Letter to the Hebrews used the Psalms plenti- 
fully to articulate its high Christology (Attridge 2004). Its way of reading the royal Psalm 
44 (45) catalysed later exegetical debates over how to construe the doctrines of Trinity 
and Incarnation. Many early Christian writers put their rhetorical training on display 
while identifying the speaker in many Psalms. This was especially true of Psalm 44, per- 
haps the most frequently treated of all the Psalms. All agreed that its reference to the 
writer bringing forth ‘the good word’ (44.1a) referred to the presentation of Christ, but 
opinions differed about who was doing the presenting. For Origen, the prophet himself 
spoke the good word by singing the praise of Christ. By contrast, Cyril of Alexandria 
thought that the Father was speaking (Crawford 2014:25- 6). Indeed, the Father having 
‘belched forth the logos’ generated the eternal Son from within, ‘as a word from a mind. 
Cyril thought the expression taught a theology of triune revelation. Meanwhile, the 
phrase that followed, ‘the pen of a stenographer’ (44.1c), metaphorically pictured the 
Son’s exact revelatory transcription of the Father. “The Only-Begotten Word of God; 
wrote Cyril, ‘does the same thing [as the pen] by intellectually inscribing on the hearts 
of those who believe the great and wise and true will of the Father’ (Ps. 44.2; trans. 
Crawford 2014:26). 

Doctrinal discussions about Christ percolated over the reading of Psalm 44.7-8 
(45.6-7): ‘Your throne, O God, is forever and ever... Therefore God, your God, anointed 
you with oil of rejoicing beyond your partners’ Arius and his followers lit upon the word 
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‘therefore’ to suggest that Christ received anointing at a particular point in time; the 
implied temporal sequence proved that he could not be equal to the Father or a partaker 
of his eternal nature. Furthermore, Arians used the words of Psalm 44.8 (45.7), 'God 
has anointed you, to indicate the changeability of the Logos, for if he became anointed 
it meant that at one time he was not, and was therefore inferior to the Father. Finally, they 
asserted that if the Logos had had ‘partners’ it meant that he was merely one among many. 
However, Athanasius Discourses against the Arians (1.12.46-52; trans. Rusch 1980:109-17) 
rhetorically raked his opponents over grammatical coals by insisting that the vocative 
case in Psalm 44.7 (45.6) (‘Your throne, O God’) assigned divinity to Christ. For that reason, 
he continued, the term ‘partners’ must be referred to those who participate in the Logos, 
which indicates that he belongs to a different order of reality from them. The term 
‘anointing; he continued, thus described the act of the Logos conferring ‘the oil of gladness’ 
upon his own humanity, which he planned to share with his people. Athanasius’ exegesis 
both contested the Arian claims and freshly restated orthodox teaching about the 
incarnation (Williams 2011:24- 8). 

While Diodore of Tarsus strongly disparaged Origenian spiritual exegesis, he still 
found wide scope for theological interpretation of the Psalms via his perspective on pro- 
noia, the providence of God as Creator (Wayman 2014: chap. 6). This grounded his sense 
of God’s management of the historical process governing prophecy and fulfilment. 
Diodore’s strong interest in understanding the Psalms according to their place in Israel's 
historical narrative limited their traditional Christological import. But theological 
interpretation remained important when he combined the realism of the historical sense 
with his concern for theoria. Diodores philosophically conceived outlook on God's 
overarching presence and care in Israels story (for instance, relating the punishment for 
sin in Psalm 5o [s1] to the historical Babylonian captivity of Judah), presupposed a 
certain diachronic sense of biblical unity. 

As early medieval Christian culture took hold, the Psalms replaced pagan literature 
as tools of elementary instruction. Writers used the Psalms not only to give training in 
doctrine and spirituality, but also to teach language and grammar. Cassiodorus massive 
sixth-century Psalms commentary used the texts both for religious instruction and 
for training in logic (Walsh 1998). A parallel example appears in the Springmount Bog 
Tablets, discovered last century in an Irish peat bog and dating to c.600. Inscribed with 
Psalms 30-2, they were probably used by an aspiring cleric who was studying to become 
psalteratus, that is, a person able to recite Psalms by heart (Brown 2007:179). 


Moral Instruction 


Early Christian teachers like Clement of Rome (late first century), like their Jewish 
counterparts, spontaneously turned to the Psalms to commend good conduct (1 Clem. 
15, 22, 28, etc.). But for others, the Psalms’ moral dimension went even deeper. For 
Athanasius, "Ihe entire holy Scripture is a teacher of virtues and of the truths of faith, 
while the Book of Psalms possesses somehow the perfect image for the soul’s course of 
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life (ep. Marcell. 14; trans. Gregg 1980:112). Purity of heart being the prerequisite for 
seeing God (Ps 50.12; Matt 5.8), many writers drew on the Psalms for pursuing the life 
of spiritual virtue. In the spirit of Origen, Gregory of Nyssa made the attainment of 
virtue a major theme of his On the Inscriptions of the Psalms. “The goal ofthe virtuous life 
is blessedness, he wrote; ‘the divine Scripture in the Psalter’ points us toward ‘likeness 
to God’ by its ‘skilful and natural sequence in teaching’ that moves readers toward 
‘separation from evil and turning to what is better’ (Pss. titt. 1.5-8; trans. Heine 1995:84—5). 
The Origenian tradition generally was less concerned with ticking off specific prescrip- 
tions than with developing the perspective of wisdom within which such prescriptions 
made sense. Augustine similarly often set his wisdom teaching within the framework of 
the futility of earthly loves or the illusion of being able to control time and stave off death 
(Psal. 76.3). 

In line with Antiochene exegesis, John Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
restrained the mystical-spiritual scope of the Psalms and their Christological dimension. 
Chrysostom tended to stress the moral instruction he found in the Psalms (Hill 1997). 
Theodore found prophecies of Christ only in Psalms 2, 8, 44 (45), and 109 (110). Yet by 
reading the Psalms as genuine human prayers, Theodore stressed their display of strenu- 
ous human striving and so strongly brought out their moral implications (Wayman 2014: 
chap. 5). For example, Theodore thought that when Jesus prayed from the cross using 
the words of Psalm 30.6 (31.5), ‘Into your hands I commit my spirit’ (Luke 23.46), the 
Lord’s purpose was not to show the fulfilment of prophecy but rather to commend his 
exemplary likeness to the psalmist’s righteous suffering (Ps. 30.6). And when Theodore 
treated Psalm 15.9-10 (16.9-10), ‘My flesh will rest in hope because you will not abandon 
my soul in Hades, while not contesting Peter's Christological reading of the text as 
prophecy in the canonical Acts of the Apostles (2.25-8), he rather stressed the psalm's 
picture of David's gratitude for protection from bloodshed and idolatry (Ps. 15.5, 9-10). 


Spiritual Diagnosis, Therapy, and Exercise 


Christian interpreters mined the Psalms for their extraordinary potential to diagnose 
and treat maladies of the spirit. Psalms played a central role in monasticisms spiritual- 
athletic campaign to conquer evil powers lurking within the soul. Athanasius’ Letter 
to Marcellinus especially stresses this (Kolbet 2015). While some spoke prophetically of 
Christ, wrote the bishop of Alexandria, all the Psalms luminously reveal the soul’s 
emotions (ep. Marcell. 10). Their words have a therapeutic effect; reading them stirs and 
modulates the soul, opens it to correction and reshapes it according to the perfect image 
coming through the text. The Psalms display a unique pedagogy ofthe spirit: while other 
parts of the Bible teach that we must subdue our passions, Athanasius contended, the 
Psalter alone shows how to subdue them by giving strong models to study and precise 
words to pray. Refracting the Psalms through personal prayer makes their words one’s 
own; reading and singing the Psalms makes them tools of self-analysis ($11). The Spirit 
implants harmony in the soul that sings the Psalms, which promote the soul’s recovery, 
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smooth its roughness, assuage its grief, and lead it ‘from disproportion to proportion 
($29; trans. Gregg 1980:126). Christ bestows on the soul power for attaining virtue 
through the words of the Psalms, for he not only spoke and taught them but also lived 
and accomplished what they say; all who heard his teaching received not only com- 
mands but also a model for acting ($13). The words of the Psalms terrorize demons 
because ‘the Lord is in the phrases of the Scriptures’ ($33; trans. Gregg 1980:129). 

Augustine followed and enlarged upon the Athanasian model of intimate self-discovery 
through the words of the Psalms. The Confessions have been called ‘an amplified Psalter’ 
(Fiedrowicz 1997:47). Indeed, its numerous allusions to the Psalms not only quilt the 
story and carry it forward, but even structure the work (Knauer 1955). As Augustine later 
commented about reading the Psalms, ‘Everything here is our mirror? A psalm describes 
and also prescribes; it informs and also performs. Therefore, Augustine counsels, ‘If the 
psalm prays, then you pray; if it grieves, then you grieve; if it exults, then you rejoice; if it 
hopes then you hope; and if it fears, then you fear’ (Ps. 30[2].3.1; trans. Boulding 2000-4, 
WSA III/15:347). 

Augustine was only one of Christian multitudes who became devoted to the Psalms 
in that era. The rising monastic movement especially helped to generate a ‘psalmodic 
movement (McKinnon 1994), that is, 'that great wave of enthusiasm for the Old 
Testament Psalms which swept from East to West in the second half of the fourth 
century. Nothing quite like it has been observed either before or after in the history 
of Christianity or of Judaism' (McKinnon 1987:98). Evagrius Ponticus, it is said, sang 
psalms followed by silent prayer up to a hundred times each day; thus his own spiritual 
practice included the nearly continuous use of Psalm-inspired words and images of the 
most varied and vivid kind (Dysinger 2005:6). Ascetics were convinced that the words 
of the Psalms had power to deliver them from evil and from the power of temptation 
(Burton-Christie 1993:199-201). Amma Syncletica, for example, once commended to 
her charges a whole string of Psalms for the strength and encouragement they gave in 
severe temptation. Then she added, ‘Rejoice that God visits you, and keep this blessed 
saying on your lips, "Ihe Lord has chastened me sorely but he has not given me over 
unto death” (Ps 117.18 [118.18]). You were iron, but fire has burnt the rust off you... Are 
you being tried by fever? Are you being taught by cold?...So open your mouth wider to 
be taught by these exercises ofthe soul’ (apophth. patr.; trans. Ward 1984:232). Syncletica's 
instruction recalls the ancient appreciation for the oral dimension of such spiritual 
exercises, for which speaking the words of Scripture enlists their power. 

John Cassian boiled down his instruction in the practice of contemplative prayer to 
a single verse: ‘God, come to my assistance; Lord, hasten to my aid’ (Ps 69.1 [70.1]). This 
verse, he wrote, protects the soul because it is ‘sufficiently and suitably adapted to any 
state and to all assaults’ (coll. 10.10.3; quoted in Driver 2002:114). It addresses vices, recalls 
the soul’s frailty, focuses the mind’s attention, and asserts its continual need for God. 
But the Psalms did more for Cassian than encourage self-understanding; they led to 
theoria, that is, to the deep knowledge of spiritual mysteries derived from the whole of 
Scripture. Thus do we bridge the distance between the psalmists and ourselves; we antici- 
pate the meaning of their words as if we ourselves were composing them (Driver 2002:114). 
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Mystical Ascent 


Origen heads all discussions about spiritual ascent in the Church's mystical tradition 
for the way he yoked the eschatological thrust of Christianity to the drive for personal 
spiritual formation. To this end he divided the Psalter into a three-group sequence of 
fifty psalms that each mirrored the Christians growing desire for the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit (Torjesen 1982; Torjesen 1985:24-34; Heintz 2007). Didymus the Blind’s exe- 
gesis of Psalm 22 (23) followed Origen by seeing the logic of the psalm’s imagery that 
pictures the soul's progress from simplicity to maturity: moving from sojourn to settle- 
ment, beginners who once ate mere foliage become adepts who eat solid food; they change 
from living as mere sheep to practising virtue as full-fledged disciples (Layton 2004:39-43). 
Hilary of Poitiers similarly marked out a threefold division of Psalms as a map of the 
complete Christian journey; in three stages the soul begins life with repentance and 
baptism, moves into a lifelong practice of confession and forgiveness, and finally attains 
to the resurrection and transformed life in heaven (Psal. 150.1). Hilary avers that this 
threefold division derives not from the Hebrew Psalms, but from 'the spiritual under- 
standing of the [Septuagint] translators’ (Burns 2012:39). Ambrose, like his mentor Origen, 
often commented on how the Psalms unite individual and ecclesial concerns, most 
importantly in his large group of homilies in the Exposition of Psalm 118. 

Ambrose bequeathed this outlook to his protégé Augustine, who typified spiritual 
progress through reading the Psalms. His Exposition of Psalm 41 (42), ‘justly famous as 
one of Augustines greatest mystical texts’ (McGinn 1991:238), saw the psalm’s deer panting 
for water as an image of the soul burning with thirst for God (Ps. 41.1). This is an exeget- 
ical version of the famous Augustinian ‘restless heart’ that rests only in God (conf. 1.1.1). 
The words of Psalm 41.5 (LXX), ‘I meditated on these things, and poured out my soul 
above myself; described the soul’s passage into the heavenly house of God by self- 
emptying love. This love finds its source in Christ, who, in the remarkable phrase that 
Augustine found in the Latinized Paul of 1 Corinthians 4.6, ‘transfigured us into himself’ 
(Rondeau 1982-85, II:380-8). As he suffered in Gethsemane and on Golgotha Christ 
transposed his past and future members into himself, into his body, an exchange revealed 
on the cross when he took up the voice of sinful humanity as his own in the words 
of Psalm 21.2 (22.1), "My God, my God, why have you forsaken me?’ This ‘astounding 
exchange’ (Ps. 30[2].1.3) disclosed in the psalm anchored Augustine's profound teaching 
on totus Christus, the whole Christ; his phrase for the union of Christ and the Church, 
one so deep that it enabled each to speak in the name of the other (e.g. Ps. 37.6; 
Cameron 2012:chap. 6; Cameron 20152). This was the entry point for understanding the 
Psalms’ continual evocation of the mystery of Christ and Church (‘the mystery under- 
lying all the Scriptures, Ps. 79.1). Augustines Christo-ecclesial paradigm of spiritual 
ascent appears prominently in his Expositions on the Psalms, where treatment of the 
fifteen ‘Step-Songs’ of Psalms 119-33 (120-34) arguably forms the heart of his engagement 
with the Psalter (McCarthy 2010; McLarney 2014). In the style of Origens scriptural 
‘house with many keys, Augustine found the key to the ‘Step-Songs’ elsewhere, in Psalm 
83.6—7 (84.5-6): ‘God arranged his ascents in his heart, in the valley of weeping, to the 
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place he has appointed’ The crucified Christ leads his people from ‘the valley of weeping; 
his humble crucifixion, to the undreamt spiritual heights to which he has ascended, 
the ‘place that God appointed, which, as Paul wrote, ‘eye has not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
has it risen (ascendit) in the human heart’ (1 Cor 2.9). If this vision has not yet ‘ascended’ 
within the human heart, Augustine said, then by means of these Psalms we must ‘let the 
human heart ascend to it instead" (Ps. 119.1; trans. Boulding 2000-4, WSA III/19:497; 
Cameron 2015b:13-55). 

Two centuries later Maximus the Confessor’s brief treatment of Psalm 59 (60) fused 
present and future by drawing out the Christological and eschatological implications 
from the psalm’s superscription, “Unto the end, for those who shall be changed’. The 
incarnational economy initiated at Christ's first coming, Maximus thought, enabled 
the human will to conquer its irrational obsession with earthly things, and instilled 
hope that death and corruption will disappear. For Maximus, this ‘eschatological psalm 
par excellence’ (Blowers 2015:269) harnessed the tension between the ‘already’ of gospel 
grace received in faith and the ‘not yet’ of heavens reward claimed in hope. For example, 
Maximus captured the tension embedded in the name ‘Ephraim’ (interpreted as ^widen- 
ing’), while commenting on the psalm fragment, ‘Ephraim is the strength of my head’ 
(Ps 59.9 [60.7]). By this hope; he wrote, ‘contemplating future things as [already] present, 
we “widen” ourselves amid afflictions and remain indestructible in the face of tribulations’ 
(exp. Ps. 59 9a; trans. Blowers 2015:275). 
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CHAPTER 38 


MARK ELLIOTT 


EARLY FOUNDATIONS 
OF INTERPRETATION 


THE Sermon on the Mount was apparently first interpreted as a textual unit by Justin 
Martyr, who quoted it as Scripture, following the introductory formula: yéyparrtaı 
(Massaux 1993:193). This served to reinforce the higher righteousness inaugurated by 
Jesus (Matt 5.20 in dial. 105.6; Matt 7.19-21 in 1 apol. 16.9—13; Matt 5.28 in 1 apol. 15.1-3; 
in all, 37 times). However, Justin does not seem to have known the Beatitudes (nor, in 
fact, Matt 5.10-15; see Massaux 1993:102-9, following W. D. Kohler). One might com- 
pare how the Lord's Prayer (Matt 6.9-13) seems to have been unfamiliar to Clement of 
Alexandria, even while crucial for the Didache. Hence the Sermon in its final form, 
not to mention Matthew's Gospel as a whole, might not have been known every- 
where during much of the second century, perhaps especially among more clearly 
Hellenized Christians. 

More importantly, the evidence from Justin seems to suggest that originally the parts 
of Matthew 5-7 were known separately. Moreover, Justin was not averse to changing a 
few words for emphasis, and Massaux (1993:223) admits to those same peculiar readings 
appearing also in Tertullian, Clement, and Origen. In De principiis (2.4), referring to 
Matthew 5.48, Origen established that Jesus reminds his followers of the providential 
kindness of the Father, the God of the OT. Unfortunately the extant fragments of his 
Matthew commentary do not cover chapters 5-7. It is only at the end of the fourth 
century, with Hilary, Chrysostom, and Augustine, that full treatments of Matthew 5-7 
are to be found, in the former two cases as part of their larger treatments of Matthew. 
The point is that by then Jesus was seen to be giving instruction that all Christians need 
to hear from their preachers, although ascetical readings posed more exacting interpret- 
ations of Jesus demands. 
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BEATITUDES 


In their original setting and from the internal evidence of the text, the Beatitudes seem 
to be intended for a persecuted minority within a larger religious grouping, and they 
are followed by exhortation to distinctiveness. If Matthew 5.3 was the gateway to the 
Beatitudes, then the Beatitudes as a whole could serve as the gateway to Jesus’ ethical 
instruction that followed. The Alexandrian ascetical tradition from Clement to Gregory 
of Nyssa related Matthew 5.3 (‘pure in heart’) to the advanced Christian or Christian 
Gnostic. Clement wrote (str. 4.6.41) that the Christian Gnostic has learned to despise 
death, as per Matthew 5.10, but that comes as the peak of growing in virtue. For first 
there is repentance and mourning ones past life (4.6.37); then second, there is mercy, 
which is active rather than passive towards the misfortune of others; then third, Gnosis 
is the purification of the directing faculty of the soul, if good action is going to be likely; 
and then finally comes a state of peace in the soul, one of contentment with circum- 
stances (str. 4.6.40 on Matt 5:9). Already a sequence of moral progress is traced through 
thelist of Beatitudes. 

By the fourth century the growing tendency to view the virtues described in the 
opening part of the Sermon as pertaining to a special group within the Church coincided 
with the rise of the monastic movement, even if the term ‘counsel’ (consilium), as expect- 
ing a higher morality for monks, over and above the more basic moral law, was not 
standard until Rupert of Deutz in the twelfth century. Yet this did not quite ring true 
for John Chrysostom’s literalist approach to the meaning of texts. For Chrysostom 
the Sermon claimed all Christians and even non-Christians (George 1991:255); his 
Antiochene hearers, the vast majority of whom were neither rich nor poor, were too 
keen on instant happiness. The teaching did not concern individual salvation, since one 
had to rest on divine mercy for that, but rather the issue of peace in community, whereby 
justice should be sought and one should allow oneself to be rebuked by ones social 
inferiors. According to the (Pseudo-Chrysostomic) Opus imperfectum, the audience is 
called to ascend the fertile mountain, but that audience was composed of humble people; 
that is why, explains the commentary, the text has ‘poor in spirit; those who do not think 
great things about themselves, since their faith is an antidote to arrogance. Thus, ‘he 
aptly made humility the beginning ofthe beatitudes' (op. imp.; trans. Kellerman 2010:84). 

Gregory of Nyssa likewise saw that progress as leading from penance to perfection, 
from the foot to the top of the mountain, although ‘he is clearly embarrassed by the 
fact that the first and last beatitudes offer the same reward (GNO VII/2,162.20)’ 
(Meredith 2000:109). As Stuart Hall (2000:18) notes, the circumstances are likely to 
have been those where persecution of orthodox believers by the Emperor Valens was 
still a reality (hence, mid-370s). However, the earth (5.3) which comes after ‘heaven’ in 
5.2 is to be understood as the celestial land: it is the same as Psalm 27.1955 ‘land of the 
living. The meek are those who restrain their passion and are tranquil, and it follows 
from humility like the next highest rung. The blessed sorrowful are those who mourn 
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their sin and have regard for the true good in God: yet comfort (5.4), seen as a partaking 
in the Comforter, seems to belong to the life to come (beat. 3; trans. Hall 2000:46). In his 
Commentary on Matthew 5.3 Hilary of Poitiers makes it clear that ‘the earth’ that the 
meek—i.e. those in whose minds Christ now indwells—will inherit, is in fact the future 
resurrected body, which Christ assumed (Mat. 5.3; ed. Doignon 1979:124). For Pseudo- 
Chrysostom, that unknown but somewhat Arian, even somewhat Pelagian commentator,' 
the earth that the meek shall inherit is not the present land ofthe dead, but 'the land ofthe 
living’ (Ps 27.13), which is the lower part of heaven, or perhaps the resurrected body as 
ones dwelling. 

John Chrysostom does not believe that this inheritance has to wait until after death, 
and so comments on 'earth' in Matthew 5.5 as follows: 


"Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth? Tell me, what kind of earth? 
Some say a figurative earth, but it is not this, for nowhere in Scripture do we find any 
mention of an earth that is merely figurative. But what can the saying mean? He 
holds out a sensible prize; even as Paul also does, in that when he had said, 'Honor 
thy father and thy mother, he added, ‘For so shalt thou live long upon the earth. 
And He Himself unto the thief again, "Today shalt thou be with me in Paradise: Thus 
He does not incite us by means of the future blessings only, but of the present also, 
for the sake of the grosser sort of His hearers, and such as before the future seek 
those others. (trans. Prevost 1893:202). 


Chrysostom will not have 'earth' spiritualized into 'eternal life; whereas, as with Hilary, 
Augustine is quite supportive of this idea (George 1991:253). Nevertheless, Augustine is 
reluctant to give any spatial dimensions to heaven (in his comment on 5.12; serm. Dom. 
1.4; trans. Jepson 1948:21). For Augustine what may be expected in this life is that those 
who mourn are comforted once they come to love ‘the eternal’ and no longer feel the 
temporalloss, hence on this side of death. 

It is often the case that exegetical decisions on points of detail can have implications 
for the interpretation of the whole, not least on the question of the voluntary nature of 
‘poverty. ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit’ (5.2) can be understood as poor in intention, 
hence ‘voluntarily poor’ If there was a will, then there was a way, and the early Church 
thought that one could indeed become more like the poor. Yet Gregory of Nyssa also 
made the distinction that would catch on in Western spirituality, namely of the super- 
iority of those who choose poverty to those who have no say in their being poor, since 
the former are ‘the poor in spirit’ (poor by spirit, i.e. intentionally seems to be the nuance). 
Those wishing to be like God cannot imitate him except in his poverty in spirit, that is, his 
voluntary humility, and that is the way to come closer to him (trans. Hall 2000:26). They are 
set on their way by works of righteousness and chaste purity towards the goal of the vision 
of God. Chrysostoms application is considerably more corporate and practical than 


' This figure had ties to Constantinople, writing around 420, and had translated many of Chrysostom's 
homilies; see Mail (1991) and van Banning (1990). 
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Nyssa’s: the voluntary poverty ofthe rich should lead to redistribution of wealth and 
restoration of justice; one does this gradually, by giving up half; yet total poverty 
remains the goal, and how one gives—in agape—matters (hom. in Mt. 19.4; trans. 
Prevost 1893:290). Thus, by radically altering the economy, Christians help make earth 
into heaven, and there is also an earthly reward of happiness in ‘lacking nothing. For 
the Apostles have demonstrated a wholly other way of life, even grieving over the 
sins of others (hom. in Mt. 25.3-4; trans. Prevost 1893:300). The radical conversion of 
individuals or families, and not church coffers, are appealed to as the key societal change. 
One might want to call this ‘expanded, inclusive asceticism. To repeat, Chrysostom is 
one who sees the Sermon addressed to all and sundry believers. A few paragraphs later 
in the sermon he develops this: 


Thus accordingly Christ also with the things spiritual hath mingled the sensible. 
For whereas the meek man is thought to lose all his own, He promises the contrary, 
saying, ‘Nay, but this is he who possesses his goods in safety, namely, he who is not 
rash, nor boastful: while that sort of man shall often lose his patrimony, and his very 
life. And besides, since in the Old Testament the prophet used to say continually, 
“The meek shall inherit the earth’; He thus weaves into His discourse the words to 
which they were accustomed, so as not everywhere to speak a strange language. 
(hom. in Mt. 25.5; trans. Prevost 1893:203). 


This is hence where the cooler waters of the OT faith are preserved, not so much in 
tempering the warmer water of NT spirituality, but like two taps providing two different 
currents. 

True to his ‘priority of grace’ perspective, Augustine argues that there could not be 
seven beatitudes without the grace of the sevenfold gifts of the Spirit: meekness builds 
on the gift of godliness mentioned in Isaiah 11, with Romans 5.5 as key (serm. Dom. 
1.4; trans. Jepson 1948:18-20). Growing up to be like the Father in heaven as a true 
son means acting like him in love, beginning with a child-like need to be forgiven, and 
being satisfied (5.6) (serm. Dom. 1.2; trans. Jepson 1948:14-16. Cf. serm. Dom. 53.4, which 
speaks of like having a wound healed in relation to 5.6; cf. Wilken 2007). As for those 
who mourn (5.4), the author of the Opus imperfectum has: ‘more blessed are those who 
grieve over other peoples sins, because those who grieve over other peoples sins certainly 
do not have sins of their own over which to grieve’ (op. imp.; trans. Kellerman 2010:85). 
Their pastoral concern for their brother is a sign of personal holiness. Thus they will put 
this grief aside in the coming age. For his part Nyssa comments that ‘the pure of heart’ 
(5.8) ‘always see God according to the measure of their strength, receiving in the knowledge 
of their soul as much as it can understand’ (hom. in Cant. 8). Perfection for humans 
is about being on the road, not the stasis of ‘state Christianity, and so the teaching of 
Matthew 5.48 should not cause despair (cf. v. Mos. 1.10). Purity of heart turns one into a 
mirror; one can know God's attributes manifested in the works of creatures perfected in 
Him (Mateo-Seco 2010:525). Gregory describes a moral route towards ontic likeness 
to God. The way to achieve this is by rooting out pride, which feeds on earthly vanities 
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(Meredith 2000:108). It could be that whereas the first three beatitudes are about 
purification, with ‘hunger and thirst’ Gregory sees the soul as now making real progress. 
Jesus himself in John 4.34 gave additional information: ‘My food is to do the will of 
my Father, which is 'that all people be saved' (1 Tim 2.4). Hence *we should hunger for 
our own salvation' (beat. 4; trans. Hall 2000:52). All other virtues are implied in ‘justice’ 
Being filled serves only to intensify the appetite; there is no temporal sequence with 
such spiritual things (trans. Hall 2000:54-5), and the satiation of epektasis is very dif- 
ferent from that of human desire: ‘we are assimilated to the Blessed by way of the 
Beatitudes...so to participate in the Beatitudes is nothing less than sharing in deity 
(beat. 5.1; trans. Hall 2000:57). Being caught up in God's saving economy is a sign of 
spiritual progress. 

On Matthew 5.8 (‘pure in heart) Gregory observes that human beings are born 
into passion and that each needs to rid the will of evil, realizing how wretched vice is: ‘if 
you go right back to the grace of the image which was built into you from the first, you 
possess in yourself what you seek’ (beat 5.8; trans. Hall 2000:66). Contemplating the 
inner man as a reflection of divine glory (which is impossible to behold directly) will 
make one blessed. There is no eschatological reserve here (beat. 6; trans. Hall 2000:71). 
Apollinarius put it more in terms of seeing ‘in the logos’ (Reuss 1957:5); that is, believers 
can see his creative wisdom. According to the Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum, those 
hungering and thirsting for righteousness 'shall be satisfied, namely with the generosity 
of God's reward, for greater are the rewards of God than the wildest desires of the saints’ 
(op. imp.; trans. Kellerman 2010:86). In contrast to Nyssa, this seems to mean results in 
the present, and in 'everyday' life. Purity in heart means intentionally doing good 
deeds and thinking of God and seeing him in the good deed. Here it seems that some 
reward is given in the here and now, and there is a sense of that also in what is said 
about peacemakers being called ‘sons of God: The call to be ‘salt’ that preserves others is 
one addressed to Christian leaders. The contrast with the epektasis (‘perpetual striving’) 
of Gregory’s eschatology is marked here. 

Chrysostom’s preaching emphasizes a present earthly reward of happiness through 
one’s ascetical discovery that one really lacks nothing: this is not the optimism of ‘virtue 
ethics., for happiness means looking backwards to creation. The human race is in a state 
of putrefaction and the virtue that disciples are called to pursue is attentive diligence 
(àpqrís êmıuéàóuevov) (hom. in Mt. 15.12; trans. Prevost 1893:216; PG 57.234D). As 
already noticed, Christians are radically to alter the socio-political economy, even to 
make earth into heaven. This lies towards the 'utopian' end of the spectrum of interpret- 
ations ofthe Sermon. Nyssa's vision, by contrast, is highly mystical, and while the poten- 
tial is there for all bearing (now redeemed) human nature, it takes individual persons to 
actualize such virtue: on Matthew 5.14, the ‘city on the hill’ is said to be Christ's flesh 
in which there is a congregation of every race of people, as in every cosmopolis 
(Hall 2000:130). The impure in heart do not look for the vision of God, but those in 
whom the Spirit dwells have the power to see the immortal. On Matthew 5.13’s ‘salt of 
the earth': saltis not ofthe earth but of fire and water, which is a preached word of wit- 
ness to the baptisms of water and Spirit (Hall 2000:129). 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER AND PRAYER 


It is a happy fact that Origen did leave extended commentary on the Lord's Prayer in 
his On Prayer. In On Prayer 12-19 he asserts that the Matthean context is Jesus’ warnings 
against self-glorification—the Lucan teaching at 6.7 comes from a different occasion— 
and that believers need to be 'sons' in truth if they are to utter this prayer, such that 
their whole lives become constant 'Our Fathers: Origen did not cover the whole of the 
Sermon, but he is typical of the first three Christian centuries in seeing the Lord's Prayer, 
along with the Beatitudes, as the core of the rest of the Sermon. Cyprian understood 
the Lord's Prayer to be of the genre of instruction (instruere et docere, cf. Luke 11.1), in a 
way that was binding for all Christians, to help the believer stay on course. Severe 
persecution for those who identified with Christ is the clear North African context and 
with it comes a strong sense of ecclesial boundaries. Christ has authority, and hence his 
words command a ‘legal tone. 

At the start of his second Sermon on the Lord's Prayer, Gregory of Nyssa makes it 
clear that heaven is accessible by virtue through a share in the divine power: 'euche 
is the promise of a thank offering; whereas proseuche signifies our approaching God after 
the fulfillment of the promise...there can be no confidence in relationship with God 
unless we have prepared our approach to Him by vow and the offering of gifts, euche 
must precede proseuche' (Gregory of Nyssa, or. dom. 2; trans. Graef 1954:37). The con- 
science needs to achieve purity, turning from wickedness, before calling God ‘Father’ 
Also, to pray ‘hallowed be thy name’ means that God should be glorified and shown 
to be king through the life of the praying person (or. dom. 3; trans. Graef 1954:50-3), even 
as the Holy Spirit ‘may come upon us and purify us. Augustine, the first to call it ‘the 
Lord’s Prayer, stood more in the tradition of Tertullian: in praying to the Father one 
must not forget the Church as mother (Tertullian, or.; trans. Evans 1953:29). Maximus 
the Confessor declared that in the Lord’s Prayer one finds seven mysteries: ‘theology, 
adoption in grace, equality of honor with the angels, participation in eternal life, the 
restoration of nature inclining toward itself to a tranquil state, the abolition of the law 
of sin, and the overthrowing of the tyranny of evil which has dominated us by trickery. 
Scripture calls this teaching a prayer “because it makes requests for the gifts which God 
gives to men by grace’ (Maximus, or. dom.; trans. Berthold 1985:105). 

On Matthew 6.10 (‘on earth as it is in heaven’) Origen preferred an eschatological 
reading: "Ihis is because what is in heaven was enlightened even before by the Word, 
while it is ^at the close of the age" that what is on earth will be established as heaven by 
imitating what the Savior has already taken through the authority given the Son of 
God. Therefore, we may infer that through prayers He wishes to take His disciples as 
His fellow workers with the Father' (Origen, or. 26.4; trans. Greer 1979:135). Yet there 
is a sense that certain contemplatives can begin to experience this resolution: ‘And 
I think that the kingdom of God may be understood to be the blessed condition of the 
governing mind and the right ordering of wise thoughts, while the kingdom of Christ is 
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the saving words that go forth to those who hear and the deeds of righteousness and the 
other virtues that are accomplished’ (Origen, or. 25.1; trans. Greer 1979:132). So Christ's 
kingdom is preliminary to God's kingdom, to be realized in the future. 

For Origen’s near-contemporary Cyprian of Carthage, praying for the Kingdom to 
come really means ‘that it will come to us; not that it is not here [at present]' (dom. orat. 13; 
trans. Bonin 1983:229-33). Yet ‘on earth as it is in heaven’ means ‘in soul as in body, or 
maybe in believers and in non-believers (trans. Bonin 1983:17). The accent then is on a 
semi-realized form of eschatology. Nyssa would simplify this further, in commenting 
that God's will being done (or. dom. 4) is simply God's salvation in its full extension; as 
God's powerful Word conquers the enemy city, souls become free. In Augustine’s 
explanation, ‘Kingdom come’ is seen as explained by the phrase that follows: ‘will be 
done’ (serm. Dom. 2.5; trans. Jepson 1948:110). So, as with Tertullian, ‘the kingdom is 
the result of doing the will' (or.; trans. Evans 1953:30), although Tertullian had made 
this more fully Christocentric in scope, with allusion to Gethsemane: 'He himself was 
the will and the power of the Father, and yet, so as to exemplify the endurance that 
was due, he surrendered himself to the Father's will’ (or.; trans. Evans 1953:9). Maximus 
appears to innovate here: if the name of God the Father is the Son, then when it says 
‘kingdom come’ it means the Holy Spirit, if one remembers the Lucan equivalent (11.13) 
(trans. Berthold 1985:106). Thus we are called to honour the consubstantial Trinity. We 
are to call him Father by grace who is our Creator by nature, and the Trinity overcomes 
various divisions: as for “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven, Maximus refers 
this to the ascetic who has done the work preparatory for heavenly citizenship—this 
echoes Origens interpretation. 

Once more Origen is at his pioneering best when in Chapter 27 of On Prayer, which 
treats ‘daily bread; he comments: 


[T]he expression ‘daily’ [epiousion]...seems to have been invented by the evangel- 
ists... with reference to ‘being’ (ousia)...pointing out bread that has come together 
for ‘being’ (ousia) ... [T]he bread for which we should ask is spiritual. Therefore, it 
is necessary to understand the being in the same sense as the bread, so that just as 
corporeal bread distributed to the body of the person to be nourished goes into his 
being, so also ‘the living bread which came down from heaver and is distributed to 
the mind and the soul gives a share in its own power to the person who provides 
himself food from it? (Origen, or. 277-9; trans. Greer 1979:140-1) 


In keeping with his comment on the previous verse, one is to pray for it as the bread 
proper to the coming age, which allows him to expound his staged eschatology. Like 
his North African predecessor Tertullian (trans. Evans 1953:111), Cyprian regarded ‘daily 
bread’ unequivocally as the Eucharist, “which ensures non-separation from Christ's body’ 
(trans. Bonin 1983:18). Apollinarius (Reuss 1957:9) spiritualized 6.11 to mean asking for 
a foretaste of tomorrow’s life-giving substance through the Holy Spirit’s foretaste 
(arrabon). According to a surprisingly literal interpretation, Gregory of Nyssa concludes 
that all our bodily requirements are thus meant by ‘bread, but not luxury where lusts 
can breed. Believers should ask God to give sufficient bread and no more, so as not to 
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be distracted. Origen's eucharistic interpretation is not followed. "Ihe word today in 
Gregory, contrary to Origen (Or. Dom. 2713) must be understood as the individual 
day—and therefore in the sense of Mt 6.34’ (Kiria 2010:552). 

For Chrysostom, the ‘daily bread’ of Matthew 6.11 is not ‘Christ’ as it had been for 
Origen: it simply stood for earthly, daily needs which one looked to divine providence 
to meet. According to Augustine (serm. Dom. 2.6: trans. Jepson 1948:112-15), there is 
no ‘either/or’: one prays as one body—the Church—for bread, thinking to help others 
with supply of both spiritual and physical bread, and there is a ‘moral’ fusing of earthly 
and heavenly petitions. As in the previous petition, Origen’s rather heavenly minded 
interpretation is avoided, even at the expense of any reference to the Eucharist. What 
becomes stronger as time goes on is the need to affirm (with Jesus) the all-round care 
of the Father. With Maximus there is a sense that the desire for physical sustenance can 
be upgraded into seeking a spiritual satisfaction: And through the great David: “What 
exists for me in heaven, and beside you what did I wish for on earth?” (Ps 73.25). The 
disciple is to turn everything to God; even desire and hunger are turned to seek and 
hold on to him. One is then rewarded with bread today as a supersubstantial bread, 
that is food for heaven’ (Maximus, or. dom.; trans. Berthold 1985:112-13). There seems 
to be a relationship of exchange between the two. 

The other dominant theme running through the treatments of the Lord's Prayer is 
penitence. Origen then (or. 28.7; trans. Greer 1979:150) tells us that forgiveness is not 
automatic; ‘Surely, those who have sinned against us must be forgiven when they say 
they repent, even if our debtor does this many times: This is extended in what follows, 
where the whole human life on earth is a test. Jesus’ meaning is: “Lead us not into sin; 
for ‘I suppose that the person defeated in temptation enters into temptation, since he is 
caught fast in its meshes' (Origen, or. 29.9; trans. Greer 1979:155). As Origen goes on, he 
indicates that the prayer is that God not let the heart be hardened in sin. 


Thus, since a quick and too brief healing causes some to think lightly of the diseases 
into which they have fallen, as though they were easy to heal, and since this results 
in their falling into the same diseases a second time after they have been healed, 
God in such cases will reasonably overlook the evil as it increases to a certain point, 
even disregarding it when it progresses so far in them as to be incurable. His pur- 
pose is that they may become satiated by long exposure to evil, and by being filled 
with the sin they desire may so perceive the harm they have taken. 

(Origen, or. 29.13; trans. Greer 1979:157) 


Tertullian (or.; trans. Evans 1953:115) is clear: “Lead us not’: that is, suffer us not to be led. 
Likewise Cyprian observes that it was to be prayed daily (dom. orat. 12), since ‘we’ sin 
daily. Temptation comes when we don't realize our weakness. This is a communal prayer, 
with each one’s brother's keeper (trans. Bonin 1983:8). Famously Cyprian believed that 
outside the community there was no salvation and so here he insists that the Church is 
necessary for salvation, as it is a community where forgiveness is to be practised 
and hate sacrificed (trans. Bonin 1983:23). Likewise, good works raise the chance of 
prayer being heard (Hofmann 2012). Gregory of Nyssa tends to agree with Origen 
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(trans. Graef 1954:30-1) that temptation and evil are the same thing or are related on a 
continuum, and that one should face East when praying, too (or. dom. 5, trans. 
Graef 1954:77). Sermon 5 includes: ‘By the disposition you show to him who is under 
obligation to you, you pronounce the judgement of heaven on yourself’ (or. dom. 5; trans. 
Graef 1954:80). A believer should ask that she or he be far from temptation, i.e. be separate 
from the world. However, Augustine insisted that the petitions about temptation and evil 
should be kept separate. God permits temptation for our good; we are only to pray that we 
are not engulfed by it (serm. Dom. 2.9; trans. Jepson 1948:122-3). Maximus (trans. Berthold 
1985:118) emphasizes that the one who refuses to forgive his brother will lose the grace 
that leads to deification, and will hence be led into temptation, more vulnerable to 
bodily pleasures and pains which the devil uses. 

The discussion of the Prayer less concerns prayer than it does distractions and dis- 
positions surrounding the Christian life and community. It seems not the case for 
these writers that the Lord's Prayer was the heart of the sermon, as Karl Barth thought. 
If anything it is almost a continuation of the Beatitudes. It was detachable from the 
Sermon and could form a unit for preachers to teach, not so much on prayer but on the 
Christian life. 


ANTITHESES (MATTHEW 5.21-48) 


The third great grouping of verses has often been called 'the Antitheses, where Jesus 
offers a Jewish teaching and links this with his own teaching that follows, by the words, 
‘But I say unto you. According to Ulrich Luz, it was the Augustinian and Western 
tradition that was responsible for regarding the 'Antitheses as promoting a higher 
moral righteousness which could only be fulfilled by those with a special calling and 
empowerment, i.e. regarding these as 'evangelical counsels. This of course comes up 
against the Pauline notion that salvation is by ‘grace alone. The instinct to bring Paul 
into dialogue with Jesus here can be seen as early as the beneficiaries of a Pauline 
‘renaissance’ in the late fourth century. Hilary shows his Christocentric focus: ‘the law 
of works' also includes all teachings which were to be revealed in Christ, ^whose teach- 
ing and passion was a tall and deep choosing of the paternal will’ (Hilary, Mat.; 
ed. Doignon 1979:132). Here the ‘faith that was to be revealed’ of Galatians 3.23 is ‘spur’ in 
the direction of obedience to the Father’s will. Jesus went about fulfilling the law’s 
words in deeds. The righteousness demanded is of a greater degree (profectu), not 
kind, and hence that is to be required of believers. Hilary interprets the plucking out 
of the eye in an ecclesiological way, that is, about disciplining a member (Hilary, Mat.; 
ed. Doignon 1979:140). 

The Western tradition should not be seen as so markedly different from the Eastern 
at this stage as Luz tends to make it. Augustine saw the key to be submission to the 
contradictions given by One with authority (Pelikan 2001:105) and to all in the 
Church, as ‘soldiers’ (2001:121). Yet the ‘Eastern’ John Chrysostom too had an agenda of 
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democratizing monastic virtues, and he would apply the Sermon, not least the instruction 
of the Beatitudes, to all Christians, seeing them as part of ongoing divine providential care. 
In his Homilies 15-24 on Matthew, Chrysostom brought the Sermon into dialogue 
with Pauline teaching, thereby addressing the question of the law-grace dialectic. 
Fifty times we find kai ho Paulos (Mitchell 2007), as if to say: Paul agrees here. Clearly 
Christian virtue starts with humility (hom. in Mt. 15; trans. Prevost 1893:188). Christ 
was healer of bodies and corrector of souls (uniting what was divided between 
Asclepius and Plato in Antiquity) (Mitchell 2007). There was a consensus that the 
Sermon spoke of demands, but now with the power of grace added, with expectation 
of sober achievement, albeit not utter perfection, as Christ accommodated himself to 
them, using the Beatitudes to encourage them (Pelikan 2001:125-7). 'Origen com- 
pared the development from the old law to the new with the development of a child 
into an adult; the child is changed but not destroyed' (Martin 2001:124). As early as 
the Syriac Didascalia 26 it became clear that the ceremonial law of the OT was no 
longer binding—that was how Jesus had fulfilled that part of the law. "What is added 
to the law is grace (Luz 2007:215, citing Chrysostom, hom. in Mt. 16.2). Chrysostom 
emphasized that the genre of the Sermon was instruction, no less than that of Moses. 
Jesus’ teaching was different from that of Moses, but it was no less than Torah. Hence 
the sense of Matthew 5.17-48 is continuity with Moses’ teaching, but with novelty. 
Jesus was not an interpreter of Moses but a new legislator: adding, not recasting 
(Luz 2007:203-5). He offered instruction for a heavenly polity, and in the manner of 
providence accommodated his words to his hearers (hom. in Mt. 15; trans. Prevost 1893:184) 
in order to lead them to higher realities of a moral universe (hom. in Mt. 15; trans. 
Prevost 1893:184-93), a consistent lifestyle close to that of the angels (hom. in Mt. 19; 
trans. Prevost 1893:252) and marked by akribeia (diligence) though not yet apatheia 
(imperturbability) (Mitchell 2007). 

The author of the Opus imperfectum taught that example is more important than 
words: hence the works ofthe law still matter. In Hornily 10 the prophecies are first seen 
as fulfilled, and the law was also fulfilled inwardly when (e.g.) Christ healed on the sab- 
bath, in working righteousness for the sake of the soul’s freedom. He explains that it is 
much more difficult to stop being angry, which must mean that this (sabbath command) is 
the least of one of the commandments (unlike a large commandment such as ‘do not com- 
mit adultery’). Anger with due cause is proper judgement, but there can be an inner anger 
of the soul that does not show itself, but secretly schemes. Hence it is clear that judicial 
‘anger’ is not included in the purview of Jesus’ strict teaching here. But long before that, the 
text's detail ‘hate without cause’ had already served to make righteous anger of any kind an 
exception among less strict Christians such as the writer here; the more rigorist writers 
such as Tertullian, Jerome, and Augustine doubted the authenticity of the reading. It is 
surely significant that the Greek catena fragments gathered by Reuss deliver considerable 
volume on the question of Raka in 5.22: Theodore says it is fine for Jesus alone to call 
people ‘fools’ (as in 7.26; Reuss 1957:106). On 5.20, ‘you will never enter the kingdom 
of heaven, the anonymous writer comments: ‘See how to be least in the kingdom of 
heaven is the same thing as not entering the kingdom. For someone to be in the kingdom 
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is not the same as reigning with Christ, but is only to be in the people of Christ (op. imp. 11; 
Reuss 1957:95). In other words, Christ will rule over that person in a pejorative sense of 
‘rule, over one who will not share in the glory above. Similarly for the Opus imperfec- 
tum 12, the concupiscence of the soul is permissible in a way that full-blown lust or con- 
cupiscence of the flesh is not (Luz 2007:243). Another route, that of allegory, was taken 
in the case of the eye or limb offending: for Origen (on Matt 19.12) Jesus here meant 
‘wrong ideas’; for Chrysostom he meant false friends. Augustine seems to have taken it 
more in the sense of anything loved as much as one’s right eye. And spiritual adultery 
takes place where one intentionally consents to lust: Augustine shows the power of 
habit which, when indulged, only quenches the flame for a moment (serm. Dom. 1.12; 
trans. Jepson 1948:43). 

One of the key antitheses was that on marriage (5.32). Luz applauds the Catholic 
tradition (de facto separation allowed; de iure the bond indissoluble), with the East 
originating a permission for remarriage on the grounds that adultery had already 
dissolved the marriage (Cyril of Alexandria, fr. Mat. 61; Reuss 1957:172), an idea bor- 
rowed in turn by Erasmus (Luz 2007:257). Augustine was less rigorist and tells the 
story—sympathetically—where the wife gave her body in order to save her husband's 
life: this was like giving herself to him (serm. Dom. 1.16; trans. Jepson 1948:59-61). John 
Chrysostom (hom. in Mt. 17.5-7) made it clear that there was no dodging the full 
literal force of the command not to swear oaths, with Cyprian’s rigorism (test. 3.12) on 
this matter being rather exceptional in the West. For Augustine they were a necessary 
concession to the weakness of human nature (serm. Dom. 1.17; trans. Jepson 1948:63); 
however, for the religious more was expected and so oaths should not be demanded 
of the better sort of people (cf. Gregory Nazianzen, or. 53.8). An inner righteousness 
was required: there are grades of sins (5.21-2) and grades of punishment. We might 
well need forgiveness from someone far away: hence the ‘altar’ must mean one’s own 
faith on which reparation is grounded, primarily as a movement of the soul, and the 
adversary that one will have to settle with is, for Augustine, God himself. Chrysostom 
was aware of the dangers of a dualistic cosmology that would ascribe 'the accuser' of 
5.25 to the devil (Pelikan 2001:75). 

Luz claims that taking Jesus at his word here is more in the spirit of Matthew's piety 
of obedience, and it took the Anabaptists to rediscover this approach, one which was 
not just an interpretation (Auslegung), but meant transformative power for living 
(Wirkung). This appears to be a false evaluation. For Chrysostom allowed grace to 
have the form of law, largely because in the Sermon ‘God is discoursing’ (hom. in Mt. 
6:14; Pelikan 2001:98). To be saved one has to be like Jesus. On 5.48: “The first thing one 
notices is that it was simply taken for granted in the ancient church that his “basic law” 
of faith is practicable and is practised} as in 2 Clement 13-14 (Luz 2007:290). Cyril of 
Alexandria (Reuss 1957:167-8) is clear that if one has to choose between confession 
(or logos) and deeds, the latter should be favoured: Christianity concerns both. It does 
seem that Augustine is no different here. Whatever his putting the spirit of the ‘new’ 
against the letter of the ‘old, when it came to the ‘new’ of Jesus’ instruction, there was 
no recourse to ‘faith alone. 
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CONCLUSION 


Origen had described Jesus' teaching as a human, not a divine morality (princ. 3.1.6), 
commenting that one does not have to love ones enemies as much as oneself (unlike 
in the case of love for neighbour: cf. hom. in Cant. 2.8). Jerome was happy to allegorize 
Matthew 5.39, in that offering the right cheek to the enemy meant to offer the heretic 
the orthodox teaching, and thus avoid the challenge ofthe ethical demand, but that was 
not Augustine’s way. Matthew 5.8’s ‘pure in heart seeing God’ was a heuristic for his 
understanding of the Sermon. God would not order something impossible, and the 
demands are not a yoke but a gift. For Augustine, although he would allow exceptions, 
as a good pastor might, given that grace was widely and freely available in the Church, 
perfect love of enemies was something one should strive for (cf. enchir. 19). 
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CHAPTER 39 


INTRODUCTION: THE UNIQUE 
ATTRACTION AND INFLUENCE OF JOHN 


IN some of the earliest, explicit historical references to the Gospel according to John, 
the peculiar attraction of its portrait of Jesus Christ comes to the fore. Clement of 
Alexandrias famous appraisal of John as ‘a spiritual Gospel’ (Clement, hyp.; Eusebius, 
h.e. 6.14.7) is no isolated example. Origen, who called the Gospels the first fruits of all 
the Scriptures, claimed that ‘the first fruits of the Gospels is that according to Joh 
(Jo. 1.23). Even if John was not always the Gospel most consulted (even in the work of 
Irenaeus, Matthew is cited more often), John probably surpasses all in the capacity it has 
shown to animate the theological and imaginative worlds of both scholars and lay 
Christian readers. Its powerful prologue asserts the pre-existent deity of the Logos, his 
creatorship, and his glory-bearing incarnation in a clarity that is without parallel in 
other Gospel accounts. John’s distinctive dramatic scenes, such as the wedding at Cana, 
the encounters with Nicodemus and with the Samaritan woman, and the raising of 
Lazarus, to mention only a few, and its simple but provocative theological vocabulary, 
imprinted themselves on the Christian mind from an early stage. Johannine elements 
left traces in some of the earliest post-canonical Christian reflection and would be 
among the first to be memorialized in liturgical objects, catacomb paintings, hymns, 
and other forms of Christian art. 

While the determinative role played by John in formative Christological and 
Trinitarian controversies, particularly in the fourth and fifth centuries, is readily 
apparent and fairly well recognized, debate and misunderstanding have surrounded the 
period prior to Irenaeus and even into the third century. For much of the past century, a 
great deal of scholarship was conducted according to a paradigm that had predeter- 
mined John to have been a marginal and highly controversial player in the life of the 
early Church. Though useful to generations of scholars, this paradigm of research has 
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ultimately proved faulty and has obscured the real impact of the fourth Gospel in 
the early period, on biblical interpretation and much else besides. 


SURVEY OF MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 


Walter Bauer’s 1934 Rechtglüubigkeit und Ketzerei im ältesten Christentum has been 
hailed as setting the stage for much of subsequent scholarship on early Christianity in 
thetwentieth century and up to the present (e.g. Robinson and Koester 1971). In Bauer's 
view, ‘orthodoxy’ and ‘heresy’ were relatively late constructs of Christianity, and both 
the emergence and the definitions of these constructs bore the unmistakable finger- 
prints of the Church of Rome. Earliest Christianity was robust and diverse, and the first 
forms of it to take root in many geographical regions were forms that would later be 
called heretical. Some aspects of Bauer’s work have been justly criticized, yet his 
problematizing of any notion of a primitive consensus of Christian belief has been 
widely accepted and has remained a fixture in scholarship. And even though Bauer's 
views on the reception of John took up only a relatively small portion of his book, they 
too proved to have a huge influence on subsequent research. 

Bauer concluded that the Gospel of John was either unknown to the writers now 
known as the ‘apostolic fathers’ and to Justin, or was positively rejected by them. It was 
in fact the Valentinians Ptolemy and Heracleon, the Marcionites, and the Montanists 
who ‘specially treasured’ this Gospel, and who introduced it to other Christians. The 
orthodox hierarchy in Rome, however, remained deeply suspicious of this Gospel— 
tainted with heresy as it was—even despite the efforts of Irenaeus of Lyons to interpret it 
in an orthodox way and shepherd it into the fold. Bauer's views on John entered the 
embrace of anglophone scholarship through an 81-page monograph published in 
1943 by J. N. Sanders. Substantiating the German scholars scepticism about the early use 
of John among the orthodox, Sanders concluded that Irenaeus in the 180s was ‘the first 
Catholic writer to overcome the prejudice which appears to have been felt against the 
fourth Gospel, at least in Rome, in the latter half of the second century and to make it a 
weapon in the controversy adversus haereses’ (Sanders 19 43:66). 

The perception of a deep kinship between John and Gnosticism (however precisely 
understood) appeared to be fully validated when the Nag Hammadi codices came to light 
and many were found to have clear links to Johannine words or ideas. John’s relationship 
with Gnosticism was developed in various ways by prominent NT scholars. Rudolf 
Bultmann imagined John as written in the face of a developed Gnosticism, but as oppos- 
ing it from a half-step away (Bultmann 1950). More radically, Ernst Kásemann, one of 
Bultmanns students, believed John presented a Jesus who strode a foot above the earth, 
and charged that the Church committed a historical blunder when it accepted John into 
its canon (Kásemann 1968). Another of Bultmanns students, Helmut Koester, through a 
long tenure at Harvard, would guide the work ofa number of scholars in this tradition. 
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The perception of Gnostic affinity even affected scholarship on the archaeology of 
the Gospel. Outnumbering even the fragmentary papyri of Matthew dug up from the 
Egyptian sands in the twentieth century were the many fragments of the Gospel of John. 
Kurt Aland, the famous textual critic, attributed this relative abundance to the popularity 
John enjoyed among the Gnostics, who, in keeping with Bauer's theory, were thought to 
have been the first Christians in Egypt and the majority there throughout the second 
century (Aland 1967). 

A learned attempt by F. Braun (1959) to re-establish Johns influence in the mainstream 
of the early Church was viewed by many as too maximalist in its methodology. 
An often-cited but never published 1966 Harvard Th.D. thesis by Melvyn Hillmer 
(Hillmer 1966), one of Koester's students, tightened the criteria for recognizing quotations 
or allusions to John among the orthodox. The work of another of Koester' students, 
Elaine Pagels, elaborated on Johns place in Valentinianism (Pagels 1973). 

Meanwhile, a resurgence of interest in John's Jewish background in the 1960s began to 
correct the one-sidedness of a predominant Hellenistic approach to the interpretation 
of John. Dissenting from the Bultmannian legacy, J. Louis Martyn saw John as emanating 
from a community of Jesus-followers that had only recently been severed from its long 
but contentious relationship with Judaism (Martyn 1968). Some scholars began to 
reckon with a more detailed and nuanced ‘history’ of the Johannine community that could 
somehow account for a genuine Jewish origin but also an early Gnostic proprietorship 
over the Gospel. 

The most successful of these was that of Raymond Brown, who not only produced 
large commentaries and studies on the Johannine writings, but, important to our purpose 
here, set forth an integrated view of the origins and afterlife of the Gospel and Epistles 
well into the second century (Brown 1966; 1970; 1979; 1982). Brown acknowledged John’s 
solidly Jewish pedigree, but saw the Johannine community as passing through several 
stages before the Gospel was written, each involving a sort of crisis that left lasting marks 
on the community. The last crisis, reflected in 1 and 2 John, ended with a rupture that left 
two mutually antagonistic parties competing for the Johannine mantle. The larger party 
seceded, taking the Johannine Gospel with it, and in ensuing years formed into various 
factions that became docetist, Gnostic, Cerinthian, and Montanist. Writing on behalf of 
what Brown considered the minority of the fractured Johannine community was the 
author of 1 John. This conventicle of believers only survived by finally being absorbed 
into the “Great Church, which accepted the new Gospel only with difficulty. Such a 
reading enabled Brown to affirm John’s Jewish origins but also to account for the 
assumed hegemony that heterodox groups exercised over the Gospel throughout 
much of the second century and the ‘catalytic’ effect it was thought to have in Gnostic 
thought (Brown 1979). 

Both Browns proposal and the entire paradigm of alleged orthodox ‘Johannnophobia’ 
on which it rested had not yet come to terms with increasingly obvious problems. 
In terms of method, just as Braun could be accused of maximizing the affinities between 
John and the early orthodox tradition, the perception of Gnostic affection for John 
predisposed some scholars to relax standards for affirming heterodox use. But a more 
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fundamental issue loomed, namely, the tendency to construe almost any indication of 
heterodox acquaintance with John as a sign of agreement or even of socio-religious 
kinship. As scholarship progressed past an initial fascination with Johannine parallels, 
some scholars began to note that the use of John in Gnostic treatises such as Trimorphic 
Protennoia, the Second Apocalypse of James, the Apocryphon of James, the Acts of John, 
and the Gospel of Truth was anything but uniformly congenial, and in fact was better 
described as predominantly polemical (e.g. Janssens 1983; Lalleman 1998). Martin 
Hengel (1989; 1993) determined that "Ihe Fourth Gospel played no major role in 
Gnosticism before the school of Valentinus, e.g. 140/150' (1989:9). Moreover, monographs 
by W. Rohl (1991), T. Nagel (2000), and C. E. Hill (2004) documented in detail the 
sometimes conflicted relationship between John and the docetic/Gnostic thinkers, 
while also showing that John’s influence among representatives of the great Church’ was 
much more pervasive than had been allowed. The old paradigm has not disappeared 
overnight (e.g. Watson 2013), but the long-ensconced principle that John was avoided by 
the orthodox and treasured by the heterodox can no longer be sustained. 

Itis often claimed that Irenaeus had to defend' the fourth Gospel to his generation of 
Christians, and to advocate for its use. Irenaeus defends an interpretation of John against 
the interpretations of his Valentinian opponents; he does not defend the acceptability of 
John to those who are otherwise too traditional or too orthodox to admit any appeal to it. 
To construe Irenaeus as defending a suspect Gospel, and conservative Rome as stoutly 
holding an anti-Johannine line into the third century, also leaves no historical precedent 
for the positive role John indisputably played in the monarchian controversies of the 
early third century in Rome, North Africa, and elsewhere (see “Monarchianism herein). 
Nor can it account for the scenes from John's Gospel depicted on liturgical objects and 
Roman catacomb walls and at about the same time (see ‘Iconography’ herein). 

Nor do the relative abundance of Johannine papyri support or even suggest a Gnostic 
fixation on John in second-century Egypt. If Gnostic predilection accounts for the 
seventeen early copies of John, what accounts for the sixteen copies of Matthew? 
A promising field of research has opened up through the study of early manuscripts ‘as 
artefacts. Building on earlier work by Eric Turner (1977), Larry Hurtado (2006) and 
others have been at the forefront of an effort to appreciate manuscripts not simply for 
the text they contain but also for what their scribal and codicological characteristics can 
tell us. It is now apparent that early Christian papyri sometimes show significant differ- 
entiations (for this, and the remainder of the paragraph, see Hurtado 2006; 2009; 
Charlesworth 2012; Hill 2013). Copies of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John are extant only 
in codex form (or, rarely, were written on the backs of repurposed scrolls). Currently, 
about half of our extant copies of other Gospels were written onto unused scrolls. Other 
characteristics of manuscript production, such as codex size, formality of script, stand- 
ardization of nomina sacra abbreviations, and use of sense division, show that our copies 
of John belong in a group alongside the Synoptics, and not with the alternative Gospels, 
which typically do not share the same characteristics. 

Rather than reiterate the positive evidence for the knowledge and use of John among 
the earliest writers, the following will seek instead to exemplify the wide influence of 
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John's Gospel by briefly highlighting some of the roles it played in the life and work of 
the Church in the early period. As such, this sketch will also serve as an outline for sug- 
gested avenues for future research with regard to John in the early Church, because 
most of these areas are relatively unexplored. 


THE MULTIFARIOUS INFLUENCE OF JOHN IN 
THE LIFE AND MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


In Scriptural Interpretation 


John was used in intra-scriptural interpretation in a variety of ways. Many early 
sources treat John as part of a corpus of works, consisting of the Gospel, 1 John, and the 
Revelation, and sometimes 2 and 3 John, all attributed to John the son of Zebedee. 
Irenaeus in one paragraph uses four texts from three Johannine works (John, 1 John, 
2 John) as from the same source, in order to establish that Jesus Christ was one person 
(haer. 3.16.8), and uses the Beloved Disciples experience as recorded in the Gospel to 
exposit John the Seer's experience in Revelation (haer. 4.20.11). 

The practice of reading the four Gospels together as interdependent and mutually 
interpreting also began at an early time. Details from Johns narrative, along with several 
of its distinctive expressions, soon became intertwined with the common narrative of 
Jesus’ life and teaching (e.g. Ignatius, Eph. 17.1; Smyrn. 1.3; Aristides, apol. 2 [Syr.]; ep. 
apost; the Long Ending of Mark, 16.9-20; Justin [see below]). Similarly, writers often 
combined Gospel accounts in secondary literary appropriations, as when, for instance, 
John 3.3-5 is conflated with Matthew 18.3 (Justin, 1 apol. 61.4; Hippolytus, haer. 8.10.8; 
hom. Clem. 11.26; Clem. recogn. 6.9, etc.), or when John 1.13-14 is interpreted with Luke 
1.35 (Justin, dial. 105.1, cf. 10.5). This assumption of narratological and hermeneutical 
compatibility between the Gospels was epitomized in two new and distinctive pub- 
lishing enterprises in the second century. 

First, beginning at least with Tatian the Syrian and at about the same time with 
Theophilus of Antioch (c.165-75), there is the "Diatessaronic' impulse of constructing a 
harmonized Gospel from the four (if elements from other sources were occasionally 
incorporated, it was not on the programmatic scale of the four). This impulse is reflected 
as well in the production of new Gospels in the second century, several of which show 
that we are not simply dealing with a continuing ‘tradition of Gospel writing’ but with a 
recognition that the essential Gospel narrative had already been laid out and could now 
be retold in various ways, according to varying interests. In particular, the so-called 
Egerton Gospel and the Gospel of Peter freely blend Johannine and Synoptic materials 
into new synthetic rewritings. 

Second is the practice of binding two or more Gospels together in the same codex 
(none of the four has yet been found conjoined to a non-canonical Gospel). This had 
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probably begun by at least the end of the second century, and is evidenced by P75 (Luke 
and John) from the third century and probably in P4, 64, and 67 (Matthew and Luke, 
late second or early third). We have one third-century example of all four together 
(P45, though possibly others such as P53 were originally four-Gospel codices), and 
Eusebius refers casually to four- Gospel codices in third-century narratives (h.e. 7.15.4). 
In both of these publishing programmes the Gospel according to John figured as an 
integral component. 

Intertextual reading extended to other authoritative writings, to Paul (e.g. John 1.13-14 
with Col 1.15 in Justin, 1 apol. 23.2; Tatian, orat. 5.1; Athenagoras, leg. 10.3), and the OT in 
particular. The identical openings of John and Genesis (‘In the beginning...) were not 
lost on early writers. That ‘All things were made through’ the Word (John 1.3) became a 
key to unlock the full meaning of God's creative speech acts in Genesis 1.3, 6, 9, etc., as 
well as the statement in Psalm 32.6, ‘By the word of the LORD the heavens were made..? 
(Irenaeus, haer. 1.22.1; 2.2.5; Tertullian, Prax. 5, 7.). John’s presentation of ‘him of whom 
Moses in the Law and also the prophets wrote’ (1.45) authorized early Christians to find 
the Johannine Christ in the Law and the Prophets, and this they did in many ways. 


In Preaching and Liturgy 


Some of the greatest homiletical works of Christian Antiquity were devoted to the 
exposition of John, in particular Chrysostoms 88 homilies preached before 398 cE and 
Augustine's 124 tractates on John, written between 408 and 420. Already in the late second 
century John was used in Melitos sermon, On the Passover. Even prior to this, Justin had 
reported that Christian preaching in weekly gatherings in Rome c.150 was based on the 
prophets or on ‘the memoirs of the apostles, another name for a set of Gospels which 
included John (Hill 2007). 

Justin also appropriated Jesus’ words to Nicodemus (John 3.3, 5) as a dominical authority 
for his baptismal theology (1 apol. 61.4; echoed in Tatian, orat. 5.3). Clement of Alexandria 
(Chron. Pasch.) sought to harmonize John's and Matthew’s accounts of Jesus’ last days in 
an effort to correct what he saw as aberrant Easter practices. There are probable allusions 
to John in Clement’s Hymn to Christ the Saviour (paed. 3.12.101.4). 


In Outreach: Evangelism, Apologetic, Protreptic 


The Gospel of John both suited and stimulated the Church’s public proclamation of the 
faith to outsiders. Texts from John often lie just below the surface in the second-century 
Ad Diognetum, addressed to a pagan enquirer, as when the author declares, For God 
loved man... to them he sent his one and only Sor’ (10.2, cf. John 3.16). In apologetic 
dialogue with both Jews and Greeks Justin draws on the first chapter of John for 
his presentation of the Logos as the Creator of all things, as the only begotten of 
the Father, and as God worthy of worship (1 apol. 21.1; 22.2; 23.2; dial. 105.1) (see below). 
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In his address to a sceptic named Autolycus, Theophilus of Antioch uses Johns testimony 
and refers to its author as ‘inspired’ (Autol. 2.22). The first verse of the Gospel provides a 
foundation for Clement of Alexandria’s proclamation of the “Word, who alone is both 
God and man, the cause of all our good’ in his protreptic Exhortation to the Greeks, 
written before 190 (prot. 1). 


Development of Doctrine: Christology 
and Trinitarianism 


Certainly among the most momentous contributions of this Gospel in the early centuries 
were those it made to the discourse about Jesus Christ's relation to God. While teachers 
most readily turned to the synoptic Gospels for examples of Jesus’ ethical teaching, it 
was John’s remarkable Christological complexion and focus that became the more con- 
stitutive source for Christological and Trinitarian reflection, debate, and formulation. 
‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God: 
As stunning in simplicity as in the profundity of its message, John 1.1-5 provided a blue- 
print for all subsequent developments in Christology. From at least the second half of 
the second century on, this and a number of other Johannine texts would play a part in 
all the main Christological developments and controversies. 


John, Judaism, and Docetism 


Jewish- Christian debates over the claim that Jesus of Nazareth was the Jewish Messiah, 
the prophet like Moses and the son of David, were still much a part of the intellectual 
and spiritual environment in which Johns first readers lived. Yet even by the time ofthe 
Gospel's publication, the docetic idea had also entered the Christian community (almost 
certainly in Asia Minor). The denial ofthe Christ's real, human, "fleshly; nature was not 
only a departure from earlier Jewish Christian belief but was also most likely a reaction 
to ongoing Jewish objections to Christianity. The views of those called ‘antichrists’ in 1 
and 2 John have long been an object of debate. The reading taken here is that these 
Christians seem to have conceded to non-Christian Jews their argument that the messiah 
promised in their Scriptures had not yet come. The Christ who had come was instead a 
heavenly being that descended temporarily upon a righteous man named Jesus and 
then left him at the cross. This view has strong associations with the name of Cerinthus, 
whom Irenaeus regarded as John’s foil in the Gospel and epistles (haer. 1.26.1; 3.11.1). 
The author of 1 and 2 John employs the Gospel’s incarnational Christology to establish 
that ‘Jesus is the Christ’ (cf. John 20:31) the divine Son of God, who has come ‘in the 
flesh’ (cf. John 1:14), by water and blood; as one who could be seen, heard, and touched— 
who bled. 

The Johannine emphasis on Jesus Christ coming in the flesh is cited only a few years 
later by Polycarp (ep. 7.1), who is also opposing a separationist docetism. The anti-docetic 
pseudepigraphon known as the Epistula Apostolorum leans heavily on John 1.14, 
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(3.2; 14.5; 39.16, cf. 21.2), and indeed on the entire Johannine Gospel. While familiarity 
with the fourth Gospel is widespread among both orthodox and docetic/Gnostic 
Christians, the presence of John 1.14 and other passages in the Gospel that assumed 
or emphasized Christ's humanity presented particular challenges for the latter. The 
Trimorphic Protennoia uses a strategy of indirection to engage the Gospel in a polemical 
way (Poirer 2010). The Valentinian answer to John’s incarnational Christology was to 
view the ‘flesh’ of John 1.14 as a ‘psychic’ (i.e. non-material) substance constructed with 
special skill by the combined efforts of the Pleroma (Irenaeus, haer. 1.6.1; 1.7.2; 1.9.2). It 
was the achievement of Ptolemy in particular (accepting the attribution to him in the 
Latin text of haer. 1.8.5), to neutralize the first fourteen verses of John by viewing them as 
an allegory about the production of the first eight aeons (the Ogdoad) of the Valentinian 
Pleroma. (On the secondary nature of Ptolemy's exegesis, see Rasimus 2010.) It is this 
Valentinian interpretation that Irenaeus counters in Against Heresies 1.8.5ff., focusing on 
John 1.14, ‘And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us: 

The apparently slightly later commentary of Heracleon (170-200) muted the plero- 
matic focus of Ptolemy’s reading of John’s initial verses, perhaps in response to Irenaeus 
criticisms, and offered interpretations of other selected passages of the Gospel. While 
not an extensive treatment of the whole Gospel, Heracleon’s work drew the attention of 
one of the Church's greatest minds, Origen, who in the 230s and 240s devoted parts of 
his monumental, 32+ volume commentary on John to refuting Heracleon’s exegesis. 


Logos Christology in the Apologists 


In the Apologists we begin to see more self-conscious, systematic delineations of 
Christology, often expressed in terms taken or adapted from John. In his eternal being, 
the Logos is uncreated and ‘begotten by God in a peculiar manner’ (Justin, 1 apol. 21.1; 
22.2; 23.2; cf. Tatian, orat. 5.1-3). For Justin, John's Monogenes (1.14, 18; 3.16, 18) means 
not merely ‘one-of-a-kind’ but ‘only-begotten, signifying the Logos’ essential deity 
(Pendrick 1995); he is not creature but Creator; all things came into being through him 
(Athenagoras, leg. 10.2; John 1.3). The Ad Diognetum 7.2 speaks of the Logos’ role as ‘the 
very artificer and Creator of the universe. Justins language of incarnation is also 
indebted to John. The divine Logos ‘took shape and became man’ (1 apol. 5.4), “was 
made flesh and became man (1 apol. 32.10; cf. 66.2; 87.2) all paraphrasing the presentation 
in John 1.14. 


Pneumatology/Montanism 


The New Prophecy controversy erupted in the last third of the second century. Its 
initial claim that the Paraclete was at work in Montanus and the prophetesses Priscilla 
and Maximilla was evidently related to the Johannine promise of the Paraclete (in 
favour of this proposition, see Trevett 1996; Seim 2010; against it Heine 1987). Yet, 
beyond the Paraclete passages, ‘specific references to the Gospel of John are remark- 
ably scant and almost absent in what is left of Montanist sources’ (Seim 2010:363). The 
Gospel maintains a consistent authority throughout the conflict, as it is used on both 
sides of the debate. 
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Monarchianism 


A popular understanding of the full deity of both the Son and the Spirit obviously lies 
behind the movement known as monarchianism, which arose near the turn of the third 
century. Noetus in Smyrna and Praxeas in Rome, and later Carthage, taught that Father, 
Son, and Spirit were different modes by which the one God chose to manifest himself, 
making Christ simply the incarnate form of the Father. In support of his position, 
Praxeas laid hold of three particular sayings of Jesus from the Gospel of John: ‘I and 
the Father are one (10.30), ‘He who has seen me has seen the Father’ (14.9), and ‘Iam 
in the Father and the Father is in me (14.10) (Tertullian, Prax. 20). It was, however, rela- 
tively easy work for Tertullian (Prax. 21-5) to deploy the breadth of the Gospel’s testimony 
to demonstrate that the Father, the Son, and the Spirit/Paraclete were indeed one divine 
essence, but not one person, even from the very first verse: ‘In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God’. Hippolytus pointedly 
observed that Jesus did not say ‘I and the Father am one’ but ‘I and the Father are one’ 
(Noét. 7); Tertullian added that the word ‘one in 10.30 is neuter, not masculine (Prax. 22). 
Other third-century writers (Origen, Cyprian, Dionysius of Rome) increasingly took 
for granted the anti-monarchian exegesis established by Tertullian, Hippolytus, and 
Novatian (DelCogliano 2012). 

Because of the monarchian challenge, however, John's presentation of Jesus was 
interpreted throughout the theological and controversial writings of the third century 
as alternating its focus between Christ's divine and human natures. This alternation 
became a ‘methodological principle in the interpretation of the Fourth Gospel’ (Wiles 
1960:117), and one that would be recognized by all sides in the Arian controversy, but 
used to different ends. 


Arianism 


In the Arian crisis the current of controversy ran in the opposite direction. The Arian 
position rested upon the third-century, anti-monarchian exegesis of John and thus 
emphasized the Father and the Son as distinct persons. Instead of labouring to define 
Johns statements ofthe unity of Father and Son by means ofthose passages that stressed 
their individuation, Athanasius and his colleagues were now compelled to interpret the 
plurality of the persons by setting it in the context of their common deity. 

One key text for the later Arians (though Arius himself gave it scant attention) was 
John 14.28, “My Father is greater than I? This saying was increasingly used by Arians in 
support of their position and, according to Wiles (1960:122-4), the orthodox response 
came in two forms. One was to concede a certain priority within the Godhead, in that 
the son was generate and only the Father was 'ingenerate (Athanasius, Evagrius, Isidore). 
This view had already been taken by Tertullian and Origen in the anti-monarchian 
debates, with Origen's language landing him waist deep in subordinationist waters. 
Without completely denying this first approach, later anti-Arian writers increasingly 
came to prefer a second one, which argued from the Gospel context that Jesus’ words 
pertained to the state of his incarnation and did not touch his essential relation to the 
Father (Didymus, Theodore, Cyril of Alexandria). 
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Iconography 


Elements from the fourth Gospel are memorialized in the work of ecclesiastical artists 
and artisans. Tertullian mentions embossed ‘good shepherd’ images on liturgical 
chalices (pud. 7.4). Scenes from John such as the raising of Lazarus, the healing at the 
pool at Bethesda, the encounter with the Samaritan woman, and Christ as the Good 
Shepherd are depicted on Roman catacomb walls and in the wall paintings at Dura 
Europos (Hill 2004:155-66). The ‘exegetical’ aspect of early Christian iconography, 
particularly as it relates to texts from John, is a subject in need of greater exploration. 


CONCLUSION 


It did not take long for the Gospel according to John to capture the Christian imagination 
and to begin its long shaping of Christian theology and piety. The use of this distinctive 
Gospel on all sides of Christian controversy reflects the central place it soon came to 
hold in Christian literary consciousness, a place it has never relinquished. 
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CHAPTER 40 


JUDITH L. KOVACS 


IN his classic study, The Divine Apostle (1967), Maurice Wiles organizes patristic 
interpretations of Paul by theological topics: the nature of man, the law, the person of 
Christ, grace and faith, and faith and works. This chapter takes a different approach. 
After an introduction to Paul and his legacy and a discussion of controversies surround- 
ing Paul and his teaching, it will sketch out five profiles of Paul, highlighting what a few 
influential interpreters most emphasize about his person and teaching and paying 
particular attention to specific sections of Paul's letters that inspired their portraits. 


INTRODUCTION: PAUL AND HIS LEGACY 


Paul of Tarsus, after Jesus the most prominent figure in the NT, contributed much to the 
establishment of the gospel of Jesus Christ as a new religion separate from Judaism. 
During his lifetime he was important for several reasons. First, as the Acts of the Apostles 
reports, his missionary labours contributed much to the quick spread of the gospel. 
Over half of this book is devoted to a lively narrative of Paul’s tireless work to spread the 
good news of Jesus Christ as widely as possible. Second, the letters he wrote to a number 
of fledgling Christian communities in the 50s CE are the earliest Christian writings we 
possess, forming the largest subdivision ofthe NT. Third, Paul was a pioneering theolo- 
gian, one of the first to reflect deeply on the significance of the earthly advent, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

There is both consistency and variety in the theology expressed in Pauls letters. 
In 1 Corinthians 1.17 he summarizes his preaching as ‘the word of the cross, and— 
consistently across all his letters—he presents the cross and resurrection of Christ as the 
centre of his teaching. His letters, written to specific Christian communities to bolster 
their faith and combat false interpretations of the gospel, explicate the meaning of these 
two events in several different ways. The cross is interpreted variously as the power of 
God that defeats Satan and the powers of evil, a sacrifice that atones for human sin, the 
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revelation of God's wisdom, and the demonstration of his righteousness. The last 
interpretation is prominent in Galatians and in Romans, where Paul argues that the 
death and resurrection of Christ is God’s plan to redeem all of humanity, Gentiles as well 
as Jews. All are to be justified—or made righteous in God's sight—by divine grace 
through faith in Christ; but they will be judged on the basis of their works, when Christ 
returns on the ‘last day. The new revelation in Christ abolishes the requirement to 
observe the Jewish Law, though the ‘Law of Moses’ continues to have authority as part of 
sacred Scripture. In 1 Corinthians, Paul describes the cross of Christ as God's judgement 
on all human wisdom and counsels his hearers to pursue perfection and prepare for the 
eschaton, when God's kingdom will be completed. 

Paul's influence continues strong in the patristic period. Early in the second century 
his epistles are referred to as ‘Scripture’ (2 Pet 3.15-16). Clement of Alexandria, writing 
around 200 CE, calls him ‘the divine apostle’ and ‘the apostle, descriptions that are 
shared by many fathers. It is important to keep in mind that when the fathers interpret 
Paul they have in view a larger corpus of writings than that of twenty-first-century aca- 
demics, who usually assume that Paul composed only seven of the letters later attributed 
to him (Romans, 1-2 Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, 1 Thessalonians, and Philemon). 
Soon after their composition these were collected and circulated; in addition, admirers 
carried on Paul’s legacy in pseudonymous additions to the corpus. Several different ver- 
sions of the Pauline corpus circulated in the early Church. The earliest extant collection, 
in manuscript P 46 (c.200 CE) contains ten Pauline letters: Romans, 1-2 Corinthians, 
Ephesians, Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, 1-2 Thessalonians, and Hebrews. Other 
early manuscripts include these plus four letters addressed to individuals: 1-2 Timothy, 
Titus, and Philemon. From the third century on, most patristic writers assume a corpus 
of thirteen or fourteen letters. Some disagreement continued about the Pauline author- 
ship of Hebrews, as noted in Jerome's On Illustrious Men, which mentions three other 
suggested authors. 

Reception of Paul's letters began soon after the Apostles death, e.g. in Deutero- 
Pauline epistles such as Ephesians and the Pastorals that enlist Paul's name to authorize 
teaching addressed to later situations (Lindemann 1979). In the late first century and 
first half of the second century there are numerous direct or indirect references to 
Pauline verses in Christian writings, including Polycarp, Ignatius, 2 Peter, James (which 
opposes a version of Paul's teaching about justification; Jas 2.14-26), and 1 Clement, 
whose author, writing from Rome to the Christian community in Corinth, alludes to 
several parts of 1 Corinthians and explicitly asks his addressees to read Paul's letter as an 
antidote to divisions in their community (1 Clem 47.2; Lindemann 1979:177-99). One 
notable exception is the apologist Justin Martyr (Lindemann 1979:350-67). 

From the late second century on, the fathers quote, paraphrase, and interpret Paul's 
words so frequently that it is difficult to find any theological or moral treatise, sermon, 
or commentary in which he is not cited as an authority. Detailed comment makes its 
appearance in the mid-third century, with Origen of Alexandria (c.185-c.254), who 
wrote commentaries or series of homilies on at least ten of them. The fourth and fifth 
centuries saw the flowering of this tradition, much of it issuing from the two great 
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centres of Christian learning in Alexandria and Antioch. There is a noticeable difference 
between the approaches of these two ‘schools’ of exegesis to OT books, with Alexandrian 
exegetes known more for allegorical interpretation and Antiochenes for a stronger 
emphasis on rhetorical analysis (Young 1997). But the differences are by no means abso- 
lute, and they are less evident in commentary on the letters of Paul. 

Commentaries or extended series of homilies on some or all of the Pauline letters 
composed in Greek are extant from: John Chrysostom (c.347-407), Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (c.350-428; in a Latin translation), Theodoret of Cyrus (c.393-c.460), John 
of Damascus (c.655-c.750), and Oecumenius (tenth century). Fragments survive from 
Didymus the Blind (c.313-98), Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444), Severian of Gabala (fl. c.400), 
Gennadius of Constantinople (d. 471), and Photius (c.810-c.895). In Latin we have 
commentaries by Marius Victorinus (fl. fourth century), an anonymous commentator 
referred to as Ambrosiaster (probably fourth century), Pelagius (born c.354), Jerome 
(c.345-420), Augustine (354-430), and Cassiodorus (485/90-c.580). Commentaries by 
Ephrem (c.306-73), written in Syriac, survive in an Armenian translation. Much ancient 
commentary has been lost. 


PAUL IN CONTROVERSY 


In his own time, Paul was a figure of controversy, as can be seen especially in Galatians 
and 1 and 2 Corinthians. Marcion (c.85-c.160), an early champion of Paul, interpreted 
his teaching about the Jewish Law as implying a rejection of the whole OT, which, 
Marcion claimed, speaks of a god inferior to the Father of Christ. This interpretation 
was sharply disputed by second-century fathers such as Irenaeus, Tertullian, and 
Clement of Alexandria, in whose writings passages from Paul's letters bulk large. These 
fathers also argued against the followers of a Gnostic teacher named Valentinus, who 
especially emphasized Paul's teaching about grace and election. Clement, for example, 
argues repeatedly that divine grace must be accompanied by virtuous works, and claims 
that Pauls references to the ‘elect’ and the ‘perfect’ refer to members of his own Christian 
group, not to a Valentinian elite (Kovacs 20132). 

The apocryphal Acts of Paul supplements canonical Acts with additional narratives of 
the Apostle’s missionary work, in the company of a celibate female disciple named 
Thecla, and describes Paul's martyrdom in Rome under Nero. It celebrates Paul as an 
ascetic miracle-worker who opposes the Roman Empire. In the Jewish-Christian 
Pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, on the other hand, Paul appears under 
the code name ‘Simon Magus’ (see Acts 8.9-29) and is vilified as an enemy of the Jewish 
Law and the main antagonist of Peter. 

As the fathers sought to clarify the Church’s Christology, Trinitarian theology, and 
eschatology, passages from Paul's letters occasioned exegetical debates. For example, in 
Against the Arians 1.37 Athanasius disputes an Arian interpretation of Philippians 2.6-11 
which speaks of Christ's abasement in the form of a servant. Other texts considered in 
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debates about the nature of Christ leading up to and following the Council of Nicaea in 
325 CE include Colossians 1.15720 and 1 Corinthians 1.24, 8.6, and 15.28 (Wiles 1967:73-93). 
Verses from 1 and 2 Corinthians were used by the Cappadocians to argue for the divinity 
of the Holy Spirit (e.g. Basil's comments on 1 Corinthians 12.3 in On the Holy Spirit 
11.27 and 18.47). Paul's extended discussion of the general resurrection of the dead in 
1 Corinthians 15 sparked disputes about the nature of the resurrection body and the 
scope of Christ's final victory. In verse 28 Paul says that Christ, after his final victory over 
evil and death, will surrender the kingdom to the Father, so that ‘God may be all in all.’ 
This was understood by Origen and Gregory of Nyssa to imply universal salvation—a 
view disputed by Augustine and others. Exegetical debates relevant to other issues, 
including sexual ethics and the relation of divine grace and human freedom, will be 
considered in the rest of this chapter. 


PAUL AS MODEL ASCETIC 


An example of Pauls influence on patristic moral teaching is the importance of 
1 Corinthians 7 in debates about marriage and sexual relations. Some verses from this 
chapter—the most extensive treatment of marriage in the NT—seem to recommend 
marriage, while others imply that the celibate life is better. Disagreements among 
Christians on this subject begin early; the author of 1 Timothy denounces people who 
'forbid marriage and demand abstinence from foods' (4.3); his own positive view of 
marriage is reflected in his counsel that a bishop is to be ‘the husband of one wife’ (3.1). 
Clement of Alexandria devotes book 3 of his Miscellanies to a discussion of marriage 
which provides glimpses into lively debates in the second century (Kovacs 2013b). 
He takes strong exception to certain Gnostics who use texts from Paul (especially 1 Cor 7) 
to denounce marriage, sexual relations, and the body. On the other hand, he argues against 
teachers who cite other verses from Paul as licence for sexual promiscuity. In support of 
marriage, Clement points out that the Apostles Peter and Philip were married and 
suggests—on the basis of Paul’s reference to his ‘consort’ (or ‘yokefellow’) in Philippians 
4.3—that Paul was himself a married man (str. 3.6.53.1). 

Origen views marriage as a concession (1 Cor 7.5) to those who are weak, but admits 
that marriage is a ‘special gift (1 Cor 7.7) that can foster the virtue of ‘harmony’ (comm. 
in 1 Cor., JTS 9 [1908] 500). Later commentary on 1 Corinthians 7 reflects the wide appeal 
ofan ascetic ideal, evident for example in treatises on virginity by Athanasius, Ambrose, 
John Chrysostom, and Gregory of Nyssa; by the fourth century the superiority of 
celibacy to marriage becomes the dominant view (Hunter 2008). One dissenting 
voice in favour of marriage, the Roman monk Jovinian, survives only in quotations 
from an opponent. Jovinian aroused the ire of Jerome by arguing that married and 
celibate Christians have equal merit, a position he supports by quoting 1 Corinthians 7.39 


' Biblical quotations are cited from the NRSV. 
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(Tf the husband dies, [a wife] is free to be married to whom she wishes, only in the 
Lord’), along with passages from 1 Timothy. In response, Jerome stresses 1 Corinthians 
7.1: ‘Tt is well for a man not to touch a woman, concluding ‘if is good not to touch a 
woman, it is bad to touch one’ (Jou. 1). In On the Good of Marriage Augustine agrees with 
Jerome about the merit of celibacy but argues that according to 1 Corinthians 7.38 
marriage is still a good; not only the lesser of two evils. 


PAUL AS GUIDE ON THE ROAD 
TO PERFECTION: ORIGEN 


A creative theologian who had a deep knowledge of Scripture, Origen was the most 
influential exegete of the patristic period. Known especially for his allegorical exegesis, 
he was also a trained philologist who paid careful attention to the letter of the text, 
including apparent contradictions between different verses. Of his commentaries on 
Paul only the Commentary on Romans survives, in an abridged Latin translation, along 
with substantial fragments on Ephesians, Galatians, and 1 Corinthians. Origen’s other 
surviving works, including his pioneering theology On First Principles, refer often to 
Pauline texts. His interpretations were often transmitted without attribution in the 
works of later fathers, especially those of Jerome. 

Origen, like Clement of Alexandria before him, understands the Christian life as a 
journey to perfection in virtue and knowledge of God, and he views Paul as an accom- 
plished guide on this path. The final goal is seeing God ‘face to face, as Paul says in 1 
Corinthians 13.12 (comm. in Rom. 7.4.5). Another favourite Pauline verse is the eschato- 
logical promise in 1 Corinthians 15.28, ‘so that God may be all in all, which Origen takes 
to refer to the final return of all rational beings to God. For the individual this means 
that ^whatever [the rational mind] can feel or understand, or think will be God: hence- 
forth, besides God it will feel nothing, think nothing, see nothing, possess nothing 
(princ. 3.6.3; trans. Kovacs 2005:254). 

Knowledge of God comes through Christ who is the ‘wisdom and power of God’ 
(1 Cor 1.24) and through Scripture, which is the locus of a complex divine pedagogy, in 
which the divine Word addresses individual souls and gradually leads them to perfec- 
tion. Important for this journey is coming to understand the spiritual meaning behind 
the letter of Scripture. Paul was himself pioneer on this path. In Philippians 3.10-12 he 
speaks of his determination to ‘press on’ towards more complete knowledge (cited in 
comm. in Rom. Pref. 3). Origen interprets the sequence of Paul5 letters as reflecting 
Paul's own spiritual progress, as well as the care with which he dispenses his teaching 
(Kovacs 2002). Compared with 1 Corinthians, which contains much elementary moral 
instruction for those who are still ‘babes’ in Christ (1 Cor 3.1-3), Paul discloses more 
advanced teaching in Ephesians (princ. 3.2.4; comm. in 1 Cor., JTS 9 [1908] 354). The con- 
fession in Romans 8.35-9.1, which begins: “Who can separate us from the love of Christ?; 
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suggests to Origen that Paul is himself ‘more perfect’ when he writes Romans (comm. in 
Rom. Pref. 3-7). 

Particularly important for this reading of Paul is 1 Corinthians 2-3— where Paul 
contrasts teaching for immature ‘babes’ with God's ‘hidden wisdom (2.7) imparted 
to ‘the perfect —and Hebrews 5.12-14, which counsels moving on from ‘elementary 
lessons’ to pursue ‘perfection. Further, in Romans Origen discerns a parallel between 
the transformation of religion from the OT to the NT and the gradual perfection of the 
believer (Heither 1990). He summarizes the central theme of Romans 1-9 as the 
transfer 'from the Jews to the Gentiles, from circumcision to faith, from the letter to 
the Spirit, from shadow to truth, from fleshly observance to spiritual observance 
(comm. in Rom. 9.1.1). In the life of the individual this is paralleled by turning from 
‘flesh’ to ‘spirit’ (Rom 7.14-25) and from ‘slavery’ to the freedom of ‘adoption (Rom 
8.15; comm. in Rom. 1.10.2; 1.1.1). 

Paul leads his readers to be conformed to Christ in virtue and wisdom and united 
with him in love, the greatest of the virtues (1 Cor 13.13; comm. in Rom. 5.10.15). Christ is 
not only God's ‘wisdom but also his ‘righteousness’ (1 Cor 1.30) ‘through whom 
all become righteous’; he is all the other virtues as well (comm. in Rom. 3.65; 6.11.2; 
Wiles 1967:114). Thus ‘justification by faith’ (Rom 3.21) means having Christ as right- 
eousness in oneself. Following Paul, the believer is to progress to having ‘the mind of 
Christ’ (1 Cor 2.16) and being able to say with Paul: ‘It is no longer I who live but Christ in 
me' (Gal2.20; comm. in Rom. 5.10.7; 4.12.4). 


PAUL AS CHAMPION OF FREE WILL: 
PELAGIUS 


Passages from Romans, especially chapters 5, 7, and 9-11, figure prominently in debates 
between Pelagius and Augustine and their associates. Both taught that a person was 
saved by God's grace revealed in Jesus Christ, but they differed sharply in their under- 
standings of grace, human nature, and salvation (Bonner 1986). Born in Britain, Pelagius 
led an ascetic movement in Rome from 384 to 410. His Exposition of 13 Letters of Paul (all 
except Hebrews) was written in 406-9. As one of the first commentaries in Latin, it 
reflects the increased interest in Pauline theology in the Latin West in the late fourth and 
early fifth centuries. Continuing an emphasis of Origen and other Greek fathers, 
Pelagius stresses the role of human free will in salvation, the importance of good works, 
and the power of good examples, including that of Paul himself (De Bruyn 1993). 
He advocates a moderate form of asceticism in sexual relations, food, and drink. 
Pelagius takes Paul's argument about the sinfulness of all human beings in Romans 
1-4 to refer to the time before the advent of Christ, not the state of Christians after the 
forgiveness bestowed in baptism. A key point of disagreement with Augustine concerns 
the exegesis of the Adam- Christ typology in Romans 5.12-21, which begins: "Therefore, 
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just as sin came into the world through one man, and death came through sin, and so 
death spread to all because [Latin: in whom] all have sinned? On Pelagius’ reading, 
Paul means that Adam set a bad example, not that Adam's guilt was passed down to all 
his descendants. God created people with free will and the real possibility of living a 
sinless life. The grace conveyed by Jesus Christ consists primarily in his teaching and the 
example he provides for virtuous living. 

In Romans 7 Paul describes an intense inner conflict between will and action: ‘For 
I delight in the law of God in my inmost self, but I see in my members another law at war 
with the law of my mind, making me captive to the law of sin that dwells in my members. 
Wretched man that I am! Who will rescue me from this body of death?’ (713-14). In his 
comments on this text, Pelagius insists that the root of sin is a persons free choice— 
being sold in sin (verse 14) means resolving to sin. Even habitual sinning never totally 
obscures the will. Paul has been set free by the grace of Christ. So the dilemma he 
describes cannot be his own; he is speaking in another persona, that of the ‘fleshly per- 
son (verse 18) who has not experienced this liberating grace (verse 25). 

In Romans 9-11 Paul, wrestling with the painful fact that most of God's chosen people 
did not believe in his messiah, poses an urgent question: what does this mean for God's 
faithfulness to his promises? Among several possible answers is an appeal to the stories 
of God's choice of Jacob over Esau (Gen 25.23) and his hardening of Pharaohss heart 
(Exod 4.21), on which Paul comments: 


Is there injustice on God's part? By no means! For he says to Moses, ‘I will have 
mercy on whom I have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I have compassion 
(Exod 33.19). So it depends not on human will or exertion, but on God who shows 
mercy. (Rom 9.14-16) 


Pelagius explains these verses as a quotation of the views of Paul's opponents and 
argues further that it is on the basis of God's foreknowledge of their faith that he ‘elects’ 
people. To show that Paul does not discount the role of the human will in salvation he 
quotes Romans 2.4 (God's kindness is meant to lead you to repentance’). A similar exe- 
gesis of Romans 9 as implying the freedom of the human will is found in an anonymous 
work On the Hardness of Pharaohs Heart, which is variously ascribed to Pelagius or 
another Pelagian author. 


PAUL AS HERALD OF SALVATION BY DIVINE 
GRACE ALONE: AUGUSTINE 


Augustine, bishop of Hippo in North Africa, was the pre-eminent theologian of the 
patristic period and a churchman with enormous influence, especially in the Latin- 
speaking West. Trained as a teacher of rhetoric, he spent many years as a Manichaean 
before being baptized by Ambrose, bishop of Milan. Seeking to build up the one, universal 
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catholic Church, he vigorously opposed Manichaeans, Donatists, and Pelagians. His 
extensive works include only one commentary on a Pauline letter (Galatians) and an 
unfinished commentary on Romans that ends after the seventh verse, but Pauline texts 
figure prominently in his other works. As Bright (2005:71) notes: “The Epistle to the 
Romans was a constant companion of his intellectual and spiritual journey: 

The history of theological disputes between Pelagius and Augustine is complex, 
involving a series of responses to each other's ideas and a significant change in the 
position of Augustine (Bonner 1986). In early works such as On the Freedom of the Will, 
Augustines interpretation of Paul agreed with that of Pelagius on many points. The 
précis of his Pauline exegesis given in this chapter considers only his mature view, 
represented for example in his To Simplician written in 396. In book 1 of this work he 
considers the interpretation of Romans 7 and 9. Here Augustine takes Romans 9 to 
mean that God's choice of Jacob over Esau did not issue from his foreknowledge of 
Jacobs faith and good works but solely from his sovereign grace. Humanity’s salvation— 
and even its faith—are entirely the work of God, in which human merit plays no role 
(Simpl. 1.2.1315). 

Augustines interpretation of Romans 5 has had enormous influence in the Western 
Church, especially his readings of verses 5 and 12. In verse 5 Paul speaks of ‘the love God 
poured into our hearts: Grammatically, love of God' can refer either to God's love for 
humans or human love for God. In On the Spirit and the Letter 2.4-3.5 (composed in 412) 
Augustine argues for the latter, strongly opposing the view that humans can make any 
progress towards righteousness without help from God. Even the desire for God comes 
as a gift. Augustine also differs sharply from Pelagius in interpreting Romans 5.12 (cited 
above). In the original Greek the end of this verse could mean either ‘because all sinned, 
or ‘in whom [Adam] all sinned’ The Old Latin translation (in quo) can only mean ‘in 
whom: In Against Julian (written 421/2) Augustine concludes it must mean that in Adam 
all subsequent human beings have sinned (Iul. 2.63). This verse was an important sup- 
port for Augustine's teaching of ‘original sin, inherited by all Adam's descendants before 
any deliberate sins on their part. 

Another key text for Augustine’s understanding of human nature and divine grace 
was Paul’s powerful depiction in Romans 7 of the inner battle between God’s law and 
(a personified) sin: For I do not do what I want, but I do the very thing I hate’ (verse 15). 
In contrast to Pelagius, Augustine interprets this as a portrait of all human beings, 
including baptized Christians such as Paul. In his Confessions, where he describes the 
long spiritual quest that brought him from Manichaeism and Platonism to Christianity, 
Augustine quotes from this chapter, along with other Pauline verses, to describe a cru- 
cial moment in his journey: “With avid intensity, he writes, ‘I seized the sacred writing 
of your Spirit and especially the apostle Paul’ (Conf. 7.21.27; trans. Chadwick 1991:130). 
Shortly after this he tells about his reading of Paul’s exhortation to spurn debauchery 
and ‘put on the Lord Jesus Christ’ in Romans 13.13-14—chosen at random after he over- 
heard a child say, "Pick up and read'—and how this led directly to his accepting Christian 
baptism (Conf. 8.12.29). 

Augustine finds similar teaching about divine grace in other Pauline letters. In a 
sermon he crafts a lively dialogue based on Paul's autobiographical descriptions in 
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1 Corinthians 15.9-10—challenging the Apostle with questions and employing Paul's 
own words as answers: 


‘Tam unfit to be called an apostle’: well said, well said. ‘By his grace I am what I am, 
and his grace toward me was not in vain: all very good. But ‘I worked harder than 
any of them’—this sounds as if you have begun to attribute to yourself what just now 
you ascribed to God. But see what follows: ‘though it was not I, but the grace of God 
which is with me. Well done, weak man. You will be most highly exalted because 
you are not ungrateful. (serm. 76.7; trans. Kovacs 2005:247) 


IN PRAISE OF PAUL AS EMBODIMENT 
OF ALL VIRTUE: JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


The quotation from Augustines sermon illustrates how the fathers engaged with Paul as 
a person, as well as with his theology. This is particularly striking in the writings of John 
Chrysostom, who wrote a commentary on Galatians and delivered series of homilies on 
all fourteen of the Pauline epistles. Chrysostom studied rhetoric under the famous 
pagan orator Libanius and theology under Diodore of Tarsus, head ofa Christian school 
in Antioch. As a priest in Antioch and later bishop in Constantinople, Chrysostom was 
known especially for his high moral tone, his courage in difficult political circumstances, 
and his eloquence. His honorific title ‘Chrysostom’ means ‘golden-tongued; reflecting 
his great fame as a preacher. 

In agreement with other Greek fathers and with Pelagius, Chrysostom insists that divine 
grace and human freedom work together (Hall 2005). In a comment on Romans 1.11 he 
warns his hearers not to become apathetic because Paul calls their salvation ‘a gift of grace’ 
(hom. in Rom. 2). In contrast to Augustine, he does not interpret Romans 5 to mean that 
Adams sin corrupted human nature in a fundamental way (hom. in Rom. 11), and he argues 
that Paul's discussion of Jacob and Esau in Romans 9 is not intended to do away with human 
freedom (hom. in Rom. 16). Paul’s point in this passage is to warn against questioning God’s 
all-wise judgements (Rom 11.33). Chrysostoms homilies on the Pauline letters constantly 
stress the importance of performing works of charity, especially care for the poor. 

What stands out in Chrysostom’ interpretation of Paul is not his explication of Paul's 
theology but rather his close attention to the rhetoric of Paul's letters and his preoccupa- 
tion with Paul as a person. Himself a skilled orator, Chrysostom views Paul as the ideal 
pastor and a master ofthe art of persuasion (Mitchell 2000). His homilies on each letter 
begin with a section that summarizes the situation the letter presupposes and the 
structure of Paul's argument, and he comments frequently on the psychologically astute 
nature of Paul's rhetoric. 

Throughout his works Chrysostom presents vivid portraits of the person of Paul, 
most extensively in his seven homilies In Praise of Saint Paul, which were probably 
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preached on successive feast days of St Paul (28 December). The first of these begins with 
extravagant praise: 


We would not miss the mark if we were to call Paul's soul a field of virtues and a 
spiritual paradise: so richly does it blossom with grace and so worthy of that grace 
is the discipline it exhibits. . .. For whatever noble qualities prophets or patriarchs or 
righteous ones or apostles or martyrs manifested, Paul has joined them all together 
and possessed them to a greater degree than any of the others possessed even a single 
virtue. (laud. Paul. 1.1-2; trans. Kovacs 2005:5) 


Chrysostom makes elaborate use of synkrisis (comparison), a device prominent in 
classical speeches praising athletic or political heroes. Running through a long series 
of OT figures—including Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and Job—he uses verses from 
Paul's letters to show how Paul surpasses all of them in virtue. For example: he cites 
2 Corinthians 11.23-9, to show that Paul’s sufferings were even greater than those of Job. 
Homily 2 begins with the statement that Paul shows ‘what a human being is; i.e. the 
virtue of which human nature is capable. 

The fourth homily is especially powerful. Here Chrysostom paints a picture of 
Paul's life as exemplifying the ‘word of the cross’ at the heart of his preaching, citing 
1 Corinthians 1-2, which presents the cross of Christ as God’s power and wisdom revealed 
in apparent weakness and foolishness. Classical handbooks of rhetoric list appropriate 
topics for an encomium including: the subjects noble birth, parents, illustrious city and 
nation, education, profession, friendships, wealth, reputation, and illustrious deeds. In a 
brilliant inversion of these topics, Chrysostom uses signs of Paul's weakness—his humble 
origins, his low status as a leatherworker and "frequenter of the marketplace [Acts 17:17], 
who stood in his workshop wielding his knife, and also the sufferings and opposition he 
faced—as demonstrating his greatness (laud. Paul. 4.10, trans. Kovacs 2005:6). Further, 
the phenomenal results of the missionary endeavours of this humble Apostle are evidence 
of the divine origin of his gospel. 

Chrysostom’s seven homilies In Praise of Paul illustrate a common assumption of 
patristic readings of Paul, evident already in the commentaries of Origen (Martens 
2012:6): that understanding Paul’s letters requires not only the intellect but the 
whole self of the interpreter. His fourth homily ends, as do the others, with a call to 
imitate Paul: 


God so valued the human race that he thought it right that one man be worthy of 
accomplishing so many virtuous deeds. Therefore let us imitate Paul....For “God 
shows no partiality’ (Acts 10.34). The same God who formed Paul also created you, 
and just as he is Paul’s master, so is he yours. Just as God proclaimed Paul the victor, 
so he wants to crown you as well. Let us then dedicate and purify ourselves, so that 
we too, like Paul, may receive God's grace in abundance and obtain the same bless- 
ings as Paul did, by the grace and beneficence of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory and power forever and ever. Amen. (laud. Paul. 4.21; translation mine) 
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CHAPTER 41 


JOHN BEHR 


THE cross, and the saving passion of Christ upon the cross, holds a unique and significant 
place in the world of early Christian scriptural interpretation, for not only does it provide 
an extremely fertile locus for scriptural interpretation, but it is what in fact makes such 
scriptural interpretation possible. Neither the Scriptures, nor the work of Christ, nor 
even Christ himself were understood by his disciples until after this event: as John says 
of Christ's entry into Jerusalem, “His disciples did not understand this at first; but when 
Jesus was glorified, then they remembered [by way of a passage from Zechariah] that 
this had been written of him and had been done to him (John 12.16; Zech 9.9). From the 
first, then, the gospel is proclaimed by reference to the Scriptures, what we now call, 
somewhat misleadingly, the OT. So important was this scriptural context, that, in one of 
the earliest proclamations of the gospel that we have, the Apostle Paul appeals to it twice 
in one sentence: ‘I delivered to you, as of first importance, what I also received, that 
Christ died in accordance with the Scriptures, that he was buried and rose on the third 
day in accordance with the Scriptures’ (1 Cor 15.3-4). This appeal remains fundamental 
even in the creeds of later centuries; when the Creed of Nicaea specifies that Christ rose 
in accordance with the Scriptures, it is to the same ‘Old Testament; not the Gospels, that 
reference is made. To treat the place ofthe cross, then, in early Christian scriptural inter- 
pretation requires us to consider both the significance of the cross for our understand- 
ing of Scripture itself as well as the various ways in which the cross was expounded. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF THE CROSS 


The only other occasion where Paul appeals to what he has received and now delivers or 
‘traditions, besides the proclamation of the gospel itself (1 Cor 15.3-4), is the celebration 
of the Lord's meal, where he specifies that what he traditions is what he received from 
the Lord himself (1 Cor 11.23). Luke, the disciple of Paul, brings these together in his 
account of the encounter with the risen Lord on the road to Emmaus. It is only when 
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Christ ‘interpreted to them in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself, specifically 
that "Moses and all the prophets’ had spoken of how ‘it was necessary that the Christ 
should suffer these things and enter into his glory; that the disciples hearts were set on 
fire, so that they were able to recognize him ‘in the breaking of bread’ (Luke 24.25-35). 
The books were closed, that is, with a ‘veil’ lying over them, as Moses had placed it upon 
himself (2 Cor 3.1218), so that their content was not yet known, even if they had been 
repeatedly read, until Christ himself opens them to show how they speak about him and 
his passion. That Christ is only known in this way is shown in reverse by the one excep- 
tion, which proves the rule, when one ofthe disciples makes a confession of faith before 
the Passion: after his confession, Peter is told by Christ that this was not revealed ('apoc- 
alypsed’) by flesh and blood, but by the Father; but then when Christ reveals that he must 
go to Jerusalem to suffer, Peter's response, that this should not happen, gets the sharpest 
rebuke possible: ‘Get behind me Satan’! (Matt 16.13-23). 

This is a fundamental point for early scriptural interpretation, which is reflected upon 
abundantly in early Christian literature. Irenaeus of Lyons, in the latter part of the second 
century, makes this point forcefully (haer. 4.26.1). Christ, he says, is the treasure hidden 
in the field of the Scriptures (Matt 13.38, 44), ‘indicated by means of types and parables, 
which could not be understood by human beings prior to the consummation of those 
things which had been predicted, that is, the advent ofthe Lord’ For this reason, Irenaeus 
continues, it was said to Daniel the prophet, ‘Shut up the words, and seal the book, until 
the time of the consummation, until many learn and knowledge abounds. For, when the 
dispersion shall be accomplished, they shall know all these things’ (Dan 12.4, 7), and 
likewise by Jeremiah, ‘In the last days they shall understand these things’ (Jer 23.20). So, 
Irenaeus concludes: 


Every prophecy, before its fulfilment, is nothing but an enigma and ambiguity to 
human beings; but when the time has arrived, and the prediction has come to pass, 
then it has an exact exposition [é&jyows]. And for this reason, when at this present 
time the Law is read by the Jews, it is like a myth, for they do not possess the 
explanation [é£sjymois] of all things which pertain to the human advent of the Son 
of God; but when it is read by Christians, it is a treasure, hid in a field, but brought 
to light by the cross of Christ. (haer. 4.26.1) 


When read in this apocalyptic fashion, with the veil being lifted at the end of times, he 
continues, Scripture glorifies the reader ‘to such an extent, that others will not be able to 
behold his glorious countenance’ (cf. Exod 34.30-33; 2 Cor 3.7-18). The books are sealed, 
and what they speak about, the treasure they contain—Christ himself—cannot be under- 
stood until they are opened by the cross; if they are not read in this apocalyptic manner, 
they will be read as nothing more than myths and fables (even if they are historically 
true). What the books contain cannot be understood until the last days, when the time 
of their accomplishment is present and the book unsealed. And now unveiled, those 
who read the same Scriptures through a proper exegesis are themselves transfigured, to 
become like Moses in his descent from the mountain after his encounter with God, 
themselves shining with the glory of God. 
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That the Scriptures are unveiled by the cross has significant implications for how early 
Christians read and understood the Scriptures themselves. Scripture read in this way is, 
to use Irenaeus’ image, like a mosaic depicting the face of the king, which the heretics 
have rearranged to form the image ofa dog or fox (haer. 1.8.1). Scripture is a ‘thesaurus, a 
treasury of images and words used to proclaim Christ in the gospel, or, in the analogy 
used by Joel Marcus, drawing from E. Gasser, it is a ‘paint-box’ used by the evangelists in 
their depiction of Christ (Marcus 1992:2). Richard Hays comes to very much the same 
conclusion in reflecting on Pauls words in 2 Corinthians 3.12-4.6, regarding the unveiling 
of Moses, now a text, for those who turn to the Lord to see the light of the gospel of the glory 
of Christ. In Hayss words, this means that Scripture becomes—in Paul's reading—a meta- 
phor, a vast trope that signifies and illuminates the gospel of Jesus Christ’ (Hays 1989:149). 
The proclamation of the death and resurrection of Christ is not straightforwardly deriv- 
able from Scripture; rather, the death and resurrection of Christ acts as a catalyst. Because 
God has acted in Christ in a definitive, and unexpected, manner, making everything 
new, Scripture itself must be read anew. The ‘word of the cross, the preaching of “Christ 
crucified’ may be a scandal for the Jews and folly for the Gentiles, but it alone is the 
‘power of God’ making known ‘the wisdom of God’ (1 Cor 1.18-25). This preaching, the 
kerygma, provides what Hays describes as ‘the eschatological apokalypsis of the cross, a 
hermeneutical lens, through which Scripture can now be refracted with ‘a profound new 
symbolic coherence’ (Hays 1989:169). 

This is a way of reading Scripture very different from what has become customary 
over recent centuries, when theological reflection, both scriptural exegesis and systematic 
exposition, has worked in a historical key, rather than within an apocalyptic framework. 
The primary horizon has been that of Heilsgeschichte, a ‘salvation history’ that moves 
from the narratives of the OT to those of the NT, where the Gospels are primarily read as 
biographies of Jesus followed by the acts of the Apostles and their epistles. In this over- 
arching narrative, one begins with God and his act of creation; the falling away of human 
beings; and then the long, slow, and patient work of God through the messiness of 
human history, in a gradually unfolding plan, preparing the way for the advent of Christ, 
the Incarnation of the Word. However, as J. Louis Martyn points out, the link between 
the Scriptures and the gospel for John—so important that Christ, in his gospel, can 
affirm that, for instance, Isaiah saw the day of Jesus and beheld his glory (John 8.56 and 
12.41)—is not understood as a linear movement from the Scriptures to the gospel: 


the fundamental arrow in the link joining scripture and gospel points from the gospel 
story to scripture and not from scripture to the gospel story. In a word, with Jesus’ 
glorification, belief in Scripture comes into being, by acquiring an indelible link to 
belief in Jesus’ words and deeds....we have simply to note in the Gospel of John the 
absence of a linear sacred history that flows out of Scripture into the gospel story. 
Indeed the redemptive-historical perspective is more than absent; it is a perspective 
against which John is waging a battle. (Martyn 1997b:216-17) 


The cross constitutes the writings of Moses and the prophets as Scripture. Martyn 
makes a similar point for Paul: "Paul did not make his way from Isaiah’s words about God 
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destroying the discernment of the discerning to the foolish word of the crucified Messiah. 
His hermeneutic worked exactly the other way around, from the previously unknown and 
foolish gospel ofthe cross to the previously known and previously misunderstood scrip- 
ture (Martyn 1997b:221). What brought Paul to be a zealous Apostle of the gospel was 
not his former studies of the Scripture, but rather when God revealed (or ‘apocalypsed’) 
his Son to him, or rather, in him (Gal 2.16). It is, in fact, Paul's opponents in Galatia, the 
‘teachers, who, as with John's opponents, moved from the Law to the gospel (in the manner 
of our ‘salvation history’) rather than from the gospel to the Scriptures in an apocalyptic 
unveiling of previously unknown depths (Martyn 1997a:117-26). Martyn is not quite 
right when he asserts: “When the emerging great church identified Marcions theology as 
heretical, it did so, in part, by adopting a view of the relationship between scripture and 
gospel that, in general terms, looks rather similar to the view of the simple exegetical 
theologians against whom Paul and John struggled in the first century (see Justin Martyr; 
Rhodo; Irenaeus)’ (Martyn 1997b:225). Irenaeus did not understand the ‘economy’ of 
God as our modern ‘salvation history; but, as we have seen, understood the ‘economy’ more 
in terms of an ‘arrangement, such as the way the tiles in a mosaic are arranged to depict 
Christ, so that Scripture, from beginning to end, speaks of Christ, whose face is discerned 
in Scripture when the books are opened by the right key, the cross. The gospel is not 
simply the culminating point ofa ‘salvation history, as Martyn rightly argues, but neither 
is it a proclamation separable from Scripture, as Martyn implies: it is always bound up 
with the apocalyptic unveiling of Scripture to reveal ‘the light of the gospel of the glory 
of Christ who is the likeness of God' (2 Cor 4:4), with Scripture providing the words and 
images through which the gospel is, from the first, proclaimed (cf. Marcus 1992:108). 
There is one further epistemological point to be drawn from this relationship between 
the cross and Scripture. When Paul says that we no longer know Christ, as we once did, 
‘according to the flesh’ (2 Cor 15.16-17), that is, knowing Christ on the basis of sense per- 
ception, the contrast to this is not a ‘spiritual perception, as might be supposed from his 
earlier words (cf. 1 Cor 2.616). As Martyn points out, it is his opponents, the spiritual 
enthusiasts in Corinth, who were claiming a ‘spiritual perception’ by which they have 
seen God, perhaps even face to face. Paul had resorted to such an appeal in his first letter 
to the Corinthians, but now realized that he could not do so again. He appeals to the new 
creation, but, as Martyn points out, ‘he is careful...to imply that the opposite of the old-age 
way of knowing is not that of the new age—this point must be emphasized— but rather 
the way of knowing which is granted at the juncture of the ages’ (Martyn 1997b:107). 
He does not speak of seeing the face of God, nor of knowing by the Spirit, for he, as 
everyone else, does not yet live in the new age. As Martyn puts it, ‘the implied opposite of 
knowing by the norm of the flesh is not knowing by the norm of the Spirit, but rather 
knowing kata stauron (“by the cross”)’ (Martyn 1997b:108). Until we are, in actuality, 
raised with Christ in the new age, 'knowing by the Spirit can occur only in the form of 
knowing by the power of the cross. For until the parousia, the cross is and remains the 
epistemological crisis, and thus the norm by which one knows that the Spirit is none 
other than the Spirit of the crucified Christ.... The cross is the epistemological crisis for 
the simple reason that while it is in one sense followed by the resurrection, it is not 
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replaced by the resurrection’ (Martyn 1997b:108-9). The old has indeed passed away, and 
the new has indeed come, but this is only seen through the faith, the new eyes, of those 
standing at the juncture of the ages. A new community is being formed, not by knowledge 
but by active love, as the body of Christ. “Christ defines the difference between the two 
ways of knowing, doing that precisely in his cross' (Martyn 1997b:110). 


IMAGES OF THE CROSS 


Fleshing out the cross and Christ himself on the basis of an apocalyptic reading of 
Scripture, the evangelists, and Christian writers following them in the early centuries, 
appealed to a plethora of imagery from the ‘thesaurus’ of Scripture. Within the Gospels, 
this is sometimes done explicitly, and occasionally Christ himself is presented as using 
the words of Scripture to explain who he is and what work he has come to fulfil. For 
instance, in the Gospel of John, Christ himself says: ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, so must the Son of Man be lifted up, that whoever believes in him may 
have eternal life (John 3.1415). The reference here is to the book of Numbers, where the 
Israelites were complaining to Moses that it was folly to remain in the desert: that is, 
the wisdom of the world was arguing that it is preferable to go back to Egypt, where, 
even ifthey were slaves, at least they had food and shelter (Num 21.4-9). In return, God 
punished them and their murmuring tongues by inflicting a plague of serpents with 
equally poisonous tongues, and simultaneously provided a remedy, the bronze serpent 
which, when lifted up upon a pole, enabled the people to regain life. The play of imagery 
here also recalls Paul's words to those in his Corinthian community who were seduced 
by the wisdom ofthe world, that the folly of God (Christ lifted on the cross, as the bronze 
snake was lifted on the pole) overcomes the wisdom of the world, and, as such, Christ is 
the true power and wisdom of God (1 Cor 1.22-5). This imagery, moreover, harks further 
back to that other snake on the tree, in the opening chapters of Genesis, promising life, 
yet unable to deliver it, but who instead brings death upon those who tasted of its 
fruit (Gen 3): Christ, upon the tree of the cross, is the true wisdom of God, contrasted 
with the wisdom ofthe world offered by the snake upon the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. 

This interplay ofimagery also comes to be depicted visually. The earliest representations 
of the crucifixion, such as in the sixth-century Rabbula Gospels, depict Christ upright 
and with his eyes open, not because of any shame in depicting him dead, but because this 
is the Living One, conquering death by his death. When, in the following centuries, the 
unity of this paschal Christ was refracted into an image of a dead Christ upon the cross 
and an image of the resurrected Christ, separately, the dead Christ is depicted with his 
body in a slumped, serpentine, posture. It is also striking how this image, at the heart of 
the gospel and its most distinctive proclamation, is in fact an image that was widely and 
readily known in the ancient world, for it is none other than the image of Asklepios, the god 
of medicine and healing; his distinctive symbol, a snake wound round a pole, continues 
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even to the present day in the red and white striped pole of modern barbers, whose 
forebears were the blood-letters, the doctors of times past. 

The connection between the tree of paradise and the tree of the cross provides fertile 
ground for the fourth-century Syrian poet and theologian Ephrem. In his Hymns on 
Paradise, he differentiates between the tree of knowledge and the tree of life: the first 
corresponds to the sanctuary veil, the latter to the Holy of Holies, so that the tree of 
knowledge is a ‘gate’ to the tree of life, and its fruit the ‘veil’ hiding the hidden tabernacle 
(par. 3.13; trans. Brock 1990:95). God had arranged the trees in this way, so that Adam 
might prove himself to be ‘pleasing in his service of that outer tabernacle; like a priest 
with fragrant incense, his virtues as his censer, so that he might enter the hidden taber- 
nacle (par. 3.16; trans. Brock 1990:96). The 'symbol of paradise thus corresponds to the 
two sanctuaries constructed by Moses, the outer one, into which entrance was permit- 
ted, and the inner one, where entrance was permitted only once a year (par 3.17; trans. 
Brock 1990:96; cf. Lev 16; Heb 9.7). Not knowing this, however, when Adam snatched 
the fruit, disobeying the commandment, and saw the divine glory it contained, he ran 
off, taking refuge in the more modest trees (par. 3.13); daring to touch the fruit within, he 
was smitten like Uzziah, becoming leprous like him, and so fled, hiding himselfin shame 
of his body (cf. par. 3.14; trans. Brock 1990:95; cf. 2 Chr 26.16). And while all the trees of 
paradise are clothed with their own glory, ‘each veils itself at the Glory, the Seraphs with 
their wings, and the trees with their branches, all cover their faces so as not to behold the 
Lord’; yet ‘they all blush at Adam who was suddenly found naked; for the serpent had 
stolen his garments and in turn was deprived of its feet (par. 3.15; trans. Brock 1990:96). 
The tree of life remained invisible thereafter, hidden in the earth, until it arose at the 
passion of Christ. As Ephrem strikingly puts it: 


Very sad was the Tree of Life 

that saw Adam hidden from him. 

Into the virgin earth he sank and was buried, 

but he arose and shone forth from Golgotha. 

Humankind, like a bird pursued, 

took refuge on it so it would arrive at its home. 

The persecutor is persecuted, 

and the persecuted doves rejoice in paradise. 
(virg. 16.10; trans. McVey 1989:332) 


The tree of life is the Cross, having been placed in the depth of the earth to rise again 
with the living Christ. So close is this association between the Cross, the tree of life, and 
Christ himself, that Ephrem can simply say ‘the Tree of Life is the symbol of the Son of 
the Living One; whose fruit is picked daily in the Church as the eucharistic gifts (eccl. 
49.16, cited in Brock 1990:61). 

There is, as noted earlier, an abundance of imagery drawn from the Scriptures by early 
Christians to understand and proclaim the cross. Sometimes many different texts are 
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brought together, as for instance in the following passage from Irenaeus of Lyons’ 
Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching. In the latter parts of this work, he narrates the 
life of Christ almost exclusively with passages from the OT, for, as we have seen, it is 
through its medium that even the evangelists themselves provide their accounts. When 
coming to the passion of Christ, Irenaeus comments: 


Concerning his cross, Isaiah speaks thus, ‘I stretched out my hands all the day to a 
disbelieving and contrary people’ [Isa 65.2] for this is a sign of the cross. And, yet 
more clearly, David says, ‘Many dogs have encircled me, the assembly of evil-doers 
has surrounded me; they have pierced my hands and feet’ [Ps 21.17]. And again he 
says, My heart is become like wax, melting in the midst of my bowels; and they have 
scattered my bones’ [Ps 21.15]. And again he says, ‘Spare my soul from the sword and 
nail my flesh, for the assembly of evil-doers has risen against me [cf. Ps 21.21; 118.120; 
21.17; 85.14]. In this he clearly signifies his crucifixion. Moreover, Moses says the 
same thing to the people, in this way, “Your life will hang before your eyes, and you 
will fear day and night, and will not trust in your life. 

[Deut 28:66] (dem. 79; trans. Behr 1997:89-90). 


Moses and the prophets, for Irenaeus, clearly speak of the same reality. Elsewhere, 
Irenaeus takes a passage about Elisha’s actions and interprets it by means of the words of 
John the Baptist and Jeremiah, with an important conclusion: 


When [Elisha's] fellow-prophets were hewing wood for the construction of a taber- 
nacle, and when the iron [head], shaken loose from the axe, had fallen into the Jordan 
and could not be found by them, upon Elishas coming to the place, and learning 
what had happened, he threw some wood into the water. Then, when he had done 
this, the iron part of the axe floated up, and they took up from the surface of the 
water what they had previously lost [2 Kgs 6.1-7]. By this action the prophet pointed 
out that the sure word of God, which we had negligently lost by means ofa tree, and 
were not able to find again, we should receive anew by the economy of the tree. For 
that the word of God is likened to an axe, John the Baptist declares [when he says] 
in reference to it, 'But now also is the axe laid to the root of the trees' [Matt 3.10]. 
Jeremiah also says to the same effect: “The word of God cleaves the rock as an axe’ 
[23.29]. This word, then, which was hidden from us, did the economy of the tree 
make manifest, as I have already remarked. For as we lost it by means of a tree, by 
means ofa tree again was it made manifest to all, showing the height, the length, the 
breadth, the depth in itself; and, as a one of our predecessors observed, "Through the 
extension of the hands, gathering together the two peoples to one God: For there 
were two hands, because there were two peoples scattered to the ends of the earth; 
but there was one head in the middle, as there is but one God, who is above all, and 
through all, and inusall. (haer. 5.17.4) 


Through an intertextual reading of Scripture, centred upon the cross, the Scriptures are 
seen not only to speak about Christ and his passion upon the cross, but open out from 
this into a broader ecclesial perspective (cf. Hays 1989:164). 
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Besides finding the cross throughout the Scriptures, early Christians were prepared to 
see the cross throughout the other book of God, that is, the cosmos. Justin Martyr, for 
instance, noting that the cross is ‘the greatest symbol of God's strength and rule; sees its 
form in many things that we can see around us: ‘For consider all the things that are in the 
world, if, without this pattern, they are administered or are able to have cohesion. For 
the sea is not cleaved unless the mast, fixed in this way in the keel, remains secure in the 
ship, and the earth is not ploughed without it. Diggers do not do their work, nor crafts- 
men likewise, unless by means of tools having this pattern’ (1 apol. 55; trans. Minns and 
Parvis 2009:225). It is moreover evident in the very shape of the human face, with the 
horizontal line formed by the eyebrows intersected by the vertical line of the nose, the 
means of respiration, for, as the prophet said ‘the breath before our face is the Lord 
Christ’ (Lam 4.20 LXX). It is even demonstrated by the symbols on the banners and 
trophies of the Roman soldiers, through which peace has been brought into the world. 
Moreover, the form ofthe cross can in fact be found, for Justin, in the very structure ofthe 
universe, a teaching that he claims Plato derived from Moses, when Plato in the Timaeus 
said of God and his Son, that God ‘arranged’ the Son ‘as an X in the whole’ (1 apol. 60; trans. 
Minns and Parvis 2009:235). And not only is the cross—its height and depths, length and 
breadth—that by which the whole universe is structured, but the natural functioning of 
life within the world comes under the power ofthe cross. As Ephrem noted: 


But if the bird gathers in its wings, 

thus denying the extended symbol of the cross, 
then the air too will deny the bird; 

the air will not carry the bird 

unless its wings confess the cross. 


(fid. 18.6; trans. Brock 1985:43) 


Unless we abide in the form of the cross structuring the universe and life within it, we 
will find ourselves out of joint and so will lose our life: “Whoever would save his life will 
lose it, but whoever loses his life for my sake will find it' (Matt 16.25), for life comes 
through the cross. 

Finally, as we saw earlier, it is not only the opening of the Scriptures in the light of the 
cross, but this combined with the breaking ofthe bread, that enabled the disciples to know 
Christ. So also, it is in the celebration of the mystery ofthe cross, that we have some ofthe 
most beautiful poetry, abounding with scriptural imagery. The earliest expression of this 
that we have is the work by Melito of Sardis, written in the 170s, which is a kind of Christian 
haggadah for the Quartodeciman celebration of Pascha, that is, the celebration of Pascha 
on the fourteenth of Nisan, whatever day ofthe week it might fall, most likely before others 
even began to have an annual Sunday commemoration of Pascha (cf. Hainsworth 2002; 
Bradshaw and Johnson 2011:39-60). Towards the end of the work, Melito says: 


He who hung the earth is hanging. 
He who fixed the heavens in place has been fixed in place. 
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He who laid the foundations of the universe has been laid on a tree. 
The master has been profaned. 

God has been murdered. 

The King of Israel has been destroyed by an Israelite right hand. 


(pass. 96; trans. Stewart-Sykes 2001:64) 


Although this text of Melito was only rediscovered in the mid-twentieth century, its 
rhythm, movement, and imagery seem to be behind, indirectly if not directly, a hymn 
from the Byzantine celebration of Holy Friday: 


Today he who hung the earth upon the waters is hung upon the cross. 

He who is the King of the angels is arrayed in a crown of thorns. 

He who wraps the heavens in clouds is wrapped in the purple of mockery. 
He who in the Jordan set Adam free receives blows upon his face. 

The Bridegroom of the Church is transfixed with nails. 

The Son of the Virgin is pierced with a spear. 

We venerate your passion, O Christ. 

Show us also your glorious resurrection. 


(trans. Mary and Ware 1978:587) 


The Quartodecimans traced their paschal celebrations back to the evangelist John, 
whom they claimed wore the ‘petalon’ in Jerusalem, that is, whom they identified as the 
High Priest of the Temple (Eusebius, h.e. 5.24.2-7). Although, as a historical claim, this 
is not plausible, the idea behind it perhaps goes back to the fact that in the Gospel of John 
Christ's body is identified as the Temple (cf. John 2.21) and only in the Gospel of John is 
Christ not abandoned at the cross, but rather has the beloved disciple standing at its 
foot, hearing from Christ words again found only in this Gospel. For the interpretation 
of this passage, we should turn, finally, to the scriptural exegete par excellence of the 
ancient world, Origen: 


We might dare say, then, that the Gospels are the first-fruits of all Scriptures, but 
that the first-fruits of the Gospels is that according to John, whose meaning no one 
can understand who has not leaned on Jesus’ breast nor received Mary from Jesus to 
be his mother also. But he who would be another John must also become such as 
John, to be shown to be Jesus, so to speak. For if Mary had no son except Jesus, in 
accordance with those who hold a sound opinion of her, and Jesus says to his 
mother, ‘Behold your son’ [John 19.26], and not, ‘Behold, this man also is your son, 
he has said equally, ‘Behold, this is Jesus whom you bore. For indeed everyone who 
has been perfected ‘no longer lives, but Christ lives in him’ [Gal 2.20], and since 
‘Christ lives in him, it is said of him to Mary, ‘Behold your son; the Christ. 

(Jo. 1.23; trans. Heine 1989:38) 


Not only does the one reading the Scripture apocalyptically, on the basis of the unveiling 
effected by the cross, come to shine with the glory of God that Moses had to veil, but one 
who stands by the cross becomes identified with Christ himself. 
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CHAPTER 42 


JEFFREY A. TRUMBOWER 


THE relationship between scriptural interpretation and early Christian imaginings of 
heaven and hell is complex. Afterlife traditions found within those texts that became 
canonical vary widely, texts that ultimately were not canonized sometimes had a profound 
influence on the Christian imagination, and envisioning heaven or hell was rarely simply a 
matter of biblical exegesis. All three of these points may be seen in the visions of the early 
third-century martyrs Perpetua and Saturus, the account of which provides glimpses of 
heaven that have been influenced by Scriptures (probably the book of Revelation, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and the Apocalypse of Peter), but not simply determined by them 
(Salisbury 1997:101-2; Musurillo 1972:xxv). Sacred Scriptures, variously defined, provided 
Christians with images, metaphors, and a vocabulary for heaven and hell, but no consist- 
ent templates. Underlying all early Christian assertions was the conviction that there 
would be justice in the afterlife, along with eternal bliss for the faithful. 


RESOURCES IN SCRIPTURE FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF HEAVEN AND HELL 


The ‘Bible’ for the earliest Christians consisted of writings long considered sacred among 
Jews (particularly the Torah, Prophets, and Psalms), in their Septuagint translations for 
Greek-speaking Christians. The Jewish Scriptures do not provide robust depictions of 
the afterlife, and the concepts of reward and/or punishment after death are sometimes 
negated (1 Sam 28.15; Job 3.17-19; Ps 6.5, 115.17; Isa 38.18). The neutral Hebrew realm of 
the dead, ‘Sheol, is translated ‘Hades’ in the Septuagint, carrying with it numerous 
cultural associations in Greek. In Psalm 49.15 (48.16 LXX), a righteous man expresses 
confidence that “God will deliver my soul from the hand of Sheol/Hades, when he shall 
receive me, and this along with some passages in Job (14.13, 17.13, 19.25) may be seen as 
expressing a nascent hope for a better fate for the righteous after death. In addition, 
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some prophetic texts employ a metaphor of bodily resurrection for the reconstitution of 
Israel (Isa 26.19; Ezek 37.1214). These traditions crystallize in the very late passage Daniel 
12.2-3 (165 BCE), where a differentiation of post-mortem fates for individuals is made 
explicit in the form of resurrection to ‘shame and everlasting contempt’ for the wicked 
and 'everlasting life in a star-like existence for the righteous. This is hardly a depiction of 
heaven and hell, though the essential function of those entities (post-mortem reward 
and punishment) is encapsulated in the author's conviction. Some time after Daniel, and 
based on the same events of persecution in the 160s BCE, 2 Maccabees made explicit the 
hope for a reconstituted body for martyrs (2 Macc 7.11, 14, 23, 29). It also contains a 
notion of the efficacy of prayer and sacrifice by the living to help certain sinful dead 
soldiers to participate in the splendid reward that is laid up for those who fall asleep in 
godliness (2 Macc 12.39-45). Future generations of Jews, Christians, and eventually 
Muslims would have the task of elaborating on precisely what that splendid reward 
would be. 

According to Josephus, the NT, and Rabbinic sources, Jews of the post-biblical era 
debated afterlife issues, and we can locate the Jews who became followers of Jesus within 
the parameters of those debates. All sides appealed to Scripture and interpreted the texts 
in accord with their own views. Josephus says the Sadducees believed that 'the souls per- 
ish along with the bodies, and in the next clause he states that Sadducees hold nothing at 
all ‘apart from the Laws’ (AJ 18.16). This is probably an allusion to their rejection of the 
Pharisees Oral Torah, but it could also indicate that Sadducean rejection of an afterlife 
was based at least in part on their reading of the written Torah and their acceptance of 
only certain Scriptures and not others. Mark 12.18-27 recounts an episode of scriptural 
debate between Jesus and Sadducees over the question of resurrection. To make his 
argument, Mark’s Jesus chooses a passage from the Torah (Exod 3.6), unquestionably 
accepted by Sadducees, though interpreted differently by them. The Exodus passage is 
by no means explicit with respect to resurrection, but this sort of reading places Mark’s 
Jesus close to the Pharisees according to Josephus (AJ 18.14), and in continuity with the 
later Rabbinic tradition, in which the failure to find resurrection in the Torah disqualifies 
an Israelite from participating in that resurrection (m. Sanh. 10.3). 

Paul, a Pharisee who became a follower of the risen Jesus, described a resurrection 
that will be bodily, but the new body will not be identical with our current body, 
though there will be some relation to it on the analogy of a seed that brings forth a plant 
(1 Cor 15.37; Bynum 1995:3-7). It will be made of ‘pneuma’ and be incorruptible (1 Cor 
15.44-54). He found a loose scriptural connection to his views not in the Torah, but 
in the prophetic corpus (Isa 25.8 and Hos 13.14, quoted in 1 Cor 15.54-5). Paul was not 
clear on his view of the status of the dead during the time between their deaths and the 
resurrection: in 1 Thessalonians 4.16 and 1 Corinthians 15.52 they are awaiting the final 
trumpet and resurrection, though in Philippians 1.23 he seemed to think that he would 
immediately be ‘with Christ’ upon his own death. He also believed that it was possible to 
visit the ‘third heaver and ‘Paradise’ now and return to tell the tale, not sure of whether 
such a journey was ‘in the body or out of the body’ (2 Cor 12.2-4). He did not elaborate 
on the content of what could be seen or heard, but this was provided in the Apocalypse of 
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Paul (early third or late fourth century, Himmelfarb 1983:16-19) which became influential 
in the medieval world. Similar to Philippians 1.23, two passages of Luke indicate a reward 
or punishment immediately upon death: the story of the rich man and Lazarus in Luke 
16.19-31, and Jesus’ assurance to the repentant man crucified with him that “Today you 
will be with me in Paradise (Luke 23.43). 

In the Pauline corpus, annihilation is the preferred image for the fate of the non-saved 
(1 Thess 5.3; 1 Cor 15.25-6; 2 Thess 1.9; Bernstein 1993:207-27). By contrast, Matthew 25.41 
gives a clear indication of an eternal fire prepared for the wicked after the final judge- 
ment; Irenaeus’ Against Heresies 4.28 is an early citation of this passage to demonstrate 
that the punishment is permanent and eternal, and the reward is as well (cf. Mark 9.48). 
The book of Revelation’s author envisioned the souls of martyrs already under the altar in 
heaven, frustrated by how long it is taking to enact the final culmination (Rev 6.9). This 
book also describes the ‘millennium, or 1,000-year reign of Christ with the saints on a 
transformed earth before the final filling up of the ‘lake of fire and sulphur’ with the 
wicked (Rev 20.4-10; see also 19.20) and the new heaven, new earth, and new Jerusalem 
with the righteous (Rev 211-2). Because the Scriptures of Israel gave no explicit descrip- 
tions of the afterlife, and because the nascent Christian tradition as reflected in the NT 
was inchoate on these topics, later Christian authors had their interpretative work cut out 
for them ifthey wished to ground their views in arguments from Scripture. The variety in 
scriptural sources is one reason why later Christian speculations about heaven and hell 
could range over such wide territory. Different exegetes also brought to the table different 
philosophical presuppositions, and the Scriptures were malleable enough, within certain 
parameters, to be conformed to those philosophical paradigms. 

While theScriptures lacked consistent depictions of heaven and hell, they did contain 
powerful imagery that shaped subsequent visions, speculations, and dogmatic assertions. 
For heaven, the metaphors of garden paradise and holy city were central. The earthly 
Eden of Genesis 2-3 provided motifs for understanding the heavenly Paradise among 
many Christian authors, and John’s ‘heavenly Jerusalem’ (Rev 21.9-27) became a stand- 
ard trope among those who accepted this book as authoritative, echoing prophetic 
imagery of Gods glorious reconstituted city (Isa 51.3, 54.11-12, 60.1-2, 61.10, 65.17-19; 
Ezek 43.1-5, 47.1, 48.30-5; see McGrath 2003:1-33 and Koester 2014:812). For hell, the 
prophetic corpus already contained imagery of burning associated with judgement 
(Isa 5.24, 26.11, 33.10-12, 66.1516; Zeph 1.18; Mal 3.19; continued in John the Baptist’s 
Q Sermon, Matt 3.7-12 and Luke 3.7-9, 16-17). In addition, the physical Valley of Hinnom 
(Ge-Hinnom) adjacent to Jerusalem was identified as a place of judgement, probably 
due to its association with fiery child sacrifice (2 Kgs 23.10; 2 Chr 28.3; Jer 7.31; 19.2-6). 
These images were extended by the synoptic Gospel authors when they described 
Gehenna as a place of fire (Mark 9.48; Matt 5.22, 18.9), a place where both body and soul 
can be destroyed (Matt 10.28), a place where ‘the worm never dies’ (Mark 9.48), and in 
general as a place of punishment (Matt 5.29—30; 23.33; Luke 12.5). 

Because the extent of the Christian canon was not fixed until late in the fourth century, 
it is important to acknowledge that texts considered canonical by only some groups 
had an influence on the wider Christian imagination respecting heaven and hell. 
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The book of Revelation falls into this category, becoming highly influential and ultimately 
canonical even though many Christians argued against its inclusion in the canon 
(Eusebius, h.e. 7.24.1-25.27; Koester 2014:29-35). The book of Enoch was cited as authorita- 
tive by the NT author of Jude, and its depiction of an ‘accursed valley’ as a place of post- 
mortem punishment may have influenced the synoptic Gospels in their understandings of 
Gehenna (1 Enoch 271-5; 54.14; 90.26-7; see Bernstein 1993:187). The second-century 
Apocalypse of Peter was considered Scripture by numerous authors, including Clement of 
Alexandria, Methodius of Olympus, and even Porphyry in his criticism of Christianity 
(Buchholz 1988:20-42). It provides an elaborate depiction of the torments of hell keyed 
to the crimes committed by the wicked, along with some attention to rewards for the 
righteous. Many of its themes were picked up by the Apocalypse of Paul, probably known 
to Dante (Buchholz 1988:66). Therefore, when enquiring into the ‘scriptural’ resources 
for any particular author, it is important to investigate which books constituted Scripture 
for the author in question. 


SCRIPTURE INVOKED IN CONTEXTS RELATED 
TO HEAVEN AND HELL IN PATRISTIC 
LITERATURE 


All early Christian authors, including those eventually deemed heretical, accepted a 
notion of post-mortem existence with some sort of reward for having been a faithful, 
right-acting member of the privileged group in this life. All of them, even those theolo- 
gians with universalist leanings, also had a concept of non-reward for others, variously 
understood as temporary or eternal punishment, alienation from God, or annihilation at 
some point after death. The main points of discussion with respect to the Scriptures and 
heaven and hell centred around the following: (a) corporeality in the afterlife and the 
status of the dead now, treated together here because the issues are intertwined; (b) the 
millennial reign of Christ; (c) the permanent or temporary nature of hell; (d) the devel- 
opment of purgatory and prayer for the dead; (e) Christ’s sojourn in the underworld; 
(f) differentiated rewards in heaven; and (g) the nature of punishments and rewards. 
Scripture was invoked in connection with all of these issues. What follows can only skim 
the surface with representative examples; for an excellent compendium of patristic 
thought on all eschatological subjects, including heaven and hell, see Brian Daley 1991. 


Corporeality in the Afterlife and the Status of the Dead Now 


Two foundational Christian thinkers with respect to the afterlife and corporeality of the 
soul were Tertullian and Origen. Despite their differences, they independently came to 
similar conclusions about the nature of post-mortem existence, largely under the influence 
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of a similar reading of a few scriptural texts. Tertullian states that he is convinced by 
Stoic arguments concerning the corporeality of the soul (an. 5), and he also believes that 
the Scriptures inevitably lead to the same conclusion. One key passage is the parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus (Luke 16.19-31). ‘For whatever is incorporeal is incapable of 
being kept and guarded in any way; it is also exempt from either punishment or refresh- 
ment (an. 7.3); since the Scripture clearly shows the soul of the rich man guarded and 
longing for refreshment, and the soul of Lazarus enjoying his reward, these souls must 
have some sort of corporeal nature. Tertullian combines the parable’s vision of an imme- 
diate reward or punishment upon death with the other biblical scenarios of waiting for 
the general resurrection. What the rich man and Lazarus are experiencing is only anticipa- 
tory; they are in a differentiated Hades until the final judgement (an. 7.3; 55; 58; Marc. 4.34). 
In the meantime, only Christian martyrs are able to be in ‘paradise’ immediately upon 
death, a view that Tertullian shares with many other Christian authors, which he derives 
from Revelation 6.9, but also bolsters by appeal to the visionary testimony of his fellow 
North African Christian Perpetua (an. 55.4). 

Origen begins from a different premise, namely, that the soul is not corporeal. His 
focus as a Christian Platonist exegete of Scripture lies in connecting the soul to the vast, 
eternal, unseen, immaterial universe, both before and after its brief sojourn in its current 
body. Most ofthe time Origen seems to present the soul between death and resurrection 
as without a body, in spite of his frequent statements that only God is without a body 
(princ. 1.6, 2.2, 4.3). But, given the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, as well as the 
story about the medium of Endor in 1 Samuel 28, Methodius of Olympus reports that 
Origen acknowledged that in the period between death and the resurrection the soul 
must be clothed with some sort of envelope made of corporeal pneuma in order to be 
seen and to experience the pains and pleasures described in the texts (Methodius, res. 
3.19; Crouzel 1989:241). Embodied or not, for Origen, the current time before the resur- 
rection is a boon for the righteous dead, because they are learning about all sorts of past 
and future mysteries in their ‘school for souls’ (princ. 2.11.6). For Origen the scholar, 
such an existence is tantamount to heaven! But there is more to come: at the resurrec- 
tion the soul will be clothed with a transformed, angelic body that is related to the body 
we have now, but far superior to it (Origen, comm. in Mt. 17.30; Crouzel 1989:251). For 
Origen 2 Corinthians 5.4 is a key text in this regard, where Paul speaks of the earthly 
mortal tent that will be ‘swallowed up by life’ (Crouzel 1989:252). 

Thus, even though they wrote in different languages, started from different philosophical 
presuppositions, and differed on many other issues related to the soul and resurrection, 
Tertullian and Origen came to similar understandings of the necessity for sensory and 
corporeal realities in post-mortem life, both now and after the resurrection, largely due 
to images contained in Scripture. Both warned against applying this bodily conception 
too crudely: Origen decried those Christians who quoted Scripture to prove that heaven 
will consist of physical luxuries in a bejewelled Jerusalem with lavish food and drink 
(princ. 2.11.2), and in his view, the future heavenly body will undergo such a great trans- 
formation that it will no longer hinder or weigh down the soul (hom. in Num. 9.6-7; see 
Brown 1988:167-8). Tertullian’s vision of the resurrected body included the sex organs, 
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mouth, and stomach, but without sex, drinking, and eating (res. 50-2); Mark 12.25 and 
1 Corinthians 15.5-35 were important texts in this regard. Future generations of ascetic 
Christians would affirm this sort of thinking as they sought to begin the process of 
transformation already in this life by conforming the current earthly body as much as 
possible to the future heavenly one (Brown 1988:175-7). Throughout the patristic 
period, the nature of the resurrected body was a matter of intense debate, particularly 
during the Origenist controversies of the late fourth century (Bynum 1995:21-114). The 
debate was clearly shaped, though not determined, by scriptural texts: witness Jerome 
and Augustines discomfort with and reinterpretation of Paul's seed/plant analogy 
(Bynum 1995:72, 86-104). 


The Millennial Reign of Christ 


One aspect of the biblical scenario associated with afterlife reward was particularly 
sensual and this-worldly: the ‘millennium’ as described in chapter 20 of the book of 
Revelation. Most early theologians, accepting the book of Revelation as Scripture, assumed 
the reign of Christ on earth for a thousand years was a literal prediction, this period 
preceding the final culmination. Papias (according to Eusebius h.e. 3.39), Justin (dial. 
80-1; 110), Irenaeus (haer. 5.28), and Tertullian (Marc. 3.25) all propounded a version of the 
literal reign of Christ with the saints on earth. Origen, however, believed any expectation 
of worldly power detracted from the deeper meaning of post-mortem reward (princ. 2.11.3; 
Weber 2008:369-71). Anti-millenarian sentiment, among other things, caused many 
later writers to argue that the book of Revelation should be excluded from the canon 
(Koester 2014:30—5), but eventually an interpretation emerged that allowed for acceptance 
of the book while understanding the millennium in a non-literal way. Augustine, follow- 
ingthe Donatist author Tyconius, is the great expositor ofthis interpretation in book 20 of 
The City of God (Fredriksen 1999:52-3). For Augustine, the ‘thousand years began with 
Christ first advent, and the rule of the saints with Christ is effective now, albeit imperfect 
because the Church has not yet been purified and the worldly city still thrives. This inter- 
pretation includes the idea of righteous Christian souls (not just martyrs) now already 
enjoying a heavenly reward in the time period before the resurrection (ciu. 20.9). The 
future resurrection will occur not on a transformed earth, but in heaven, involving a 
transformed flesh (ciu. 22.4-5 and 15). Books 20, 21, and 22 of The City of God constitute 
a masterpiece of biblical interpretation addressing every conceivable question about 
afterlife. Augustine’s syntheses on these matters had tremendous influence in the Latin- 
speaking world, such that earlier interpretations came to seem, in Fredriksen's words, 
'exotic and unfamiliar (Fredriksen 1999:52). 


The Permanent or Temporary Nature of Hell 


For most early Christian authors, this life is the realm in which a person secures a 
permanent fate in the afterlife; scenarios of a post-mortem shift in a persons status are rare. 
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The parable of the rich man and Lazarus was important in drawing a line at death, 
when Abraham says to the rich man, ‘No one can cross from there to us’ (Luke 16.26). 
Matthew 25.46 also implies permanence with respect to both the heavenly reward and 
the punishment. Another NT tradition, however, was sometimes understood to conflict 
with eternal punishment: the ‘apocatastasis, or ‘culmination’ of all things. The Greek 
word appears in Peter's speech in Acts 3.21, but Acts 3.23 makes clear that the concept 
there includes rejection of some by God. In patristic literature the apocatastasis was 
often read in conjunction with Paul's depiction ofthe final act in the drama of salvation, 
1 Corinthians 15.24-8. All enemies including death are defeated so that 'God may be all 
in all (1 Cor 15.28). Coupled with Paul's suggestion that ‘God has imprisoned all in 
disobedience so that he may be merciful to all' (Rom 11.32), and combined with philo- 
sophical understandings of God's mercy, some Christian thinkers began to postulate 
that perhaps hell was not eternal (Daley 1991:58). Perhaps for God to be ‘all in all’ all his 
rational creatures needed ultimately to be saved. Thanks to the influence of Origen, the 
idea of an ultimate universal salvation gained a fairly wide acceptance among many 
Christian intellectuals, up until the Origenist controversies (Clark 1992:99-100 and 125). 
Origen himself was tentative about his universalist leanings, at times denying them 
(hom. in Jer. 12.5; hom. in Jos. 9.7), at other times confessing ignorance on the subject 
(Jo. 28.8). But he also allowed that the biblical word 'eternal' could have a variety of mean- 
ings, not always entailing permanence (comm. in Rom. 6.5). He opined that a temporary, 
remedial punishment would be more in line with God's mercy (comm. in Mt. 18.24). 
When refuting his pagan opponent Celsus, he invoked Zephaniah 3.9 (‘that all of 
them may call upon the name of the Lord’) when stating that ‘the prophecies say 
much in obscure terms about the total abolition of evils and the correction of every soul’ 
(Cels. 8.72). Gregory of Nyssa expanded upon Origen’s universalism and was much 
more confident about it, justifying his views via numerous Scripture passages including 
Philippians 2.10, Acts 2.21, and 1 Corinthians 15.28 (Tsirpanlis 1982; Ludlow 2000; 
Trumbower 2001:119-22; Ramelli 2013:372-440). Gregory and his sister Macrina even 
put forward an ingenious allegorization of the rich man and Lazarus parable that erased 
the notion of death as a boundary of salvation (anim. et res. 46.84; Alexandre 1972). Origen 
and Gregory both stressed that it is important to put things right in this life; they defin- 
itely thought hell would be painful and was better avoided (Trumbower 2001:119-22), 
but in much of their writing they thought it would not last forever. 


The Development of Purgatory and Prayer for the Dead 


Epiphanius, John Chrysostom, Augustine, and many others had a hand in quashing 
universal salvation in both East and West (Trumbower 2001:123-5 and 130). As the 
notion of a permanent hell took firm hold, and as the wider society became increasingly 
Christianized, two related ideas and practices came to the fore: prayer for the Christian 
dead now, before the final judgement, and tentative notions of an intermediate state, 
neither heaven nor hell, where Christians with relatively light sins might be purged by fire 
while waiting for the resurrection or for an expedited entry into heaven. Prayer for the 
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Christian dead was popular in both East and West, and in the East, in the absence ofa 
development of purgatory, prayer for dead Christians was and is undertaken to help 
sway Gods verdictat the final judgement (see 2 Tim 1.18). Only then will the gates of hell 
close and consignment to hell become permanent (Ware 1981:190). In the West, consign- 
ment to hell at the time of death became clearly permanent, but purgatory developed 
as an outlet for the Christian impulse to affect God's judgements with prayer, and as 
a place, unlike hell, where God's mercy could be made manifest for Christian sinners. 
1 Corinthians 3.10-15 became a key text, where Paul's analogy of the builder seems to 
indicate that all Christians will have their works tested by fire, and may be saved through 
fire (see Augustines tentative remarks in enchir. 18; Daley 1991:141; LeGoff 1984:57-78). 
Another important text was the flaming sword of Genesis 3.24 that guards the tree of 
life: both Origen and Ambrose took this to indicate that every Christian would have to 
pass through a fire of personal judgement before gaining paradise (Origen, hom. in Lc. 
24.2; comm. in Mt. 15.23; Ambrose, Psal. 118 3.16; Daley 1991:98). These traditions 
helped shape what would become purgatory in later generations in the West. 


Christ's Sojourn in the Underworld 


Another locus of interface between the Scriptures and heaven/hell traditions lies in 
Jesus’ descent to the underworld during the weekend that he was dead. Later tradition 
would refer to Christ's activity as the ‘harrowing of hell: Matthew 12.40, Acts 2.24-31, 
Romans 10.7, and Ephesians 4.9 all presuppose that Christ was in the realm of the dead, 
butlater interpreters would have to go well beyond these bare references to elaborate on 
precisely what happened there. 1 Peter 3.18-4.6 also came into play for early Christian 
authors who debated whether Christ preached to the dead, which ofthe dead responded 
positively to the message, and whether any memory of Christ's preaching lingered 
after his departure (see Dalton 1989 for a comprehensive overview of all the issues 
related to this passage). Had the Shepherd of Hermas been ultimately canonized, the 
NT would have contained the idea that the Apostles, after their own deaths, preached 
among the dead (Hermas, sim. 9.16). Clement of Alexandria cited both 1 Peter and Hermas 
in connection with his musings on Christs descent (str. 2.9 and 6.6). Most interpreters 
posited that only the ancient worthies of the OT were released from the underworld at 
Christ's descent (some authors making a distinction between impermanent Hades and 
permanent Gehenna), but a few authors expanded the concept to include a general offer 
of salvation to all the dead at that time (Trumbower 2001:91-108). 

Augustine wrangles with Christ's descent in Letter 164 to Evodius: he wants to be care- 
ful to preclude any notion that the memory of Christ's preaching lingers in hell, lest 
someone think he or she can secure salvation posthumously now by converting there. 
Evodius had read 1 Peter 4.6 to indicate that such conversion was possible (ep. 164.4). 
Augustine remains vague on precisely who was rescued at Jesus' descent, but he is clear 
that this was a one-time episode, not repeatable and not available to those who are 
consigned to hell now. Augustine says that his chief weapon for combating all the 
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‘merciful who might wish to allow for salvation after death is ‘the scriptures, which 
never deceive’ (ciu. 21.23). Romans 11.26-32 proved to be particularly difficult for 
Augustine to interpret within this paradigm; he had to define Paul's ‘all’ as ‘all those from 
among the Gentiles as well as all those of the Jews whom he predestined, called, justified 
and glorified’ (ciu. 21.24). 


Differentiated Rewards in Heaven 


Some early Christian authors envisioned a differentiation of heavenly reward based on 
spiritual achievement, and this differentiation was grounded in Scripture. According 
to Irenaeus, ‘the presbyters’ held this view, and Irenaeus concurred (haer. 5.36). They 
based it on a particular interpretation of the phrase ‘thirty-, sixty- and one hundred- 
fold’ from the parable of the Sower found in Mark 4.8 and 20 (par. Matt 13.8 and 23). 
As Jesus explains the parable to his disciples, the seed sown on good soil, representing 
those who accept Jesus’ word and bear fruit, is differentiated by size of yield. The ‘pres- 
byters’ and Irenaeus take this to mean that there is a differentiated reward in heaven 
after the judgement, but that progress from one level to the next will still be possible in 
the afterlife. This also provides an opportunity to harmonize three different scriptural 
metaphors for the place of the reward: celestial city for those who produce thirtyfold, 
paradise sixtyfold, and heavens one hundredfold. Further confirmation is adduced 
from John 14.2, where the ‘many mansions’ for Jesus’ followers are taken to indicate a 
differentiation of reward. Clement of Alexandria also wrote of a differentiation of reward 
based on spiritual attainment, with the possibility of posthumous progress, but refer- 
ring to different Scriptures, notably John 10.16 (str. 6.14). All of this speculation reflects 
an impulse to recognize that some Christians deserve a greater reward, similar to the 
impulse that led many to assert that only martyrs currently reside in heaven before 
the final judgement. 


The Nature of Punishments and Rewards 


Ultimately, the Christian imagination wanted to know what sort of beatific afterlife 
awaited it. There was also interest in the precise sufferings to be endured by the wicked, 
particularly for homiletic purposes. Scripture offered little in the way of specifics for 
either realm; early Christian authors elaborated on both based upon other cultural 
inputs and their own most fervent desires. The Martyrdom of Polycarp is a martyr 
account where the pains of hell are invoked as an incentive for the martyr to remain 
steadfast (m. Polyc. 2.3). The Acts of Thomas contains a scene in which a recently murdered 
woman, brought back to life by Thomas, recounts the horrors of hell she has seen, result- 
ing in her own conversion along with many others (a. Thom. 6; Himmelfarb 1983:11-13). 
John Chrysostom is well known for his vivid sermonic depictions of the torments 
of hell that await the wicked (Daley 1991:107). 
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On the flip side, the ‘family reunion’ motif, so important in Graeco-Roman scenarios 
of the afterlife, began to appear in Christian writings in the third century (McGrath 
2003:139-41). Between persecutions, but in the midst of a plague decimating his com- 
munity, Cyprian wrote about the joys of heaven awaiting the faithful, which included 
meeting patriarchs and Apostles, but also reunion with parents, siblings, children, and 
Christian heroes like martyrs and virgins (ad Demetr. 26). Cyprian was also an early 
proponent of the idea that righteous Christian non-martyrs might also go to heaven 
immediately upon death (ad Fort. 12-13; Daley 1991:41). At times Christians sought to 
overturn popular ideas about the afterlife: Lactantius held that, unlike pagan scenarios 
in which the dead forget their former lives, Christianity teaches that the resurrected 
person remembers everything, and this will be a benefit for those who reside in heaven 
(Lactantius, inst. 7.22-3). A post-Augustinian compendium, probably by Quodvultdeus, 
provides a scriptural basis for all sorts of details about heaven, such as the ideal age 
for the resurrected body (about 30), how the just will shine like the sun, how the new 
Jerusalem will be free of pain, etc. (Daley 1991:153). The primary heavenly boon for many 
authors had to do with the faithful dead persons relationship with God. Heaven will be 
a place or a state of enjoyment of God, communion with God, knowing God, basking 
in the presence of God, even divinization of the believer. In their attempts to contem- 
plate the future heavenly life, Christian writers had the poetic language of the Psalms, 
the visionary language of the prophets, 1 Corinthians 13.12 (‘then we will see face to 
face...then I will know fully, even as I have been fully known), and Revelation 22.4 
(‘they will see God's face’). As Augustine puts it in The City of God, “The reward of virtue 
will be God himself, who gave the virtue, together with the promise of himself, the best 
and greatest of all possible promises’ (ciu. 22.30). 
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FRANKLIN T. HARKINS 


PRODUCING a brief chapter on the medieval Latin reception of early Christian biblical 
interpretation is a task fraught with difficulty. In fact, given that medieval Christian 
exegetes, theologians, philosophers, historians, clerics, monks, and mystics made such 
thoroughgoing and variegated use of the interpretative inheritance of their ancient 
forebears, it would perhaps be easier to identify and discuss what within medieval Latin 
exegesis and theology would not somehow fall under the rubric of ‘reception. Indeed, 
the influence of early Christian biblical interpretation on the literature—leaving aside the 
music, art, and architecture—of the Latin Middle Ages is all but ubiquitous. This is not 
to say, of course, that medieval thinkers did not make their own learned and lasting con- 
tributions to the exegetical and theological enterprise; they most certainly did. Rather, 
ancient Christian interpretation generally served as what I will call an ‘omnipresent 
foundational force; undergirding and guiding the creative work of medieval thinkers 
and writers who engaged Sacred Scripture. 

In what follows I seek to gesture at how this omnipresent foundational force variously 
and compellingly manifested itself throughout the medieval West. The chapter is 
divided into two parts. In the first, painting with broad brush strokes, I offer several 
characteristic examples drawn from the dawn of the Middle Ages to the twelfth century, 
namely the profound scriptural learning of the Venerable Bede during the Golden Age of 
Anglo-Saxon Northumbria, the biblical culture at the heart of the Carolingian Renaissance 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, the twelfth-century production of the Glossa ordinaria 
at Laon and its scholarly use into the early modern period, and the teaching on Scripture 
set forth by Hugh of St Victor. In the second part, pointillistic in style, I provide a 
detailed consideration of how high-medieval university masters-in-training, particu- 
larly Bonaventure of Bagnoregio and John Duns Scotus, adopted and adapted patristic 
exegeses in the readings of 1 Timothy 2.4 that they propounded in their lectures on 
Peter Lombard’s Sentences. The words of this verse, ‘[God] Who wills that all humans 
should be saved’, provided scholastic thinkers with indispensable scriptural fodder 
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for reflection on such central theological themes as divine predestination, the nature 
and scope of Gods salvific will, the freedom of the human will, and the relationship 
between divine and human willing vis-a-vis salvation. 


FROM JEROME TO EARLY 
SCHOLASTICISM 


The influence of early Christian scriptural engagement in the Middle Ages is perhaps 
most immediately and profoundly evident in the very text of Sacred Scripture that 
medieval Western Christians read, heard, and otherwise encountered. The authoritative 
Latin version of the sacred text used throughout the Christian West for more than a 
millennium, from the fifth century until the sixteenth (and well beyond for the Roman 
Catholic Church), was the Vulgate translation produced (largely) by Jerome, an accom- 
plished exegete who was commissioned in 383 by Pope Damasus I to revise the Vetus 
Latina, the various Old Latin versions then in circulation (Brown 2003:356-62; Kelly 
1998:86-9, 159-63; de Hamel 2001:12-32). There were probably thousands of copies of 
Latin books of the Bible, including those containing the Vetus Latina, available in the 
West before the turn of the ninth century, although fewer than 400 have survived and 
been identified by modern scholars (McGurk 1994:1). One ofthe most precious of these 
is Codex Amiatinus, the earliest surviving copy of a single-volume Bible or pandect in 
the Vulgate version, which was produced by the monks at the twin Northumbrian mon- 
astery of Wearmouth-Jarrow during the lifetime of Bede (c.673-735) and, more precisely, 
sometime before 716 (McGurk 1994:2; Brown 2010:11-18; Love 2010:40-1). 

Although the great library at Wearmouth-Jarrow—to the establishment of which 
its founder and first abbot, Benedict Biscop, and his successor, Ceolfrith, devoted 
great effort—is now nearly completely lost to us, the indirect evidence strongly sug- 
gests that it was the largest collection of books assembled in Anglo-Saxon England 
(Lapidge 2006:34-7). It is primarily from the quotations from and references and allu- 
sions to earlier writings, both Christian and pagan, in the works of Bede that we have 
some sense, however imperfect, of the nature of the library to which he had access. 
On this basis, Michael Lapidge has estimated that Bede's library held around 250 titles 
contained in 200 or more individual volumes (Lapidge 2006:34-7, 58-60). Of these 
volumes, the largest proportion—and therefore the majority of the learned literature 
that Bede himself read— consisted of the biblical commentaries of the Latin fathers— 
principally Augustine, Ambrose, and Jerome, but also Cassiodorus, Isidore, and Gregory 
the Great—and, where they had been translated into Latin, those of the Greek fathers, such 
as Origen, Basil, and John Chrysostom (Love 2010:43-4; for a complete list of works cited by 
Bede, see Lapidge 2006:191-228). At the end of his Ecclesiastical History, Bede describes the 
essential pattern of his life at Wearmouth-Jarrow—from the age of 7, when his relatives gave 
him to be educated by Abbot Benedict and then Ceolfrith—in this way: 
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I have devoted [my] every effort to contemplating the Scriptures (omnem meditandis 
scripturis operam dedi), and, while observing the discipline of the rule and the daily 
office of singing in the church, I have always taken delight in learning or teaching or 
writing....From the time I received priestly orders until the fifty-ninth year of my 
life, I have given my attention, for my own needs and those of my brothers, to briefly 
annotating Sacred Scripture based on the works of the venerable Fathers (ex opusculis 
uenerabilium patrum breuiter adnotare), and likewise to adding [more extensive 
commentary] according to the pattern of their meaning and interpretation. 

(hist. V.24.2)! 


Immediately hereafter Bede lists the scriptural books, and parts thereof, on which he has 
commented in light of patristic works, including Genesis, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, 
Proverbs, Isaiah, Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah, Habakkuk, Tobit, Mark, Luke, Acts, and the 
Apocalypse. Among the patristic sources of which Bede makes use in his Genesis 
commentary, to cite but one example, are: the De Abraham, De Cain et Abel, De paradiso, 
and Exameron of Ambrose; Augustine’s De doctrina Christiana, De Genesi ad litteram, 
De Genesi ad litteram imperfectus liber, De Genesi contra Manichaeos, among many 
others; Basil's Homiliae in Hexaemeron; Benedict’s Regula; John Cassian's Conlationes; 
the Etymologiae of Isidore; and Jerome's Liber quaestionum hebraicarum in Genesim in 
addition to his commentaries on Isaiah, Ezekiel, and the minor prophets (Lapidge 
2006:191-228). Bede by no means simply followed such "venerable fathers' slavishly. 
Rather, having mastered Christian exegetical conventions as well as his patristic prede- 
cessors, he made his own genuine contributions, both in producing commentaries on 
previously neglected books (e.g. Ezra-Nehemiah, Proverbs, Tobit, Acts, the Catholic 
Epistles) and in creatively recognizing how Scripture spoke to the ecclesiastical and 
political circumstances of his own day (DeGregorio 2010:127-41). 

In a letter to the monks of Wearmouth-Jarrow in 793, nearly sixty years after Bede's 
death, Alcuin of York wrote: 


Boys should learn the Sacred Scriptures, so that when they come to the perfect age 
they might be able to teach others. He who does not learn in childhood cannot teach 
in old age. Consider the most celebrated teacher of our time (nobilissimum nostri 
temporis magistrum), the priest Bede: in his youth he had a zeal for learning as great 
as the praise he now enjoys among men; but much greater is the glory of his reward 
in the presence of God. By his example, therefore, rouse your sleeping minds. 
(Alcuin, ep. 19) 


Although intended specifically for the monks at Bedes monastery, Alcuins words bore 
much intellectual fruit beyond Northumbria, in the Carolingian empire and lands. 
Indeed, the many partial and complete copies of patristic exegetical treatises that were 
produced and used throughout the Carolingian empire attest to the deep desire of 
the educated elite to understand the sacred text and its interpretative tradition as fully as 
possible. Such a yearning provided the chief catalyst to the intellectual rebirth of the 


1 Unless otherwise noted, all translations of Latin texts are my own. 
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period (Chazelle and Edwards 2003:5). Furthermore, modern scholars have uncovered— 
in approximately 1,850 extant manuscripts—130 exegetical treatises composed by 
thirty-four Carolingian authors of the eighth and ninth centuries, highlighting scriptural 
study as the most important area of scholarly endeavour in the realm of Charlemagne and 
his successors (Chazelle and Edwards 2003:1-2). In short, in the words of Beryl Smalley, 
‘Bible study [for Carolingian scholars] meant the study of the sacred text together with 
the Fathers; the two kinds of authority were inseparable (Smalley 1964:37). 

Carolingian biblical commentaries, which reworked and appropriated patristic sources 
in exegetically skilful and theologically original ways (see e.g. Fox 2003; Heil 2003), were, 
in turn, reused in the twelfth century by master Anselm of Laon, his brother Ralph, 
and other collaborators in the production of the Glossa ordinaria (Smith 2009:41-56; 
Lobrichon 1984:103-7). From the twelfth century onward, the Ordinary Gloss became 
the standard tongue in which, or voice with which, Sacred Scripture spoke to generations 
of medieval masters and students in schools and universities across Western Europe 
(Smith 2009:1). The foundational force of early Christian scriptural engagement is not 
only evident in the concept and content of the Glossed Bible; it is also on conspicuous 
display in the format or layout of the manuscript pages containing its books. Whereas 
the Glossa's mise-en-page varied to some degree, evolving with time, generally in the 
manuscripts Jeromes Vulgate text predominates in the central column of each folio while 
excerpts drawn mostly from patristic commentaries fill the two outer columns and 
the spaces between the lines of the biblical text (Smith 2009:91-139; Smith 2001:41-4). 
The ancient and early medieval interpreters on whom the Glossa variously draws 
include Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose (or Ambrosiaster), Gregory, Fulgentius of Ruspe, 
Prosper of Aquitaine, Vincent of Lérins, Cassiodorus, Isidore, Bede, Rabanus Maurus, 
Paschasius Radbertus, Haimo and Remigius of Auxerre, Alcuin, and Walafrid Strabo, 
together with Origen and Hesychius of Alexandria in Latin translation (Smith 2009:41; 
Woodward 2011:xi). As indicated, the Carolingian authors and their compilations often 
constituted a secondary stratum that served as a vehicle for the transmission of patristic 
readings. And Lesley Smith has suggested that the scholars of twelfth-century Laon 
seem to have preferred using Carolingian reworkings ofthe ancient sources (where such 
reworkings were available) rather than excerpting from the originals not only because 
the former may have been more readily available than the latter, but also (even principally) 
because the producers ofthe Glossa probably regarded the Carolingian commentaries as 
‘a kind of new critical edition of patristic material’ (Smith 2009:43). 

At the same time that Anselm and his team were producing the Glossa at Laon, the 
omnipresent foundational force of early Christian biblical interpretation was also readily 
apparent approximately 85 miles to the south-west, at the Parisian abbey and school 
of St Victor. Sometime in the 1120s, the school’s most renowned master, Hugh, penned 
his most extensive and influential treatment of the nature and interpretation of Sacred 
Scripture, Didascalicon de studio legendi (Harkins and Van Liere 2012:32-4; Harkins 
2012:63-75). In Didascalicon IV.2, and elsewhere in his corpus, Hugh offers a more 
expansive understanding of Scripture—sacra scriptura, sacred writings—than we 
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moderns have inherited. Here Hugh divides each scriptural Testament into three 
corresponding ‘orders’ or collections (ordines) of books: the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Writings/Hagiographers in the OT; and the Gospels, the Apostles, and the fathers 
in the NT (trans. Harkins 2012:134-6). Concluding with a pointed injunction to dili- 
gence in the study of patristic sources, Hugh describes this third NT collection thus: 


Then come the writings of the holy Fathers and the Doctors of the Church: Jerome, 
Augustine, Gregory, Ambrose, Isidore, Origen, Bede, and many other orthodox writers 
whose works are so vast that they cannot be counted. From these writings it is certainly 
clear that they possessed great passion for the Christian faith, for the proclamation of 
which they left to future generations so many and such great works by which they 
are remembered. But we are convicted of laziness because we are unable to read 
everything that they were able to write! (Did. IV.2; trans. Harkins 2012:135) 


Although some modern scholars have read these words as suggesting Hugh’s daring 
advocacy of an open NT canon that included the fathers (Ott 1949; Berndt 1988), it 
appears more likely that the Victorine master was simply reiterating a traditional list 
of sacred texts without strictly distinguishing between canonical and extra-canonical 
(see Harkins and Van Liere 2012:39-40). Frans van Liere dates Hugh’s De scripturis et 
scriptoribus sacris later than Didascalicon in part because the Victorine here clarifies 
his statement in the Didascalicon concerning the inclusion of the fathers among the 
Scriptures (Van Liere 2012:208 n. 13). Indeed, in De scripturis Hugh teaches that the 
‘writings ofthe Fathers are not included in the text ofthe Sacred Scriptures .. . but are still 
read’ because they ‘have been joined to these and follow from these [canonical writings] 
(de script. 6; trans. Van Liere 2012:219). For Hugh and his Victorine students, then, as for 
their contemporaries at Laon, although patristic exegesis was distinguishable from the 
sacred texts that it sought to illumine, it constituted the inseparable and indispensable 
voice by means of which the Scriptures were received and understood. 


HIGH SCHOLASTIC READINGS 
OF 1 TIMOTHY 2.4 


By honing in on the interpretations of 1 Timothy 2.4 set forth in the Sentences commen- 
taries of Bonaventure and John Duns Scotus, this section aims to offer one significant 
and detailed example of how early Christian biblical interpretation served as an ‘omni- 
present foundational force’ undergirding theology and exegesis in the medieval Latin 
West. In his discussion of faith in bodily resurrection and life everlasting in the 
Enchiridion, Augustine provides a reading of 1 Timothy 2.4, ‘[God] Who wills that all 
humans should be saved; that would establish the basic parameters within which medi- 
eval scholastics interpreted this passage and thought about divine and human willing 
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vis-à-vis human salvation. Affirming the truth of these scriptural words while at the 
same time denying that limited salvation in any way limits the will of Almighty God, 
Augustine takes the text to mean that all whom God wills to be saved—and only 
those—will be saved (enchir. 27.103; trans. Harbert 2005:332-3). He explains that ‘all’ 
(omnes) here does not mean every individual human, but rather 


the whole race of humankind in all its diversity, kings and private citizens, nobles 
and commoners, important people and humble ones, the learned and the unedu- 
cated, the healthy and the weak, the clever, the slow-witted, the foolish, the rich, the 
poor and those of moderate means, men and women, infants, children, adolescents, 
young people, middle-aged people, old people, of all languages and customs, skills 
and professions, with their innumerable variety of desires and thoughts and every- 
thing else which makes human beings different from one another. 

(enchir. 27.103; trans. Harbert 2005:333) 


Whereas Augustine distinguished among such conditions within the human race in an 
effort to shed light on the meaning of 1 Timothy 2.4, some three centuries later, in the 
East, John Damascene’s approach was to introduce a distinction pertaining to the divine 
will itself. In treating providence in De fide orthodoxa 11.29, John distinguishes between 
Gods antecedent will and approval, on the one hand, and God's consequent will and 
permission, on the other. Whereas God wills antecedently that all should be saved and 
attain to his kingdom, he also wills consequently—because he is just—to punish sinners, 
that is, those who will against God's antecedent will (f.o. II.29; trans. Chase 1958:262-63). 
John notes—somewhat counterintuitively perhaps—that although the cause of God's 
antecedent will is God himself, the cause of God’s consequent will is the human 
(f.o. II.29; trans. Chase 1958:263). What John means is that the human is the cause of the 
outcome or accomplishment of God’s consequent will, whereas the coming to fruition 
of God's antecedent will in those who are saved—though undoubtedly attributable in 
part to their own wills and actions—is ultimately caused by God and his cooperation 
with these rational creatures (f.o. II.29; trans. Chase 1958:262). 

John Damascenes antecedent/consequent will distinction, at the heart of which lay 
the scriptural and Augustinian assumption that not every human will be saved, became 
the predominant lens through which medieval scholastic theologians such as Albert the 
Great, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, and John Duns Scotus read and understood 
1 Timothy 2.4 (see Harkins 2014). Such scholastics inherited the question of how best to 
interpret this text, together with Augustines reading, most immediately from Peter 
Lombard's Sentences, which became the standard ‘textbook’ of theology on which all 
aspiring university masters of theology were required to comment (Rosemann 2007:60-2; 
Glorieux 1968). With Augustines interpretation as his guide, the Lombard, in distinc- 
tion (d.) 46 of book I, offers 1 Timothy 2.4 as the first authority (seemingly) against the 
claim, established in the previous distinction, that the will of God cannot be made void 
(sent. bk I d. 46 chaps 1-2; trans. Silano 1:246-8). Directly quoting Augustines Enchiridion 
27.103, the ‘Master of the Sentences’ writes: 
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And so, ‘when we hear and read in the sacred texts that He wills all men to be saved, 
we must not therefore take anything away from the all-powerful will of God, but we 
must understand that text thus...as if it said that no man is saved except whom He 
wills to be saved: not that there is no man whom He does not will to be saved, but 
that there is none who is saved except whom He wills to be saved’ 

(sent. bk I d. 46 chap. 2 sect. 3; trans. Silano 1:248) 


When Bonaventure, who lectured on the Sentences at Paris 1250-2 (Bougerol 1988:128-31, 
186-96), comments on d. 46 of bk I, his opening question is ‘whether God wills that 
all humans should be saved by the will of [his] good pleasure?’ He begins his answer 
with a strong affirmation of the authority of the sacred text itself, declaring that because 
‘the Apostle declares that God wills this, namely that all humans should be saved; it is 
necessary that we concede that God wills it (comm. in I sent. d. 46 art. un. q. 1 con., p. 820). 
Yet, because not all are saved and because Gods will is never frustrated, Bonaventure 
teaches, ‘it is necessary that the force [of 1 Timothy 2.4 and its interpretation] arise 
according to the mode of distributing or according to the mode of willing’ (necesse est, quod 
fiat vis in modo distribuendi, vel in modo volendi; comm. in I sent. d. 46 art. un. q. 1 con., 
p. 820). These two modes of interpretation correspond to the reading of Augustine and 
ofJohn Damascene, respectively. 

Bonaventure explains that Augustine, in Enchiridion 27103, makes the force of 
1 Timothy 2.4 clear by distinguishing between an adapted (accommoda) way of distribut- 
ing, on the one hand, and a common (communem) way, on the other (comm. in I sent. d. 46 
art. un. q. 1 con., p. 820). Where an adapted distribution obtains, what is affirmed is adapted 
to or suitable for a subset of those to whom it appears, on the surface, to apply more gener- 
ally. For example, when one says, ‘Every human is afraid of the sea, it is ordinarily under- 
stood, in an adapted sense, only of those humans who are in the sea: that is, 'Every human 
who is in the sea is afraid of it: To take Augustines second example, when one says, “That 
master teaches every boy in that city, the object is adapted, applying only to those boys in 
the city who are being taught. Just as no boy who formally learns there is taught except by 
that master, so too—if 1 Timothy 2.4 is read according to an adapted distribution—no 
human who will, in fact, be saved attains to salvation unless God wills it (comm. in I sent. d. 
46 art. un. q. 1 con., p. 820). Second, if the text is read according to a common distribution, 
what is affirmed applies generally to a class or group rather than to each individual of it. 
Common distribution, then, enables Augustine to affirm, as noted, that the ‘all’ (omnes) in 
1 Timothy 2.4 does not signify every individual in the human race, but rather representa- 
tives from every group and nation (comm. in I sent. d. 46 art. un. q. 1 con., p. 820). 

On the other hand, Bonaventure teaches, John Damascene makes the force of 
1 Timothy 2.4 known by reading it according to the mode of willing, that is, according 
to the distinction between the antecedent and consequent will in God. Significantly, 
Bonaventure notes that the distinction between these two wills lay not in a difference in 
disposition, love, or the manner of willing that is in God, but rather in the reasoning of 
humans who think about the divine willing: that is, it is a distinction located in human 
understanding rather than in God himself (comm. in I sent. d. 46 art. un. q. 1 con., p. 821). 
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The antecedent will of God is, in Bonaventures words, ‘the will of his provision (voluntas 
respectu eius), according to which God makes the human, and it is incontestably good; 
whereas the consequent will is the will ‘that wills certain things according to the fore- 
knowledge of merits’ (comm. in I sent. d. 46 art. un. q. 1 con., p. 821). The affirmation, 
then, that 'God wills the salvation of all —if read as describing God's antecedent will— 
signifies ‘in all humans a capacity to be ordered (ordinabilitas) to salvation, not only on 
the part of the nature given but also on the part of grace bestowed’ (comm. in I sent. d. 
46 art. un. q. 1 con., p. 821). Every human is 'ordain-able to eternal life, Bonaventure 
explains, according to one’s divinely given human nature, whereby the human is able, 
progressively, to become aware of, seek, find, and cling to the God who created him or 
her. Beyond this rational nature, God 'similarly has bestowed grace' by sending his Son, 
‘whose value as a ransom was sufficient for the salvation ofall’ (comm. in I sent. d. 46 art. 
un. q. 1 con., p. 821). Additionally, God has given humans the laws and commandments 
that are necessary for salvation, and he is available for all those who seek him and is near to 
all those who call upon him. Thus Bonaventure distinguishes between God’s antecedent 
and consequent willing vis-à-vis salvation: 


Therefore, to will antecedently to save the human is to order him to salvation (ordi- 
natum ad salutem facere) and to not be absent from the one who wills to arrive at it. 
Hence to will antecedently to save does not signify salvation, but ordain-ability 
(ordinabilitatem) to salvation. However, to will consequently or absolutely to save is 
to will to give salvation to the one whom he knows is going to arrive at salvation 
through his own help (auxilium) and grace, and it signifies salvation as an outcome 
(salutis eventum). (comm. in I sent. d. 46 art. un. q. 1 con., p. 821) 


In light of this distinction, Bonaventure concludes: 'It must be responded that God 
wills that all humans should be saved insofar as it is in himself (quantum in se est) or by 
his antecedent will, but not by his absolute or consequent will’ (comm. in I sent. d. 46 
art. un. q. 1 con., p. 821). 

John Damascenes distinction, then, is crucial in helping Bonaventure to navigate the 
potential exegetical and theological perils presented by 1 Timothy 2.4. ‘Insofar as it is in 
himself’ and in his generous gifts of human nature, grace, laws and commandments, 
and his faithful presence to all who desire him, God (antecedently) wills that all humans 
should be saved by ordaining and orienting them toward their salvific end. On the other 
hand, where salvation signifies an actual outcome rather than a generic 'ordain-ability; 
God (consequently) wills that only those whom he foreknows as going to make good use 
ofthe conditions of their ordinabilitas (namely nature, grace, laws, and divine presence) 
should be saved. Such an interpretation enables Bonaventure to affirm: 'Our salvation 
is [determined] not only partly by God, but also partly by us. And since he himself wills 
that all should be saved and that grace should be bestowed on all, our salvation fails 
only because of our fault or negligence (malitia vel negligentia) (comm. in I sent. d. 40 
art. 2 q. 2 con., p. 713). 

For John Duns Scotus a half-century later, readings of 1 Timothy 2.4 like that of 
Bonaventure begged the question of the basis on which God wills some humans, such as 
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Peter, to persevere through the good use of God's gifts (e.g. nature or free will, grace) 
to final salvation, but others, such as Judas, not to persevere. Against Henry of Ghent's 
view that (God's foreknowledge of) a human’s good or bad use of free will is the reason 
for that one’s predestination or reprobation, respectively, Scotus teaches that for God 
to foreknow that a human will make good use of his free will means nothing other 
than that God wills him to make good use of it (Scotus, rep. I-A d. 41q. un. contra op. 
Henrici, n. 44, vol. 2:499). Indeed, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventures Dominican con- 
temporary at Paris, maintained that although God directs himself and his good gifts 
to all humans equally, not all are equally capable of receiving such graces—and, more 
importantly, that God is ‘the knower and producer (cognitor et ordinator) of this diverse 
receptivity among humans (Aquinas, script. I sent. d. 41 q. 1 a. 1 ad 2:966; Harkins 
2014:47). What exactly might Thomas mean here? At least on the face of it, his teach- 
ing seems to be in tension with that of his own master, Albert the Great, who held 
that there is not in God any active reason why a particular human does not have grace 
(e.g. because God does not will to give it to him) (Albert, comm. in I sent. d. 40 a. 
23:336; Harkins 2014:48-9). In the divine-human ‘equatior of predestination, what 
then is the precise relationship between God's eternal will or degree concerning the 
salvation of a particular individual, on the one hand, and the temporally determined 
execution of that will in terms of that individual's freely performed actions (and of 
God's foreknowledge of them)? Does God, in fact, bestow his grace on all, and, if so, 
are all truly free to make good, or bad, use of it? And if God does not offer grace to all, 
on what basis does he grant or withhold it? 

In Reportatio I-A, the examined report of his Paris lectures on book I of the 
Sentences, Scotus sheds new light on these intractable speculative questions—and, by 
extension, on 1 Timothy 2.4— not only by marking off different understandings of the 
term ‘will and using them to nuance John Damascenes distinction, but also by pro- 
posing a natural order or logical schema of God's cognition and volition 
(Harkins 2014:50-66). First, in commenting on d. 46 in the context of the question 
"whether the divine will is always fulfilled; Scotus introduces a basic threefold div- 
ision of the will, namely: (1) will as potency or power; (2) will as act; and (3) will as 
expressed in a sign (e.g. commandments). Will as act—that is, to will or willing 
itself—is further divided into acts of good pleasure (complacentiae) and acts of eff- 
cacy (efficaciae) (rep. I-A d. 46 q. 1 resp. ad 1, nn. 7 and 10, vol. 2:560). Whereas God's 
good-pleasure willing always follows simple intellection and has as its objects God 
and all other things that reflect God's eternal goodness, his efficacious willing is, by 
definition, directed outside himself and is contingent on account of the contingent 
nature of the objects willed. Furthermore, with respect to objects willed, God's effica- 
cious willing is, according to Scotus, characterized by synchronic contingency: that 
is, if God has willed that state of affairs x obtain at some time t, God could have willed 
not-x at that same time f (see e.g. Normore 1996; Normore 2003; Bok 2000; 
Honnefelder 2012:80-2). Significantly, synchronic contingency enables Scotus to 
explain not only how God—in the single, eternal act of his willing—is absolutely 
free, but also how the human objects willed by God are also characterized by a com- 
plete freedom of willing (Harkins 2014:51-2). 
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Like Bonaventure before him, Scotus affirms that 1 Timothy 2.4 can be read properly 
through either of two patristic lenses—namely, according to Augustine’s adapted dis- 
tribution (distributio accommoda), or according to John Damascene’s antecedent/ 
consequent will distinction. This second interpretative mode is, in Scotus’ view, ‘better 
according to the intention of the Apostle (melius secundum intentionem Apostoli) (rep. 
I-A d. 46 q. 1 ad arg., n. 17, vol. 2:561). After briefly observing that God wills, by his 
antecedent will but not by his consequent will, that all should be saved, Scotus explains 
the traditional distinction thus: 


Hence it must be understood that the efficacious will is twofold with respect to two 
kinds of objects willed: for one is the will with respect to something that comes 
before or precedes; the other is the will with respect to what follows. Therefore it is 
called 'the will with respect to things that precede' because insofar as it comes from 
the nature of the one willing that something should be or come to be, it is said that 
something else follows that which precedes. And according to this, such a will is 
called antecedent with respect to that which ought to follow. And from the fact that it 
does follow, the will is called consequent. And each of these wills is called efficacious 
because each is always fulfilled. (rep. I-A d. 46 q. 1 ad arg., n. 18, vol. 2:562) 


Scotus earlier threefold division of the ‘will’ (namely, as potency, as act, and as sign) and 
his making explicit that the categories of antecedent and consequent will pertain to 
objects willed rather than the singular and eternal will of God itself (or of signs of it) 
allow him to read Damascenes distinction in a more conceptually precise and nuanced 
way than did his scholastic predecessors. He makes clear that ‘antecedent’ and ‘conse- 
quent’ properly describe the efficacious act of God willing only with respect to two 
categories of objects willed (Harkins 2014:52-3). The antecedent will is called ‘the will 
with respect to things that precede’ because insofar as the nature of the one who wills— 
God vis-a-vis human salvation—is concerned, salvation of the human ought to follow. 
And when whatever follows the will with respect to things that precede, this is called, of 
course, the will with respect to what follows. 

A consideration of Scotus’ reading of 1 Timothy 2.4 (as set forth in Reportatio I-A d. 46) 
against the backdrop of his schema of the natural order of God’s cognition and volition 
(found in d. 40 of the examined report) reveals how the Subtle Doctor offered innovative 
and insightful solutions to seemingly impenetrable questions concerning the interplay 
between divine and human willing vis-a-vis salvation. With his schema of the four 
ordered ‘instants’ (instantes) of divine knowledge and willing (set forth in his comments 
on d. 40), Scotus aims to explain how human sin or demerit can contingently move 
Gods eternal will, without attributing such sin to the divine will (Harkins 2014:60-6). 
Scotus’ ‘instants’ do not constitute a temporal order of divine willing, of course, since 
Gods one act of will occurs in the single ‘moment’ of the eternal nunc. Rather, these 
‘instants’ indicate a natural order of non-mutual entailments: that is, they make clear the 
logical sequence of particular notional and volitional ‘attributes’ that God possesses 
eternally (Normore 1996:167; Harkins 2014:60-1). 
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For Scotus, what 'stands in' first, in the initial natural instant of God's willing, is that 
God wills himself, the first volitum and the telos of all things. In the second instant, both 
Peter and Judas occur to God ‘in the being of nature (esse naturae), such that God wills 
that they exist in the manner that is fitting for all who come from Adam by means of 
generation (rep. I-A d. 41 q. un. resp., n. 66, vol. 2:505). God considers Judas and Peter— 
and, indeed, wills them to exist—in a natural, pristine state, ‘before’ he gives any thought 
to the fall of humankind into sin. In a second sub-‘moment; as it were, of this second 
instant, God further wills beatitude for Peter, but nothing (yet) for Judas with regard 
to salvation (rep. I-A d. 41 q. un. resp., n. 67, vol. 2:505). Here in this second stage of 
the second instant, just as in its first stage (I have dubbed these two sub-‘moments’ of the 
second instant ‘instant 2a and ‘instant 2b: see Harkins 2014:61-3), God wills with no 
consideration whatsoever either of the fall into sin of all humans generally (i.e. original 
sin) or ofthe particular faults of Peter or Judas (i.e. their actual sins). In the third instant, 
God foresees the fall of Adam and its consequences, namely that all of his descendants 
will inherit original sin by means of generation. Adams fall is a contingent object of 
God's foreknowledge, but an object which—like every act of human sin— God merely 
permits, neither actively willing it nor actively willing against (i.e. nilling) it (see Frost 
2010:30-4; Harkins 2014:58-63). Scotus makes clear God's passive role in relation to 
Judas’ sin when he affirms: "Therefore it follows (sequitur) that finally Judas will be a sin- 
ner because God has foreseen (praevidit) neither beatitude nor grace for Judas (rep. I-A 
d. 41q. un. resp., n. 67, vol. 2:505). It simply ‘follows’ from his having inherited original 
sin that, without the indispensable aid of supernatural grace, Judas will not attain to final 
beatitude. God wills, then, to give Judas ‘punishment’ (poenam), but, Scotus is quick 
to point out, ‘by negation only’ (ex sola negatione), that is, by withholding grace (rep. I-A 
d. 41 q. un. resp., n. 68, vol. 2:505). Significantly, Scotus carves out even more room for 
human willing and action in the fourth instant, wherein God ‘has foreseen’ (praevidit) 
unrepentance in Judas, on the one hand, and final justice and grace in Peter, on the 
other. ‘And so, he concludes, ‘damnation follows in the one and beatitude in Peter’ 
(rep. I-A d. 41 q. un. resp., n. 68, vol. 2:505). On our reading, then, Scotus’ schema may 
be outlined as follows: 


INSTANT OF NATURE Divine COGNITION AND VOLITION 


1 God wills himself 
2a God foresees Peter and Judas in esse naturae 
2b God wills beatitude for Peter, nothing for Judas 
3 God foresees Adam's fall and its consequences: 
Peter and Judas are equals in Adam. 
God wills grace for Peter, punishment negatively for Judas. 


4 God foresees final unrepentance in Judas and so damnation follows. 
God foresees final justice in Peter and so beatitude follows. 
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One of the significant corollaries to this schema that Scotus notes is that all those 
whom God has predestined for salvation would have been saved even if Adam had not 
sinned (rep. I-A d. 41 q. un. resp., n. 73, vol. 2:506). Indeed, God willed beatitude for 
them (in instant 2b) ‘before he foresaw them as sinning in Adam and thus before they 
occurred to him as guilty of transgression (in instant 3). Closely related to this is the cor- 
ollary that the predestined, as predestined, are ‘objects of the divine first act’ (obiecta 
primi actus divini) only 'after' they have occurred to God in their natural being (esse nat- 
urale) (rep. I-A d. 41 q. un. resp., n. 70, vol. 2:506). This is seen quite clearly in the two 
sub-moments of instant 2, which is precisely where Scotus’ scheme of divine cognition 
and volition dovetails with his interpretation of 1 Timothy 2.4 according to John 
Damascenes antecedent/consequent will distinction. In instant 2a, when God foresees 
Peter and Judas in their natural state and wills them to exist in the manner befitting all 
of Adams progeny (before any consideration of the fall), what ought to have followed 
insofar as the nature ofthe one who wills—namely, God—is concerned is the final sal- 
vation of both Peter and Judas. This is God's antecedent will, namely that all humans 
should be saved, and all humans are oriented toward it by ‘natural goods, precepts and 
admonitions, laws and regulations, and all common assistance’ (rep. I-A d. 46 q. 1 ad 
arg., n. 19, vol. 2:562). It is only at instant 2b, when God wills beatitude for Peter but noth- 
ing for Judas—and thus when Peter occurs to him as predestined and Judas occurs to 
him as not—that God’s will that every human should be saved can be said to obtain no 
longer. To be sure, beginning at instant 3, when God foresees Adams transgression, we 
can speak of God's will to save only some consequent to human sin. But it is not until 
instant 4, when God sees Judas as ultimately unrepentant, that the latter can be said to be 
among the reprobate, and even then Scotus makes clear that his reprobation merely 
'follows' from his post-lapsarian, un-graced status. 

Scotus’ reading of 1 Timothy 2.4, and his understanding of predestination more 
broadly, diverges perhaps most sharply from those of his theological predecessors in its 
denial that God grants grace to all humans (Harkins 2014:67-9). Indeed, whereas 
Bonaventure taught that God wills ‘that grace should be bestowed on all and that ‘our 
salvation fails only because of our fault or negligence (comm. in I sent. d. 40 art. 2 q. 
2 con., p. 713), in Scotus’ scheme Gods consequent will for Peter and Judas is largely 
determined by his positive granting of grace to the former and his intentional withholding 
of it from the latter. Whereas Bonaventure understands the consequent will as based on 
God's foreknowledge of merits (that is, of the use that particular humans will make of 
the ordinabilitas that God has given to all), Scotus decisively shifts the ‘volitional ful- 
crum; as it were, away from humans—i.e. away from the willing of each individual in 
light of universally given grace—and closer toward God—i.e. toward the divine decree 
to grant grace to a limited number of humans, namely those for whom God has willed 
beatitude at a naturally prior instant. 

Such a shift in no way means that Scotus minimizes human willing and its role in the 
salvific ‘equation. To the contrary, whereas Scotus teaches that ‘no other good besides 
God Himself is the reason for God's willing’ (rep. I-A d. 41 q. un. resp., n. 55, vol. 2:502), 
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he acknowledges the indispensable role of human merits in predestination and of 
demerits in reprobation. In terms of their ‘causal effects on predestination and reprobation, 
respectively, merits and demerits function asymmetrically, according to Scotus. Based 
on Aristotles teaching (in bk VII of Metaphysics) that agents acting purposefully pro- 
ceed by cognition and volition, on the one hand, and by operation and execution, on the 
other, Scotus distinguishes between two ways of understanding what it means to say 
something is ordered to and willed because of another, which ways I have characterized 
as denoting ‘causality in the strong sense’ and ‘causality in the weak sense’ (Harkins 
2014:55-8). Causality in the strong sense obtains where a is willed ‘because of’ (propter) 
b where b is the reason for willing and the first intention (i.e. prior to a in the order of 
cognition and volition). Causality in the weak sense obtains where a is willed ‘because 
of’ b where b is not the reason for willing and the first intention, but rather the means of 
accomplishing a and therefore prior to itin the order of operation and execution. Scotus 
teaches that, in the case of predestination, there is no cause in the strong sense on the 
part of the human. That is, the humans freely willed actions or meritorious works in no 
way constitute the (or even a) reason for Gods willing to predestine him; they do not, 
and cannot, have priority in the order of divine cognition and volition (as the above 
table indicates). Human action and merit can be a cause in the weak sense, however. 
That is, meritorious actions can and do serve as means of accomplishing predestination, 
and, as such, they are prior in the order of execution to the outcome that God has willed 
eternally. In the case of reprobation, on the other hand, Scotus maintains that there is 
some cause in the strong sense on the part ofthe human who is damned. Because dam- 
nation is a just punishment for ultimate human failing or final unrepentance, and, as 
such, has a reason in the good insofar as it has a reason in divine justice, there is in the 
human whose end will be reprobation some strong cause of this reprobation. In the case 
of ‘foreseen final demerit, there is, Scotus teaches, ‘some reason contingently moving 
[God] in the order [of his willing] to the other [alternative, viz., reprobation] according 
to the law of his wisdom (rep. I-A d. 41 q. un. resp., n. 56, vol. 2:503; Harkins 2014:57-8). 


CONCLUSION 


By means ofa broad sketch of some key moments in ‘reception history’ from the begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages to the twelfth century, on the one hand, and of an in-depth 
analysis of a single example of high scholastic reception, on the other, I have sought to 
show how early Christian biblical exegesis served as an ‘omnipresent foundational force’ 
underlying and determining the nature of medieval Latin engagements—varied though 
they were—with Sacred Scripture. This force is strikingly conspicuous, for example, in 
the central authoritative place enjoyed by Jeromes Vulgate text throughout the Middle 
Ages, the inescapable debt that Anglo-Saxon and Carolingian exegetes like Bede and 
Alcuin owed to the fathers, the form and function of the Glossa ordinaria, and Hugh of 
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St Victor’s inclusion of patristic works among the sacred writings themselves. Our 
consideration of high scholastic readings of 1 Timothy 2.4, moreover, has aimed to 
show not only how early Christian interpretations formed and informed medieval Latin 
approaches to the scriptural text (even in genres, like that of the Sentences commentary, 
that seem further removed from traditional scriptural ones), but also how readers like 
Bonaventure and Scotus used this ‘omnipresent foundational force’ to undergird and 
enable original contributions to Christian exegesis, theology, and philosophy. Indeed, from 
Bede to Bonaventure and beyond, medieval Christian thinkers who engaged the scrip- 
tural text lent their own consenting voices—each in his or her own way—to the famous 
words of the twelfth-century theologian and diplomat Peter of Blois: “We are like dwarfs 
standing on the shoulders of giants; thanks to them, we see farther than they. Busying 
ourselves with the treatises written by the ancients, we take their choice thoughts, buried by 
age and the neglect of humans, and raise them, as it were, from death to new life’ (ep. 92). 
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CHAPTER 44 


MARY B. CUNNINGHAM 


THE Byzantine reception of early Christian biblical interpretation is characterized both 
by continuity and development. For Byzantine commentators, the fathers of the first five 
Christian centuries established an understanding of what Scripture is and how it may be 
explained, thus setting a precedent that could be elaborated but not fundamentally 
altered (Kannengiesser 2006; Simonetti 1994). To summarize briefly the patristic 
approach to Scripture, which has been described from a variety of angles in the pre- 
ceding chapters, this was based on the principle that the various books that make up the 
canonical OT and NT present a unified message despite the fact that they were written 
by different authors, since they were all inspired by the Holy Spirit at various times in 
history. The Bible as a whole expresses an underlying ‘mind’ (dianoia) and purpose 
(skopos), which reflect the unity of the divine Logos (Young 1997:29; Blowers 1991:195). 
As Paul Blowers puts it, ‘the Logos “incarnates” himself in the flesh of Scripture, 
while the Holy Spirit authors the text and models its every detail to salvific ends’ 
(Blowers 2009:173). Patristic exegetes, especially from Origen onwards, nevertheless 
recognized that multiple meanings could be found in one biblical text; these illumined 
in different ways the message of salvation that God reveals through Scripture. It was thus 
the duty of the commentator, preacher, hymnographer, or any other interpreter of the 
Bible to mediate this message in ways that would facilitate an ongoing and productive 
relationship with holy Scripture on the part of all Christians (Simonetti 1994:43-4; 
Cunningham 2016). 

The various levels of biblical exegesis, which Origen listed as three (literal, moral, and 
spiritual) but which both he and later biblical interpreters interpreted quite loosely— 
often reducing the three to two (literal and spiritual) main methods—continued to 
influence Byzantine interpreters of Scripture (Origen, princ. 4.2; Butterworth 1973:269-87; 
Lauro 2005; Martens 2012). From the sixth or seventh century onward, liturgical 
writers, including preachers and hymnographers, employed variations of these exeget- 
ical methods in their mediation of the Bible to Eastern Christian congregations 
(Iheokritoff 2005; Cunningham 2016). The interpretation of Scripture was not confined 
to formal church settings, however. It permeated monastic writing, whether this took 
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the form of instructive treatises, catechetical homilies, or hagiography. Texts that were 
clearly intended for the guidance of lay Christians, such as questions and answers, 
polemical treatises, church histories, or chronicles, along with many other literary 
genres, alluded continually to Scripture or borrowed its language and imagery for 
inspiration. Nor was biblical exegesis confined to literary contexts: it played a part in the 
planning of church decoration, iconography, the illustration of manuscripts, and other 
artistic projects. Byzantine Christians, like their modern counterparts, encountered 
Scripture, the embodied Logos, in visual as well as verbal ways. The official mediators of 
this experience, whether belonging to the ordained clergy or not, derived their authority 
by adhering to a patristic tradition which set the parameters for authentic interpretation 
of the Bible. 

This chapter, in examining the various settings (both literary and material) in which 
biblical exegesis took place in the Byzantine world, must first establish its own 
boundaries in both chronological and geographical terms. The main difficulty that 
confronts us lies in the distinction—which would be unrecognizable to Byzantine and 
even modern Orthodox Christians— between the ‘patristic’ and the ‘Byzantine tradi- 
tions. In one sense, Eastern Christian tradition has always understood the inspiration of 
certain teachers or spiritual leaders by the Holy Spirit to be continuous; thus, the age of 
the ‘fathers’ could be seen as continuing in theoretical terms even into the twenty-first 
century. More specifically, certain important figures, such as Maximus the Confessor, 
John of Damascus, and Gregory Palamas, are viewed as major contributors to the 
patristic vision; they both absorbed and developed further the exegetical methods that 
second- to fifth-century fathers first elaborated. For the purposes of this chapter, the 
"Byzantine, as opposed to the ‘patristic, tradition is defined as beginning in approxi- 
mately the sixth century. Thus we shall examine the reception of patristic hermeneutical 
methods beginning with writers such as Dionysius the Areopagite and Romanos the 
Melodist, moving on through the later Byzantine period to include such exegetes as 
Gregory of Sinai and Gregory Palamas. As for the geographical boundaries, these follow 
roughly those of the Eastern Christian, or Byzantine, Empire, which shrank and 
expanded in the course of the millennium or so of its political existence. Because some 
territories were conquered (especially during the Islamic invasions of the seventh century) 
but remained inhabited by Greek-speaking Christians, we include areas such as Palestine, 
Syria, and Egypt in our discussion. 

Since the Byzantine reception of patristic methods of biblical exegesis took place in a 
variety of forms or settings, this chapter will focus on four main areas: (1) liturgical texts 
and art, including homiletics, hymnography, monumental art, and icons; (2) exegetical 
or theological treatises, commentaries, and manuscripts that may have been aimed at a 
more educated readership; (3) texts that relate in a broader sense to laypersons experience 
of life in the Church; and (4) monastic texts, including treatises, catechetical homilies, 
and artistic representations that can be associated with a monastic background. The 
boundaries between these various forms of communication, along with the contexts for 
which they were intended, are porous. Such categorization perhaps even creates a dis- 
torted view of the evidence, since Byzantine Christians did not distinguish between 
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such spheres of ecclesial life to the extent that modern scholars do. However, it will be 
argued that different methods of exegesis became associated with particular pastoral 
needs or didactic purposes. For this reason, Byzantine commentators privileged 
aspects of patristic tradition according to the theological settings in which they 
found themselves. 


LITURGICAL CONTEXTS OF BIBLICAL 
INTERPRETATION 


Liturgical celebration in the Byzantine Church, which expanded to fill the hours of each 
day in the ecclesiastical year especially from about the sixth century onward (Taft 1992; 
Taft 1984), incorporated and expounded Scripture in a variety of ways. Hymnography, 
whether sung in the offices or in the eucharistic Divine Liturgy, resembled a tapestry 
of words and phrases taken from the OT and NT (Lash 2008:35). The same allusive 
method, described by scholars as 'intertextuality' (Young 1997:97-103), was used in 
homiletics, that is, the exegetical, festal, and occasional homilies which survive in litur- 
gical collections, having first been delivered in church and then used as readings 
throughout the Byzantine period (Ehrhard 1937-52). Such use of Scripture, which devel- 
oped in the patristic period and continued to inspire later Eastern Christian liturgical 
writers, revealed several important hermeneutical preoccupations: first, it provided new 
texts with authority since they expressed Christian theology in the language of the 
divine Word of Scripture; second, it revealed the unity of all the books of the OT and 
NT—to the extent that passages chosen from any section of Scripture could be combined 
in order to illustrate a theological point; finally, the language of Scripture was consist- 
ently evocative and beautiful: it bore witness to the greatness of creation and to God's 
immanence within it. 

It is likely that iconography (as expressed in monumental painting or in icons) followed 
liturgical poetry and homiletics, by means ofa kind of ‘filtration process, in its adoption of 
developing interpretations of Scripture in the Middle Byzantine period (Tsironis 2005). 
Such interpretation included the ways in which particular events in the lives of Jesus 
Christ or his mother Mary should be understood in connection with individual feasts or 
how congregations might be expected to engage with the main themes of these feasts. 
The depiction ofthe lamenting Virgin at the foot ofthe cross, for example, appeared first 
ina kontakion by Romanos (Maas and Trypanis 1963:142-9), then in liturgical sermons, 
and only after the end of the ninth century in iconography and other literary genres 
(Tsironis 1998; pace Shoemaker 2012: 24-5). 

Liturgical requirements dictated the choice of biblical subject matter in the contexts 
of preaching or hymnography on particular topics or events in the biblical canon 
(Rouwhorst 2013; Guy 1966-7). Whereas preachers of the patristic period, such as Basil 
of Caesarea and John Chrysostom, delivered homilies in morning and evening services, 
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as well as in the Divine Liturgy on Sundays throughout the year, the evidence for daily 
preaching diminishes in the Byzantine period (Antonopoulou 1997:110-12). This means 
that the biblical pericopes on which sermons were based became more limited: OT 
readings received little direct attention, either in hymnography or homiletics, while NT 
passages were limited increasingly to those that adorned the great Dominical and 
Marian feasts of the Church or to some extent to the ordinary Sundays of the movable 
and fixed liturgical years. The subject matter of both homilies and hymns may also have 
been determined by the editorial choices of liturgical compilers; it will never be possible 
to determine how many liturgical texts were originally produced since many were never 
copied down (either by the authors or contemporary tachygraphers) and transmitted to 
posterity (Cunningham 2011). 

During the Byzantine period, that is, from about the fifth century onward, certain 
methods of exegesis became associated with particular liturgical contexts. Feasts, which 
were added to the calendar especially between the early sixth and eighth centuries, 
became associated with a focus on an eternal timeframe in which historical events in the 
life of Christ were re-enacted in the context of liturgical celebration (Krueger 2014:67-105). 
This concept of liturgical as opposed to historical time, in which the events that are 
recounted in the OT and NT collapse together in an inaugurated eschaton, could be 
expressed especially with the help of typology. Such a method of exegesis also revealed 
the presence of Christ or his mother, the Virgin Mary, in mysteriously veiled but richly 
allusive passages in the OT (Cunningham 2004). Other liturgical contexts, such as the 
Sundays in Lent that lead up to Holy Week and Easter, were more suited to other kinds 
of allegorical interpretation. Typology could feature here, as in Andrew of Cretes famous 
Great Canon (PG 97.1330-85; trans. Mother Mary and Mother Thekla 1997), but the 
non-literal meaning that was teased out of biblical passages more often alluded to the 
salvation ofthe individual human soul. Even as certain forms of biblical exegesis became 
associated with specific liturgical contexts, however, writers were flexible in their 
movement between these methods: the same hymn or homily might adopt various 
hermeneutical approaches for didactic reasons. 

To illustrate the more typological form of exegesis that characterizes festal celebration, 
we may start with homilies and hymns intended for the Nativity of Christ, which had 
been celebrated in the Eastern Church since about the end of the fourth century 
(Talley 1986:134-41). The fourth-century father, Gregory of Nazianzus, provided a 
powerful model for liturgical preaching on this subject in his Oration 38 on the 
Theophany—just a decade or so before the feast of the Nativity was moved to 25 December 
(Moreschini 1990:104-48; trans. Daley 2006:117-27). Gregory’s sermon opens with an 
evocation of the eternal timeframe of the feast, as the preacher calls on all Christians to 
celebrate its immediacy today. He reminds his audience of the entire dispensation, as 
related in the OT, that led up to Christ's incarnation, enjoining his hearers to recognize 
both their innate nobility and their fallen nature, which is redeemed both by God's 
entrance into creation and by his death on the cross. Although the use of allegory that is 
found here is not especially typological in nature, the preacher does set a precedent for 
later liturgical treatment of this subject in his stress on the timeless nature of this 
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Christological event in the life of the Church. It serves as a reminder of God's purpose 
for humanity, first in creating us and now in renewing that creation in the person ofthe 
second Adam, Christ. 

The sixth-century hymnographer Romanos the Melodist, in his famous kontakion on 
the Nativity of Christ, adopts this method of collapsing historical time into an eternal 
present by means both of narrative and typological exegesis (Gaydor-Whyte 2017:102-11). 
Bethlehem, he suggests, is a new Garden of Eden in which a new creation has taken place: 


Bethlehem has opened Eden, come, let us see; 
we have found delight in secret, come, let us receive 
the joys of paradise within the cave. 
There the unwatered root whose blossom is forgiveness has appeared. 
there has been found the undug well from which David once longed to drink. 
There a virgin has borne a babe 
and has quenched at once Adam's and David's thirst... 
(Romanos, Kontakia; trans. Maas and Trypanis 1963:1, 
strophe 1.1-8; trans. Lash 1995:3). 


Typology and intertextuality (with references to Isa 11.1, 2 Sam 23.13-17, and 1 Chr 
11.17-19) both feature here as the hymnographer reinforces the sense that events in 
the OT not only lead up to, but also reveal the meaning of, the entrance of Christ, the 
God-man, into creation. 

Later icons of the nativity scene build on such liturgical treatment of the event, depicting 
not only the historical narrative (with shepherds, magi, angels, Joseph, and others 
appearing around the two central figures, the Virgin Mary and Christ), but also the way 
in which it enables the viewer to look both forwards and backwards in time. The artistic 
prototypes for such icons can probably be found in early Christian examples such as the 
fifth- and sixth-century flasks or tokens brought back from the Holy Land, on which 
simple images of the nativity scene with the adoration of the magi were inscribed 
(Vikan 1982:32, 40). Like liturgical hymns and homilies, Byzantine iconography empha- 
sizes both the scriptural basis and the eternal meaning of the event. Various elements, 
such as the ox and the ass, express the fulfilment of prophecy (Isa 1.3), while others 
reflect the narratives of Lukes and Matthew’s Gospels. The dark cave in which the Christ 
child lies in his manger is based on the second-century apocryphal Gospel that is 
attributed in Byzantine tradition to James (Elliott 1993:57-67), but also symbolizes 
either the fallen creation into which Christ has entered or, according to a homily that is 
attributed to Gregory of Nyssa, the shadow of death that encompasses humanity 
(Ouspensky and Lossky 1983:157). The iconography of the nativity scene also conveys in 
various ways the connection between Christ's birth and death—a preoccupation that 
also appears frequently in homilies and hymns on this subject: Mary's womb (perhaps 
also symbolized by the darkness of the cave) corresponds to Christ's tomb; the swaddling 
cloths will become the swathing bands in which he was wrapped after death; and above 
all, the Virgins sorrowful expression, as she reclines close to but facing away from the 
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Christ child, prefigures her lament at the foot of the cross. Time, according to the 
two-dimensional but vividly narrative expression of Byzantine icons, has collapsed into 
amoment that vividly reveals the whole dispensation of God. 

The feast ofthe Transfiguration offered Byzantine liturgical writers and iconographers 
another chance to provide typological interpretation of a historical event in the life of 
Christ, as recorded in the synoptic Gospels. It is not known exactly when the feast was 
added to the Byzantine liturgical calendar, but this probably occurred sometime before 
the beginning of the eighth century (Daley 2013:19-23). Various surviving sermons on 
the transfiguration comment on the biblical pericopes for the feast, using a combination 
of literal, moral, typological, and anagogical methods of exegesis. It is striking, however, 
that preachers including John of Damascus, Andrew of Crete, Gregory the Sinaite, and 
Gregory Palamas (with the first two flourishing in the eighth century and the last two in 
the fourteenth) emphasize different theological aspects of this event, ranging from its 
meaning in the context of the biblical narrative to its implications with regard to human 
apprehension of divine being in the broadest mystical sense. The emphasis in all of the 
Byzantine sermons that survive on this subject is, however, typological and anagogical. 
John of Damascus compares Christ's ascent of Mount Tabor to that of Mount Sinai by 
Moses; the typological parallel is enriched by the fact that the latter's vision of ‘the back- 
parts’ of God (Exod 33.23) was enabled by Christ, who was in fact the rock through 
whose cleft Moses looked. This OT event is fulfilled in the dazzling vision of Jesus Christ 
as God, ‘the Master of Old and New Testaments’ and the Giver of a new Law to God's 
chosen people (Kotter 1988:437.2.1—15). Five centuries later, Gregory the Sinaite does not 
neglect the typological implications of the transfiguration scene in his sermon on the 
same subject, but he stresses more its anagogical meaning (Conticello and Conticello 
2002:87-8). The three disciples ascent of Mount Tabor and the vision that they received of 
Christ, as God and man, represents the ascent towards mystical contemplation that is 
open to all who apply themselves to ascetic practice and constant prayer (trans. Balfour 
1983:20-57). Gregory Palamas, in his first sermon on the transfiguration (Conticello and 
Conticello 2002:153-4), provides a considerable amount of the kind of close biblical 
exegesis that appeared in connection with this subject in patristic homilies and commen- 
taries, examining, for example, the discrepancy between the Gospels of Matthew and Luke 
on the number of days that elapsed between Jesus promise of the Kingdom (Matt 16.278; 
Luke 9.26—7) and his ascent of Mount Tabor with three chosen disciples (Matt 17.1, six 
days; Luke 9.28, eight days). However, the key theme in the story of Christ's transfiguration 
for Palamas is the ‘immaterial, never-setting, pre-eternal light’ (expressed alliteratively in 
Greek) that shone from Christ, displaying to the disciples the glory of the uncreated 
Godhead. Palamas connects this not only with the spiritual experience of Christians who 
behold this light ‘with eyes transformed by the Holy Spirit, but also with the glory of the 
eschaton (Gregory Palamas, hom. 34.12-13; trans. Veniamin 2009:271-73). 

Hymnography composed for the feast of the Transfiguration from the early eighth 
century onward diverges from patristic commentaries and homilies on this subject in 
various ways. Abandoning themes such as the literal or allegorical explanation of the 
six or eight days that preceded the transfiguration, eschatological emphasis on the 
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promise of the Kingdom, or moral interpretations of the ascent of Mount Tabor, festal 
hymns focus above all on the Christological implications of the scene. The transfigur- 
ation is understood as a revelation of the person of Christ in his divine and human 
natures; this represents the fulfilment of God's creation of humanity in his image and the 
manifestation of his ongoing presence in creation. In the fifth ode of his canon on the 
transfiguration, John of Damascus writes: 


You, O Christ, with invisible hands have fashioned man in your image, 
and you have now displayed the original beauty in this same 
human body which you formed, 
revealing it, not as in an image, but as you are in your own self 
according to your essence, 
being both God and man 

(John of Damascus, carm. transfig., Ode Five; trans. Mother Mary 

and Ware 1969:487 [with adjustments]). 


Typology also plays an important role in hymnography, especially in canons that express 
in their very structure the fulfilment of the OT in the NT. Moses and Elijah, who both 
experienced theophanies in the old dispensation, are present on Mount Tabor in order 
to witness the fulfilment of such visions in this manifestation ofthe incarnate God. 

The iconography of the transfiguration scene appears to have been established early 
inthe Byzantine world, with the sixth-century mosaic in the apse ofthe monastic church 
of St Catherine at Sinai being a formative example (Forsyth and Weitzmann 1965-73). 
Christ, who stands at the centre ofthe image within a dark blue mandorla, representing 
the divine nature from which rays of light shine forth, is flanked by Moses and Elijah 
while the three disciples are depicted in attitudes of awe and reverence below. 
Surrounding images, depicting Moses at the burning bush (Exod 3.1-6) and receiving 
the tablets of the Law (Exod 19-20), provide typological meaning to the scene of the 
transfiguration; it is possible that the planning of this church's decoration also intended 
the viewer to understand the images anagogically, in terms of the spiritual progress that 
takes place within a monastery (Cormack 2000:49-52). Later icons adopt the same 
balanced and symmetrical composition, always focusing on the central figure of Christ, 
whose white garments and shining mandorla reveal the glory of his divine nature. It is 
noticeable that some later icons, such as the twelfth-century panel that forms part ofthe 
iconostasis at Sinai, introduce a more personal interpretation of the scene, expressed in 
the physical attitudes and anxious expressions not only of the disciples but also even of 
the two patriarchs (Weitzmann 1978:86, plate 24). 

Homilies and hymns that were delivered during Lent or Holy Week are more often 
characterized by moral or anagogical forms of biblical exegesis. In contrast to festal 
liturgical texts, which celebrate the eternal framework of the Christian dispensation, 
these penitential writings emphasize the growth of the individual human soul towards 
the spiritual transformation that will be experienced liturgically in Christ's approaching 
passion and resurrection. Typology may play a part in expounding this process, but 
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tropological (moral) allegory is more common in this liturgical context. Gregory Palamas 
provides an eloquent model of biblical instruction in his homily on the story of the blind 
man healed at Capernaum (Mark 2.1-2), delivered on the second Sunday in Lent: 


When did these acts of repentance take place? At the time when Jesus came into his 
own city, which means, after he came in the flesh to stay in the world which he 
created and is therefore his own. As the evangelist says of him, “He came to what was 
his own, and his own people did not accept him. But to all who received him, who 
believed in his name, he gave power to become children of God... (John 1.11212): So 
when we fall down before him with such faith, our paralysed mind immediately 
hears him saying ‘Son, and receives forgiveness and healing. In addition it receives 
strength to lift up and carry the bed on which it is lying. The bed is to be understood 
as the body to which the mind which pursues fleshly desires clings, and through 
which it applies itself to sinful actions. 


(Gregory Palamas, hom. 10.13; trans. Veniamin 2009:71) 


The boundary between Lenten exegesis, with its preference for moral or anagogical 
exegesis, and festal preoccupations may sometimes fade, as we see in Andrew of Crete's 
sermons on Lazarus Saturday and Palm Sunday. Here the preacher both looks back at 
Lent, emphasizing the need for moral improvement, and forward towards the 
approaching passion and resurrection of Christ. Both texts display a mixture of literal, 
moral, and typological interpretation of the festal pericopes in John 11 and 12 (Andrew 
of Crete, Homilies on Lazarus and Palm Sunday, PG 97.960-1017). 

Byzantine methods of biblical exegesis that occur in liturgical contexts thus reflect 
the didactic or festal requirements of each day or season. Whereas preachers or 
hymnographers may base their message on a particular passage of the NT, they 
invariably interweave this with other scriptural examples that help to reveal its moral, 
typological, or prophetic meaning. Byzantine liturgical writers and iconographers all 
relied on the patristic foundations of biblical exegesis. However, they adapted this legacy 
to accord with their didactic purposes and, in some circumstances, developed it further 
for pastoral or panegyrical reasons. 


EXEGETICAL OR THEOLOGICAL TREATISES, 
COMMENTARIES, AND ILLUSTRATED 
MANUSCRIPTS 


This category of biblical interpretation is large and, as outlined in the introduction of 
this chapter, difficult to separate categorically from ‘liturgical’ forms of exegesis. It 
includes the wide range of theological treatises, biblical commentaries, ‘chains’ or 
catenae, and any other literary or artistic forms that appear to be intended for a smaller, 
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more educated audience (Louth 2008; Devreesse 1959; Devreesse 1970). These readers 
might have encountered such texts in the context of private study rather than in public 
or ecclesial contexts. While bearing in mind the obvious overlap between ‘public’ and 
‘private’ spheres of influence—along with the possibility that some texts or iconographical 
motifs moved between the two in the course of transmission—it is worth exploring 
whether certain methods of exegesis, influenced by patristic examples, flourished 
here too. 

Byzantine commentaries on Scripture followed precedents that had been established 
in the patristic period, offering detailed interpretation of the biblical books of the OT 
and NT in a consecutive, rather than liturgically organized, manner. It is impossible 
to determine exactly how biblical commentaries were used in the Byzantine context, but 
it is likely that they provided inspiration for teachers, including preachers, in the 
Church, devotional reading for clerics, monks, and lay people, and help for bishops 
involved in conciliar discussions. From the Middle and Late Byzantine periods, we 
possess a few commentaries on Genesis, the Psalms, and some other books of the OT, 
along with those on the Gospels and the Epistles of Paul that were produced by figures 
such as the eleventh-century bishop Theophylact of Ochrid (Beck 1959). Byzantine 
commentators displayed their reverence for the inspired exegesis of the fathers, often 
assuming the same methods with regard to biblical passages or even paraphrasing 
the homilies or commentaries of fourth- and fifth-century patristic writers (Louth 
2008:854-5). Nevertheless, they could be innovative in their emphasis on particular 
themes such as Chalcedonian Christology, as well as in their choice of subject matter. 
Another important realm of biblical commentary exists in the pictorial illustration of 
OT books such as the Psalms. Byzantine illustrators often diverged completely from the 
literal sense of the texts, offering a Christological—and occasionally even topical— 
interpretation in their choice of images. 

Byzantine hermeneutical method, from the sixth century onward, was inspired both 
by Alexandrian exegetes, such as Cyril of Alexandria, and by the Antiochene tradition, 
as represented especially by Theodoret of Cyrus, John Chrysostom, and others. With 
regard to the former, the Christological meaning of both the OT and NT, as revealed by 
typology, prophecy, and historicity, is paramount. Cyril stressed the unified message of 
Scripture, with its revelation of Christ's role as Second Adam (Blowers 2009:183-5). 
Nevertheless, such an interpretation did not supersede the importance of Christ's his- 
torical hypostasis as God and man in first-century Palestine. In this sense, his miracles, 
teachings, and moral example represented an important aspect of biblical teaching, 
which later Byzantine commentators considered with the help of earlier preachers or 
exegetes such as John Chrysostom. Above all, they remained aware of the polyvalence of 
biblical texts; Maximus, for example, saw Origens levels of meaning as signifying that 
unity of meaning (Logos) may be expressed in diverse ways (logoi) (Blowers 1991:185-92; 
Blowers 2009:191). 

Much of Maximus the Confessor's exegetical work is framed as sets of responses to 
questions which were posed to him by others, but which may take the form of lengthy 
comments resembling the classical tradition of scholia or, in the monastic context, the 
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kind of instruction that spiritual fathers gave their disciples. His Questions and Responses 
for Thalassius offer sixty-five questions, all but one on Scripture, while the Ambigua deal 
ostensibly with "difficulties in the theological orations of Gregory Nazianzen, but also 
concern the biblical passages on which these are based (Blowers 1991; Louth 1996:20-1; 
trans. Constas 2014:1:viii-x). In Ambiguum 10, Maximus adopts an allegorical approach 
to the story of Christ's transfiguration, building on the work of precursors such as Philo, 
Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and others (Malherbe and Ferguson 1978:5-9). While stress- 
ing the disciples revelation that 'the wholly blessed radiance that shone with dazzling 
rays of light from the Lord's face, completely overwhelming the power of their eyes, 
was a symbol of his divinity, which transcends intellect, sensation, being, and knowledge 
(Maximus, ambig. 10.17; trans. Constas 2014:1:191), Maximus also focuses in this passage 
on the moral and spiritual qualities that are required for such an encounter. He continues: 


From this it follows that whoever wishes blamelessly to walk the straight road to 
God, stands in need of both the inherent spiritual knowledge of Scripture, and the 
natural contemplation of beings according to the Spirit. In this way, anyone who 
desires to become a perfect lover of perfect wisdom will be able to show what is only 
reasonable, namely, that the two laws—the natural and the written—are of equal 
value and equal dignity, that both of them reciprocally teach the same things, and 
that neither is superior or inferior to the other. (trans. Constas 2014:193-5) 


In contrast to Maximus, Theophylact of Ochrid, who wrote extensive commentaries on 
various books of the NT in the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries, treats the 
account of Christ's transfiguration in Matthew 171-9 in a mainly literal way. Starting 
with the reason why Christ chose these three disciples (Peter, John, and James) and what 
they saw on the mountain, he writes: 


When you hear, “He was transfigured’, do not think that he had cast off his body 
at that moment, for his body remained in its own form, as you hear mention of 
his face and his clothing. But it appeared more resplendent, the divine exhibiting 
in small part its effulgence as much as they were able to see. This is why he had 
also previously spoken of the transfiguration as ‘the Kingdom’ of God, for it 
exhibited the indescribable majesty of his power, it showed that he is the true Son 
of the Father, and it had the aspect of the Second Coming on account of the 
ineffable radiance of Jesus's face. 
(Theophylact of Ochrid, Explanation of Matthew 17; 
trans. Stade 2008:1:145, with adjustments) 


This Christological statement is followed by commentary, verse by verse, which inter- 
prets the event on Mount Tabor from an historical perspective, placing it within the con- 
text of the Gospel account of Christ’s life. Theophylact stresses the didactic purpose of 
the transfiguration, arguing that it helped to prepare the disciples for the forthcoming 
passion. The presence of Moses and Elijah revealed the prophetic foreshadowing of 
these events in the OT and their witness to God's dispensation. It is striking that, at least 
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with regard to this passage, Theophylact’s Explanation of Matthew shows close similarities 
with John Chrysostom’s homiletic series on the same Gospel (PG 57-8). Theophylact 
chooses the same themes and exegetical method as the late fourth- and fifth-century 
preacher, following his structure but also abridging it. Theophylact’s treatment of the 
synoptic accounts of the transfiguration (Mark 9.2-8; Luke 9.28-36) is similar in many 
ways to his work on Matthew. With regard to Mark, Theophylact provides literal exegesis 
of the passage, but follows this with a reference to the eschatological meaning of the 
transfiguration, as we see in the following lines: 


We ought also to understand these words in a spiritual manner. After the end of this 
world, which was created in six days, if we are truly his disciples, Jesus will lead us 
also up to a high mountain, by which I mean heaven, and he will show himself to us 
in greater splendour... (Theophylact, Explanation of Mark 9; trans. Stade 2008:2:73) 


The variety of ways in which the synoptic accounts of Christ's transfiguration may be 
treated in Byzantine treatises or commentaries on this subject is striking. It is clear that 
commentators such as Maximus the Confessor and Theophylact of Ochrid felt free to 
interpret the text from literal, tropological, typological, and anagogical perspectives, 
depending on which message was most relevant to their audiences or readers. Patristic 
tradition provided a basis for each of these hermeneutical responses, also affirming that 
the Evangelists intended their narratives to be understood at various levels. 

The surviving Byzantine commentaries on books of the OT display a similar flexibility 
with regard to exegetical method (Magdalino and Nelson 2010). Niketas David, for 
example, who produced a Commentary on the Psalms in the early tenth century, is 
innovative in offering a series of moral exhortations in connection with each text; 
indeed, such use of paraenesis represents a bridge between the genres of commentary 
and homily (Dorival 1981:254). Liturgical commentaries, which began to be produced 
from the late fifth century onward, offer another way of interpreting Scripture by means 
of the eucharistic rite, which represented a literal, moral, or anagogical re-enactment of 
the incarnation, passion, and resurrection of Christ. Whereas Germanus I emphasized 
the historical basis for the Divine Liturgy even as these events are celebrated within an 
eternal timeframe (Meyendorff 1984), commentators from Dionysius the Areopagite to 
Symeon of Thessalonike focused more on its anagogical meaning (Bornert 1966). 

One other form of commentary, which is even more original in its approach to the 
OT, is that of marginal illustration. Byzantine artists decorated many books of the 
Septuagint, including the Octateuch, the Prophets, and the Psalms, with illustrations 
that went far beyond merely literal methods of interpretation (Lowden 2010; Lowden 
1992; Lowden 1988; Corrigan 1992). A well-known example, which is both Christological 
and polemical in its didactic intent, is the ninth-century Khludov Psalter, in which 
Christ being pierced by a spear on the cross is juxtaposed with the destruction of one of 
his icons—all inferred by the artist in relation to Psalm 68.22ff. (LXX): ‘Let their table be 
a trap for them, a snare for their allies. . ? Illustrators, like other interpreters of Scripture, 
read the OT—and especially the Psalms—from a Christological perspective. Miniatures 
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such as this convey to readers the ways in which God chastises both unfaithful Jews and 
current heretics who fail to follow his commandments or to recognize the saving 
incarnation of Christ, the Word. 

Both literary and artistic commentaries on Scripture thus reveal a creative 
approach to exegesis, which involves the multiple senses, as outlined in patristic 
tradition, chosen in accordance with the didactic or theological purpose of individual 
interpreters. The freedom with which some exegetes, such as the illustrators of the 
Middle Byzantine Psalters, approach the Bible exceeds even the most allegorical 
interpretations of the patristic period. The justification for such creativity perhaps 
lies in a belief that the grace of the new dispensation allows Christians to engage with 
Scripture as a dynamic source of revelation that is continuing to work itself out both 
in history and within an eternal framework. We should qualify this statement, however, 
by noting the conservatism of monumental church decoration and icons, as opposed 
to manuscript illustration. 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 
AND THE BYZANTINE LAITY 


This category is the most difficult to define in terms of literary and artistic genres; it is 
also impossible to treat it fully in a chapter ofthis length. It might nevertheless be useful 
to suggest some avenues for future research, since this is also a field that is in need of 
definition with regard to both methodology and sources. As we have already seen, 
Byzantine Christians encountered Scripture primarily in the context of liturgical cele- 
bration: they would hear Gospel pericopes read outloud on an annual basis in the offices 
and Divine Liturgy, along with readings drawn from the OT and the Pauline Epistles 
(Taft 2006; Cunningham 2016: esp. 193). It is the former, as we have seen, that were most 
often interpreted, by means of homilies or patristic readings, for the congregation; how- 
ever, the influence of hymnography, with its intertextual and Christological synthesis of 
the OT and NT, should not be underestimated. 

It is unclear, on the basis of surviving sources, where catechetical teaching of the laity 
occurred. It is possible that the surviving handbooks and epitomes functioned as private 
reading; however, some texts, such as the seventh-century Questions and Answers 
(Erotapokriseis) that are attributed to Anastasius of Sinai, indicate that such catechesis 
originated in a church setting—and indeed continued to be read out loud in that context 
(Volgers and Zamagni 2004; Richard and Munitiz 2006; Munitiz 2011; Munitiz 1988:74). 
The variety of topics, which relate to theology, the human condition, and pastoral issues 
involving both men and women, reflect lay concerns with regard to leading a Christian 
life in accordance with Scripture and ecclesial tradition. The majority of such sources 
display a fairly unsophisticated, and above all literal, approach to biblical exegesis. 
Biblical summaries, for example, attempt to elucidate historical chronology on the basis 
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of the dates that are provided in the various OT books from Genesis onward 
(Munitiz 1988:76; Finegan 1964). 

In answer to pastoral questions relating to human sin and redemption, Anastasius of 
Sinai offers a combination of doctrine, biblical examples, and common sense in his 
answers. On being asked, ‘If someone commits a great sin against someone else, and 
then afterwards goes off and as a sinner comes to repentance with the other and receives 
pardon from that person, has such a sinner been forgiven also by God?; he replies as 
follows: 


If the one forgiving is a spiritual person or a worthy priest, perhaps forgiveness is 
given to such a person also by God; but if not, the one forgiving will have gained 
great merit, but the one forgiven is under obligation to repent before God. For 
Moses himself forgave his own sister, Maria, when she had mocked him, and yet she 
was struck by leprosy by God and sent into quarantine, and only then received for- 
giveness (cf. Numbers 12.1-15). Similarly, when the whole people sinned against 
him, Moses for his part forgave them, but when they failed to repent, God destroyed 
them (cf. Numbers 14.13-25)... 

(Anastasius of Sinai, qu. et. resp.; trans. Munitiz 2011:133-4) 


Anastasius sometimes engages in a form of historical biblical exegesis for the benefit of 
his interlocutors. After explaining, for example, that God sometimes works miracles by 
means of ‘unworthy persons, such as the ventriloquist woman who raised Samuel from 
the dead (cf. 1 Kgs (LXX)/1 Sam 28.11-12), the abbot goes on to say that this event truly 
occurred because, according to the Apostle Paul, ‘““Death held sway from Adam until the 
time of Moses (or until the fullness of the Law) even over those who had not sinned in 
the likeness of the disobedience” (Romans 5.15), (that is, even over the souls of holy men)’ 
(Anastasius of Sinai, qu. et. resp.; trans. Munitiz 2011:175). 

Such exchanges, if indeed they reflect real dialogue between the laity and dogmatic 
teachers or spiritual fathers, offer a level of scriptural exegesis that seeks merely to 
understand the literal meaning of biblical passages. Such an approach also emphasizes 
the unity of Scripture, with no disjunction admitted between teachings or command- 
ments contained in the OT and NT. Where contradictions or incongruities occur, the 
teacher attempts to explain these by means of traditional Christian teaching. Above all, 
there is a recognition that God is entitled to act in any way that he sees fit; divine purpose 
can be assumed, but not always discerned by Christian commentators. 

Further work in the field of lay Christian understanding of Scripture should involve 
study of catechetical treatises of all kinds, along with consideration of the biblical 
pericopes, hymns, and homilies which might have been accessible to the faithful in 
liturgical settings. Hagiography and collections of miracle stories also offer insights 
into the ways in which the Bible could be used to inspire, explain, or justify Christian 
behaviour. Byzantine clerics and teachers were adept at adjusting their didactic 
methods to the circumstances in which they found themselves; it is also clear that they 
recognized the limitations of Christians who had not benefited from extensive biblical 
or theological training. 
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THE MONASTIC BACKGROUND 


The Byzantine ascetic tradition, whether based in coenobitic or eremitical settings, 
owed much to the inspiration of the legendary ‘desert fathers’ who inhabited remote 
places in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. The treatises and manuals, often arranged into 
‘centuries’ of chapters, combined with ‘Sayings’ and ‘Lives’ of early monastic teachers, 
provided inspiration for Byzantine monks even in the best-regulated communal 
monasteries (Burton-Christie 1993). Such texts also offered a uniquely monastic form of 
biblical interpretation, which was characterized by eschatological and existential 
preoccupations (Blowers 2009:192). Monks were instructed to reflect on their own 
approaching deaths and ensuing salvation or punishment (Athanasius, v. Anton. 15-19; 
John Climacus, scal. 5, Luibheid and Russell 1982:124-6), with both OT and NT passages 
being used to remind them of the final judgement. Scripture, according to such early 
ascetic writers, provided not only guidance on how to live a Christian life, but also 
apocalyptic warnings about the consequences oflax or sinful behaviour. 

The Bible also provided ascetics with heroic models to follow, including not only Jesus 
Christ and his disciples, but also OT figures such as Moses and Elijah, along with many 
others. The concept of 'outsiders who cut themselves off from the world and occupied a 
liminal space between creation and the divine world (Brown 1971), nourished by biblical 
tales of prophets, social outcasts, or persecuted believers, helped to promote the cults of 
such extreme monastic figures as the 'stylites—who continued to occupy isolated columns 
until as late as the eleventh century (Greenfield 2000). In spite of such respect for the more 
extreme forms of asceticism, however, Byzantine monasticism from about the sixth century 
onward was largely coenobitic (although not organized into formal ‘orders’ as in the West). 
The biblical precedent for this way of life, which had been worked out by fourth-century 
monastic leaders such as Basil of Caesarea, lay in the NT. Monks were enjoined, both in 
formal rules and in catechetical homilies, to seek a loving relationship with God and with 
their fellow monks in accordance with the teachings ofthe Gospels (Holmes 2000). 

Monastic art, as opposed to that found in cathedrals or parish churches, often 
reflected the spiritual preoccupations of rich patrons and founders. Monastic churches 
contained the conventional cycle of the twelve main feasts of the Church, but might also 
provide narrative scenes from the Gospels or Lives of saints. They commemorated local 
saints, especially the martyrs or ascetics who were associated with the founding of the 
monastery and who represented role models for the resident monks or nuns. Changes in 
narrative styles of painting or mosaic design occurred in the course of the Byzantine 
centuries: late twelfth-century monastic art, as represented for example at the monas- 
tery at Nerezi in what is today Macedonia, exhibits an emotional quality that is lacking 
atearlier monasteries such as Hosios Loukas and Daphni in Greece (Cormack 2000:175). 
As in the case of texts intended for a monastic audience, monastic church decoration 
reflects above all an interest in literal or eschatological interpretation of Scripture; 
monks were expected to profit spiritually from their exposure to pictorial representations 
of Christ's life and passion, along with those of his saints. 
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CONCLUSION 


Patristic influence on preachers, hymnographers, exegetes, artists, and many other 
mediators of biblical revelation to the Christian faithful became dominant in the 
Byzantine tradition from about the sixth century onward. "Ihe holy fathers, whose 
theology was recognized as authoritative at councils such as that of Chalcedon (451), 
could be quoted or summarized in preference to developing new approaches to biblical 
exegesis. This probably accounts for the fact that direct commentary on Scripture began 
to be replaced by compilations of patristic extracts, known as ‘chains or catenae—with a 
few exceptions such as the commentaries by Theophylact of Ochrid from the Middle 
Byzantine period (Louth 2008:854). This raises the question whether Byzantine com- 
mentators regarded the patristic inheritance as entirely unified in its understanding and 
interpretation of Scripture. Did this tradition represent a symphonic or a more contra- 
puntal concert of voices for Byzantine interpreters (Behr 2014:15)? It seems likely that, 
apart from those theologians who could be classed as ‘heretical’ on the basis of ecclesias- 
tical councils, Byzantine exegetes accepted the variety of patristic styles of exegesis in 
the same way that they endorsed the multiple meanings that can be discerned in most 
biblical passages. As this chapter has demonstrated, literal, moral, or allegorical methods 
of interpretation began to be assigned to particular liturgical or didactic contexts in the 
course of the Byzantine centuries. Individual fathers, such as Gregory of Nazianzus or 
John Chrysostom, exerted influence within the ecclesial contexts on which they had 
focused their own attention. It is also noticeable that major theological preoccupations 
could shift in the course of the centuries, such that later liturgical writers and 
iconographers emphasized above all the Christological meaning of Scripture, as 
opposed to the Trinitarian or anthropological preoccupations that had predominated 
in earlier centuries. 

The various contexts in which Byzantine biblical interpretation took place, including 
liturgical, scholarly, lay, and monastic settings, reveal differences both in subject matter 
and emphasis. Scriptural exegesis that took place in church, whether in preaching, 
hymnography, or art, tended increasingly to focus on the eternal timeframe that is 
celebrated in the Eucharist or in the major feasts, although penitential periods such as 
Lent could evoke instead both moral and eschatological reflection. The more literary 
genres of biblical commentary or theological treatise are characterized by literal, or 
historical, forms of exegesis, along with some tropological and eschatological reflection. 
The same is true of lay and monastic examples of exegesis that were produced throughout 
the Byzantine period; it is noticeable that commentators were keen to apply biblical 
revelation to daily life, as well as to remind their audiences or readers of the imminence 
of death and the need to prepare for the final judgement. 

The Byzantine approach to Scripture was thus informed by the authoritative voice of 
patristic tradition. The fathers, guided by the Holy Spirit and by apostolic example, 
offered a dynamic approach that involved multiple ‘senses’ but recognized one 
underlying meaning and purpose in Scripture (Young 1997:29). Byzantine exegetes 
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attempted to preserve this sophisticated understanding of the Bible, even as they 
adapted its teachings to doctrinal, pastoral, or ascetic needs. Whereas modern Orthodox 
biblical scholars place great weight on the legacy of the neo-patristic synthesis that took 
place in the course ofthe twentieth century, they also owe much to the preservation and 
interpretation of patristic methods of biblical exegesis throughout the Byzantine period 
and beyond (Stylianopoulos 2008:29). 
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CHAPTER 45 


RECEPTION IN THE 
RENAISSANCE AND 
REFORMATION 


ESTHER CHUNG-KIM 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the most notable efforts to retrieve early Christian biblical interpretation 
emerged with the Renaissance and Reformation movements in late medieval and early 
modern Europe. This impressive retrieval had its roots in the medieval period, but 
expanded beyond specific treatises and tracts leading to extensive collections of ancient 
works. These two movements made early biblical interpretation more accessible than 
ever before and shaped the educational curriculum across European universities. While 
this retrieval may appear as a monolithic swell in the rediscovery of ancient sources, the 
reason for this renewed vigour was multifaceted, resulting from dynamic forces of 
various motivations, ranging from gaining broad literary erudition to initiating criti- 
cism of established hierarchies and calling for church reforms. This chapter investigates 
how the revival of Renaissance learning and the spread of Reformation movements 
shaped the legacies of patristic exegesis. 

Concerning the impact of Renaissance humanism on the Reformation, many scholars 
recognized that humanism was integral, if not necessary, to the success of the Reformation. 
In particular, scholars have often noted the contributions that the Renaissance made 
to the Reformation, prompted by the accepted dictum that *without humanism, there 
would be no Reformation (Moeller 1959:46—61). Since then, other scholars have reversed 
the enquiry, noting the impact of the Reformation movements on Renaissance human- 
ism by recognizing the broader impact of humanism mediated through religious reform 
(Spitz 1988:403). More recently, Erika Rummel has argued that humanism *was coopted, 
perhaps even exploited' by Protestant reformers and Catholic reactionaries so that 
the Reformation truncated the humanist agenda, leading to the confessionalization of 
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humanism (Rummel 2000:4). Ultimately, they remained distinctive movements because 
of their different objectives. While Protestant education focused on learning doctrine 
and languages to produce citizens who would serve God and the state, the humanist 
education strove toward an encyclopedic knowledge for the ‘fulfillment of the individ- 
ual’s potential’ (Rummel 2000:6). While the comparison of these twin movements has 
been explored from many angles, one area that deserves greater examination is their 
reception of early biblical interpretation. 

To that end, Arnoud Vissers Reading Augustine in the Reformation explores the 
reception of Erasmus' edition of Augustine by Reformation leaders (Visser 2011:31). Like 
Rummel, Visser recognizes a modified, highly selective use of humanist scholarship on 
the church fathers in the case of Erasmus’ edition of Augustine. Visser argues that in 
the hands of the reformers, Augustine’s works are mined for extractions of support- 
ing evidence for confessional goals. However, the confessionalization of humanism 
does not explain the whole story. In the midst of polemics and debates over highly 
contested issues, Protestant reformers and Catholic controversialists extricated fragments 
of humanist scholarship for doctrinal legitimizing, but they also relied on and passed on 
humanist scholarship. 

Unlike Rummel, Visser qualifies the confessionalization of humanism by describing 
examples where Leuven Catholics genuinely copied Erasmus’ words verbatim even though 
their editions were meant to be a foil to Erasmus’ edition of Augustine (Visser 2010:100). 
In addition, Irena Backus highlights humanism as a cultural influence on Reformed 
leaders such as Heinrich Bullinger, who saw humanism and reform as complementary 
and sharing methods of discourse, such as the insistence on the authority of ancient 
biblical and patristic sources over medieval scholastic authorities, the importance of 
philology in commenting on authoritative texts, and the rhetorical construction of 
arguments (Backus 2007:641). 

While the extensive interplay between the Renaissance and Reformation thinkers is 
apparent, a comparison between the early Christian biblical interpretation among 
Renaissance humanists and Protestant reformers demonstrates that they had different 
goals from the outset. Occupational priorities as well as political and religious loyalties 
informed the points of conflict between humanists and Protestant or Catholic churchmen, 
especially in the area of biblical interpretation. Although religious reformers accepted 
the humanist evaluation that in order to be recognized as a theologian, knowledge of 
the ancient commentaries was a prerequisite (Wengert 1998:37), they diverged in their 
overarching purpose for retrieving patristic exegesis. Humanists saw their role primarily 
as linguist-scholars, while clergy prioritized their goals primarily as ministers, preachers, 
and theologians. While this distinction can be misconstrued as mutually exclusive or 
oppositional, it helps to explain the different objectives in reading the church fathers. 
In reality, many religious reformers accepted humanism and its contributions, but they 
disagreed with the philosophical and theological decisions made by humanists in the 
interpretation of the NT (Wengert 1998:11). Hence they differed on how to understand 
the contributions of the early Christian writers in their contemporary debates about 
religious meaning and practice. 
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The most significant effect of studying the ancient texts of early Christian writers was 
a deeper appreciation of history and the unavoidable realization of diversity within the 
Christian tradition. While fifteenth- and sixteenth-century writers knew of the early 
church fathers from their predecessors, they were becoming more aware of the distinc- 
tions between Greek and Latin fathers, as well as variations in ancient texts. Christian 
humanists and reformers devoted much energy to recovering and reading patristic exe- 
gesis for their programmes of reform. With the unfolding ofthe European Reformations, 
much of patristic scholarship, especially by the second half of the sixteenth century, 
took on a Catholic or Protestant flavour in the midst of confessional disagreements. 
Nevertheless, educated clergy and scholars, Catholic and Protestant, examined humanist 
editions of patristic writings to highlight areas of continuity and to justify points of 
discontinuity and disagreement. 


RENAISSANCE HUMANISM 


Arising in the fourteenth century and gaining momentum in the fifteen and sixteenth 
centuries, ‘humanism refers to a new kind of scholarship that valued classical sources, 
both Christian and non-Christian. Humanists exercised diverse approaches in advan- 
cing their scholarly programmes through translations, critical editions, commentaries, 
works on linguistics and grammar, and works of poetry. Favouring ancient sources, 
expanding historical and literary knowledge, and exuding confidence in human potential, 
the humanist approach greatly influenced theological study: Early humanists were 
active copyists and scribes, and this work of transmission, along with the develop- 
ment of textual criticism, was one of the most notable contributions of the Renaissance 
humanists (Kristeller 1988:7). The collating, collecting, accruing, and reading of multiple 
manuscripts led to the comparison of texts, ‘where philological analysis and historical 
contextualization could seriously undermine traditional practices and beliefs’ (Visser 
2011:30). In the process, humanists tried to emend texts and correct the readings of the 
manuscripts based on their study of multiple versions and of the historical context, 
sometimes discovering false attributions. The most noted (or notorious) example was 
Lorenzo Vallas discovery that the Donation of Constantine, which had previously served 
as the basis for establishing ecclesiastical authority, was a forgery (Valla 2007). 

While some Greek patristic writings had been translated during late ancient and 
medieval times, many more were translated during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Humanists added many non-Aristotelian Greek philosophical texts by Plato, Plotinus, 
and other Neoplatonists, as well as the Stoics and Sceptics, and continued producing 
new editions ofother well-known Greek authors, including the church fathers, Aristotle, 
and other ancient sources on astronomy, mathematics, and medicine (Kristeller 1988:13). 
As a result, most of the classical Greek corpus became available to the West through 
critical editions of the original texts alongside updated Latin and vernacular translations 
(Kristeller 1988:14). Because Renaissance biblical scholars and Reformation thinkers 
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pursued a renewed interest in the history of the Church (Grafton 2012:12), they considered 
the recorded writings of the ancient Christian tradition as an intellectual gold mine. 
Yet their findings did not end in purely academic musings, but instead fuelled reli- 
gious reform. 

The recovery work of humanists helped to craft a cultural history by revising the 
written record of early texts, which had broader ramifications for ethics and spirituality. 
The Renaissance humanists took their role as transmitters of classical traditions ser- 
iously; in doing so, they made sure that history would not be lost, but recovered and 
made relevant for a new age. In particular, Renaissance biblical scholarship reflected a 
significant moment in the interpretation of early modern culture because such biblical 
scholarship was not confined to margins of intellectual circles; rather, scholars created 
'a close-knit textual community' built upon a network of personal and professional con- 
nections from central Europe to France, the Low Countries, and England (Shuger 1994:13). 
Hence, biblical erudition proved a common language for international affairs, since 
Renaissance princes and statesmen shared an interest in sacred knowledge, which fed 
the appetites of Europes best and brightest minds (Shuger 1994:17; Grafton 1983:1). The 
close connection between the renewed study of Graeco-Roman classics and the early 
church fathers rose from a desire to study early exemplars considered holy teachers and 
defenders of the faith. Hence, the high level of interest in ancient pagan literature was 
closely tied to the matching interest in ancient Christian literature (Rice 1988:17). With 
this enthusiasm to find new role models in history and a firm commitment to Christian 
values and morality, the humanists attempted to reconcile the pre-existing tensions between 
Christianity and classical pagan culture by joining piety and wisdom with eloquence. 

Building on the earlier work of Italian humanists, two key northern humanists who 
contributed to the retrieval of early biblical interpretation were Jacques Lefévre d'Étaples 
(also known as Faber Stapulensis) and Desiderius Erasmus. Lefévre d'Étaples was a 
French humanist known for his study of patristic thought, philosophy, and medieval 
spirituality. After publishing on the Shepherd of Hermas, Pseudo-Dionysius, and finally 
Nicholas of Cusa, Lefévre turned to the study of the Bible as commentator, then as 
preacher, and finally as translator (Bedouelle 2008:118). For example, his writings 
included fifty-two weekly sermons on the epistles and Gospels (Lefevre 1976). Lefèvre 
has been portrayed as a proto-reformer, an early French reformer, a Catholic humanist, 
or as a Nicodemite. Perspective makes all the difference in this assessment because 
Lefevre’s own writings and relationships allowed him to be elusive about his confessional 
stance in Reformation France. 

In the dedicatory epistle to the reader in his edition of the Pseudo-Dionysian corpus, 
Lefévre proposed a ‘hierarchy of authority among sacred writings, in which the Gospels 
took precedence over the rest of the OT and NT, and then the writings of the disciples of 
the Apostles, which were important for the formation of the Church, such as the works 
of Pseudo-Dionysius who was assumed to be Paul’s convert (Lefevre 1503:11) Although 
inclined toward harmony and less toward polemic, Lefèvre saw the basis for moral 
reform in the study of Scripture. He joined Cardinal Jiménez de Cisneros (who compiled 
the Complutensian Polyglot Bible in Alcalá) and Erasmus in their conviction that a 
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return to the Scriptures constituted an integral role in reforming both monastic and 
lay religious practice. His overarching purpose was to emphasize the moral message of 
Scripture as the building block of Christian devotion (Levi 2002:212). 

As a departure from the methods of the scholastics, Lefevre prioritized the path to 
greater knowledge as an enlightened growth from sensible knowledge to a mindful 
contemplation of God (Rice 1962:127). An important part of that ascent was a greater 
understanding of the church fathers’ descriptions of their spiritual experiences. French 
Renaissance scholars were convinced that their translations and commentaries of the 
patristic texts would reveal the fathers in a new light since they could boast that the 
fathers were now being read and understood correctly (Rice 1962:128). Closely linked to 
this proper knowledge ofthe early fathers, humanists recognized that classically trained 
ancient fathers stood as ‘the best expositors of the Christian message (D'Amico 1988:357). 
The recurring humanist concern for improved moral behaviour led them to strive for 
logical presentations of Christian theology, not for the sake of being accurate in termin- 
ology, but for the sake of motivating change in attitudes and behaviours. For humanists, 
the goal of theology was to convince hearers to maintain moral standards in the midst 
of an active life in the world because the asceticism of St Francis of Assisi—‘giving all 
to the poor and serving only God—clashed with the need of a man to feed his family 
and serve his state. Consequently, the Franciscan ideal did not fit with workers trying 
to make a living and could not be a suitable model for ‘men with familial and civic 
responsibilities (D'Amico 1988:350-1). 

The descriptive moniker of 'humanist' did not necessitate a dismissal or rejection of 
Christianity; rather, it articulated the distinctive concern within this movement for the 
dignity of humanity. The optimistic view of human capability became a way to coalesce 
both classical and Christian values that had previously seemed at odds with one another. 
The humanists were convinced that good Christians would engage in civic duties 
and thus become a force for good in the world (D'Amico 1988:359). In addition, the 
writings of the church fathers seemed to support certain classical themes that saw the 
unique aspects of humanity as ‘the subject worthy of salvation’ (D'Amico 1988:359). This 
recognition of human capacity was related to the belief in human authority to interpret 
divine Scriptures and to challenge other interpretations that required correction. This 
confidence in one’s ability to understand divine things, despite occasional errors and 
mistakes, coincided with demands for reform, change, and improvement. 

For the Renaissance humanists in the fifteenth century and more broadly among 
reform-minded thinkers in the sixteenth century, the ancient Church remained the 
common referential model for reform. Erasmus, the premier humanist of northern 
Europe, demonstrated how a patristic agenda could be both a scholarly exercise and a 
platform for religious reform. Because Erasmus deemed the fathers neglected models 
of erudition and ethics, he strove to revive and restore them, starting with Jerome and 
ending with Origen (Erasmus 1516:5). Erasmus preferred to employ an irenic approach 
to the fathers, which highlighted the sound teachings rather than the errors 
(Scheck 2016:101-2). The call for reform embodied two aspects: first, to restore the 
Church to the image of its ancient holiness, and second, to use the historical model 
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as the normative standard by which to assess the condition of the contemporary 
Church, which resulted in critical judgements against the decadence and abuses in the 
Church, worldliness and ignorance of clergy, and the tepidness of monastic observance 
(Rice 1988:25). Consequently, Renaissance humanists joined personal piety with moral 
probity by championing a learned piety that would guide an educated laity (Rice 1988:26). 
In the process of considering how piety could be practised by educated thinkers, 
Erasmus admired the fathers—such as Origen, Ambrose, and Augustine— because he 
believed that the intellectual treasures in the ancient works would incite a desire to study 
the Holy Scripture (Erasmus 1503:127). 

In the early sixteenth century, as the literary humanist movement was reaching its fullest 
expression in northern Europe, other major events unfolded that would complicate the 
humanist agenda. The call for religious reform initiated by the humanist scholars was 
now arising from other corners of Latin Christendom, such as Martin Luther and Philip 
Melanchthon in Wittenberg, Johannes Oecolampadius in Basel, Ulrich Zwingli and 
Heinrich Bullinger in Zurich, Martin Bucer in Strasbourg, John Calvin in Geneva, and 
Thomas Cranmer in England. This historical context where humanism coincided with 
new strands of reform, leading to the establishment of separate religious confessions 
and boundaries, meant that Renaissance humanists such as Erasmus walked a fine line 
between Catholic traditionalists and Lutheran critics. 

An example of this delicate balance can be seen in the reception of Augustine's 
works. By the late medieval period, the pre-eminence of Augustine was firmly established, 
although what scholars meant by ‘Augustinian’ was up for debate. Augustine’s writings 
dominated the discussion in religious literature around issues such as divine illumination, 
divine knowledge, just war theory, and the dominion of grace. The question was ‘not 
whether one accepted or rejected Augustine, but how Augustine was to be interpreted’ 
(Saak 1997:372). Sources of rigorous scholarship and intellectual erudition originated 
not only from university professors but also from religious members of the Augustinian 
Order—both the magistri in the universities and the lectores in the Order's schools who 
epitomized the renaissance of Augustine initiated by Gregory of Rimini (Saak 1997:379, 
384). The earlier development of the quotation technique led to a scholarly emphasis on 
precise quotation as in the works of John of Basel (d. 1392), who added exact references 
to the original text as opposed to the indirect citations found in Lombard. John of Basel 
also cited Augustinian texts not found in previously compiled source collections. This 
historical-critical attitude toward citing Augustine among the fourteenth-century 
Augustinians produced Bartholomew of Urbinos massive 1345 compilation of the 
Milleloquium S. Augustini, clearly the apex of Augustine scholarship until the later 
Amerbach edition (Saak 1997:381). 

When Johannes Amerbach produced his first translated edition of Augustine’s 
Opera omnia in 1506, this work signalled a major shift in the access to the full text of 
virtually all of Augustines works (Visser 2011:26). Despite Erasmus’ praise for Amerbachs 
achievement, Erasmus of Rotterdam defended the superiority not of Augustine, but of 
Jerome as summus theologus and as the model for the humanist ideal (Saak 1997:367). 
Part of the reason for this decision was his awareness of Luther's claims for Augustine 
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as his champion for reform, since Erasmus clearly opposed Luther on the question of 
human will. Erasmus advocated the freedom of the will to support his conviction 
that humans retained, albeit in limited form, the capacity to do good and to choose the 
morally righteous option, even though he could admit that most did not do this. When 
Erasmus’ edition of Augustine appeared in 1529, it was part of a series in which Erasmus 
had completed editions of various patristic writers, such as Cyprian, Arnobius, Hilary, 
Chrysostom, Irenaeus, Ambrose, and Athanasius. Together, these editions were part of 
a larger purpose to revive the spirituality of Christian Antiquity. 

Erasmus’ references to Augustine portrayed a mixed response. While Erasmus 
could laud the church father's pastoral skills, he could also criticize Augustine's doctri- 
nal stance. As an editor and interpreter of Augustine, Erasmus employed a variety of 
reading strategies, both affirming and criticizing Augustine at different times. Because 
Erasmus literary output focused on the work of rehabilitating opponents of Augustine, 
the humanist found an 'unbridgeable gulf’ distancing him from Augustine and indir- 
ectly challenging Augustine’s long-standing authority with a ‘desacralized reading’ of 
Augustine’s works (Mellinghoff-Bourgerie 1998:74). Yet this claim cannot be applied 
universally since Erasmus’ grammatical analysis of Augustine unabashedly included 
ethical, moral, and pastoral concerns (Visser 2011:38). 

Through the interchange of ideas via his network of personal contacts, Erasmus’ edition 
of Augustine demonstrated the ongoing interaction between the intellectual culture of 
Renaissance humanism and the religious climate of the Reformation. Erasmus’ edition 
was technically complicated and politically sensitive because of the 1520s theological 
debates in which Augustine became the key figure pulled into a fiercely contested space 
(Visser 2008:67) The curial oversight of religious literature through the Index of Forbidden 
Books affected the editorial decisions by humanist scholars, such as Erasmus and Juan 
Luis Vives, so that such pressures nudged them to largely avoid or limit controversial 
topics (Visser 2011:39). For example, the majority of comments that were deleted in 
Erasmus and Juan Luis VivessS editions dealt with anti-clerical criticisms (Visser 2011:43). 
Consequently, political circumstances, in addition to cultural norms and personal tastes, 
helped to define the historical perspectives of humanists (Grafton 1991:12-22). 

In the work of translating, editing, and preparing critical editions, Renaissance 
humanists opened the door to new ways of interpreting old texts. Protestant reformers in 
their roles as teachers and preachers preferred rhetoric over dialectic, which reflected an 
element of the humanist anthropology, especially as deliverers of the spoken word to 
preach, teach, and persuade (Spitz 1988:394). The impact of humanism on the Protestant 
Reformation is multifaceted, but its influence on the expansion of universal education 
and rhetoric, especially in the preaching and teaching of the Scriptures, cannot be missed. 

On the eve of the Reformation, Scripture and tradition were considered as working in 
tandem, rather than at odds with one another. According to Thompson, Scripture was 
the primary measuring stick to decide questions of doctrine, but its authority was not 
considered oppositional to church teachings nor was revelation ‘necessarily confined to 
its pages’ (Thompson 2005:30). While the literary movement of Renaissance thinkers 
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may seem like a minor event isolated among intellectual elites, it turned out to have 
surprisingly major consequences. The broader impact of humanist scholarship in its 
main work of retrieval even proved to have a subversive effect, especially in regards to 
ecclesiastical authority. 


PROTESTANT RECEPTION 
IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


The prevailing reason for this renewed concern for the ancient past was the pervading 
view that the ancients were closer to the origins of Christianity and thus had greater 
access to pure, pristine forms of religious doctrine and practice. Yet critical studies of 
ancient writings demonstrated wide variations in doctrine among different schools of 
thought, Greek and Latin exegesis, and sometimes even within a single writer who 
changed his mind. As part of this criticism, reformers highlighted certain church 
fathers as the best representation of the early Church or called for a new interpretation 
of misunderstood fathers. Some scholars, in their extensive reading of the fathers, began 
to question the authenticity of authorship based on literary style or historical context. 
Consequently, Catholics and Protestants exhibited a deep interest in history. The 'omni- 
presence of history' (Backus 2003:3) would have been palpable among the educated and 
religious circles as students, scholars, and religious thinkers would regularly come across 
references to the ancients by studying the ancient sources or reading compilations and 
anthologies of ancient writings. The value placed on studying the past led to an under- 
standing that the ancients carried a type of authority that would challenge existing 
authorities. Contemporary critics were able to criticize the dichotomy between how 
things are now by noticing how things once were. 

In the midst of conflicting views, the question of authority was becoming an acute 
one with challenges arising from new interpretations of Scripture by former Catholics 
now turned Protestants. Where would the ultimate authority to decide religious matters 
reside? With Scripture, a general council, the pope, a combination of a general council 
and the pope, or another outside authority? Establishing Scripture as the primary author- 
ity meant that literate people could read and interpret Scripture to determine what 
Scripture said, thereby in effect creating multiple sources of diffused authorities. In 
the effort to decide on the best interpretation of Scripture, the work of the early church 
fathers rose to prominence. Traditional sources of authority supplied by ancient writers 
became endorsements for minority views on issues of contested doctrine and practice. 
This does not mean that the reading of ancient texts only served a functional role, that is, 
only for the purpose of proof-texting without any substantive reconsideration or discov- 
ery. Nevertheless, polemical concerns fostered a greater interest in the church fathers, 
even if selective. 
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Some early reformers, such as Martin Luther, emphasized the sufficient validity of 
biblical support while other reformers, including Luther’s colleague Melanchthon, 
were shaped by a humanist heritage that sought to bolster their biblical interpretation 
with historical evidence from the church fathers. For Melanchthon, the ministers ofthe 
Word handed down right doctrine through a lineage of good teachers as interpreters 
ofthe gospel (Fraenkel 1961). This meant that the Protestant emphasis on the primacy of 
scriptural authority did not necessitate indifference toward tradition (Thompson 2005:90). 
Because they prioritized the work of interpreting Scripture, they sought the wisdom 
of ancient voices that would help clarify the meaning of the sacred text. Likewise, 
English use ofthe fathers, ranging from Thomas More and John Colet to Richard Hooker, 
reflected a historical perspective that owed its origins to Renaissance humanism. For 
example, Colet wanted to remind the Church of its ancient religion and urge a return 
to the ways of ‘the church of the Apostles, the church under Roman persecution, the 
church of the Desert Fathers and the church of Nicene orthodoxy' (Nodes 2014:556). 
Building on the work of humanists (although not always in agreement with all their 
conclusions), Protestant reformers utilized the retrieval of early biblical interpretation 
to augment and guide their understanding of Scripture. For example, Wolfgang Musculus 
(1497-1563), a reformer in the cities of Augsburg and Berne, summarized the common 
Protestant rationale for reading the fathers when he described the study of the Bible 
and the study of the fathers as complementary. The fathers were helpful because their 
biblical scholarship could clarify difficult passages in Scripture, their doctrinal clarity 
could help recognize false doctrines, and their godly lives could serve as examples of 
dedication (Farmer 1997:37, 46). Although considered fundamentally less authoritative 
than the Word and the Spirit, the fathers represented the authority and succession of 
the Churchs teachings along with Scripture. Melanchthon demonstrated his respect for 
the ancient tradition when he compiled a list of early church fathers to be included in his 
Romans commentary, and Bucer, and a notable reformer in Strasbourg, repeatedly 
recognized the sources of Christian knowledge as Holy Scripture and the writings of 
the holy fathers (Melanchthon 1539:585-642; Bucer 1550:286). 

For Luther, exemplary church fathers were valuable because they engaged in the 
difficult work of expounding Scripture. Luther advocated the inclusion of the ancient 
fathers into university curricula and urged the extensive study of patristic texts. In his 
Lectures on Romans, he openly drew on Augustine, particularly his anti-Pelagian tracts. 

In this contested arena of interpretation, Martin Luther and Andreas Karlstadt 
embraced the scholarly contributions of Amerbachs edition and identified Augustine 
as their ancient champion. For Luther and Karlstadt, as well as other Protestants, the 
anti-Pelagian Augustine became heralded as the best version of the revered church 
father (Saak 1997:368). 

This anti-Pelagian perspective of Augustine became one of the oft-repeated portrayals 
of Augustine for Protestant reformers, in contrast to Erasmus, who favoured Jerome over 
Augustine (Schulze 2001:577). Although Luther praised fathers such as Augustine, 
Hilary, and Cyril for their exposition of the Gospel of John, he judged Jerome, Cyprian, 
and Origen as teaching poorly or not at all on Christ (Schulze 2001:615). For Luther, the 
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fathers could err in their theological work of interpreting the Scripture and therefore 
invited correction. In his Answer to Latomus in 1521, Luther recognized the point of 
contention concerning whether the fathers illuminated or obscured the Scriptures. 
Even when Luther criticized the conclusions of some of the fathers, he argued that 
he was indeed following the fathers, since he was following the dictum of using clear 
places of Scriptures to explain obscure passages (Luther 1521:8:99). In other words, 
Luther could claim to follow the fathers even when he did not accept their opinions, 
since they themselves did not consider their opinions as binding articles of faith. 
Luther' contention with the fathers often mirrored his criticism of contemporary 
opponents. 

While Luther depended on particular sayings of the church fathers, especially anti- 
Pelagian Augustine, against his Catholic opponents, the use ofthe fathers increased in 
the debates among Protestants themselves. In 1525 Ulrich Zwingli challenged Luther's 
view of how Christ is present in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper with Zwingli's opin- 
ion that it is rather a symbolic representation of Christ's presence. In his Commentary on 
True and False Religion, Zwingli incorporates selections from Tertullian, Augustine, 
Ambrose, Chrysostom, Theophylact, Hilary, Jerome, and Origen to challenge Luther's 
position of real presence (Chung-Kim 2011:18). In the same year, Johannes Oecolampadius, 
a Protestant reformer in Basel, published On the Genuine Interpretation of Christ's 
Words, in which Oecolampadius included passages of various church fathers as sup- 
porting evidence for his position of a figurative interpretation of Christ's body in the 
bread, against Luther's view. Oecolampadius hoped to win over his former pupils 
and friends working as pastors and preachers in the Schwabian region, but these 
church leaders ended up supporting the Lutheran views defended by their colleague, 
Johannes Brenz, who had compiled and published Syngramma Suevicum in response to 
Oecolampadius. In this work, Brenz included the contributions of fourteen Swabian 
preachers and questioned Oecolampadius' use of the church fathers as a way to criticize 
Oecolampadius' figurative interpretation (Brenz 1970:244-5). In his debates against 
English bishop Stephen Gardiner, Thomas Cranmer highlighted the language of 
remembering and thanksgiving even as he spoke of a real presence in the Eucharist 
(Cranmer 1846:136; Cranmer 1548). The divisions over the Eucharist served as the catalyst 
for a re-evaluation not simply of what the fathers said, but of how the church fathers 
should be applied to contemporary religious debates. 

It soon became apparent that most calls for reforms and arguments advocating for 
these reforms depended on a particular understanding of history (Cameron 2012:27). The 
early church fathers were put forth as the pioneering Christian interpreters of Scripture 
and of the Churchs rule of faith in contrast to the later innovations and eventual deviations 
that sprouted up in subsequent centuries. This common narrative was often repeated to 
explain the necessity of the Reformations. The reformers elevated the importance of 
history as a way to progress, and insisted on looking at a particular time in history to 
interpret the Bible and communicate Protestant emphases of justification, grace, and 
faith. Despite their criticism of the received medieval tradition, reformers held the 
earlier traditions of the Church in high esteem. The surge of interest in the patristic period, 
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initiated by the humanists, now vigorously fuelled the Protestant criticisms aimed at 
reforming the Church in the sixteenth century. In this context, Protestant reformers 
not only criticized the fathers, albeit selectively, but also utilized the fathers as tools to 
criticize their contemporaries. 


Appropriation of Fathers on Polemics 


Many Protestants, whether Lutheran, Calvinist, Swiss Reformed, or Anglican, employed 
the church fathers in their argumentation with other thinkers. This common thread 
among the leaders of the Reformation revealed the broad application of invoking the 
church fathers as a source of authority, especially in the context of emerging religious 
debates. Although citing ancient authorities was the predominant form of medieval 
argumentation, Protestant reformers reframed what the fathers meant by giving 
ancient texts immediate applicability in the sixteenth century. In other words, while 
interest in the ancient Christian writers was not new, their works were being recalled 
in a new way—to provide ancestral roots for a newly consolidated Lutheran, or 
Reformed, tradition that could compete with the formation of other churches. For 
example, the heated debates between Calvin and Joachim Westphal in the 1550s 
revealed that Calvin, as the leading Genevan reformer, and Westphal, as a spokes- 
person for Gnesio-Lutherans, called on the fathers for support and also as ‘weapons 
of attack' (Chung-Kim 2011:59). 

Lutheran and Calvinist reformers followed their medieval predecessors in drawing 
from earlier traditions to determine religious orthodoxy and ritual. However, unlike 
medieval scholastics, Protestant reformers demonstrated less of a desire to harmonize 
the fathers or to simply view them as positive examples. These reformers reserved the right 
to challenge or correct the early fathers when necessary because the fathers were 
considered human authorities. However, the fallibility of the fathers did not lead to a 
dismissal of tradition as a source of authority. In fact, the ancient tradition served as 
a way to legitimize the alternative tradition of Protestantism by providing a clearly 
recognizable precedent for the development of new interpretations of Scripture and 
sacraments (Chung-Kim 2011). 

In her examination of patristic reception among Protestant reformers, Irena Backus 
highlights the processes of ‘neutralization and appropriation (Backus 1993:56). The pur- 
pose of demonstrating patristic support was to shift the church fathers from support- 
ing the Catholic tradition to make a path for the 'sovereign authority of the Gospel 
(Thompson 2005:73-4). Hence the fathers were part of the Protestant programme to 
bolster the faith and confirm the worthy interpretations ofthe Scriptures. 

While the ‘neutralization and appropriation method of early Protestant reformers 
explains the most common purpose for citing the fathers in the midst of polemics and 
apologetics, these situations were not the only reasons to engage the ancient sources. 
In addition to validating and confirming specific points, the exercise of reading the works 
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of the ancient writers had a specific impact on the interpretation of church history. 
For both Catholics and Protestants, a deeper study of the fathers could bring about 
‘a sense of historical relativity, which showed that historical changes had prompted 
new formulations of doctrine or structures in the Church (Thompson 2005:279). The 
significance of this new concern for historical context is that the reformers developed 
a clearer sense of comparison by which to evaluate and judge certain practices or beliefs 
as necessary or beneficial. 

In the effort to apply Christs teachings to the lives of the faithful, diverse interpretations 
emerged from shifting political, economic, and social circumstances, which meant that 
apostolic teaching became a complex affair of creative application (Thompson 2005:280). 
Martin Bucer, proposed a distinction between the principal articles of faith and their 
actualization in the life of the individual believer and the Church, where the apostolic 
Church served less as a model of perfection than of the attempt to turn orthodoxy into 
orthopraxis. Bucer would later describe this attempt as doctrina vera into confessio vera 
(Thompson 2005:280). Bucer made his distinction in order to show that all ancient tra- 
ditions were not equally weighted. Specifically, he distinguished between three kinds of 
traditions: ones that served the cause of piety (such as infant baptism), which despite the 
lack of scriptural support or mandate promoted the faith; ones that were temporary 
expedients in a cultural context (such as the veiling of women); and erroneous ones 
(such as the mass), which the Church need not preserve (Thompson 2005:280). 
Therefore, when it came to debunking erroneous traditions, reformers such as Calvin 
and his followers argued that some innovations were meant to be temporary solutions. 
They argued that historical contingency allowed the discontinuation of a debated belief 
or practice. When what was originally created to solve a problem ended up creating 
another problem, a re-evaluation was in order. In his treatment of Irenaeus, Calvin 
would not admit to Irenaeus’ support for the supremacy of the Roman Church 
(Backus 1999:43). When Calvin disagreed with Chrysostom in his Preface to Homilies 
of Chrysostom, Calvin highlighted Chrysostom’s context of debunking the Arians 
(Calvin 1870:9:836). Abraham Scultetus, a Heidelberg professor and contemporary of 
Robert Bellarmine, expanded the notion of historical contingency even further as 
the compiler of the first Calvinist patristic manual, the Medullae Theologiae Patrum 
Syntagma, which appeared in four parts from 1598 to 1613. Scultetus reiterated the defence 
that the Protestant Church was as orthodox as the early Church at its best and should not 
be synonymous with ancient heresies, such as Arianism or Gnosticism (Backus 1999:46). 
In his rejection of the doctrine of supremacy of the Roman Church and the doctrines 
of apostolic succession, the sacrifice of the mass, and real presence, Scultetus advanced 
the specific historical context of the early Church, where the emergence of doctrinal 
positions, like apostolic succession and the sacrifice of the mass, was a natural response to 
particular ancient heretics who neither respected tradition nor Scripture (Backus 1999:53). 
Humanist-trained and highly educated Reformed thinkers often highlighted the histor- 
ical particularity of religious developments they wished to reject in order to reveal the 
source of a doctrine or ritual as situational rather than scriptural. 
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ENGLISH RECEPTION 


John Jewel (1522-71) elicited the patristic tradition to support an emerging confessional 
Church of England, and echoed the common line of defence for the English Church 
against Catholicism in his assertion that it was reforming itself along the lines of the 
primitive Church. However, with the resurgence of Catholicism in some circles and 
the rise of Puritanism, English reformers differed in their vision for the kind and 
extent of reform needed. In each case, patristic arguments began to be directed against 
defenders of the Elizabethan settlement (Luoma 1977:45) As a result, the controversy 
between Anglican reformers, Roman Catholics, and Puritans both ‘drew attention to 
and illuminated the theological significance of patristic writings (Haaugaard 1979:60). 
As expected, educated churchmen, even when in disagreement, continued to demon- 
strate a high regard for the ancient church fathers. In fact, such high regard explains 
why so much ink was spilled in defining and shaping what it meant for the Church of 
England to be reformed according to the primitive Church. English reformers agreed 
that the fathers did not operate as an absolute authority, since the fathers sometimes 
erred. But they disagreed on what kind of authority the fathers should be granted. For 
Puritans, such as Thomas Cartwright, the fathers could not operate as independent 
sources of authority because patristic consensus was limited up to the sixth century, 
and the fathers had ‘weight only so far as [their witness] was grounded in scripture or 
some reason out of scripture’ (Luoma 1977:50). Meanwhile, for Anglicans like Richard 
Hooker, the concept of consensus allowed for a broader use of the fathers whenever 
it could be based on Scripture in some way or was not explicitly against Scripture 
(Luoma 1977:56). Hooker's use of the fathers demonstrates a developmental view of 
history as well as the recognition, if not appreciation, of the process of a 'continuing 
consensus’ (Luoma 1977:59). Although reformers appropriated the fathers for polemical 
purposes, they also demonstrated a degree of respect for and were sometimes deeply 
shaped by patristic interpretations. Thomas Cranmer drew extensively on Ambrose to 
argue that the consecration of the host means to set it aside for a special spiritual pur- 
pose; hence, like water used for a holy purpose in baptism, consecration of the bread 
and wine revealed not a shift in substance but a change in purpose (Cranmer 1550:82; 
Marrs 2015:73). 

According to David Manning, the study of patristic reception in the Reformation 
Church of England has revealed four strategies, which motivated the renewed interest 
in ancient sources during the emerging English Reformation. First, like the continental 
reformers, some English reformers sought to reconsider the history of the Church 
with the intent to rediscover sources that were previously dismissed, misunderstood, or 
deemed heretical by the Church of Rome. Second, opting for a spiritualized explanation, 
some explained current events in apocalyptic terms in which the reformers were defend- 
ers of Christ ‘doing battle with the Antichrist’ (Manning 2011:160). Third, armed with 
the principle of sola scriptura, reformers employed biblical precedent to legitimize their 
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choice of ecclesiology. Fourth, many thinkers increasingly resorted to the church fathers 
as part of the wider intellectual trend shaped by Christian humanism to question 
established traditions (Manning 2011:160). 

In relation to the interpretation of Scripture, reformers recognized the contributions of 
the early church fathers, such as Augustine, Athanasius, Jerome, and Origen as sources 
of early biblical interpretation. For instance, Cranmer included the aid of patristic 
scholarship in his work of expounding on Scriptures as including the aid of patristic schol- 
arship (MacCulloch 1996:339). In the polemical context of Reformation-era debates 
over the form and content of the emerging Church of England, the principle of sola 
scriptura was interpreted in more than one way. While Jewel elevated Scripture as the 
prime authority and considered the fathers as mere aids toward the understanding of 
Scripture, the rise of Puritanism threatened Richard Hooker's main argument of the ‘con- 
sonance between Scripture and reason in understanding divine truths (Quantin 2009:32; 
Manning 2011:169). This shift in emphasis on the reasonable interpretation of Scripture 
was meantto rebuffthe extreme positions of any side, Catholic or Protestant. Meanwhile, 
some Puritan apologists defined the ancient Church as the earliest primitive Church of 
the apostolic age against Anglicans who defined the early Church more broadly in time 
and scope. But if the use of the fathers increased in polemical debates, how did the study 
of the primitive Church affect the authoritative status of Scripture? While Scripture 
retained its primacy status, early biblical interpretation played a major role in determin- 
ing the meaning of the sacred text by shaping the questions with its preoccupation with 
eliminating heretical opinions, clarifying right doctrine, and promoting moral (some- 
times ascetic) values. While humanists focused on the last of these goals, Protestants 
and Catholics were concerned about the goals of defining correct beliefs and expunging 
erroneous ones, especially in the context of confessionalization. 

As part of its Reformation, the Church of England set about using the early church 
fathers to defend its position regarding episcopacy, magistracy, and supremacy (Quantin 
2009). By setting up the early Church as the best model to emulate, reformers could 
'conceptualize a mutually affirming relationship between the primitive Church and the 
Scriptures, since together they would establish authoritative normativity with respect to 
doctrine (Manning 20111170). In the debates over the authority of Scripture, Anglican 
reformers found that withdrawing from strict adherence to sola scriptura helped foster 
an acceptable ambiguity, even latitude, in regards to approaches to Scripture within the 
Church of England (Manning 2011:174). In essence, patristic evidence served to bolster 
the ‘rational’ principle of Reformation primitivism; if a particular religious practice 
could be found in the ancient Church, then it would stand as proof of its validity 
(Manning 2011:178-9). For supporters of the middle way, this form of argumentation 
revealed the underlying assumption that the primitive Church was the correct model of 
Christian faith and practice. Hence Church of England apologists sought, on the one 
hand, to reject the Roman Catholic Church as synonymous with the universal Church, 
and on the other hand, to refuse the exclusivist calls from Calvinists and Quakers. The 
Church would now be defined ‘by the universality of the primitive, i.e. pre-Roman, 
Church; which demonstrated irenicism, rationality, and unity (Manning 20111180). 
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In this way, the Church of England could claim to uphold the right tradition against 
other competing interpretations of tradition. Whether in England or on the Continent, 
it was not unusual for reformers to appeal to the ‘consent of the fathers, but this was a 
rhetorical agreement, which had its roots in Aristotles definition of generally accepted 
opinions (Quantin 2009:54). 


CATHOLIC RECEPTION 


Partly in response to humanist education Protestant growth, Catholic reception ofthe early 
church fathers was also developing, ranging from Cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto in Italy to 
the theologians at the University of Leuven, Belgium. In the tumultuous period of redefin- 
ing and determining the source of religious authority, the division between religious 
parties had drawn a sharp line among the confessional profiles of patristic scholarship 
(Visser 2010:94). Erasmus translation of Augustine was contested by the Catholic theo- 
logians of Leuven who had created their own edition of Augustines works. The 
Catholicization of patristic scholarship, prompted by Tridentine reforms, meant 
upholding the validity and authority of ecclesiastical tradition in an effort to educate a 
generation of Catholic clergy (Visser 2010:93). Such renewed efforts promoted competi- 
tion to understand Augustine rightly or more thoroughly. As anthologies of patristic 
writers in support of confessional polemics increased, so did the market for compre- 
hensive, scholarly editions of Augustines works (Visser 2010:90). In particular, the 
Catholic version produced by the Leuven theologians demonstrated a general reliance 
on Erasmus (whose edition they presumably set out to correct) by neutralizing his critical 
tone, omitting scathing remarks and controversial language (Visser 2010:100). Hence the 
impact of confessionalization in the sixteenth century had the effect in some places like 
the Low Counties of drawing a moderating response coupled with a genuine desire to 
produce the best editions that in the long run had a constructive result (Visser 2010:105). 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, humanists, Protestant reformers, and Catholic theologians agreed on the 
value of ancient sources, but they disagreed on which fathers provided the most clarity 
on specific issues. The wide-ranging corpus of the ancient Christian writers provided 
the opportunity to explore diverse ways for determining biblical meaning. In the 
contestation among a plurality of interpretations over the meaning of Scripture, this 
renewed vigour for the study and engagement with the ancients, along with the new 
translations of the Bible, would result in an ongoing retrieval that would display both a 
deep appreciation and an intense criticism ofthe ancient past. 
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CHAPTER 46 


MODERN BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM AND THE 
LEGACY OF PRE-MODERN 
INTERPRETATION 


MICHAEL C. LEGASPI 


SOMEONE riding an overnight train from one country to another awakes in a new and 
different land. He does not know precisely when a border was crossed; neither is he 
aware of gradual changes in the terrain that have given way to an altogether different 
vista. What appeared in the window the night before to be one sort of place seems now, 
from the same window, to have altered in nearly every possible respect. Yet, because he 
isan experienced passenger, he is neither alarmed by nor even curious about the change. 
Given certain assumptions about physical reality, an understanding of the relevant 
geography, and background knowledge of train journeys, he remains satisfied that the 
situation is normal and the change in perspective simply a matter of course. When it 
comes to the history of biblical interpretation, it is tempting to understand the contrast- 
ing hermeneutical environments of the early Christian Church and the modern acad- 
emy inasimilar way: as two different contexts connected by a linear, rational progression 
from what was ‘then and there’ to what is ‘here and now’. The temptation should be 
resisted: the analogy is Whiggish with respect to history, making the past mere prologue 
to the present, and it is deterministic with respect to the individual, likening historical 
actors to passive riders. It should also be resisted because, when it comes to the history 
of interpretation, the past does not lie behind the present but, in a certain sense, within it. 

The purpose of this chapter is to explore the way in which early Christian 
interpretation of Scripture, though banished by scholars in recent times to other 
disciplinary realms— patristics, theology, historical theology, or early Christian studies— 
nevertheless played an important role in the development of modern biblical criticism. 
To examine this is to trace a complex development of modern critical attitudes toward 
Scripture and tradition. Though often identified merely with a rejection of tradition in 
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favour of objective, scientific method, the actual Nachleben of patristic commentators in 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries is part of a more complicated 
story. Hans Joachim Kraus, for example, identified the beginnings of historical criticism 
with the Reformation, pointing both to the rejection of received authority, and also to 
the Reformers’ commitment to sola scriptura. For Kraus, the ‘breakthrough’ came in the 
Leipzig Disputation of 1519 in which Luther was said to have articulated criticisms first 
principle (Schriftprinzip): 'not the tradition of the church Fathers, not the Pope, not the 
Councils—Holy Scripture alone is the source and judge in all questions of faith and doc- 
trine’ (Kraus 1982:6, 80). For those historians who are inclined, as Kraus is, to locate the 
beginnings of modern criticism in the principled, programmatic rejection of traditional 
authority during the Reformation and to identify criticism principally with the ideals of 
the Enlightenment, early Christian tradition has mainly a negative role to play in the 
history of modern criticism. On this view, it is the thing against which modern criticism 
is defined, and over which it triumphed. There is much to commend this view, especially 
if one looks to German Protestant scholars of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
for paragons and paradigms. Nevertheless, as we will see, the conventional understand- 
ing of modern criticism simply as an attempt, in Jeremiah’s words, to ‘break the yoke and 
burst the bonds’ of authority (Jer 5.5) is bound to mislead. 

In what follows, then, I will offer a more complex account of the development of 
critical attitudes toward the church fathers, and, importantly, toward the role of patristic 
authority in the task of scriptural interpretation. In speaking of ‘critics; ‘criticism, or 
things ‘critical, I mean to refer to people and practices associated with what, according 
to common practice, is variously called ‘higher criticism, ‘historical criticism, ‘histori- 
cal-critical method; or ‘biblical criticism. Because an intrinsic connection of modern 
criticism to historicism must be argued rather than assumed (see Barton 2007:31-68), 
and because the term ‘higher criticism” has largely fallen out of use, I will speak simply of 
‘criticisny or ‘modern criticism, understanding these terms to refer to interpreters in the 
early modern period who sought to understand the Bible in light of various political and 
intellectual interests. Instead of reading the Bible to understand the world, critical inter- 
preters sought new knowledge of the world in order to make sense of the Bible. That is, 
critical interpreters, whether traditional or anti-traditional, were conscious (to varying 
degrees) of a responsibility to make the Bible intelligible within new, confessionally 
non-specific contexts like the Republic of Letters and the modern university. Their 
actual strategies for appropriation, whether philosophical, historical, cultural, or 
philological, have less to do with what makes them critical than the larger purpose 
(the creation of a Bible that enriches modern culture) to which these strategies are put 
(Sheehan 2005:ix-xvi). By defining criticism formally rather than materially, one is able 
to see the critical encounter with tradition in fuller terms: as a story of appropriation 
rather than simple rejection. The story unfolds in phases: among humanists in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, whose vision of a renovated Christian culture 
included prominent roles both for philology and an irenic theology; in the pivotal con- 
tribution of Richard Simon, who formulated an influential programme for critical study 
oriented toward the literal sense; at universities, where, in the late eighteenth and 
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nineteenth centuries, the scope of the literal sense was confined to historical meaning 
and, at the same time, adjusted decisively to exclude ancient, traditional authorities; and 
in the rise of modern academic disciplines, when the early Christian Church became a 
subject of critical study in its own right. 


THE FATHERS, IRENICISM, 
AND THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS 


Early modern biblical criticism grew up in the Republic of Letters (respublica litteraria). 
To say this is to identify an important historical setting for criticism and to resist thereby 
a reification of method, according to which criticism is understood merely as a self- 
evident procedure—detachable, like scientific discoveries, from thorny questions of 
context. One can learn, for example, how to pasteurize milk effectively without knowing 
who Louis Pasteur was or why he did what he did. The study of the Bible, however, has 
everything to do with interpretative aims and interests. Criticism in the early modern 
period did not crystallize as a theory in the minds of a few brilliant innovators who set 
off at once to cleanse culture of religious influence. Rather, it developed as a set of schol- 
arly attitudes and practices among a variety of figures who differed from one another in 
important ways, and yet were identifiable with a distinct social form: the Republic of 
Letters. At one level, the Republic may be described as an international network of 
learned individuals who were devoted to the advancement of ‘letters’ (litterae), a broad 
term that referred to the study of languages, literature, history, and antiquities. ‘Letters’ 
also included, especially in its earlier period, science (‘natural philosophy’) and 
theology, subjects that would be placed, in time, on separate foundations. It has been 
customary to identify the roots of the Republic in sixteenth-century humanism and its 
heyday with the latter half of the seventeenth century. By the turn of the nineteenth 
century, the phrase ‘Republic of Letters’ had dropped out of use, though it remains an 
open question whether developments in the eighteenth century—the decline of Latin, 
the popularization of scholarship, aggressive anti-clericalism, and a shift from criticism 
to scepticism—marked a final flowering of the Republic or the time of its undoing 
(Grafton 2009:32-4; Lambe 1988:271-96). 

What makes the 'Republic a useful designation throughout the early modern period, 
though, is the persistence of distinctive practices and institutions connected with a self- 
conscious association of scholars. Seven of these have been enumerated, helpfully, by 
Peter Burke: (1) the practice of inviting renowned scholars to take up posts in other 
countries; (2) use of libraries housed in royal courts, religious orders, or universities by 
foreign researchers; (3) extensive international correspondence among scholars in Latin; 
(4) the practice of visiting eminent scholars while travelling abroad; (5) keeping an 
album amicorum, a kind of traveller’s notebook in which one collected greetings, notes, 
and signatures from friends and acquaintances; (6) the creation of learned societies in 
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major cities; and(7) the publication of journals for book reviews and scholarly news 
(Burke 1999:9-11). Despite the fact that the relatively loose, easy-going Republic was 
eclipsed by the modern university in the nineteenth century—an institution decidedly 
less polymathic and more nationalistic in character—it is not difficult to appreciate the 
Republic's legacy, still very evident in the modern academy, and its significance at 
the time in providing stimulation, support, and solidarity to humanistic study. 

More significant even than the outward forms of scholarly interaction, though, was 
the idea of a respublica litteraria or, perhaps, the set of ideals that made the Republic at 
once a community and a movement. The Republic had no formal creed, no official 
ideology, including, as it did, people of varied ecclesial affiliations who hailed from 
England in the north-west, Hungary in the south-east, and places in between. It would 
be more accurate to say that Republicans shared certain goals, convictions, and sensibil- 
ities. The first and most obvious was an enthusiasm for humanistic learning, a deep and 
astonishingly prodigious desire to conserve knowledge. Focusing on information man- 
agement in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Ann Blair has argued that a sense of 
‘cultural trauma’ among humanists attended the loss of ancient learning in the Middle 
Ages and yielded, accordingly, an 'info-lust; a desire to gather and manage as much 
information as possible’ in reference works and annotation systems (Blair 2010:1-22). 
A second may be described as a kind of literate sociability, not simply ‘letters’ in the sense 
of literature but also in the sense of voluminous written correspondence. Connected by 
travel and, especially, by missives, Republicans shared a sense of purpose and a certain 
self-image as an egalitarian, (intermittently) cosmopolitan fellowship of reasonable, 
high-minded individuals. In pursuing together the ‘cause of letters; Republicans, in spite 
of inevitable intramural conflicts and rivalries, nevertheless aspired to a kind of rational 
agreeability, the formation of what Spanish humanist Juan Luis Vives called the ‘consen- 
sus of men who are as good as they are learned’ (Burke 1999:8). Third, citizens of the 
Republic were reform-minded, aware that their enterprise was capable of challenging 
and overturning accepted ideas: for example, the primacy and temporal power of the 
bishop of Rome (Lorenzo Valla on The Donation of Constantine), the legitimacy of a 
prisca theologia joining Christianity and pagan wisdom (Isaac Casaubon on the Hermetic 
Corpus), and the authenticity of ancient compositions (Richard Bentley on the Epistles 
of Phalaris). Few who identified with the Republic attained the critical notoriety of Valla, 
Casaubon, or Bentley, but the lives of such famed scholars attested to the power of an 
ideal: a traditional culture renewed and improved by criticism of its textual sources. 

The greatest champion of the early Republic, one whose life and work show most 
clearly what was involved in this renovation of traditional culture, was Erasmus of 
Rotterdam (1466-1536). As a figure within early modern biblical criticism, Erasmus 
looms large. He shared with fellow humanists the conviction that the Bible must be stud- 
ied in its original languages. Erasmus never mastered Hebrew, and he remained wary of 
the influence of rabbinic scholarship, but he applied himself diligently to the NT. Valla's 
Adnotationes (written in the 1440s but published posthumously by Erasmus in 1505) 
convinced him that the Vulgate was an affront both to eloquence and to sound philology, 
so Erasmus published, over thirty years, editions of the Greek text with new Latin 
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translations, as well as paraphrases aimed at making the NT more accessible to lay 
people. Against the authority of the Vulgate and the scholastic theologians who 
defended it, Erasmus was a staunch opponent (Jenkins and Preston 2007:27-80). To a 
scholarly reform agenda, Erasmus joined a call for church reform. He challenged, fam- 
ously and controversially, the identification of monasticism with piety (monachatus non 
est pietas; Rummel 1995:41-55), and levelled withering criticisms against the pedantry 
of the scholastics and the prevalence of superstition and formalism in the Church 
(Augustijn 1969:137-9). Seen one way, then, Erasmus looks like a ‘modern: a scholar 
using the tools of philology, critically and independently, to criticize the Church and 
contest the authority of dogmatic interpreters. 

A fuller perspective, however, yields a somewhat different portrait. Though his belief 
in the redemptive powers of philology issued in sharp criticisms of the medieval scho- 
lastic tradition, it only reinforced his admiration for the fathers. For Erasmus, the return 
ad fontes was, pre-eminently, a renewal of biblical exegesis, but it also entailed a return to 
patristic sources. This had, to be sure, a polemical value: commending the wisdom and 
interpretative skill of the fathers was also a way to show the lifeless logic-chopping of the 
medievals in a bad light and to contrast the ‘golden stream and ‘brilliant garden’ of 
patristic commentary with the ‘scantly little trickles’ and ‘thorns and thistles’ of the 
scholastics (Augustijn 1991:106). This, however, should not conceal the fact that Erasmus 
shared things in common with his medieval predecessors. As H. J. de Jonge has shown, 
Erasmus, in his own editions of the Greek NT, made use of material from the great medi- 
eval Glossa ordinaria, the ‘glossed Bible’ that included patristic commentary (and the 
postillae of Nicholas of Lyra) in the margins of the Vulgate and that served as the stand- 
ard Bible for theologians in the Middle Ages. Though Erasmus found the haphazard 
compilation of poorly referenced, ill-attributed quotations in the Glossa irritating, he 
was not above using it as a repository for patristic material and a source of support to 
fend off accusations of theological novelty and mischief (De Jonge 1976:51-77). 

Not content, however, with the excerpts reproduced in the Glossa (and in other medi- 
eval compilations like the Catena aurea and the Decretum of Gratian), Erasmus devoted 
considerable energy in the last twenty years of his life to the production of critical edi- 
tions of numerous Greek and Latin fathers. He may thus be identified with the begin- 
nings of the great effort spanning the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to satisfy 
growing demand for new editions of patristic works and commentaries. The first pro- 
ject, an edition of the works of Jerome, appeared in 1516—significantly, the same year in 
which Erasmus first edition of the NT (Novum Instrumentum) was published. With this 
edition, Erasmus both announced and exemplified the effort to restore theology by 
imitating the fathers, in this case a gentleman scholar, Jerome, who forged a path for 
Christian erudition that both drew on and superseded bonae litterae as represented in 
the classical tradition (Vessey 2006:351-75). Next to Jerome in Erasmus’ array of patris- 
tic heroes stood Origen. It is not surprising that Erasmus found him a helpful guide 
in text-critical work, but he also drew inspiration from Origen for his great manual of 
Christian living, the Enchiridion Militis Christiani of 1503 (Godin 1982:13-118). An 
Erasmian edition of Origens works appeared posthumously in 1536, as a capstone to an 
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impressive string of patristic editions: Jerome (1516), Cyprian (1520), Arnobius the 
Younger (1522), Hilary of Poitiers (1523), John Chrysostom (1525, 1527, 1530), Irenaeus 
(1526), Ambrose (1527), Athanasius (1527), Augustine (1528-9), Lactantius (1529), and 
Basil of Caesarea (1532). 

Looking specifically at the prefaces to these editions, Irena Backus has produced a 
helpful synopsis of Erasmus' attitudes toward the early Church. These show that 
Erasmus was less interested in the fathers' contributions to the history of doctrine than 
in their character as Christian leaders. Cyprian is commended as an ‘eloquent apostle of 
tolerance’; Irenaeus combats heresies, but in the interest of church concord; Chrysostom 
and Augustine are model bishops whose classical educations enable them to serve the 
people with skill and sensitivity. Above all, though, the fathers lived at a time when 
church dogma was in a fluid state; they are not, therefore, perfect witnesses to timeless 
truths as much as real-life models of Christian learning and piety. To study the fathers, 
then, isto seethat the Church is a historical reality, fully susceptible to change and devel- 
opment (Backus 1995:95-114). To read the fathers is to appreciate them as great men in 
Christian history, but as men of their time all the same. Second only in importance to 
the cause of letters among Erasmus' priorities was the peace of the Church. His 
appreciation of the fathers included high regard for their eloquence (Jerome), learning 
(Augustine), and spirituality (Origen). But, as the prefaces show, he saw them, too, as 
model leaders. More specifically, he identified them with a mode of theological argu- 
mentation distinct from and superior to that of the scholastics. Where the scholastics 
relied upon logical subtleties to defeat opponents in disputes, the fathers adopted what 
Erika Rummel has called a ‘flexible and persuasive theologia rhetorica; that is, they ‘did 
not aim at winning an argument but restoring consensus, which is a defining quality of 
truth and of the Church in which God has vested the truth (Rummel 2004:97). 
Important here is the close correlation of truth with unity and consensus, the idea that 
consensus is a defining feature of truth. For Erasmus, the contribution of the fathers to 
the cause of truth did not consist narrowly in doctrine but more significantly in their 
witness to a consensus wrought by Christ himself (Pabel1995:77-80). They were learned, 
pious men who, in strengthening the unity of the Church, established the truth. 

It is possible, then, to speak of an Erasmian programme: a renewal and unification of 
Christendom through learned piety. This programme, with its dual emphases on the 
study of Christian sources and the advancement of culture, did not prevent schism in 
Erasmus own lifetime as he had hoped; nor did it prevent later doctrinal disputes or the 
deepening of confessional divides. But the Erasmian programme did live on in the 
Republic of Letters. Though the Republic did not have an official creed, many of its most 
famous representatives shared a theological outlook characterized by irenicism and the 
desire for unity across confessions. Unity remained a cherished ideal for many in the 
sixteenth century. Though Martin Bucer is perhaps the most famous example of an 
irenic reformer, it was Catholic lay theologian George Cassander (1513-66) who became 
the leading light for irenic Republicans like Jean Hotman, George Calixtus, and John 
Dury (Meyjes 1984a:86). Given a shared allegiance to Scripture and the essential doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, differences among Catholics and Protestants, Cassander 
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believed, could be handled charitably and resolved pastorally, as matters of discipline 
rather than dogma. This, however, requires that the Church distinguish essential doc- 
trines from those that may be held flexibly. It must rely, specifically, on the consensus 
patrum, or consensus of the fathers, to furnish the tradition by which Scripture is 
ultimately interpreted. Cassander thus drew on the famous formulation of the Gallic 
bishop Vincent of Lérins (d. c.450), who in his Commonitorium stipulated that the rule 
for separating ‘the truth of catholic faith from the falsehood of heretical distortion is to 
stand by those things that have been believed ‘everywhere, always, by all’ and to uphold 
that which is marked by ‘universality, antiquity, and consensus (Vincent, comm. II.5-6). 
This formulation, then, became, in the medieval period, a patristic guide to using patris- 
tic writings, a formal principle that collectivized patristic authority for the purposes of 
argumentation (Schafer 2012:73-4). But, for Cassander and his irenic brethren, it 
became, more specifically, a way to formalize tradition for the purpose of creating unity 
(Backus 2004:119). 

Cassander’s formal, consensus-oriented recourse to the fathers complemented the 
more ethical, exemplaristic appropriation of the fathers discernible in Erasmus’ prefaces 
to his patristic editions. Taken together, as they often were, they mark out a distinctive 
role for the fathers within an irenic history of Christendom: the role of venerable, found- 
ing figures who skilfully built a structure (the Church) that fell, through discord, into 
disrepair. The fathers belong, on this view, to a distant golden age, a ‘time of wholeness’ 
characterized by peace, culture, and the successful creation of a Christian common- 
wealth (Meyjes 1984a:91; Meyjes 1984b:48). One important irenical aim, then, was to 
take ones bearings from Antiquity in order to restore Christendom so that culture and 
concord might flourish as they once did. It is significant, though, that the means devel- 
oped by irenicists to achieve this did not include a re-appropriation of patristic scrip- 
tural exegesis. Once again following Erasmus’ lead, humanists turned instead to the 
critical study of biblical texts. 


HUGO GROTIUS AND RICHARD SIMON 


Few exemplify this strategy better than Dutch humanist Hugo Grotius (1583-1645). 
Hugh Trevor-Roper has argued (following Voltaire) that early modern intellectual 
history was shaped decisively by three generations: the era of Erasmus just prior to the 
Reformation, the era of Francis Bacon in the earliest decades of the seventeenth century, 
and the era of Newton, Locke, Leibniz, and Bayle at the close of that century. It is 
important to note, moreover, that these ‘high points of the Republic of Letters did not 
coincide with ‘the strife of ideological revolution and civil war’ but were, instead, peaceful 
interludes in which leading figures who identified with the newer philosophies actively 
pursued ‘theological reconciliation (Trevor-Roper 1972:200-3). Grotius belongs, in 
this schema, to the ‘second’ era as its most distinguished, most articulate representative. 
An admirer of Erasmus, Grotius sought to deepen and refine the Erasmian programme. 
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Like Erasmus, Grotius was an admired figure in the Republic of Letters—a luminary 
if not a celebrity—and an ardent irenicist as well. Once called by Henry IV the ‘miracle 
of Holland, Grotius was a child prodigy, classical scholar, legal theorist, statesman, 
political prisoner, and theologian. Perhaps best known for his treatise on war theory, the 
De iure belli ac pacis of 1625, Grotius also published commentaries on the OT and NT 
(Annotata ad Vetus Testamentum in 1644 and the Annotationes in Novum Testamentum, 
published between 1641 and 1650) and an apologetic work: the highly influential, 
oft-translated De veritate religionis christianae (1640). As might be expected, though, 
Grotius irenicism took on a form that differed from that of Erasmus. Erasmus knew 
nothing, of course, of the coming confessionalism; thus, he wrote in his time about 
mending the ‘peace of the Church’ (De sarcienda ecclesiae concordiae; 1533). However, 
Grotius, living in a time of established divisions, saw peace in rather different terms, 
staking concord and culture more decisively on state power. 

It was not a mended Church that he sought but a ‘path toward churchly peace’ as the 
title of his 1642 irenic anthology, Via ad pacem ecclesiam, indicates. In that work, Grotius 
drew heavily on Cassander in an effort to show that Catholics and Protestants shared 
‘fundamental articles’ (Trapman 1994:94). Grotius held, however, that shared belief and 
even a robust Christian culture (Erasmus bona causa) were necessary but not sufficient 
for peace. Unity could not be left to bickering scholars or theologians. It had to belong to 
the Church as a public, visible institution subordinate to the state. In fostering the piety 
ofits citizens, governments had the responsibility to protect the Church and the right to 
intervene in disputes and restore consensus, just as ancient Christian emperors had 
done in times of theological controversy. The Church, in turn, reinforced public order 
by promoting true piety among the people. For Grotius, the validity of the state, based 
on natural law, was also derived from God. There exists, then, between civil order and 
ecclesial order a certain congruity of aims and, even more than this, a symbiosis that 
makes it possible to protect the true interests of the Church by aligning them with the 
common good. Describing Grotius and fellow irenicists, Meyjes notes that ‘it is remark- 
able that the members of this circle always looked at the Church from the viewpoint of 
the state and its interests, and never the other way round’ (Meyjes 19842:91). 

As a follower both of Cassander and of Erasmus, Grotius looked to the early Church 
as a golden age of unity. Lutheran irenicist George Calixtus coined the term consensus 
quinquesaecularis (the consensus of the first five centuries) to mark the importance of 
early creeds and councils in curbing schism and unifying the churches. Grotius also 
endorsed this notion of collective authority, arguing that an individual is only a ‘Catholic 
Christian to the extent that he or she adheres to Scripture, eschews private interpret- 
ation, and relies on the ‘universal and perpetual consensus ofthe early churches’ and ‘the 
Creeds and Conciliar decrees of the truly universal Church prior to the division of the 
East and the West and approved by all the Emperors and the churches’ (quoted in 
Knight 1925:258). Grotius goes beyond five centuries, apparently including the first ten, 
but leaves out scholasticism all the same. With this formula, Grotius identifies 
Christianity with the ancient Church. It is striking, then, that Grotius is so often seen as 
a modern, a proponent of profane criticism, and an innovator or precursor in biblical 
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criticism. Kraus, for example, points to the fact that Grotius, in his Annotata, does not 
allow theories of inspiration, salvation history, or NT Christological readings to inter- 
fere with his pursuit of the literal sense. Instead, one finds the philological rigour of 
Reuchlin, the rationalism of the Socinians, and the textual criticism of Cappel 
(Kraus 1982:51). Reventlow, more measured in his evaluation, concedes the influential 
role of Grotius in modelling a form of exegesis oriented toward ancient historical con- 
text and moral philosophy and, at the same time, pointed away from doctrine—even as 
he denies that one who defers to traditional consensus in doctrinal matters as Grotius 
did can really be considered an ‘exegete in the modern sense’ (Reventlow 1997:224-5). 

The relevant question here is not the extent of Grotius’ modernity but rather the way 
that his high regard for Christian tradition informed his approach to Scripture. Most 
intramural Christian debates did not interest Grotius and were, for him, obstacles to 
peace. Far more necessary and constructive was the vindication of Christianity itself. 
It is telling, for example, that Grotius, in his De veritate religionis christianae, refers 
abstractly to the ‘Christian religion’ and devotes three of the six books to refuting pagan- 
ism, Judaism, and Islam. In the first three books, he argues that belief in God is rational; 
emphasizing Jesus’ miracles and superior ethical teaching, he also maintains that 
Christianity is the true religion. Given Grotius’ concern to defend Christianity from 
atheists and sceptics, it is not surprising that the Bible figures most importantly for him 
as a reliable witness to the historical foundations and essential truths of the Christian 
religion. In opening a new front for theology and exegesis that faced away from 
Christianity toward sceptics (instead of inward toward Christian opponents), Grotius 
dispensed with theories ofinspiration that sceptics would find circular and unconvincing. 
Instead, he sought in his biblical annotations to embed the Scriptures in a venerable 
Antiquity. In doing so, he drew on the Septuagint and the Masoretic text, but he also 
made critical, well-informed use of the Vulgate (Bultmann 2008:92-106). This required 
expertise in biblical languages and textual criticism, as well as a command of ancient 
history, but, as Reventlow points out, his pursuit of the literal sense did not prevent him 
from recognizing the legitimacy, in certain cases, of allegorical or Christological readings 
of the OT (Reventlow 1988:186-7). Grotius drew liberally from patristic writings, espe- 
cially those of Augustine, Jerome, and John Chrysostom, in order to shed light on textual 
variants and historical context. Though the theological consensus of the early Church 
mattered deeply to Grotius, he was, in his exegetical writings, more interested in the 
fathers as sources of commentary on historical, legal, and philosophical matters. One is, 
therefore, as likely to encounter in Grotius’ writings a quotation from a Greek poet or 
Roman historian, as one is a citation from a church council or ancient bishop. In this way 
Grotius opened a space between an older emulation of patristic interpretive method— 
which figured only marginally in his humanistic exegesis—and respect for the fathers’ 
material contributions to an antique Christian consensus. 

The closing decades of the seventeenth century and the early decades of the eighteenth 
coincided with a new period in the Republic of Letters. According to Paul Hazard, it was 
this period (1680-1715) that witnessed a fundamental ‘crisis of European conscience’ 
and the emergence of a new, combative secularism that pitted the champions of Religion 
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against the champions of Reason (Hazard 2013:xiv-xv). While it is hard to deny the 
significance of those decades and the boldness of vision that characterized Baruch 
Spinoza, John Locke, and a growing cadre of Cartesians, the dramatic dualism portrayed 
so colourfully by Hazard should not be allowed to obscure the fact that early modern 
biblical criticism continued in this period along largely Erasmian lines. Erasmus, as we 
have seen, sought to bring intensive study of a critically repaired text to bear on the 
renovation of a fractured, Christian culture. For Erasmus, the basis of that culture was 
the consensus of the early Church. Grotius, for his part, argued that states must take an 
active role in authorizing and enforcing this consensus while leaving biblical interpreters 
free to clear up misunderstandings of Scripture arising from ignorance of history 
and language. What we observe in the generation that followed Grotius—the time of 
Hazard's champions of Reason —is the familiar pairing of ‘lower criticism’ as an essen- 
tial, even urgent enterprise, on the one hand, with the attempt to identify an interpretive 
control appropriate to theological peace, on the other. 

A central figure in Hazard's narrative is French Oratorian Richard Simon (1638-1712), 
the most infamous scholar of his generation and, certainly, the most influential biblical 
critic of the late seventeenth century. As a philologist, textual critic, and historian of 
biblical literature, Simon had no equal in his day. His reputation was made, to a great 
degree, in the controversies that attended the initial approval and publication of his 
Histoire critique de Vieux Testament in 1678, the withdrawal and destruction of the work 
by Bishop Bossuet in the same year, and, finally, the smuggling of the book to Rotterdam 
where it was published in 1685 (Lambe 1985:156-8). Simons express purpose in the 
Histoire critique was to address the ‘false and pernicious consequences’ arising from 
Spinoza's attempt to diminish the authority of Scripture (Simon 1685:unpaginated pref- 
ace). But if Simon was a better philologist than Spinoza, he was not a better philosopher. 
Interestingly, in one of the few places where he does venture into philosophical territory, 
he appears to reproduce a Spinozan distinction between necessary truths of reason and 
contingent truths of history, arguing that the search for truth in biblical criticism is 
closer to a fact-finding operation in the latter category (Simon 1685:400). Nevertheless, 
Simon, in refuting Spinoza, took the opportunity to set forth a clear programme for bib- 
lical interpretation. The programme took the form of a three-part critical history: a his- 
tory of the Hebrew text from its beginnings to the time of the medieval Hebrew 
grammarians (book I); a guide to ancient versions and modern translations (book II); 
and an explication of proper critical method against which ancient and modern inter- 
preters are evaluated (book III). Much of the information and scholarly opinions con- 
tained in this work were not new. Simons actual programme, for example, resembles 
closely the method of Protestant scholar Louis Cappel (1585-1658) and the programme 
set forth in his 1650 Critica sacra. Simon saw himself as following the example of an 
‘author so great’ as Cappel, a man who was—as Simon helpfully reminds the reader— 
rejected by fellow Protestants and embraced by Catholics (Simon 1685:9). Both Cappel 
and Simon emphasized the difficulties associated with reconstructing a usable Hebrew 
text: the prevalence of textual errors, paucity of good manuscripts, unevenness of 
versional evidence, imperfect knowledge of biblical Hebrew, and the need to make 
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discriminating use of the Masoretic vowel points. One could not simply use the 
Masoretic text, Septuagint, or the Vulgate. Each had a claim on textual truth; therefore, 
none of them could be relied on exclusively. One had to establish the text critically, to 
ascertain the correct reading through informed judgement. 

When Cappel laid bare the corruptions of the Hebrew consonantal text in 1650, it 
scandalized Cappel’s fellow Reformed theologians while receiving warm support from 
Catholics like Jean Morin. The question, then, is why Simon, advocating a similar critical 
programme less than thirty years later, was immediately condemned by the Church and 
expelled so quickly from the Oratory. Patrick Lambe is surely right to point to Simon's 
political context. At a time when the French crown was trying to solidify its authority 
and overcome the destabilizing effects associated with the Edict of Nantes, Jansenism, 
Gallicanism, Ultramontanism, and free thought, print culture was rapidly accelerating 
the spread of ideas. Simons work appeared, then, just when the ancien régime, in 
response to these developments, was stepping up censorship (Lambe 1985:150-2). But 
one should also point to Simon himself and his novel configuration of interpretative 
authority. Cappel had synthesized more than a century of humanist learning into a clear 
method for identifying the literal sense of Scripture. Simon, however, attached the 
humanist programme to an entirely new conception of biblical inspiration while tack- 
ling the explosive question of Mosaic authorship in the process. Simon held that Moses 
may be identified with legal material in the Pentateuch but that the disorder, contradic- 
tions, and inconsistencies in style otherwise evident there and in the rest of the OT are 
best explained by the work of annalists (ecrivains publics). Whether prophets or scribes, 
these annalists were inspired by God to record and collect the ‘acts’ (les Actes) pertaining 
to the Hebrew commonwealth. To the extent that Moses authorized the collection of 
Pentateuchal material, these five books may be called the Books of Moses. In one fell 
swoop, Simon denied the traditional conception of Mosaic authorship and redefined 
biblical inspiration as a divinely superintended editorial process susceptible to human 
negligence and error. 

The emergence of modern criticism is often connected to the abandonment of Mosaic 
authorship and traditional doctrines of inspiration, so it is not surprising that Simon is 
recognized as a critical innovator. What is important here, though, is the fact that Simon 
was also deeply concerned with the legacy of patristic interpretation. In the preface to 
the Histoire critique, Simon takes pains to square his programme with church tradition 
and the consensus of the fathers. He devotes three chapters in book III specifically to 
the fathers, and there are references throughout the entire work to their opinions. 
Simons 1693 Histoire critique des principaux commentateurs du Nouveau Testament 
depuis le commencement du Christianisme jusqueà nótre tems contains twenty-two 
chapters (out of sixty total) on Clement, Origen, Eusebius, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory 
of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus, Hilary, John Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Isidore, and Theodoret. Whether prudentially or in earnest, Simon takes as 
his starting point the Tridentine pronouncements that church traditions bear equal 
weight with Scripture and that no one may interpret the Scripture against the 'uniform 
sense ofthe Fathers. Simon characterizes these traditions as an 'abridgement (abrégé) of 
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the Christian religion’ that pre-dates the NT canon, forms the consensus of the first 
apostolic churches, and endures (in the singular) as church tradition. It is only on this 
basis that 'the unity of the Religion can be achieved (Simon 1685:unpaginated preface). 
Simon is not normally recognized as an irenicist, no doubt because he criticized 
Protestants, arguing repeatedly throughout the Histoire critique that their rejection of 
tradition was incoherent: in rejecting church tradition as something ‘human, Protestant 
interpreters are left only with their own individual, subjective human judgements. Yet 
Simons understanding of tradition as the basis for unity closely resembles earlier figures 
in the Republic of Letters. On this view, tradition serves peace rather than truth. That is, 
the tradition engenders the theological consensus at the heart of the Christian religion, 
but, when it comes to actual criticism of the biblical texts, the tradition, as Simon 
understands it, falls silent. 

It must be said at this point that Simon was not concerned with biblical interpretation, 
which the Council of Trent constrained, but with the narrower, more technical enter- 
prise of biblical criticism. The latter, for him, consisted in those activities necessary to 
understand the literal sense of Scripture, namely the resolution of text-critical difficul- 
ties, the clarification of linguistic questions, and a basic elucidation of historical context. 
Put differently, he identified the goal of biblical criticism with the restoration of textual 
order rather than the exposition of scriptural meaning. Simon judged, then, that the 
fathers, with only a few exceptions, were not biblical critics. As he notes, it simply did 
not serve their purposes to undertake an exact, methodical construal of the literal sense. 
Their concern was to press the claims of the 'idea of the Christian religion in disputes 
with heretics, who misunderstood the faith, and against Jews, who already had an 
understanding of the literal sense (Simon 1685:386). For these purposes, the allegorical, 
mystical, and moral senses were more appropriate. Those who were biblical critics in 
Simons sense—Jerome, Origen, and, to a more limited extent, Augustine—exercised 
considerable freedom in debating the value of the versions (Jerome), collating variants 
(Origen), and advocating the use of profane learning in biblical study (Augustine’s 
De doctrina Christiana). Their example, along with the example of recent Catholic 
critics like Cardinal Cajetan (1469-1534) and Jacques Bonfrére (1572-1642), shows that 
Catholic regard for tradition in no way precludes biblical criticism, which is open to 
anyone with the proper skills and knowledge. What counts in criticism, then, is erudi- 
tion and good sense rather than authority. Therefore, Simon did not scruple to disparage 
patristic biblical criticism, on the grounds that the fathers did not have the benefits of 
modern scholarship (what he called ‘necessary helps’; secours nécessaires) and that they 
were, with the exception of Origen and Jerome, ignorant of Hebrew (Simon 1685:unpag- 
inated preface). 

The freedom with which Simon identified deficiencies in the biblical criticism of the 
fathers, both in principle and in specific instances, signalled powerfully the newness of 
his programme. Simons programme divorced church tradition, identified with the 
fathers, from an exposition of literal sense based on individual critical judgement. If 
theology had nothing to fear from biblical criticism, then it did not have anything to 
gain from it either. Neither, for that matter, did biblical criticism stand to benefit from 
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theology in Simons division of labour. Simons separation of an ancient, authoritative 
tradition from the exegetical work ultimately necessary to form theological judgements 
proved to be the most problematic aspect of his programme. Simon's nemesis, Bishop 
Bossuet, for example, complained that one cannot confine patristic authority to theology 
and leave interpretative judgement to the critics without defecting from Catholic ortho- 
doxy and becoming a Protestant rationalist, a Socinian (Lambe 1985:172). Yet an actual 
Protestant with rationalistic and perhaps even Socinian leanings— Arminian biblical 
critic Jean Le Clerc (1657-1736)— was equally displeased with Simons division. Le Clerc 
saw no need to distinguish between a higher-order theology, intelligible only through 
tradition, and a lower-order criticism, the domain of erudition and good sense. Le Clerc 
affirmed not only the sufficiency of Scripture (sola scriptura) but also the perspicuity 
of the Bible in theological matters: 'in spite of the obscurities found in scripture, it is 
quite clear in establishing invincibly the articles necessary to salvation' (quoted in 
Pitassi 1987:15). He believed that the fathers, as ordinary men, were subject to error and 
that their writings could be obscure and were less uniform than supporters of tradition 
often claimed. Le Clerc denied, therefore, that moderns were inferior to the fathers, 
mere ‘brutes’ by comparison, blind and ignorant people who need to ‘read the Holy 
Fathers day and night in order to learn how to reason properly, understand scripture, 
and be instructed in the foundations of the religion’ (quoted in Bernier 2008:218-19). In 
his 1685 refutation of Simon, Sentimens de quelque theologiens de Hollande, Le Clerc 
argued that Simon, despite pretensions of fidelity to tradition, ignored it in practice; 
neither the fathers nor tradition played any appreciable role in Simons treatment of the 
Bible. According to Le Clerc, the sum and substance of Simons work is the individual 
application of critical method to the text. Thus, both Bossuet and Le Clerc, men on 
opposite ends of nearly every possible spectrum, agreed that Simons bifurcation of 
authority into separate theological and critical domains was unstable, if not incoherent. 


AFTER SIMON 


Simon, so often called a founder of modern criticism, was among the last in the line of 
critical precursors to write extensively on patristic interpretation. To say that his career, 
therefore, marked the beginning of scientific criticism and the end of traditional 
interpretation among learned commentators would be an overstatement. It would be 
more accurate to say that Simon's work affords a clear and dramatic view of the difficul- 
ties involved in sustaining a programme that confines itself to the literal sense while 
forcing a secondary choice among three options: to embed the literal sense, identifiable 
with the Vulgate, in a larger theological synthesis (Council of Trent); to detach investi- 
gations of the literal sense from the Vulgate (Erasmus) while affirming the veracity 
of ancient Christianity (Grotius) or church tradition (Simon) independently of those 
investigations; or to extend the application of critical principles to theological and 
religious questions (Le Clerc). While German scholars in subsequent generations 
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appreciated Simon’s work and even revered it (Woodbridge 1988:65-87), their work had 
a greater affinity for fellow Protestant Le Clerc than it did for Simon. 

In the eighteenth century, academic engagement with the literal sense took definitive 
shape within the context of German universities. The first thing to note about this 
context, initially, is the importance of Pietism. The Pietist movement in the German 
territories was a broad social and ecclesial movement of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, with deep roots in German Lutheranism. It provided a new impetus to the 
study of the Bible—specifically a renewed emphasis on it that would restore spiritual 
vitality to individuals and congregations that had apparently become stale, arid, and 
socially disconnected under the direction of the orthodox Lutheran establishment. 
Thus, when the University of Halle was founded in 1694 and staffed with Pietist profes- 
sors, it featured an impressive cadre of biblical scholars. The Halle formula included 
rigorous philology and textual criticism, on the one hand, and an emphasis on the 
spiritual condition of the interpreter on the other. The goal was to train learned pastors 
and to engender in them a kind of spiritual earnestness that would direct interpretation 
toward personal holiness and social action. One sees these objectives clearly in the life 
and work, for example, of A. H. Francke (1663-1727). For a time, Halle faculty were able 
to coordinate these two objectives, but, as Halle and its rivals adopted an increasingly 
statist conception ofuniversity education, academic theology moved away from personal 
religious qualifications and toward disciplinary competence on the model of philosophy, 
classics, and history. It was at this time that biblical interpretation received clear and 
decisive shape—in reaction to Pietism—as a sub-field within the larger discipline of 
hermeneutics. The three most important figures associated with this development in the 
eighteenth century were J. A. Ernesti (1707-81) at Leipzig, and S. J. Baumgarten (1706-57) 
and J. S. Semler (1725-91) at Halle. 

Baumgarten sought to extend, within biblical studies, the influence and prestige of 
hermeneutics, or the general science oftextual interpretation. In 1745, Baumgarten pub- 
lished the first edition of his lectures on hermeneutics as an academisches Lesebuch 
designed to formalize and transmit his interpretative method. The work begins with a 
general claim for the indispensability of hermeneutics for interpreters. Several precepts 
(Lehrsütze) follow this general claim: interpretation must be based on the original 
languages of Scripture; the Reformed doctrine of the perspicuity of Scripture does not 
preclude the need for hermeneutics; and hermeneutical considerations specific to 
the Bible can be derived from general principles of language, reason, and textuality 
(Baumgarten 1759: 2-3). Baumgarten’s most famous student, and his successor in the 
fullest sense of the word, was Johann Salomo Semler (1725-91). Semler trained under 
Baumgarten at Halle and served on the theological faculty there beginning in 1753. He 
worked to make theology a fully-fledged, free-standing discipline at the university. 
Semler distinguished sharply between biblical interpretation in earlier times (vorigen 
Zeiten) and in his own time (unsern Zeiten). Before the development of a generalized 
hermeneutic, interpretation, which tended overwhelmingly in Semler’s view to arbi- 
trariness and enthusiasm, was essentially esoteric. The great advantage of Baumgartian 
hermeneutics for Semler was that it identified interpretation with skills and knowledge 
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that could be transmitted. Interpretation for Semler must not be confined to the 
insights of a few pious individuals. It consists rather in hermeneutical knowledge that 
is free, accessible, and open to all. Traditional interpretation, for Semler, yielded only 
a syllabus of hermeneutical errors. These included, pre-eminently, historical ignor- 
ance and allegorization; Augustine’s De doctrina Christiana was a lone exception 
(Semler 1759:unpaginated preface). 

Semler’s hero, though, was not Baumgarten, nor even Simon: it was Luther. For 
Semler, the virtues of Luther’s approach to biblical interpretation consisted in his 
reliance upon reason and his use of grammatical exegesis to assign and fix meaning. 
What made these things especially attractive were the sociopolitical advantages of an 
interpretative method that shifted authority from religious criteria to formal, academic 
ones. For Semler, Luther was not a churchman or a reformer as much as he was a cham- 
pion of philosophical interpretation. By showing that the fathers and the saints were not 
infallible in their interpretations, he disengaged piety from exegesis and abolished, 
thereby, an ‘unprofitable’ (untauglich) interpretative principle that had, for centuries, 
connected the two. In standing his ground, Luther faced the ‘old unreasonable’ objec- 
tion (from followers of Andreas Carlstadt and Caspar Schwenkfeld) that ‘an uncon- 
verted person who did not have the Spirit or who did not appear to be improving his 
spiritual life could neither understand the holy Scriptures nor say anything useful about 
them. According to Semler, Luther’s opponents were mistaken in conflating personal 
piety with rational authority. Conversion and inner renewal does not make people good 
teachers and preachers, Semler wrote; it only makes them good Christians (Semler 
1759:unpaginated preface). In this way, Semler transformed Luther, subtly altering the 
theological character of disciplinary criticism while assimilating to it a generalized 
hermeneutics in which personal piety was irrelevant. 

This allowed scholars to remake biblical interpretation as an academic discipline by 
marginalizing religious criteria within the irenic context of the university. Semler 
replaced confessional reading with a philosophically robust hermeneutics, and he 
separated piety from expertise in a way that allowed academic theology to remain 
Protestant while becoming functionally non-confessional. As Semler’s biographer, 
Gottfried Hornig, has pointed out, one must not make the mistake of thinking that 
Protestant Aufkldrungstheologie was merely a churchly reform; rather, it was a scientific 
elaboration of Luther's insights: theology ‘received important impulses from contem- 
porary, scientific developments, especially history, and constitutes a university theology, 
itself a part of contemporary scientific theory, with historical research and efforts 
toward an improved hermeneutics’ (Hornig 1996:ix-x). Semler separated ancient and 
medieval interpretation—misguided, esoteric, and arbitrary—from the second com- 
ing of correct interpretation in the insights of Luther. He reconceived biblical scholar- 
ship as part of a new public theology that was to be constantly re-evaluated in terms of 
social significance. Semler saw clearly that the way for biblical scholarship to thrive in 
the new order was to reinforce Protestant hermeneutics by adjusting it in light of irenic 
political ideals and bestowing upon it, in the new study of hermeneutics, the mantle of 
a scientific discipline. 
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CONCLUSION 


As promising as hermeneutics seemed in the late eighteenth century, it was historical 
research that gave biblical studies a scientific character in the crucial nineteenth century. 
The study of Antiquity, Altertumswissenschaft, integrated all disciplines necessary to the 
full contextualization of ancient literature, whether classical or biblical: textual criti- 
cism, source criticism, archaeology, comparative linguistics, ethnography, and studies 
of myth and ritual. Just as academic biblical studies in this period became identified 
almost exclusively with historical criticism (rather than hermeneutics or poetics, for 
example), the study of the early Christian world took place increasingly in disciplines 
oriented toward notions of development. Hegelian philosophy, which described history 
as the conflictual, progressive, and rational unfolding of Absolute Spirit in the world, 
made it possible to understand Christian Antiquity in more dynamic terms: not as the 
site of stable consensus but rather as one stage in the dialectical process by which the 
Absolute (God) realizes itself in the world. Thus attuned to history as a contest of ideas, a 
struggle to realize a transcendent truth, scholars influenced by Hegel—figures like 
D. F. Strauss, E. C. Baur, and followers of the Tübingen School, for example—set a new 
agenda for theology and biblical studies (Baird 1992:244-94). Their goal was not to elu- 
cidate the consensus patrum as an aid to exegesis, still less to recover a pristine, golden 
age of the Church, but rather to re-narrate Christian history as one of development 
through conflict and not, as some had claimed, a decline from origins. Though scholar- 
ship in this period produced new, discomfiting portraits of early Christian figures as 
ruthless heresy-hunters, of traditional doctrines as derivative philosophical formula- 
tions, and of Nicene orthodoxy as a triumphant ideology rather than a victorious truth, 
this work did not amount, simply, to a deconstruction of patristic authority. At a more 
profound level, it may be understood as a renegotiation with the past, which was con- 
tinuous in important ways with the early modern project. Critics in the Republic of 
Letters, as we have seen, functioned independently of church offices and hierarchies, 
observing a separation between biblical philology and doctrine. They believed that the 
former, when governed by erudition, judgement, and good sense, aided in the resolution 
of interpretative disputes; they believed that the latter, when confined charitably to the 
essentials, facilitated consensus. The fathers, then, were for Erasmus, Grotius, and 
Simon witnesses to a particular vision of culture in which the Christian religion was 
coherent enough to sustain a meaningful tradition, yet capacious enough to accommo- 
date reform. As long as the chief role ofthe fathers was to mark a theological consensus, 
there was no great contradiction between loyalty to a scriptural authority rooted in the 
early Church and a critical, independent investigation of the literal sense within the 
limits of that consensus. Yet Le Clerc, Baumgarten, and Semler saw in Simon's work a 
new possibility: to situate the fathers within a different story, one in which the fathers, 
as fallible forebears, did not so much bequeath a consensus as begin (or continue) a 
process of development. In this way, patristic interpretation was integrated into a new 
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academic enterprise characterized by a progressive view of culture. Adolf von Harnack 
(1850-1931), the great Berlin church historian, held an extremely low view of the fathers, 
describing their writings as boring and insipid. He nevertheless regarded it as a duty to 
study their work thoroughly. As an editor for the massive Griechischen christlichen 
Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, he wrote in 1911 that the patristics scholar must 
dig beneath frustrating layers ofrecycled and borrowed materials (Plagiaten) to come to 
the bottom: ‘But, it is exactly so and not otherwise: in these 400 folios lie the sources of 
the culture from which we are directly descended' (quoted in Markschies 2009:538). 
What was a point of pride for Erasmus and fellow humanists was conceded grudgingly 
by Harnack, but the central idea is nevertheless clear. To study the fathers is not merely 
to come to the bottom but to decide what it means to bear a culture, a faith, of someone 
elses making. 
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CHAPTER 47 


RETRIEVALS IN 
CONTEMPORARY 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


MATTHEW LEVERING 


How is early Christian biblical interpretation being retrieved in contemporary Christian 
theology? Let me begin by noting that one could argue that there is no real difference 
between retrieving patristic biblical exegesis and retrieving patristic theology. A chapter 
on the retrieval of patristic theology, however, would need to be much lengthier than 
the present one. I think here of the ways in which contemporary theologians such as 
David Bentley Hart, Oliver O'Donovan, Sarah Coakley, John Zizioulas, Joseph Ratzinger, 
Rowan Williams, John Milbank, and Jean-Luc Marion (among many others) have 
retrieved Augustine, Gregory of Nyssa, and other fathers. Insofar as patristic theology 
is inseparable from patristic exegesis, theologians such as these have inevitably contrib- 
uted much to the retrieval of early Christian biblical interpretation. In addition, the 
work of patristics scholars such as Lewis Ayres, Paul Blowers, Michael Cameron, Peter 
Martens, Gerald McLarney, Robert Louis Wilken, and others deliberately retrieves 
both patristic theology and patristic exegesis in ways that are useful for contemporary 
Christian theology. Since I lack space to discuss all this scholarship, the present chapter 
is limited rather arbitrarily. 

In what follows, I seek to attend equally to trends within Orthodoxy, Catholicism, and 
Protestantism. For each, I go back to the work of seminal mid-twentieth-century 
figures. My discussion of the retrieval of patristic exegesis in Orthodox theology begins 
with Georges Florovsky and Vladimir Lossky; my discussion of the retrieval of patristic 
exegesis in Catholic theology begins with the French Jesuits Jean Daniélou and Henri de 
Lubac; and my discussion of the retrieval of patristic exegesis in Protestant theology 
begins with Karl Barth. The figure of Barth here is rather debatable, since his engage- 
ment with the fathers (let alone with the fathers' exegesis) is not extensive. I have chosen 
to engage him, however, because he shifted Protestant theology away from the ‘liberal- 
ism in which the theology and exegesis of the fathers had little positive place, even if 
Adolfvon Harnack, for example, knew patristic texts well. 
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Are the fathers and their exegesis better known among theologians today than in 
the period prior to these seminal figures? This question has some urgency lest it seem 
that I am assuming that the great figures of the mid-twentieth century introduced a 
major retrieval of previously neglected patristic texts. It appears that the answer to the 
foregoing question is ‘no. The work of the Oxford Movement, the Tübingen School, 
John Williamson Nevin, Philip Schaff, Matthias Joseph Scheeben, Herman Bavinck, 
the Russian patristics scholars of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and 
so forth, demonstrates an extensive knowledge of the fathers across ecumenical lines. 
A quick glance at Catholic exegetes such as Marie-Joseph Lagrange makes clear that the 
fathers’ exegesis remained well known in Catholic circles in the early twentieth century. 
Indeed, despite the impressive historical gains contributed by contemporary patristics 
scholarship, it appears that today’s generation of Catholic and Protestant theologians 
and biblical scholars has less knowledge of patristic theology and exegesis than preced- 
ing generations. 


ORTHODOX RETRIEVALS 


In 1931, Georges Florovsky published The Eastern Fathers of the Fourth Century, and 
two years later he published The Byzantine Fathers of the Fifth-Eighth Centuries. Both 
books were based upon his patristics lectures at the St Sergius Institute in Paris, France, 
where he taught in exile from his native Russia. These writings had precedents: as 
Paul Gavrilyuk has pointed out, the study of patristics flourished in Russia in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century, and Florovsky drew especially upon the four- 
volume Lectures on the History of the Early Church written by Vasily Bolotov that were pub- 
lished posthumously in the first two decades of the twentieth century (Gavrilyuk 2013:173). 

Florovsky’s crucial guiding principle is evident already in the introduction to his 
‘The Eastern Fathers of the Fourth Century, where he says of patristic theology: ‘[O]nly it 
opens the right and true way towards a new Christian synthesis, craved and sought after 
in our time’ (Florovsky 1931:5; cited in Gavrilyuk 2013:174). Likewise, in his study of the 
history of theology in Russia, The Ways of Russian Theology, Florovsky states in his pref- 
ace: “The study of the Russian past has convinced me that an Orthodox theologian today 
can find the true norm and the living spring of creative inspiration only in the heritage 
of the Holy Fathers. I am convinced that the intellectual separation from patristics and 
Byzantinism was the main cause of all the interruptions and spiritual failures in Russian 
development’ (Florovsky 1937:xv; cited in Gavrilyuk 2013:176). Florovsky developed 
the idea ofa ‘Christian Hellenism or ‘Sacred Hellenism, according to which Greek phil- 
osophy as appropriated by the fathers remains, for Christians, ‘philosophy’ per se. The 
patristic writings are for Florovsky the definitive determination of the content of true 
belief about divine revelation. In 1936, Florovsky famously insisted that “Hellenism is a 
standing category of the Christian existence.... And the creative postulate for the next 
future would be like this: let us be more Greek to be truly catholic, to be truly Orthodox’ 
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(Florovsky 1939:242; cited in Gavrilyuk 2013:208). This remained his fundamental thesis 
throughout his career. 

In 1944, Vladimir Lossky published his Essai sur la théologie mystique de l'Église d’Orient, 
which appeared in English some years later as The Mystical Theology of the Eastern 
Church. Lossky proposes that since divine revelation shows forth divine mysteries, 
all theology must be ‘mystical’, in the sense of requiring of the true theologian an 
"inner transformation of spirit' that enables the theologian to experience the divine 
mysteries, to taste them from within (Lossky 1976:8). In accord with the tradition of 
the Eastern Church, Lossky identifies three theologians who are most ‘mystical’ in this 
sense, and who are therefore the most deserving of the name ‘theologian’: St John the 
Evangelist, St Gregory of Nazianzus, and St Symeon the New Theologian. To these three, 
Lossky essentially adds all the fathers, especially the Eastern ones. Other than St Gregory 
Palamas and a few others—such as Palamas’s supporters Mark of Ephesus and Nicolas 
Cabasilas, and more recent Russian figures such as Dimitri of Rostov, Seraphim of 
Sarov, Prince E. Troubetskoy, and Philaret of Moscow—the fathers are the sources 
for the dogmatic chapters that comprise Lossky's deeply influential book. In contrast 
to his admiration for the fathers, Lossky is critical of scholastic theology, noting that 
itis to be expected that from the medieval period onward (in the West), ‘souls unable 
to find adequate nourishment in the theological summae should turn to search 
greedily in the accounts of individual mystical experience in order to reinvigorate 
themselves in an atmosphere of spirituality' (Lossky 1976:21). Like Florovsky, he is 
reacting against the legacy of Byzantine scholasticism, which flourished for many 
centuries, but was no mere Western imposition, as Marcus Plested has recently shown 
(Plested 2012). 

In Lossky's dogmatic chapters—on "The Divine Darkness; 'God in Trinity; Uncreated 
Energies, ‘Created Being, Image and Likeness; "Ihe Economy of the Son, “The Economy 
of the Holy Spirit; “Two Aspects of the Church; “The Way of Union, and “The Divine 
Light’—the central interlocutors are Dionysius the Areopagite, Maximus the Confessor, 
Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzus, Clement of Alexandria, John of Damascus, 
Leontius of Byzantium, Macarius of Egypt, and Isaac the Syrian. Lossky singles out 
Origen for criticism more than once, and he identifies the Russian Orthodox theolo- 
gian Sergius Bulgakov (1871-1944), whose alleged errors he repeatedly points out, with 
Origen. He mentions Benedict of Nursia and Irenaeus of Lyons positively, but Augustine 
comes in for criticism regarding his theories of the divine ideas and the psychological 
analogy of the Trinity. Very occasionally Lossky cites modern authors, such as his 
teacher Etienne Gilson, or Pavel Florensky and Théodore de Regnon. In working with the 
fathers, he generally quotes from their dogmatic writings rather than from their expli- 
citly exegetical writings (though there is certainly exegesis in their dogmatic writings 
as well), and he rarely cites Scripture. In this regard, he emphasizes that rather than 
encountering Jesus of Nazareth through ‘the eyes of alien witnesses, Eastern Christians 
see Christ ‘through the eyes of the Church’ and thus ‘in the Holy Spirit’ (Lossky 1976:242). 
There is no sense, then, of patristic theology being ‘outdated’ by historical research. 
On the contrary, the holy fathers are precisely the ones who have eyes to see, and therefore 
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Lossky’s exposition of the fathers on these themes is an exposition not merely of patristics 
(in a historical sense) but oftrue theology for today. 

Lossky's opponent Sergius Bulgakov, too, draws upon the fathers, but in a much 
more critical way than Lossky or Florovsky, both of whom he esteemed. Thus in his 
The Lamb of God, originally published in Russian in 1933, Bulgakov praises many aspects 
of the heretic Nestorius' theological synthesis, and he accuses St Cyril of Alexandria of 
holding to an ‘obstinate monism' (Bulgakov 2008:45). Bulgakov also concerns himself 
directly with the interpretation of Scripture, as for example in his extensive exegesis of 
Philippians 2.5-11, and he draws heavily upon contemporary Russian and German 
biblical scholarship. He finds much to praise in the fathers, and yet he identifies in their 
Christology also the presence of a ‘static understanding of the Incarnation' and a general 
lack of clarity ...that led to constant deviations toward docetism’ (Bulgakov 2008:211). 
This is obviously not the kind of conclusion that one would find in Lossky or Florovsky. 
Bulgakov is in dialogue with the fathers, but large sections of The Lamb of God strike 
out in directions of his own, rooted in his own creative exegesis of Scripture and his 
commitment to Sophiology. 

The position of Florovsky and Lossky came to be known as the ‘neo-patristic synthesis: 
More recent Orthodox theologians, working broadly from within this neo-patristic 
synthesis, often interact more closely with actual patristic exegesis of Scripture. John 
Behr, for instance, focuses upon how the first Christians, and the fathers of the Church 
more generally, arrived at the interpretations of Jesus that they did, such as the doctrine 
of the Incarnation of the Son of God. Behr argues that the first Christians, under the 
guidance of the crucified and risen Christ, did so by turning to the ‘Old Testament’ 
Scriptures. For Behr, the 'Old Testament Scriptures thus do far more than simply nar- 
rate the historical chronology of salvation history; rather, they teach us how to interpret 
and proclaim the Christ (see Behr 2001; Behr 2004; Behr 2006; Behr 2013). For example, 
in his The Mystery of Christ, Behr cites Melito of Sardis’s interpretation of the Exodus 
and of the sufferings of Abel, Isaac, Joseph, Moses, David, and the prophets, showing 
how Melitos mode of interpretation mirrors that practised by the first Christians 
under Jesus' direction, according to Luke 24. This mode of interpretation, Behr adds, is 
also that of the liturgy, both as found in the fathers' liturgical writings, and as found 
in 1 Corinthians 10-11. References to the writings of Gregory of Nyssa, Cyprian, Irenaeus, 
Athanasius, Clement of Alexandria, and so forth abound in The Mystery of Christ, but so 
too do references to Romans, Acts, John, Luke, and many OT books. Behr reads Scripture 
alongside the fathers' readings of Scripture, and he makes clear that the fathers bring to 
bear the exegetical principles found in Scripture itself. 

The work of the Orthodox OT scholar Eugen J. Pentiuc also deserves mention here. 
Though he possesses the full range of historical-critical tools, his commentary on Hosea 
is no ordinary historical-critical commentary, as can be seen from its title: Long-Suffering 
Love: A Commentary on Hosea with Patristic Annotations (Pentiuc 2002). Pentiuc 
recently published The Old Testament in Eastern Orthodox Tradition, whose ambitious 
purpose is ‘to provide a general overview and a succinct analysis of the primary modes 
in which the Old Testament has been received, interpreted and conveyed within Eastern 
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Orthodox tradition’ (Pentiuc 2014:ix). This book stands alongside such works 
as Theodore G. Stylianopoulos' The New Testament: An Orthodox Perspective, in 
which the author aims to integrate historical-critical scholarship with the fathers' 
exegesis and to introduce a spiritually transformative dimension to scriptural reading 
(Stylianopoulos 2002). John Breck’s Scripture in Tradition: The Bible and its Interpretation 
in the Orthodox Church equally seeks to retrieve patristic hermeneutics for modern 
biblical scholarship (Breck 2001). 

Many leading contemporary Orthodox theologians follow the basic model of the neo- 
patristic synthesis. An example is Metropolitan Hilarion Alfeyev's The Mystery of Faith: 
An Introduction to the Teaching and Spirituality of the Orthodox Church, which places the 
fathers front and centre. The patristic texts that appear in Alfeyev's work make clear the 
centrality of biblical exegesis in their thought, as can be seen for example in his discussion 
of marriage. Advocating ‘the positive meaning of sexual love in itself” in marriage, he 
builds upon a lengthy text from the third-century St Methodius of Patara, in which 
Methodius interprets John 5.17, Genesis 1.28, and Genesis 2.23-4 (Alfeyev 2002:150-1). 
At the same time, in his Orthodox Witness Today and in a recent article, Alfeyev urges 
that the neo-patristic synthesis, specifically as advocated by Florovsky, needs to be 
expanded so as not to privilege Greek Christianity and so as to be more open to the 
historical contextualization ofthe fathers (see Alfeyev 2006 and Alfeyev 2007). 


CATHOLIC RETRIEVALS 


In his Essai sur le mystére de l'histoire (1953), published in English translation under the 
title The Lord of History: Reflections on the Inner Meaning of History and comprising 
various seminal essays and lectures, Jean Daniélou includes a study of 'Symbolism and 
History. Daniélou's intended audience is not biblical scholars so much as the neo- 
scholastic theologians of his day, who sought to be 'scientific (in the sense of seeking 
knowledge through causes) rather than ‘symbolic. As Daniélou notes, symbols—images 
drawn from the senses—are at the centre of biblical theology, sacramental theology, and 
mystical theology. From Scripture, he points to the image ofthe Spirit hovering over the 
waters at creation, to the image of the dove descending upon Jesus at his baptism, and to 
the image of there being no more sea when the new heaven and new earth appear at the 
end of time. The liturgy, too, is rife with symbolism, as for instance in Christmas being 
celebrated after the winter solstice, in the Paschal vigil's fire symbolizing the pillar of 
fire of the Exodus from Egypt, and in baptism exploiting water’s symbolic connection 
with death in the OT. Today, however, those who write and think about the realities 
of Scripture do so in prose that, insofar as possible, avoids symbolism, other than in 
reporting on Scriptures own symbolism. This is because symbols today ‘are felt to be too 
imprecise and uncertain to be trustworthy' (Daniélou 1958:132). 

Are symbols in fact imprecise? Daniélou argues that the study of the comparative 
history of religions has suggested the opposite. Comparative religion, he observes, 
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has tended to focus upon the influence of other near-Eastern religions on the Bible, or 
equally upon the notion that symbols found in cultures around the world (such as the 
symbol ofa cataclysmic flood) reveal themselves to be based in a primal historical event 
known to all cultures. For Daniélou, these are false trails. In accord with Mircéa Eliade’s 
Traité de l'histoire des religions, and drawing also upon Carl Jung’s theory of archetypes 
and upon Rudolf Otto’s idea of the ‘numinous; he proposes that the truth of the matter 
is that the existence of a common set of symbols in the various religions is due to the 
parallelism of mental processes; but this means that the objective reality of the sym- 
bols themselves must be common ground as well' (Daniélou 1958:134). Far from being 
imprecise, therefore, symbols are quite precise with respect to the realities that they 
communicate: "We find that the sky is always linked to the notion of divine transcend- 
ence; meteorological phenomena reveal God's power to create and to destroy; water 
symbolizes death and fertility; the moon is also connected with death and with life; 
trees support a congeries of interpretations—the axis of the world, tree of life, ladder of 
heaver (Daniélou 1958:134). It is the actual nature of the things of the world that gives 
their symbolic use this consistency in meaning. 

If religious symbolism is so potent and precise, however, has there ever been such a 
thing as idolatry? Or have all the religions of the world been communicating equally 
well via symbols? Daniélou grants that despite the positive place of natural symbolism 
in the religions of the world, they have also been marked by serious errors. Instead of 
worshipping the God known through natural symbols, there has been an idolatrous 
tendency to worship the natural symbols themselves, such as the sun and stars, the bull, 
and the seasonal cycle. In the Book of Genesis, Daniélou finds a strong critique of the 
ways in which the Babylonian and Canaanite myths have fallen into just such idolatry. 
Genesis replaces the universality of nature symbolism with specific historical events. 
Yet this emphasis on historical particularity does not thereby do away with symbolism. 
In fact, ‘In the gradual unfolding of God's design, there appears a system of analogies 
between his successive works, for all their distinct self-sufficiency as separate creative 
acts (Daniélou 1958:139-40). These analogies or types, Daniélou argues, give rise to a new, 
unique kind of symbolism, present in biblical religion alone. It is symbolism tied to 
specific, concrete moments in history. Typological interpretation within Scripture does 
not do away with the concrete historical existence of the type, even though the type 
prefigures later persons and events recorded in Scripture. The result is ‘a frame of refer- 
ence for intelligible co-ordination’ (Daniélou 1958:140) that involves prophecy and fulfil- 
ment, and whose ultimate fulfilment is eschatological. 

This insight governs two important books by Daniélou on the fathers’ exegesis: 
Sacramentum futuri: Etudes sur les origins de la typologie biblique (1950; Eng. trans. 1960) 
and Bible et liturgie: La Théologie biblique des sacraments et des fêtes daprès les Pères de 
l'Église (1951; Eng. trans. 1956). The key point of these books is that the fathers' exegesis 
is rooted in biblical typology—both that of the OT prophets and that of the NT 
authors—and thus extends Scriptures own exegetical mode. The fathers' exegesis is 
carried forward in the Churchs liturgy even today. In the typologies that are found 
in the fathers' exegesis, in the liturgy, and in Scripture, Daniélou observes that 
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‘we are face to face with something which is part and parcel of the deposit of Revelation 
(Daniélou 1960:288). To neglect or fail to integrate the fathers' exegesis, in other words, 
is to fail to engage divine revelation as it demands to be engaged. In the fathers, Daniélou 
argues, ‘we meet apostolic tradition of which they are the witnesses and the depositories’ 
(Daniélou 1956:8). If we avoid the fathers’ exegesis or deny its truth, what we are in fact 
rejecting is the ‘biblical theology’ constitutive of ‘the faith of primitive Christianity’ 
(Daniélou 1956:8). 

Henri de Lubac debated with Daniélou over the status of allegory. Responding to 
Daniélou in an essay on “Typology and Allegorization’ (1947), de Lubac argues that the 
allegorical sense is fully biblical, although the word ‘allegory’ can be a misleading one. 
In de Lubac’s view, the relationship between the ‘typological’ and the ‘allegorical’, far 
from being oppositional as Daniélou thinks, is ‘a relationship between two degrees 
of depth within the same category’ (de Lubac 1989a:161). Similarly, writing in 1959, 
de Lubac insists that ‘both the word and idea of Christian allegory come from St. Paul’ 
(de Lubac 1989b:165-6). Allegory, says de Lubac, belongs to the patristic effort to discern 
and proclaim the spiritual meaning in history, ‘how biblical history bears witness to 
Christ and how... it takes on an entirely Christian significance’ (de Lubac 1989b:192-3). 

Even more significant than this defence of patristic allegory is de Lubac’s multi- 
volume Exégése médiévale (1959-63), whose roots can be seen in de Lubac’s essay of 1948, 
‘On an Old Distich: The Doctrine of the “Fourfold Sense” in Scripture’ In his essay, de 
Lubac denies any intention to return to the fourfold sense ‘as a guide for today’s exegesis 
and theology’ (de Lubac 1989c:124). He aims, instead, at “[p]reserving or rediscovering 
its spirit (de Lubac 1989c:124). Historical-critical study of Scripture need not and in fact 
cannot rule out the spiritual meanings of Scripture, just as dogmatic and moral theology 
must be fundamentally the knowledge of Scripture (as opposed to a ‘scientific’ dogmatic 
synthesis that supersedes Scripture). In both cases, a true ‘science’ will recognize that 
patristic exegesis, carried forward in the medieval period, does for the exegesis of Scripture 
and for theology itself something irreplaceable: ‘It defines the relationship between 
historical reality and spiritual reality, between society and the individual, between time 
and eternity. ... It organizes all of revelation around a concrete center, which is fixed 
in time and space by the Cross of Jesus Christ’ (de Lubac 1998:xix). This theology of 
history cannot be displaced without rejecting the message of Scripture itself, and thus 
patristic (and medieval) exegesis has a permanent relevance. Even if the particular patristic 
mode of biblical interpretation need not be imitated today, the spiritual understanding 
that undergirds patristic biblical interpretation must be retrieved in its fullness. 

De Lubac's Exégése médiévale treats Clement of Alexandria, Augustine, Gregory the 
Great, John Cassian, Origen, and others, but its main focus is on both well-known 
and little-known medieval interpreters—although the latter cite numerous fathers. One 
purpose of the work is to show that scholastic theologians were deeply patristic and 
symbolic in their thinking, and, thus, that the neo-scholastic ‘scientific’ approach that 
dominated Catholic dogmatic theology when de Lubac wrote this work, and that disap- 
peared shortly after its publication, was one-sided. In his almost equally significant 1950 
book Histoire et esprit: L'Intelligence de l'Écriture d'après Origéne, de Lubac offers his 
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fullest treatment of a patristic author, probing Origens scriptural theology of history 
according to which Christ and the Church are ‘at once wholly old and wholly new’ 
(de Lubac 2007:468). I should also mention his 1967 L'Écriture dans la tradition, where 
he succinctly recapitulates the central insights of Histoire et esprit and Exégése médiévale 
(see de Lubac 2000). 

In de Lubac’s own constructive theology, the fathers are a ubiquitous presence. 
Consider for example his 1971 book Les Églises particuliéres dans l'Église universelle, suivi 
de La Maternité de léglise, et d'une interview recueillie par G. Jarczyk (see de Lubac 1982). 
This work, both in its treatment ofthe relationship ofthe universal Church and particu- 
lar churches and in its treatment of the ‘motherhood’ of the Church, contains numerous 
citations of church fathers. In just a couple of pages, one can find citations from Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Origen, and Augustine. Among the fathers whom de Lubac quotes in order to 
make his constructive theological points are Irenaeus, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Jerome, Hippolytus, Ambrose, Optatus of Milevis, and Hilary of Poitiers. Often, too, 
de Lubac quotes their explicitly exegetical writings. Thus, in de Lubac’s constructive 
theology, we find a thorough integration of the fathers and of their exegesis. 

De Lubac' friend Hans Urs von Balthasar, whose theological links to Karl Barth 
and Sergius Bulgakov are well known, wrote a number of well-regarded books on the 
fathers, although not surprisingly his perspective colours his historical readings (see 
Daley 2004). Balthasar' appreciation for patristic exegesis and his integration of it into 
his own exegetical and theological approach has been fully shown by W. T. Dickens, who 
concludes that 'Balthasar's views and uses of scripture in the Theological Aesthetics, while 
remaining conversant with historical criticism and generally abiding by its fruits, are 
compatible with those features of the pre-modern approaches to the Bible that helped 
sustain the sort of biblical fluency and imagination among Christians that today is in 
such short supply' (Dickens 2003:237). In my view, volume six of Balthasar's Theological 
Aesthetics, a volume first published in 1967 and devoted entirely to the manifestation of 
divine glory in the OT, may be read as an imitation of patristic works such as Gregory 
of Nyssas Life of Moses. Just as Gregory reads everything in the narrative of the Exodus 
as being about Christian spiritual purification and ascent to union with God, so also 
Balthasar reads the narrative of the whole OT—chronologically arranged through the 
guidance ofhistorical-critical scholars, with Amos and Hosea coming before Isaiah, and 
the Book of Job before 'Deutero-Isaiah'—as the image of Jesus manifestation in Israel 
and his kenotic obedience, paradigmatically revealed in his falling silent upon the Cross. 
Along these figurative (though fully historical) lines, Balthasar says of Israel in the post- 
exilic period: '[N]ow the love ofthe covenant-God has put his partner to the hardest test 
by placing him [Israel] in a period empty of history... The fact that "sacred history” 
ceases in the post-exilic period is one of the most terrible things in the biblical revelation 
(Balthasar 1991:370). This ‘hardest test; as Balthasar makes clear later in his fifteen- 
volume Trilogy, figures Jesus own enduring of alienation and emptiness upon the Cross, 
although unlike Israel, Jesus does not attempt to fill the divine absence with words. 

Balthasar's theological reading of the OT is thoroughly conversant with historical- 
critical scholarship. Like modern biblical scholars, he is careful to read the OT as a 
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witness in its own right. Dickens notes, ‘By leaving the Old Testament figures in their 
Old Testament setting, Balthasar avoided treating them as New Testament figures in Old 
Testament dress’ (Dickens 2003:153). Biblical scholars who inform Balthasar’s treatment 
of particular OT texts include H. J. Kraus, F. Horst, W. Eichrodt, G. von Rad, G. Fohrer, 
W. Zimmerli, S. N. Kramer, O. Kaiser, I. Engnell, H. W. Wolff, H. Braun, R. de Vaux, 
A. Falkenstein, H. Haag, H. Gunkel, C. Barth, A. J. Weinsinck, C. Westermann, 
L. Koehler, N. Glueck, H. J. Stoebe, R. Labat, S. Herrmann, M. Noth, A. von Gall, 
W. Lotz, and numerous others. These historical-critical scholars are not merely cited 
to uphold readings at which Balthasar has already arrived. Rather, they shape his 
interpretations, and they appear throughout the work both in the footnotes and in the 
text itself. Furthermore, in volume six of his Theological Aesthetics (The Glory of the 
Lord), Balthasar rarely cites the fathers of the Church: other than a very few references 
to Augustine and Origen, and one or two references each to Hippolytus, Irenaeus, 
Dionysius the Areopagite, Gregory of Nyssa, Leo the Great, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and Ephrem the Syrian, we find no patristic references. This is a surprising lack given 
the abundant presence of the fathers in many other writings by Balthasar. Yet 
Balthasar's spiritual and Christological way of reading the OT—of seeing the form 
of Christ in the whole OT, and in each part of it—is deeply patristic in inspiration. 
This integration of historical-critical scholarship and patristic perspective is profoundly 
impressive, not least since Balthasar's approach to the OT remains distinctively his 
own rather than simply reflecting the views of historical-critical scholars or the 
fathers' views. 

For its part, the Second Vatican Council's Dogmatic Constitution on Divine Revelation, 
Dei verbum (1965), affirms the work of historical-critical scholarship while also acknow- 
ledging the value of patristic exegesis, whose contribution lies in helping exegetes to 
perceive 'the content and unity of the whole of Scripture, taking into account the 
Tradition of the entire Church and the analogy of faith' (Flannery 1996:758, $12). Dei 
verbum gives a boost to patristic exegesis by stating that the Church ‘strives to reach day 
by day a more profound understanding of the sacred Scriptures, in order to provide her 
children with food from the divine words. For this reason also she duly fosters the study of 
the fathers, both Eastern and Western, and of the sacred liturgies’ (Flannery 1996:763, $23). 
The impact of Daniélou and de Lubac is apparent here. 

Although this combination of scriptural and patristic study has been rare since the 
Council, the desired combination is on full display in the 1997 Catechism of the Catholic 
Church and in the Churchs most recent document on biblical interpretation, Pope 
Benedict XVI's 2010 Apostolic Exhortation Verbum Domini. Citing Jerome and Gregory 
the Great, Verbum Domini argues that '[a]pproaches to the sacred text that prescind 
from faith might suggest interesting elements on the level of textual structure and form, 
but would inevitably prove merely preliminary and structurally incomplete efforts’ 
(Pope Benedict XVI 2010:54, $30). 

In his The Future of Catholic Biblical Scholarship: A Constructive Conversation, 
co-authored with William S. Kurz, the NT scholar Luke Timothy Johnson draws from 
Augustine the following three lessons for contemporary biblical exegetes: interpreters 
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should 'put on the imaginative world of Scripture, should 'engage the issue of truth 
and not simply the issue of meaning, and should recognize that ‘the true home of 
biblical interpretation is the church as the gathering of God's people’ and that ‘the true 
goal of biblical interpretation is the building up of the church in love (Johnson and 
Kurz 2002:117-18). In his prolific biblical scholarship—for instance in his commentaries 
on Luke/Acts and in his writings on Jesus—Johnson attempts to put into practice all 
three of these principles. Yet in his biblical scholarship, so far as I can tell, Johnson does 
not employ Augustine's (or other fathers’) assistance in interpreting specific biblical texts. 
Instead, Johnson relies upon his own historical and literary training, and he dialogues 
with other contemporary biblical scholars. 

Patristic exegesis receives a significant place in the work of some contemporary 
Catholic biblical scholars, among them Gary Anderson, Walter M. Werbylo, and 
William M. Wright IV. Anderson's The Genesis of Perfection: Adam and Eve in Jewish 
and Christian Imagination ranges quite widely and offers an extensive retrieval of 
patristic exegesis, especially that of Gregory of Nyssa, Ephrem the Syrian, Augustine, 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia (see Anderson 2001). More recently, Anderson has com- 
bined historical-critical scholarship with attention to the fathers in his Sin: A History, 
which examines the long history of biblical and Second-Temple metaphors for sin (as a 
burden and a debt) and also draws brilliantly on Jacob of Sarug, Augustine, and Irenaeus 
(see Anderson 2009). Focusing on John 7.37-9, Werbylos Imitating Patristic and Modern 
Exegesis compares Bruno Barnhart and Raymond E. Brown with Origen and Augustine. 
His conclusion is that ‘when modern analysis of the Bible is expanded to include 
patristic analysis... exegesis is thereby guided, first, by a greater use of faith and, second, 
by consulting a more extensive unity; that of the whole of Scripture and the whole of 
Tradition’ (Werbylo 2009:241). Wright's Rhetoric and Theology critiques J. Louis Martyn’s 
History and Theology in the Fourth Gospel by drawing upon such fathers as Augustine, 
John Chrysostom, and Cyril of Alexandria, in order to show that ‘[t]he rhetorically 
argumentative character of John 9 [with its figural dynamic] suggests that it is not neces- 
sary to use a reconstructed history of the Johannine community as a hermeneutical 
key for grasping John’s theology’ (Wright 2009:203). Among the Catholic biblical scholars 
who, during and after the Second Vatican Council, carried forward the project of de 
Lubac and Daniélou with particular vigour, Ignace de la Potterie, Denis Farkasfalvy, and 
Francis Martin deserve special mention. 

The Catholic theologian R. R. Renos commentary on Genesis makes frequent use 
of Augustine and Gregory of Nyssa (among other fathers) while drawing numerous 
insights from historical-critical scholarship, such as the identification of 'the highly 
anthropocentric focus of the J material’ (Reno 2010:75). Reno, the editor of the 
Brazos Theological Commentary on the Bible series, has also co-authored with the 
patristics scholar John J. O'Keefe a book on patristic exegesis, Sanctified Vision: An 
Introduction to Early Christian Interpretation of the Bible, which emphasizes that 
the ‘goal of exegesis...is not worldly knowledge but divine wisdom’ (O'Keefe and 
Reno 2005:139). 
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PROTESTANT RETRIEVALS 


In 1940, Karl Barth published the first part of the second volume of his Church 
Dogmatics, on the doctrine of God. Here Barth exhibits his approach to the fathers, an 
approach that is (as might be expected) relatively heavy in the use of Augustine. In add- 
ition to Augustine, Barth scatters a few references to various other fathers, including 
Cyril of Alexandria, Basil of Caesarea, Cyril of Jerusalem, Irenaeus of Lyons, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Jerome, Hilary of Poitiers, Ephrem, Justin Martyr, and John Chrysostom. Many 
of these references to fathers other than Augustine are found in Barth's discussion of the 
hiddenness of God. In small print, Barth buttresses his own views on the hiddenness 
of God with patristic quotations. These quotations serve to underscore that we can 
have real knowledge of God through revelation, and that this knowledge is not merely 
equivocal even though God is always in a certain sense hidden and beyond our grasp. 

Prior to this discussion of God's hiddenness, Barth reflects (again in small print) 
upon Augustine's ascent to God that he enjoyed at Ostia with his mother Monica 
(Conf. 9.10). Insofar as this is a disembodied ascent that does not depend entirely upon 
God's descent in Christ—insofar as Augustine and Monica are modelling a neo-Platonic 
ascent— Augustine has abandoned ‘the place where God encounters man in His reve- 
lation and where He gives Himself to be heard and seen by man' (Barth 1957:11). But 
as Barth underscores, Augustine ultimately recognizes that true encounter with God 
comes through hearing God's objective Word. For the principle that ‘through His Word 
God is actually known and will be known again, Barth refers first to Psalm 127.1, “Unless 
the Lord builds the house, those who build it labor in vain. Unless the Lord watches over 
the city, the watchman stays awake in vain’ (Barth 1957:4, 9). After this Psalm, however, 
Barth refers to Augustine, and only then to Calvin, for confirmation of the principle. Here 
the passage from Augustine’s Confessions that Barth exposits is filled with Augustine's 
own biblical interpretation. 

Indeed, Barth understands his own approach to be fundamentally that of the early 
Church: “When the Early Church confessed: Credo in Patrem, in eius Filium Jesum 
Christum, in Spiritum sanctum, it thought it had nothing further to confess about its 
faith as such, because with this in it thought it had said everything necessary. God speaks; 
He claims; He promises; He acts; He is angry; He is gracious’ (Barth 1957:13). For Barth, 
the fathers, in summing up their theology, understand themselves to be simply respond- 
ing to the God who speaks and acts objectively in relationship to particular humans, 
in such a way that their proper subjectivity is opened up and re-established. 

Admittedly, quotations from the fathers comprise only a little of Barth’s text. In the 
main, what one finds in the Church Dogmatics is not quotation of any source, but Barth’s 
own profound reflections upon the principles that he considers valid. Among Barth's 
named sources, there are more references to Luther and Calvin than there are to Augustine, 
and there are more references to Luther and Calvin than to the other fathers combined. 
Direct discussion of biblical texts, especially from the NT, are far more frequent and far 
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more extensive than any other source. Furthermore, Barth almost always interprets these 
biblical texts directly, without the explicit aid of patristic or Reformation interpreters. 
But it seems significant that Barth considers that the early Church has the same view 
that he does of the knowledge of God, who is known through his Word. 

In 1969, the Methodist theologian Thomas C. Oden published a short study of Barth, 
The Promise of Barth: An Ethics of Freedom. Previously, Oden had been better known 
for ‘liberal and demythologizing theology along the lines set forth by Rudolf Bultmann. 
By the mid-1970s, Oden was fully embarked upon a mission to retrieve the early Church's 
theology for contemporary Protestantism, on the grounds that the fathers’ interpret- 
ation of Scripture is a model for those who today fully accept biblical authority, as 
(evangelical) Protestants do. In his General Introduction to his influential multi-volume 
series of patristic texts in translation, the Ancient Christian Commentary Series, Oden 
comments: “The purpose of exegesis in the patristic period was humbly to seek the 
revealed truth the Scriptures convey’ (Oden 2001:xxvi). Oden differentiates this approach 
from modern ‘fundamentalist’ approaches, since the fathers were not ‘reacting against 
modern naturalistic reductionism and also since the fathers rejected ‘a merely literal or 
plain-sense view of the text’ that would neglect ‘its spiritual and moral and typological 
nuances’ (Oden 2001:xxvi). Oden addresses various concerns about patristic exegesis, 
including its often polemical characterization of the Jewish people and its cultural 
assumptions about women. Although he is sensitive to these problems, Oden is con- 
vinced that the fathers’ engagement with Scripture has a tremendous amount to offer, 
due to their ‘thoughtful, exegesis of the biblical text’ (Oden 2001:xxxi) and the truth 
of the doctrines that they formulated exegetically (for instance, the doctrines of the 
Incarnation and of the Trinity). 

In Odens view, the fathers’ exegesis should directly impact the preaching of the gospel 
today: ‘One of the practical goals of the ACCS is the renewal of contemporary preaching 
in the light of the wisdom of ancient Christian preaching’ (Oden 2001:xxxi). Clearly, 
Oden’s approach to the fathers is different from Barth’s; Oden is much more enamoured 
of the fathers' exegesis. But Oden and Barth agree that the early Church, in its commit- 
ment to responding to God's Word, is exemplary. Likewise, for both Oden and Barth, 
the fathers’ exegesis should be paired with the Reformers’ exegesis in pursuing dogmatic 
theology today, although again the place that Oden gives to the fathers is much greater. 

Here might also be the place to note the emerging contemporary emphasis on 
‘reception history, or on the text’s ‘ "effective history” (Wirkungsgeschichte) as Markus 
Bockmuehl puts it (Bockmuehl 2006:67). Bockmuehl states, ‘By agreeing to include in 
our remit the question of how the NT texts have in fact been read and lived, we would at 
least be engaged in a common exploration that would by definition embrace historical 
and reader-response concerns alike’ (Bockmuehl 2006:67). Anglican scholars are par- 
ticularly associated with this development, but it goes hand in hand with a renewed 
sense on the part of many (evangelical) Protestant scholars such as Oden that the fathers’ 
exegesis must be received as a true witness to meaning of the biblical Word. Building 
upon developments in German biblical scholarship, Judith Kovacs and Christopher 
Rowland were pathbreakers in the English-speaking world in offering a commentary on 
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the Book of Revelation that fully integrates patristic interpretation of this biblical text, 
along with the reception history ofthe text in other historical periods as well (see Kovacs 
and Rowland 2004). A similar project, though undertaken as a comparative and chrono- 
logical analysis rather than a commentary, appears in one of the final books published 
by the distinguished Presbyterian exegete Brevard S. Childs. Childs’s The Struggle to 
Understand Isaiah as Christian Scripture treats a wide variety of exegetes of the Book 
of Isaiah, including nine fathers of the Church in some detail. Childs, however, separ- 
ated the material in this book from his historical-critical commentary on Isaiah (see 
Childs 2001). Yet Childs's assessment of the patristic reception of Isaiah, and indeed 
of the reception of Isaiah down through the centuries, is deeply appreciative, and he 
concludes that ‘there has been almost from the beginning, both in oral and in written 
form, an understanding of the parameters of acceptable Christian interpretation 
expressed in terms of a rule of faith’ (Childs 2004:322). 

The Anglican biblical scholar A. K. M. Adam has drawn attention to the way in which 
contemporary academic biblical interpretation in fact excludes the kind of diversity 
that one finds in the exegesis of Scripture practised by actual Christian communities: 
"Iheological interpretation thrives outside the walled precincts of academic biblical 
theology' (Adam 2006:23). In urging that historical-critical exegesis not claim hegem- 
ony over the Bibles meaning, Adam takes his cue from Augustines sense of Scriptures 
inexhaustible interpretative abundance: ‘If Augustine rightly asks, “what more liberal 
and more fruitful provision could God have made in regard to the Sacred Scriptures 
than that the same words might be understood in several senses?” then the biblical 
theologians task must... involve learning how to flourish that divine abundance (Adam 
2006:24-5). Another leading Anglican (Episcopalian) biblical scholar, Stephen Fowl, 
turns to Thomas Aquinas in order to similarly highlight the strengths of the patristic 
‘many-faceted literal sense of Scripture (Fowl 2006:37). I should also mention the influence 
ofthe work of the Yale postliberal theologian Hans Frei, which appears in the Anglican 
scholar Ben Fulford’s 2013 book Divine Eloquence and Human Transformation: Rethinking 
Scripture and History through Gregory of Nazianzus and Hans Frei. 

Among evangelical Protestants, the Methodist biblical scholar Joel B. Green affirms 
that Christian biblical interpretation must recognize that '[t]he Spirit forms us as and 
within an interpretive community—the people of God continuous through history and 
across the globe (Green 2007:98). He recognizes that this disallows any notion of 'indi- 
vidualized reading of the Bible and that it requires ‘that we honor the history of biblical 
interpretation, the history of the effects of the churchs engagement with its Scripture 
(Green 2007:98-9). Without seconding Oden’s enthusiasm for patristic exegesis, Green 
mentions with approval Oden's Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture series. 
Much more enthusiastic is the prolific Reformed theologian and exegete Peter Leithart. 
Leithart summarizes the argument of his Deep Exegesis: The Mystery of Reading Scripture 
by observing that ‘the hermeneutical method offered here is very similar to the fourfold 
method developed by medieval Bible teachers’ (Leithart 2009:207)— which is rooted, of 
course, in the fathers’ biblical interpretation. In a similarly positive vein, the evangelical 
theologian Gregory Lee brings together the Psalms, Hebrews, Augustine, and Calvin, 
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and he concludes by strongly endorsing Augustines ‘seven stages in the interpretation 
of Scripture, stages that give room for historical-critical work but do not privilege it 
(Lee 2016:268). 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter has inevitably overlooked many important contributions. But I hope that 
I have identified a sufficient number of significant contributors to show that there is a 
profound desire among Orthodox, Catholic, and Protestant Christians to learn from 
the fathers how to read Scripture, without thereby neglecting historical-critical research 
into the contexts and meanings of Scripture. The fathers’ exegetical formulation of the 
central Christian doctrines, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, gives their exegesis 
an enduring stature for Christians. The fathers' exegesis also recalls us to the triune 
God's providential (and characteristically figural: see Hays 2016) engagement with his 
people, who in Christ make manifest the inaugurated, though not yet consummated, 
kingdom of God. The widespread contemporary desire to retrieve patristic exegesis 
still requires to be translated more fully into the modern exegetical domain, and it also 
requires that theologians should receive extensive training in the fathers during gradu- 
ate studies, something that does not generally take place today among Catholics and 
Protestants. Furthermore, the reception of patristic exegesis by the pre-eminent figures 
of Orthodox, Catholic, and Protestant scholasticism needs itself to be retrieved, not in 
competition with the fathers, but precisely so as to unite us more deeply with them 
(see Levering 2008). 
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425, 501, 504, 521, 528, 538, 547-9, 551, 
554-8, 582, 592, 619, 621, 697-8, 727; 
see also Jesus Christ, baptism of 

Beatitudes, see Sermon on 
the Mount 

Book of Mormon 286 

Book of Zoroaster 387 


C 
Canons of Hippolytus 488 
canon of Scripture 38-9, 55-69, 110, 
172, 457 
Alexandrian 36, 38 
Eastern Orthodox 60 
Marcions 372-5 
Muratorian Fragment 19, 62, 
64, 334 
New Testament 61-5, 172, 715 
Old Testament 58-60; see also Hebrew 
Bible; Septuagint 
Protestant 60 
Roman Catholic 60 
Catena Aurea 221, 708 
Catena on the Octateuch 160 
Chaldean Oracles 106 
Codex Alexandrinus 16, 59 
Codex Amiatinus 652 
Codex Sinaiticus 8, 10, 16-17, 21-3, 59 
Codex Vaticanus 10, 16-17, 21, 34, 59 
Cologne Mani Codex 401 
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council(s) 60, 65, 83, 259, 456-7, 461-8, 681, 
693, 705, 711-12 
Nicaea I (325 CE) 56, 357, 461, 463, 475-6, 617 
Ephesus (431 CE) 202, 461, 463 
Chaldcedon (451 CE) 202, 469, 681 
Constantinople III (680-681 CE) 467 
Trent (1545-1563) 60, 715-16 
covenants 59, 64, 77, 339, 392, 442, 497, 
535-44, 574 
creation 36, 66-8, 77-8, 84, 132—5, 138-41, 146, 
356, 401, 403, 408, 461—2, 497, 513-22, 673 
Hexaemeron (Genesis 1), interpretation 
of 138-40, 177, 181, 350-1, 353, 402, 408, 
513-17, 673 
cross, see Jesus Christ: cross (passion) of 


D 

Dead Sea Scrolls 13, 17, 73, 257 

De castitate 496, 499-500 

De Universa natura 350 

Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus 339 

Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila 339 

Diatessaron 48, 62, 111, 287, 399, 402, 405, 
410, 606 

Didache 7, 61, 63, 66, 230, 274, 278, 588 

Didascalia 538,597 

Donatus, Donatism 116, 248, 417, 431-4, 479, 
481, 483-7, 621, 642 


E 

economy (oixovopia; dispensatio) 71, 75, 77, 
80, 83-4, 86-7, 114, 132-4, 136, 140, 145, 
249, 271, 280, 431, 444-6, 461-3, 514-15, 
517—19, 521, 529, 540, 561, 563, 583, 592, 
629, 632, 725 

Edict of Nantes 714 

Epistula Apostolorum 608 

Epistle of Aristeas 35, 58, 335 

Epistle of Barnabus 63, 230, 391, 535-7; 540, 
542, 548 

Epistle of Clement, 1 55, 61, 63, 419, 
549, 615 

Epistle of Clement, 2 63,598 

Epistle to Alexandrians 64 

Epistle to Laodiceans 289-91 

Epistle to Menoch 403, 406 

Essene Gospel of Peace 286 


Eucharist 68, 134-5, 249-50, 275, 277-9, 325, 
389, 403, 500, 695 

Eusebian Canons 17 

Exodus narrative 77, 201, 214, 258, 274, 477, 
547-58, 726 


G 
Genesis Apocryphon 264, 287 
Gesta apud Zenophilum 24 
Glossa ordinaria 651, 654, 663, 708 
Gnosticism 66-7, 75, 133-4, 141, 159, 201, 
259, 289, 298, 353, 368-9, 383-94, 401, 
514, 517, 520, 522, 539-40, 576, 603-5, 
609, 616-17, 697 
Valentinian 143-4, 146, 172, 201, 368-9, 
374, 378-9, 384-5, 389-94, 522, 537, 562, 
566, 603-5, 609, 616 
‘gospel, concept of 115, 135-7, 629 
Gospel of Judas 384, 386, 388-9 
Gospel of Peter 287, 606 
Gospel of Ps.-Matthew 292 
Gospel of Thomas 287-8, 291, 307, 
399, 402 
Gospel of Truth 76, 389, 605 
gospels: 
dispute over 62-4 
harmonization of 48, 62, 111, 
402, 606-7 
see also John, Gospel of 


H 
heaven(s) 67, 77-8, 104, 128, 132, 273, 291, 305, 
324, 341, 386, 401, 403, 405, 420, 425, 
430, 443, 516, 518, 520, 549, 557, 582, 
590-6, 607, 633-4, 638-9, 641-2, 645-6, 
677, 727-8 
‘heaven and earth 67, 408, 514-15, 518, 589 
heaven and hell 637-46 
‘kingdom of heaven’ 139, 301, 307, 434, 477, 
488, 597 
Hebrew/Jewish Bible 36-8, 48, 56-7, 60, 104, 
130, 287, 298-300, 310, 316, 332, 334-6, 
339, 344, 368, 371, 383, 385, 390-2, 407-9, 
439, 455-6, 517, 525-6, 573, 637 
hell, see heaven(s): heaven and hell 
Hexapla of Origen 23, 43-4, 46-7, 49, 53, 595 
110-11, 174, 177, 191, 193-4, 335, 337, 526 
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Holy Spirit, see Scripture: divine 
authorship of; inspiration of 

Humanism (Humanist Scholars) 688-93 

Hymns on Mary 501 

Hypatius, Life of 309 

Hypomnesticon 310 


I 
Index of Forbidden Books 692 
interpretation of Scripture: 
allegorical 82-3, 120-1, 127, 151, 160, 178-9, 
181-2, 200-1, 212, 233-4, 250, 278, 303-4, 
336-7, 339-40, 351, 357, 370, 392, 401, 487, 
493-4, 497-8, 501, 522, 532, 542, 551, 568, 
575, 577, 598—9, 616, 618, 670, 672, 678, 
681, 712, 729 
ascetical 305-7, 404, 492-504, 617-18, 
642, 680 
catechetical and homiletic 40, 190, 243-51, 
668, 679 
in Christian response to the Roman 
Empire 473-88 
in the Christological 
controversies 455-69 
figural 127-8, 370, 379, 522, 547-9, 558, 
567-9 
figurative 114-16, 118-21, 126-41, 178, 
277, 401, 493, 498, 518, 547-8, 550-1, 
557-8, 695 
genres of, see Scripture 
in hagiography 303, 305-11, 668, 679 
handbooks of 80, 109-21, 199-200, 205, 
484-5 
‘history’ (iotopia; historia) 137, 140-6, 178, 
447, 493, 522, 526, 531-3, 556-8, 573, 577, 
579, 675, 728-30 
intertextual 126, 243, 249, 303, 324, 344, 
494-6, 498, 501, 575, 607, 632, 669, 
671, 678 
Jewish (and Rabbinic) 36-7, 160, 331-4, 
336-43 
lexical aids to 16-19, 27, 141 
literal 81, 115-16, 118, 127-8, 141-6, 181, 
200-1, 250, 339-40, 407, 493-4, 501, 514, 
522, 532, 537, 544 551, 557 563-5, 568-9, 
589, 594, 642, 667, 672, 678, 681, 712, 
715-16, 734-5 


inliturgy 155, 243-7, 250-1, 255-7, 262, 
271-80, 575-6, 607, 669-74, 677-8, 
681, 726-9 

Manichaean 140-1, 181-2, 317, 399-411, 
488, 495, 497, 517, 519-20, 532 

Marcionite, see Marcion and Marcionism 

moral (tropological) 115, 143, 236, 548-50, 
556, 564, 568, 579-80, 589, 591-2, 596-7, 
618-19, 622-3, 667, 672-4, 677, 681, 
715, 734 

in novels 295-301 

onomastic (etymological) 112, 120, 177, 
193, 549 

performative 243, 249-51, 271-80, 318 

‘plain sense’ 141-3, 145, 493, 565, 734 

poetic and hymnographic 255-67, 667, 669, 
672-4, 678, 681 

principles or rules of 80-3, 113-19 

‘scholastic 456-60, 463-9 

‘spiritual’ (noetic) 81, 115-16, 127, 516, 537, 
542, 544, 551, 568, 667, 734 

theological 83-6, 117-18, 439-53, 455-69, 
522, 578-9, 735-6 

as theoria (contemplation, spiritual 
vision) 87, 142, 178, 440, 530, 575, 577 
579, 581 

in the Trinitarian controversies 83-5, 
439-53, 610 

typological 48, 130, 250-1, 279, 322, 325, 
342, 476-7, 487, 493-4, 501-2, 529-30, 
532-3, 548-50, 558, 566-8, 619-20, 670-5, 
728, 734 

in visual art and iconography 40, 315-26, 
611, 668-9, 671-3, 680 

see also literary criticism 


Jesus Christ: 


baptism of 48, 136-7, 462, 504, 548, 
634, 727 

in Christological exegesis 455-69 

cross (passion) of 61, 64-7, 78-9, 127-8, 
131, 134, 138, 140, 274, 278, 305, 316, 318, 
325, 349, 359, 362, 405, 419, 425, 427, 457, 
460, 469, 517, 530, 549, 564-5, 573-4, 
576-7, 582, 614-15, 623-34, 670, 673-4, 677 

descent to the dead 644-5 
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imitation of (imitatio Christi) 303-4, 
417-20, 424, 426—7, 429, 431, 433 

miracles of 61, 73, 349, 359, 362, 675 

nativity of 64, 67, 263-4, 288, 292, 374-5, 
377, 404, 670-2 

as New Adam 517, 521, 527, 529-30, 671, 675 

as ‘recapitulation of all things 76, 78-9, 
134, 136—7, 521, 529-30 

resurrection of 61, 64, 67, 74, 111, 127-8, 
140, 201, 204, 216, 235, 273-4, 278, 305, 
325, 349, 352, 360-2, 429, 457, 469, 563-5, 
573-4, 578, 614-15, 626, 628-30, 634, 
673-4, 677 

in the ‘rule of faith’ 65-7 

sayings of 61, 63, 231-2, 249, 287, 297-301, 
409-11, 463, 610 

transfiguration of 215-16, 234, 237-8, 
672-3, 676-7 

see also Scripture: Jesus Christ as key 
to; Sermon on the Mount; Word of God 

John, Gospel of (John the Evangelist) 8-11, 

13, 61-4, 80, 128, 173, 182, 248, 343, 358, 
386-9, 391-3, 602-11, 628-9, 634, 725 

early Christian interpretation of 80, 
214-16, 602-11 

Gnostic interpretation of 383-9, 391-3 

Manichaean use of 401, 403, 405-6, 
408, 409 

Trinitarian controversy, use of in 443-4, 
448-51 


K 

Kephalaion, 1 400-3, 406-7, 410 
Kephalaion, 2 402 

Khludov Psalter 677 


L 

Latin Bible (Old Latin) 44-7, 53, 248, 621, 
652; see also Vulgate 

Law (Torah; Pentateuch) 35-7, 56-7, 73, 77% 
80-1, 83, 114, 133, 135, 142, 155, 159, 172, 
191, 194, 244, 336, 339-42, 344, 349-50, 
356, 371, 374, 376, 391, 400, 407, 419, 422, 
425; 455; 496, 529, 535-42, 550, 561-9, 
572-4, 597, 607, 615, 629, 637-8, 655, 679 

debated between Jews and 

Christians 339-42 


Lenten Triodion 634 
Liber Graduum (Book of Steps) 502-4 
Liber pontificalis 309 
Life of Maximus 310 
literal sense, see interpretation of Scripture 
literary criticism 93-107, 156-7, 171-2, 174, 
176-7, 179, 181-2, 369-79, 439-41, 444-6, 
448, 451, 514, 577 
allegorical reading 94-6, 101, 104-7, 114-15 
kritikoi and grammatikoi 100-1, 369 
poetic and mimetic criticism 96-100 
rhetorical criticism 101-4, 180, 616, 692 
Lord’s Prayer, see Sermon on the Mount 
Lucianic Text/Recension 40, 53 


M 

Maccabean Martyrs 422-5 

Mani, Manichaeism 140-1, 181-2, 259, 267, 
317, 399—411, 487-8, 495, 497, 499, 517, 
519—20, 532, 562, 567, 620-1; see also 
Interpretation of Scripture: 
Manichaean; John, Gospel of 

Marcion, Marcionism 62, 66, 74-5, 130-3, 
141, 143-4, 172, 191, 200-1, 259, 289-90, 
297-8, 366-79, 385, 390-2, 399, 407, 
409-10, 494-5, 518-20, 522, 537-9, 541, 
562, 566, 568—9, 576, 603, 616, 629 

Martyrdom of Montanus and Lucius 419, 
423, 432 

Martrydom of Marian and James 423 

Martyrdom of Polycarp 418-19, 423, 
430, 645 

Mary (Virgin) 48, 67-8, 78, 138, 255, 263, 288, 
291-2, 343, 374, 461, 501-2, 521, 525, 529, 
531, 634, 669-71 

Masoretic Text 712, 714 

Metaphrasis Psalmorum 216-17 

Midrash, Midrashim 244-5, 331-3 

Mishnah 57, 73, 332; 338, 341 

Montanus, Montanism 75, 305, 394, 
603-4, 609 

Muratorian Fragment 19, 62, 64, 334 


N 

Narrationes de exilio sancti papae 
Martini 309-10 

Nativity of Mary 292 
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‘New Testament’ 135, 540-4; see also canon: 
New Testament 
nomina sacra 18-19, 27, 605 


O 

Odes of Solomon 257, 259-60, 288 

‘Old Testament? 540-4; see also canon: Old 
Testament; Hebrew Bible; Septuagint 

On the Origin of the World 385 

Opus imperfectum in Matthaeum 589, 
591-2, 597-8 

Oxyrhynchus papyri 9, 11-12, 21, 25-6, 31 


P 

Passion of Forty Martyrs of Sebaste 424 

Passion of Perpetua and Felicity 305 

Passover 36, 278, 501, 547-53, 548-9, 554-6, 
558, 607; see also Exodus narrative 

Paul of Tarsus (Apostle) 34, 65, 73-4, 80, 107, 
114-15, 121, 131, 133, 139, 144, 153, 159-60, 
178, 191, 213, 249, 275, 278, 288-91, 298, 
305-6, 310, 312, 318, 336, 340, 353-4, 361-2, 
370, 372-4, 388, 391, 401-6, 408-9, 411, 419, 
426, 431, 445, 455-6, 460, 474, 479, 487, 
494, 496, 498-9, 503, 517, 519-21, 526, 
528-9, 533, 535, 538, 542, 548, 550, 557, 561-2, 
573-4, 582-3, 590, 596-7, 607, 614-23, 626, 
628-30, 638-9, 641-5, 679, 689, 729 

epistolary corpus of 8, 13, 25, 61-4, 74, 86, 

96, 110, 112, 116, 130, 172, 180-2, 200, 202, 
206, 213, 225, 248-9, 277, 289-90, 298, 
370, 372-3, 375-6, 389, 399, 402, 409, 411, 
417-18, 525, 562, 675, 678 

Pelagius, Pelagianism 182, 434, 520, 590, 616, 
619-22 

Periodoi Petrou 296 

Peter the Apostle 62, 64, 237, 297-300, 361-2, 
373-4, 388, 392, 403, 419, 426, 431, 455, 
458, 460, 469, 481, 487, 573, 580, 616-17, 
627, 643, 659, 661-2, 676 

Philocalia 114, 192, 337, 514, 516, 532, 551, 553 

preaching, see interpretation of Scripture: 
catechetical and homiletic 

prophecy 55, 57, 72-4, 79-81, 83, 96, 131-2, 
176, 212, 244-5, 326, 458, 477, 514, 572, 
627, 643, 728 

prophetic testimonies to Christ and 

Christianity 40, 73-7, 79, 81, 145, 154, 


279, 316, 321-2, 336, 339-40, 342, 375-6, 
421-2, 475-9, 516-18, 536-7, 539-41, 543, 
550, 573-4; 577-8, 580, 591, 632, 638 
prophets 34, 42, 44, 56-9, 65, 67-8, 73-4, 77% 
80, 114, 133, 135-7, 142, 159, 172, 206, 224, 
244, 277, 304, 306, 335-6, 344, 351, 371, 
374. 409, 425, 484, 529, 540, 542, 573, 607, 
627-8, 632, 637, 646, 653, 655, 714, 726 
Protevangelium of James 257, 288, 292 
Psalm-book, Manichaean 399, 403 
Psalms, interpretation of the 34, 47, 80, 83, 
128, 138, 142, 213-18, 224-5, 232, 234, 
427-9, 433, 455, 468, 478, 518, 543, 
572-83, 637, 677, 733 
Pseudo-Clementine literature 295-300, 496, 
538, 616; see also interpretation: in novels 


R 
Rabbula Gospels 630 
Reality of the Rulers 384, 387 
reception of patristic biblical interpretation: 
in the Byzantine tradition 667-82 
in contemporary Christian 
theology 723-36 
in the Latin Middle Ages 651-64 
in modern biblical criticism 704-20 
in the Renaissance and Reformation 
686-700, 707-10 
resurrection 67-8, 136, 142, 289, 361, 375, 424, 
496, 500, 549, 553, 578, 582, 590, 617, 
638-9, 641-3, 646, 655; see also Jesus 
Christ: resurrection of 
Revelation of Adam 384, 387-8 
Rhetorica ad Herennium 102 
'rule of faith' (regula fidei) 56, 65-9, 76—7, 
79-81, 113-14, 117-18, 142-3, 145-6, 154, 
159, 391-3, 442, 446, 457, 695, 735 


S 
Sabuhragan 400, 402 
Sayings of the Desert Fathers (Apophthegmata 
Patrum) 235-6, 303, 306-7, 309 
scribes 1, 20-5, 40, 43, 73, 375, 422-3, 688, 714 
Scripture: 
accommodation to human understanding 
82-5, 133 
‘body; ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ of 115-16, 119, 
143-4, 153 
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canon of, see canon 

catenae (exegetical ‘chains’) on 40, 183, 
188-9, 191, 194, 198, 202, 221-8, 236, 
674, 681 

as commending a ‘way of life’ 152-5, 
248-9, 251, 618-19 

commentaries on 40, 149, 171-83, 654, 675 

in disputation between Jews and 
Christians 331-45, 473-4, 608 

in disputation between pagans and 
Christians 349-62 

divine authorship of 81, 83-4, 114, 117, 154 

as ‘divine discourse’ 71-87 

exempla in 86, 309, 418-20, 422-7, 431, 
476-7, 483, 493, 495, 502-4, 619-20 

hidden and enigmatic meanings of 79-83, 
114-15, 119, 132-4, 144, 153; 161, 176, 357, 
445-6, 627 

holistic reading of 75-9, 126 

hypothesis (‘plot, argument’) of 75, 79, 84, 
110, 128, 143-4, 176, 297, 387, 389, 392; 
447, 557; 577; see also economy 

the ideal interpreter of 149-62, 176 

inspiration of 37-8, 46, 59, 80-1, 87, 128, 
141, 153-4, 357, 712, 714 

interpretation of, see interpretation of 
Scripture 

Jesus Christ as key to 79, 83, 128-9, 133-4, 
137, 573-4, 576—7, 627 

language of 39-40, 52, 83-6, 119 

manuscript transmission of 13-27, 222-3 

in the martyr traditions and 
literature 417-35 

material copies and fragments of 7-25, 
27, 605 

paraphrase and metaphrase of 210, 212-18 

‘mind of 83, 667 

public reading of 16, 18, 24, 27, 63-4, 87, 
277 343 

‘questions and responses on 40, 172, 
198-206, 235-6, 668, 675-6, 678-9 

‘rewritten’ 190, 250, 264-6, 287, 385-6 

scholia on 172, 182, 187-8, 190-5, 232, 
236, 675 

sentences on 230-8 

Septuagint (LXX) 8, 14, 33-49, 55, 57-8, 60-1, 

68, 110, 177, 194, 204, 212-17, 248, 298, 
332, 334-6, 344, 349—53, 357, 362, 383, 385, 


388, 390, 441, 448, 478, 515-16, 526, 
531-2, 572-3, 582, 633, 637, 677, 679, 
712, 714 

Sermon on the Mount 404, 588-99 

Sextus, Sentences of Sextus (Sextou 
Gnomai) 230-3, 235-6, 238 

Shepherd of Hermas 11, 14, 20, 22, 25, 55, 59, 
64, 248, 458, 637, 644, 689 

Symmachus, translation of 42-3, 47, 58, 110, 
177, 332, 335 

Sybils 72-3 

Syriac Bible (Peshitta) 9, 44, 48-9, 53, 248, 
289, 336 


T 


Talmud, Talmudim 58, 73, 332, 338, 343 
Targum, Targumim 48, 190, 212, 215, 
332, 552 
Tebessa Codex 405 
temple 57, 80, 136, 264, 310, 340, 391, 473-5, 
483, 486, 563-5, 577, 634 
Ten Commandments (Decalogue) 175, 338, 
340, 391, 536-8, 550, 564, 566-7 
Testimony of Truth 298 
Theodotion, translation of 42-4, 47, 58, 177, 
332, 335 
Third Corinthians 65, 289-90 
tradition and traditions: 
apocryphal and parabiblical 249, 288, 
290-2, 295-301, 401 
apostolic 76, 80-1, 84, 143, 272, 274-5, 278, 
336, 626, 729 
ecclesiastical 2, 59, 62, 65, 69, 76, 128, 174, 
273, 463, 467, 469, 604, 678, 693-4, 
704-6, 714-16, 719, 731-2 
hermeneutical 118, 120, 128-9, 141, 144, 
159-60, 172, 177-80, 183, 194, 200, 205, 
214-16, 218, 221, 226-7, 267, 338, 411, 
443-4, 457, 515, 519, 653, 675, 710 
Jewish 43, 73-4, 86, 172, 174, 212, 331, 
333, 335-9, 343-4. 350-2, 354, 368, 
402, 638 
oral 61-3, 278 
‘patristic’ 668 
translation 42-4, 47, 49 
unwritten 272-3, 280, 399, 457, 467; 
see also Scripture: manuscript 
transmission 
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Treatise on Resurrection 385, 390 W 
Trimorphic Protennoia 605, 609 will, divine and human 651-2, 655-64 
Tripartite Tractate 385 Word of God (Logos; Son) 71-2, 77, 114, 
393-4, 441, 443-4, 450, 461, 477, 513, 515, 
V 551, 579, 607, 609, 632, 734 
Valentinus, Valentinians 143-4, 146, 172, 201, incarnation of 65, 67, 71, 77-80, 84, 128-32, 
368-9, 374, 378-9, 384-5, 389-94, 522, 134, 136-9, 143, 274, 442, 444-5, 455-69, 
537 562, 566, 603-5, 609, 616 515, 517; 521, 564, 574, 583, 602, 608-9, 670 
Vetus Latina 46, 248, 652 inscribed or embodied in Scripture 77, 
Vulgate 9, 34, 45, 47, 49, 111, 248, 82-3, 114, 667-8 
289, 528, 652, 654, 663, 707-8, 712, as Wisdom of God 441-2, 445, 461, 513, 


714, 716 515, 519 


